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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


On  no  pre vidns.  revision  of  this  work  has  the  author  bestowed  more 
care  than  on  the  present.  In  the  successive  editions,  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  incorporate  the  different  facts  and  principles,  which  had 
been  added  from  time  to  time,  to  the  science ;  and  this  rendered  it 
difficult  to  preserve  throughout  the  evenness  of  style,  which  is  so  desir- 
able in  every  treatise,  and  more  especially  in  one^hat  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  so  many  of  the  younger  portion  of  scientific  ihquirers.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  present  edition  has  been  subjected  to  an 
entire  scrutiny,  not  only  as  regards  the  important  matters  of  which  it 
treats,  but  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

Perhaps,  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  science  have  observers 
been  more  numerous,  energetic,  and  discriminating  than  in  the  last 
few  years.  Many  modifications  of  fact  and  inference  have  consequently 
taken  place,  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  author  to  record,  and 
to  express  his  views  in  relation  thereto.  Especially  has  he  endeavoured 
to  note  the  phenomena  that  have  presented  themselves  to  the  most 
accurate  observers,  and  to  deduce  from  them  laws  which  may  tend  to 
•  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science  :  he  has  not,  however,  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  discard  the  results  of  the  observations  of  all  former  anthro- 
pologists, or  the  opinions  they  had  embraced  in  regard  to  the  various 
functions.  It  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  happens,  that  in  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  science,  views  are  esteemed  new,  which  had  been  pro- 
mulged  by  earlier  investigators.  He  has,  therefore,  in  an  encyclopaediac 
work  like  the  present,  retained  many  of  those  opinions,  whilst  he  has 
laboured  to  do  especial  justice  to  such  as  have  emanated  from  more 
recent  inquirers.  In  this  respect,  his  work  differs  from  valuable  phy- 
siological treatises  that  are  before  the  public.  Whilst,  too,  he  has 
inserted  the  main  results  of  the  labours  of  recent  histologists,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  directly  applicable  to  physiology,  he  has  not  considered 
it  advisable  to  pursue  the  subject  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the  work  were 
on  general  anatomy,  to  which  histology  properly  belongs. 
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Yl  PREFACE. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  proper,  as  it  applies  to  the  func- 
tions executed  by  the  different  organs,  the  present  edition,  the  author 
flatters  himself,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  views  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physiologists  of  all  periods.  The  contributions  to  the  science 
of  life  have,  of  late  years,  been  rich  and  varied ;  and  to  collate  and 
weigh  them,  and  to  separate  the  most  trustworthy  and  valued,  has  been 
a  work  of  no  little  discriminating  labour, — but  to  the  author  a  labour 
of  love,  inasmuch  as  they  are  subjects  which  he  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  investigate  :  and  on  which  he  has  annually  to  treat  before  the 
class  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  of  ttte  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The 
Bibliography,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  will  exhibit  the  number 
and  variety  of  sources  of  information  at  home  and  abroad,  which  he 
has  had  to  consult,  and  will  afford  a  coup  d'oeil  of  the  chief  biological 
investigations,  undertaken  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  more 
especially,  which  have  so  changed  the  face  of  the  science  in  regard  to 
certain  subjects  as  to  require  that  they  should  be  re-written. 

The  rich  collect?bn  of  materials  in  the  possession  of  his  publishers 
has  enabled  him  to  increase  greatly  the  list  of  illustrations,  and  to 
substitute  in  many  cases  better ;  whilst  new  cuts  have  been  added  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  four  hundred  and  seventy-foinr,  in  place 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  as  in  the  last  edition.  It  has  been' 
difficult  in  all  cases  to  assign  these  to  the  original  projectors ;  but  an 
effort  has  been  made  so  to  do. 

On  no  former  occasion  has  the  author  felt  as  satisfied  with  his  endea- 
vours to  have  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of  the  science ; 
and,  for  the  seventh  time,  he  ventures  to  place  it  before  a  profession, 
which  has  already  done  too  much  honor  to  his  efforts  to  be  useful. 
His  crowning  desire,  in  all  his  literary  undertakings,  has  been  to  faci- 
litate the  onward  course  of  those  who  are  pressing  forward  to  distinction  * 
in  a  truly  learned  and  difficult  profession,  and  the  reception  these  un- 
dertakings have  met  with  has  satisfied  him,  that  his  labours  have  been 
far  from  fruitless. 

ROBLEY  DUNGLISON. 

18  GiRARD  StHIKT, 

August,  1850. 
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HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


PROLEGOMENA. 

L  NATURAL  BODIES. 

The  extensive  domain  of  Nature  is  divisible  into  three  great  classes: 
— MinerdUy  Vegetables^  and  Animals.  This  division  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  still  prevails,  especially  amongst  the  nn- 
scientific.  When,  however,  we  carefully  examine  their  respective  cha- 
racteristics, we  discover,  that  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  resemble 
each  other  in  many  essential  particulars.  This  resemblance  has  given 
occasion  to  the  partition  of  all  bodies  into  two  classes :  the  Inorganic^ 
or  those  not  possessing  organs  or  instruments  adapted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  special  actions  or  functions,  and  the  Organized^  or  such  as 
possess  this  arrangement. 

In  all  ages,  philosophers  have  attempted  to  point  out  a 

**ya8t  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach — '* 

the  links  of  which  chain  they  have  considered  to  be  constituted  of  all 
natural  bodies ;  passing  by  insensible  gradations  through  the  inorganic 
and  the  organized,  and  forming  a  rigid  and  unbroken  series ;  and  in 
which,  they  have  conceived, 


•  Each  moss, 


Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank, 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings— holds  a  rank  which,  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 
Which  Nature's  self  would  rue.'* 

Crystallization  has  been  esteemed  by  them  as  the  highest  link  of 
the  inorganic  kingdom;  the  lichen,  which  encrusts  the  stone,  as  but 
one  link  higher  than  the  stone  itself;  the  mushroom  and  the  coral  as 
the  connecting  links  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal ;  and  the 
immense  space,  which  separates  man — the  highest  of  the  mammalia — 
from  his  Maker,  they  have  conceived  to  be  occupied  in  succession  by 
beings  of  gradually  increasing  intelligence.  If,  however,  we  investi- 
gate the  matter  minutely,  we  discover  that  many  links  of  the  chain 
appear  widely  separated  from  each  other ;  and  that,  in  the  existing 
VOL.  I. — 8 
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84  NATUBAL  BODIES. 

Btate  of  our  knowledge,  the  catenation  cannot  be  esteemed  rigidly 
maintained.^  Let  us  inquire  into  the  great  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  and  endeavour  to  describe  the  chief  points  in  which 
living  bodies  differ  from  those  that  have  never  possessed  vitality,  and 
into  the  distinctions  between  organized  bodies  themselves. 

1.   DIFFERBNCB  BBTWBBN  INORaANIC  AND  ORaANIZED  BODIES. 

Inorganic  bodies  possess  the  common  properties  of  matter.  Tl^eir 
elements  are  fixed  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Their  study  con- 
stitutes Pht/8ic8y  in  its  enlarged  sense,  or  Natural  Science.  Organized 
bodies  have  properties  in  coq^mon  with  inorganic,  but  they  have  like- 
wise others  superadded,  which  control  the  first  in  a  singular  manner. 
They  are  beings,  whose  elements  are  undergoing  constant  mutation, 
and  the  sciences  treating  of  their  structure  and  functions  are  Anatomy 
and  Phyiiology. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in — 

1.  Origin. — Inorganic  bodies  are  not  born:  they  do  not  arise  from 
a  parent :  they  spring  from  the  general  forces  of  matter, — the  parti- 
cles being  merely  in  a  state  of  aggregation,  and  their  motions  regulated 
by  certain  fixed  and  invariable  laws.  The  animal  and  the  vegetable, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  products  of  generation ;  they  must  spring  from 
beings  similar  to  themselves;  and  thciy  possess  the  force  &f  life, 
which  controls  the  ordinary  forces  of  matter.  Yet  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  they  are  capable  of  creating  life ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
particular  organization  presupposes  life.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
entering  into  the  question  of  geif  eration.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present 
to  remark,  that  in  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  the  necessity  of  a  pa- 
rent cannot  be  contested ;  the  only  difficulty  that  can  possibly  arise 
regards  the  very  lowest  classes ;  and  analogy  warrants  the  conclusion, 
that  every  living  being  must  spring  from  an  egg  or  a  seed. 

2.  Shape. — The  shape  of  inorganic  bodies  is  not  fixed  in  a  deter- 
minate manner.  It  is  true,  that  by  proper  management  every  mineral 
can  be  reduced  to  a  primitive  nucleus,  which  is  the  same  in  all  minerals 
of  like  composition ;  still,  the  shape  of  the  mineral,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us,  differs.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  although  it  may  always 
be  reduced  to  the  same  primitive  nucleus,  assumes  various  appearances ; 
— ^being  sometimes  rhomboidal;  at  others,  in  regular  hexahedral  prisms; 
— in  solids,  terminated  by  twelve  scalene  triangles,  or  in  dodecahedrons, 
whose  surfaces  are  pentagons.  In  organized  bodies,  on  the  contrary, 
the  shape  is  constant.  Each  animal  and  vegetable  has  the  one  that 
characterizes  its  species,  so  that  no  possible  mistake  can  be  indulged; 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  whole  body,  but  to  every  one  of  its 
parts,  numerous  as  they  are. 

8.  Size. — The  size  of  an  inorganic  body  is  by  no  means  fixed.  It 
may  be  great,  or  small,  according  to  the  quantity  present  of  the  parti- 
cles that  have  to  form  it.  A  crystal,  for  example,  may  be  minute,  or 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  number  of  saline  particles  in  the  solu- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand,  organized  bodies  attain  a  certain  size, — at 


'  Fleming's  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  L  4.    Edinborgh,  1822. 
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times  by  a  slow,  at  others  by  a  more  rapid  growth, — but  in  all  cases 
the  due  proportion  is  preserved  between  the  various  parts, — between 
the  stem  and  the  root,  the  limb  and  the  trunk.  Each  vegetable  and 
each  animal  has  its  own  size,  by  which  it  is  known ;  and  although  we 
occasionally  meet  with  dwarf  or  gigantic  varieties,  these  are  unfrequent, 
and  mere  exceptions,  establishing  the  position. 

4.  Chemical  character, — Great  difference  exists  between  inorganic 
and  organized  bodies  in  this  respect.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  are 
found  all  the  elementary  substances,  or  those  which  chemistry,  at  pre- 
sent, considers  simple;  amounting  to  at  least  sixty-three.  They  are  as 
follows : — Non-metallic  bodies.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
selenium,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  carbon,  boron, 
silicon.  Metah.  Potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
barium,  strontium,  aluminium,  glucinium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  thorium, 
iron,  manganese,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  tin,  copper,  bismuth,  mercury, 
silver,  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  palladium,  osmium,  iridium,  nickel, 
cobalt,  uranium,  cerium,  antimony,  arsenic,  chromium,  molybdenum, 
tungsten,  columbium,  tellurium,  titanium,  vanadium,  lantanium,  didy- 
mium,  erbium,  terbium,  pelopium,  niobium,  ruthenium,  norium,  and 
ilmenium.  In  the  organized,  a  few  only  of  these  elements  of  matter 
are  met  with,  viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  silicium,  alunmiium,  iron, 
manganese,  titanium,  and  arsenic. 

The  composition  of  inorganic  bodies  is  more  simple ;  several  consist 
of  but  one  element ;  and,  when  composed  of  more,  the  combination  is 
rarely  higher  than  ternary.  Organized  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
never  simple,  nor  even  binary..  They  are  alwavs  at  least  ternary  or 
quaternary.  The  simplest  vegetable  consists  of  a  union  of  oxygen, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen;  the  simplest  animal,  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen. 

The  composition  of  the  mineral,  again,  is  constant.  Its  elements 
have  entirely  satisfied  their  affinities ;  a^id  all  remains  at  rest.  In  the 
organized  kingdom,  the  affinities  are  not  satisfied;  compounds  are  formed 
to  be  again  decomposed ;  and  this  happens  from  the  earliest  period  of 
foetal  formation  till  the  cessation  of  life :  all  is  in  commotion,  and  the 
chemical  character  of  the  corporeal  fabric  incessantly  undergoing 
modification.  This  applies  to  every  organized  body ;.  and,  accordingly, 
change  of  some  kind  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  active  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  seed,  which  has  remained  unaltered  for  centuries,  and  subse- 
quently vegetates  under  favourable  circumstances,  life  may  be  considered 
to  be  dormant  or  suspended.  It  possesses  vitality,  or  the  power  of 
being  excited  to  active  life  under  favouring  influences. 

In  chemical  nomenclature,  the  term  element  has  a  different  accepta- 
tion, according  as  it  is  applied  to  inorganic  or  organic  chemistry.  In 
the  former,  it  means  a  substance,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
does  not  admit  of  decomposition.  We  pay,  ^4n  the  present  state  of 
the  science,''  for  several  bodies,  now  esteemed  compound,  were,  not 
many  years  ago,  classed  amongst  the  simple  or  elementary.  It  is  not 
much  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  alkalies  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  elements.    Previously,  they  were  considered  simple.    In 
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the  animal  and  the  vegetahle,  we  find  substances,  also  called  elements^ 
but  with  the  epithet  organic  prefixed,  because  they  are  only  found  in 
organized  bodies ;  and  are  therefore  the  exclusive  products  of  organi- 
zation and  life.  For  example,  in  both  animals  and  vegetables  we  meet 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  different  metallic  sub- 
stances :  these  are  chemical  or  inorganic  elements.  We  further  meet 
with  albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  osmazome,  &c.,  substances  which  consti- 
tute the  various  organs,  and  have,  therefore,  been  termed  organic  ele- 
ments or  compounds  of  organization;  yet  they  are  capable  of  decom- 
position ;  and  in  one  sense,  therefore,  not  elementary. 

In  the  inorganic  body,  all  the  elements,  that  constitute  it,  are  formed 
by  the  agency  of  general  chemical  aiDSnities;  but,  in  the  organized, 
the  formation  is  produced  by  the  force  that  presides  over  the  formation 
of  the  organic  elements  themselves, — the  force  of  life.  Hence,  the 
chemist  is  able  to  recompose  many  inorcanic  bodies;  whilst  the  products 
of  organization  and  life  set  his  art  at  defiance. 

The  different  parts  of  an  inorganic  body  enjoy  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  whilst  those  of  the  organized  are  materially 
dependent.  No  part  can,  indeed,  be  injured  without  the  mass  and  the 
separated  portion  being  more  or  less  affected.  If  we  take  a  piece  of 
marble,  which  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  and  break  it 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  each  portion  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
carbonic  aCid  and  lime.  The  mass  will  be  destroyed ;  but  the  pieces 
will  not  suffer  from  the  disjunction.  They  will  continue  as  fixed  and 
unmodified  as  at  first.  Not  so  with  an  organized  body.  If  we  tear 
the  branch  from  a  tree,  the  stem  itself  participates  more  or  less  in  the 
injury;  the  detached  branch  speedily  undergoes  striking  changes;  it 
withers ;  becomes  shrivelled ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  succulent  vege- 
table, undergoes  decomposition ;  certain  of  its  constituents,  no  longer 
held  in  control  by  vital  agency,  enter  into  new  combinations,  are  given 
off  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  remainder  sinks  to  earth. 

Changes,  no  less  impressive,  occur  in  the  animal  when  a  limb  is 
separated  from  the  body.  The  parent  trunk  suffers ;  the  system  recoils 
at  the  first  infliction  of  the  injury,  but  subsequently  arouses  itself  to  a 
reparatory  effort, — at  times  with  such  energy  as  to  destroy  its  own 
vitality.  The  separated  limb,  like  the  branch,  is  given  up,  uncontrolled, 
to  new  affinities ;  and  putrefaction  soon  reduces  the  mass  to  a  state 
in  which  its  previously  admirable  organization  is  no  longer  perceptible. 
Some  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals  may,  indeed,  be  divided  with  im- 
punity; and  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  multiplying  the  animal 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sections ;  but  these  cases  are  exceptions; 
and  we  may  regard  the  destructive  process, — set  up  when  parts  of 
organized  bodies  are  separated, — as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  distinction 
between  the  inorganic  and  organized  classes. 

6.  Texture. — In  this  respect  the  inorganic  and  organized  differ  con- 
siderably,— a  difference  which  has  given  rise  to  their  respective  appel- 
lations. To  the  structure  of  the  latter  class  only  can  the  term  texture 
be  with  propriety  applied.  If  we  examine  a  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stance with  attention,  we  find,  that  it  has  a  regular  and  determinate 
arrangement  or  structure ;  and  readily  discover^  that  it  consists  of  va- 
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rious  parts ; — in  the  vegetable,  of  wood,  bark,  leaves,  roots,  flowers, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  animal,  of  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  &c. ;  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  instruments  or  organs  for  special  purposes  in  the  economy. 
Hence,  the  body  is  said  to  be  organizedy  and  the  result,  as  well  as  the 
process,  is  often  called  organization.  Properly,  organization  means 
the  process  by  which  an  organized  being  is  formed;  organism^  the  result 
of  such  process,  or  organic  structure. 

The  particles  of  matter  in  an  organized  body,  in  many  instances, 
constitute  fibres,  which  interlace  and  intersect  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  form  a  spongy  areolar  texture  or  tissue,  of  which  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  are  composed.  These  fibres,  and  indeed  every  or- 
ganized structure,  are  considered  by  modern  histologists  to  be  formed 
originally  from  cellgerms  or  cytoblasts :  the  resulting  cells  assuming 
an  arrangement  appropriate  to  the  particular  tissue.  "  A  texture,"  says 
Mr.  Groodsir,^  "  maybe  considered  either  by  itself,  or  in  connexion  with 
the  pj^rts  which  usually  accompany  it.  These  subsidiary  parts  may  be 
entirely  removed  without  interfering  with  the  anatomical  constitution 
of  the  texture.  It  is  essentially  non-vascular; — neither  vessels  nor 
nerves  entering  into  its  intimate  structure.  It  possesses  in  itself  those 
powers  by  which  it  is  nourished,  produces  its  kind,  and  performs  the 
actions  for  which  it  is  destined,  the  subsidiary  or  superadded  parts  sup- 
plying it  with  materials,  which  it  appropriates  by  its  own  inherent 
powers,  or  connecting  it  in  sympathetic  and  harmonious  action  with 
other  parts  of  the  organism  to  which  it  belongs.  In  none  of  the  tex- 
tures are  these  characters  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  the  osseous.  A 
well-macerated  bone  is  one  of  the  most  easily  made,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  curious  of  anatomical  preparations.  It  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  a  texture  completely  isolated ;  the  vessels,  nerves,  mem- 
branes, and  fat,  are  all  separated ;  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  non- 
vascular osseous  substance." 

In  the  inorganic  substance  the  mass  is  homogeneous;  the  smallest 
particle  of  marble  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime ;  and  all  the  par- 
ticles concur  alike  in  its  formation  and  preservation. 

Lastly,  while  an  inorganic  body,  of  a  determinate  species,  has  always 
a  fixed  composition,  the  living  being,  although  constituting  a  particular 
species,  may  present  individual  differences,  which  give  rise  in  the  animal, 
to  various  temperaments^  constitutionSy  ^c. 

6.  Mode  of  preservation, — Preservation  of  the  species  is,  in  organ- 
ised bodies,  the  effect  of  reproduction.  As  regards  individual  preser- 
vation, that  of  the  mineral  is  dependent  upon  the  same  actions  that 
effected  its  formation ;  on  the  persistence  of  the  affinities  of  cohesion 
and  combination  that  united  its  various  particles.  The  animal  and  the 
vegetable,  on  the  other  hand,  are  maintained  by  a  mechanism  peculiar 
to  themselves.  From  the  bodies  surrounding  them  they  lay  hold  of 
nutritious  matter,  which,  by  a  pi:ocess  of  elaboration,  they  assimilate  to 
their  own  composition ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  constantly  absorbing 

*  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations,  p.  64,  Edinburgh,  1845.  See  also  Schwann, 
Microscopical  Researches  into  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Grrowth  of  Animals  and 
Plants;  translated  by  Henry  Smith.    Sydenham  Society  edit    Lond.  1847. 
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or  taking  up  particles  of  their  own  structure,  and  throwing  them  off. 
The  actions  of  composition  and  decomposition  are  constant  whilst  life 
persists ;  although  subject  to  particular  modifications  at  diflerent  pe- 
riods of  existence,  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Again : — the  inorganic  and  organized  are  alike  subject  to  changes 
during  their  existence ;  but  the  character  of  these  changes,  in  the  two 
classes,  differs  essentially.  The  mineral  retains  its  form,  unless  acted 
upon  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical  force.  Within,  all  the  particles 
are  at  rest,  and  no  internal  force  exists,  which  can  subject  them  to 
modification.  There  is  no  succession  of  conditions  that  can  be  termed 
ages.  How  different  is  the  case  with  organized  bodies !  Internally, 
<> there  is  no  rest ;  from  birth  to  death  all  is  in  a  state  o^  activity.  The 
plant  and  the  animal  are  subject  to  incessant  changes.  Each  runs 
through  a  succession  of  conditions  or  ages.  We  see  it  successively  de- 
velope  its  structure  and  functions,  attain  maturity,  and  finally  decay. 

Characteristic  differences  likewise  exist  in  the  external  conformation 
of  the  beings  of  the  two  divisions,  as  well  as  in  their  mode  of  increase. 
Inorganic  bodies  have  no  covering  to  defend  them ;  no  exterior  enve- 
lope to  preserve  their  form ;  a  stone  is  the  same  at  its  centre  as  at 
its  circumference;  whilst  organized  bodies  are  protected  by  an  elastic 
and  extensible  covering,  differing  from  the  parts  beneath,  and  inservient 
to  valuable  purposes  in  the  economy. 

Every  change  to  which  an  inorganic  body  is  liable  must  occur  at  its 
surface.  It  is  there  that  the  particles  are  added  or  abstracted  when 
it  experiences  increase  or  diminution.  Increase — for  growth  it  can 
scarcely  be  termed — takes  place  by  accretion  or  Juxtapoaitiortj  that  is, 
by  the  successive  application  of  fresh  particles  upon  those  that  form 
the  nucleus ;  and  diminution  in  bulk  is  produced  by  the  removal  of 
the  external  layers  or  particles.  In  organized  substances,  increase  or 
growth  is  caused  by  particles  deposited  internally,  and  diminution  by 
particles  subtracted  from  within.  We  see  them,  likewise,  under,  two 
conditions,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  mineral  kingdom — 
healthy  and  disease.  In  the  former,  the  functions  are  executed  with 
freedom  and  energy ;  in  the  latter,  with  oppression  and  restraint. 

7.  Termination. — Every  body,  inorganic  or  organized,  may  cease  to 
exist,  but  the  mode  of  cessation  varies  greatly  in  the  two  classes.  The 
mineral  is  broken  down  by  mechanical  violence ;  or  it  ceases  to  exist 
in  consequence  of  modifications  in  the  affinities,  which  held  it  concrete. 
It  has  no  fixed  duration ;  and  its  existence  may  be  terminated  at  any . 
moment,  when  the  circumstances,  that  retained  it  in  aggregation,  are 
destroyed.  The  vegetable  and  the  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  carry 
on  their  functions  for  a  period  only  which  is  fixed  and  determinate  for 
each  species.  For  a  time,  new  particles  are  deposited  internally.  The 
bulk  is  augmented,  and  the  external  envelope  distended,  until  maturity 
or  full  developement  is  attained  ;  but,  after  this,  decay  commences ;  the 
functions  are  exerted  with  gradually 'diminishing  energy;  the  fluids 
decrease  in  quantity ;  and  the  solids  become  more  rigid, — circumstances 
premonitory  of  the  cessation  of  vitality.  This  term  of  duration  is 
different  in  different  species.     Whilst  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  ani- 
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mals  and  veeetables  have  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  some  of  the 
more  elevated  indiyidaals  of  the  two  kingdoms  outlive  a  century. 

8.  Motive  forces. — ^Lastly,  observation  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that 
there  are  certain  forces,  which  affect  matter  in  general,  inorganic  as 
well  as  organized;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  organized  bodies 
possess  a  peculiar  force  or  forces,  which  modify  them  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Hence,  we  have  general  forces ;  and  special  or  vital;  the  first 
acting  upon  all  matter,  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  including  the  forces 
of  gravitation^  cohesiony  chemical  affinity ^  &c. ;  the  latter  appertaining 
exclusively  to  living  beings. 

Such  are  the  chief  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  natural  bodies ;  the  inorganic  and  the  organized.  By  the 
comparison  which  has  been  instituted,  the  objects  of  physiology  have 
been  indicated.  To  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  a  living  being  is 
homy  nourished^  reproduced^  and  dieSy  is  the  legitimate  object  of  the 
science.  We  have,  however,  entered  only  into  a  comparison  between 
the  inorganic  and  the  organized.  The  two  divisions  constituting  the 
Utter  class  differ  also  materially  from  each  other.  Into  these  differ- 
ences we  shall  now  inquire. 

2.   DIPFERE^CB  BBTWBEN  ANIMALS  AND  VBOETABLES. 

The  distinctions  between  the  divisions  of  organized  bodies  are  not  so 
rigidly  fixed,  or  so  readily  appreciated,  as  those  between  the  inorganic 
and  the  organized.  There  are  certain  functions  possessed  by  both ; 
hence  called  vegetative,  plastic y  or  organic, — nutrition  and  reproduction, 
for  example ;  but  vegetables  are  endowed  with  these  only.  All  orran- 
ixed  bodies  must  have  the  power  of  assimilating  foreign  matters  to  their 
own  substance,  and  of  producing  a  living  being  similar  to  themselves ; 
otherwise,  the  species,  having  a  limited  duration,  would  perish.  In 
addition  to  these  common  functions,  animals  have  sensation  and  volun- 
tary  motion ;  by  the  possession  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  animated. 
Hence,  they  are  termed  animalsy  and  the  condition  is  called  animdlity. 
This  division  of  the  functions  into  animal  and  organic  has  been  adopted, 
with  more  or  less  modification,  by  most  physiologists. 

Between  animals  and  vegetables,  situate  high  in  their  respective 
scales,  no  confusion  can  exist.  The  characters  are  obvious  at  sight. 
No  one  can  confound  the  horse  with  the  oak ;  the  butterfly  with  the 
potato.  It  is  on  the  lower  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  that  we  are 
liable  to  be  deceived.  Many  of  the  zoophytes  have  alternately  been 
considered  vegetable  and  animalj  but  we  are  generally  able  to  classify 
any  doubtful  substance  with  accuracy;  and  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  difference. 

1.  Composition. — It  was  long  supposed,  that  the  essential  difference 
between  animal  and  vegetable  substances  consists  in  the  former  con- 
taining nitrogen ;  whilst  the  latter  do  not.  Modern  researches  have, 
however,  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  organized  portions  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  essentially  alike ;  and  consist  of  the  four  elements, 
— carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  whilst  the  unorganized — 
as  the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  the  starch  of  the  vegetable — are  composed 
of  three  elements  only— carbon,  oxygen,  and^  hydrogen.     Still,  their 
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intimate  composition  must  vary  greatly ;  for,  when  burning,  the  animal' 
substance  is  readily  known  from  the  vegetable ; — a  fact,  which,  as  Dr. 
Fleming*  has  remarked,  is  interesting  to  the  young  naturalist,  if  un- 
certain to  which  kingdom  to  refer  any  substance  met  with  in  his  re- 
searches. The  smell  of  a  burnt  sponge,  of  coral,  or  other  zoophytic 
animal,  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
vegetable  body  in  combustion.  According  to  Mulder,*  there  is  this  real 
difference  between  plants  and  animals  in  composition,  that  cellulose 
^QS4jj2i()2i^  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  cellular  mass  in  plants ; 
whilst  in  animals  the  primary  material  is  gelatin  (C"H*®NH)*) ;  and  to 
this  rule,  he  says,  no  exception  has  yet  been  discovered  either  among 
animals  or  plants. 

2.  Texture. — In  this  respect,  important  differences  are  observable. 
Both  animals  and  vegetables  consist  of  solid  and  fluid  parts.  In  the 
former,  however,  the  fluids  bear  a  large  proportion :  in  the  latter,  the 
solids.  This  is  the  cause,  why  decomposition  occurs  so  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegetable ;  and  in  the  succulent  more 
than  in  the  dry  vegetable.  If  we  analyze  the  structure  of  the  vege- 
table, we  cannot  succieed  in  detecting  more  than  one  elementary  tissue, 
which  is  vesicular  or  areolar,  or  arranged  in  vesicles  or  areolse,  and 
appears  to  form  every  organ  of  the  body;  whilst,  in  the  animal,  we 
discover  at  least  three  of  these  anatomical  elements,  the  areolar — 
analogous'  to  that  of  the  vegetable; — the  muscular ,  and  the  nervous. 
The  vegetable  again  has  no  great  splanchnic  cavities  containing  the 
chief  organs  of  the  body.  It  has  a  smaller  number  of  organs,  and 
none  that  are  destined  for  sensation  or  volition ;  in  other  words,  no 
brain,  no  nerves,  no  muscular  system ;  and  the  organs  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  simple,  and  readily  convertible  into  each  other. 

But  these  differences  in  organization,  striking  as  they  may  appear, 
are  not  sufficient  for  rigid  discrimination,  as  they  are  applicable  only 
to  the  upper  classes  of  each  kingdom.  In  many  vegetables,  the  fluids 
appear  to  preponderate  over  the  solids ;  numerous  animals  are  devoid 
of  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  and  apparently  of  vessels  and  distinct 
organs;  whilst  MM.  Dutrochet,^  Brachet,*  and  others,*  admit  the 
existence  of  a  rudimental  nervous  system  even  in  vegetables. 

8.  Sensation  and  voluntary  motion. — There  is  one  manifest  distinc- 
tion between  animals  and  vegetables.  Whilst  the  latter  receive  their 
nutrition  from  the  objects  around  them — irresistibly  and  without  voli- 
tion, or  the  participation  of  mind;  and  whilst  the  function  of  repro- 
duction is  effected  without  the  union  of  the  sexes,  both  volition  and  sen- 
sation are  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  former,  and  for  acts  that 
are  requisite  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species.     Hence,  the  necessity 

'  PhUosopby  of  Zoology,  i.  41.    Edinburgh,  1822. 

^  The  Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology;  translated  by  Fromberg,  p.  91. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1849. 

'  Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Physiologiques  sur  la  Structure  Intime  des  Animaux,  et  des 
Y^taux,  et  sur  leur  Motiiite.    Paris,  1824. 

<  Recherches  Exp^rimentales  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Systeme  Neryeux  Granglionnairei  &o. 
2d  ^lit.     Paris  et  Lyons,  1837. 

»  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Introduction  to  Botany,  7th  edit,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  p.  40.  Loud. 
1833. 
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of  two  faculties  or  fdnctions  in  the  animal,  that  are  wanting  in  the 
vegetable, — sensibility,  or  the  faculty  of  consciousness  and  feeling ;  and 
motility,  or  the  power  of  moTing  at  will  the  whole  body  or  any  of  its 
parts.  Vegetables  are  possessed  of  spontaneotis,  but  not  of  voluntary 
motion.  Of  the  former  we  have  numerous  examples  in  the  direction 
of  the  branches  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  although  repeatedly 
disturbed,  to  the  light ;  and  in  the  unfolding  and  closing  of  flowers  at 
stated  periods  of  the  day.  This,  however,  is  distinct  from  the  sensi- 
bility and  motility  that  characterize  the  animal.  Bj  sensibility  m^n 
feels  his  own  existence, — becomes  acquainted  with  the  universe, — ap- 
preciates the  bodies  that  compose  it ;  and  experiences  all  the  desiifes 
and  inward  feelings  that  solicit  him  to  the  performance  of  those  ex- 
ternal actions,  which  are  requisite  for  hi^  preservation  as  an  individual, 
and  as  a  species ;  and  by  motility  he  executes  those  external  actions 
which  his  sensibility  may  suggest  to  him. 

By  some  naturalists  it  has  been  maintained,  that  those  plants,  which 
are  borne  about  on  the  waves,  and  fructify  in  that  situation,  exhibit 
examples  of  the  locomotility,  which  is  described  as  characteristic  of 
the  animal.  One  of  the  most  interesting  novelties  in  the  monotonous 
occurrences  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  towards  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida is  the  almost  interminable  quantity  of  Ftcctis  natans,  Florida 
weed  or  Chdf  weed,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  covered. 
But  how  different  is  this  from  the  locomotion  of  animals !  It  is  a 
subtlety  to  conceive  them  identical.  The  weed  is  passively  and  uncon- 
sciously borne  whithersoever  the  winds  and  the  waves  may  urge  it ; 
whilst  animal  locomotion  requires  the  direct  agency  of  volition,  of  a 
nervous  system  that  can  excite,  and  of  muscles  that  can  act  under  such 
excitement. 

The  spantaneity  and  perceptivity  of  plants  must  also  be  explained  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  elevated  function  of  sensibility  on  which 
we  shall  have  to  dwell.  These  properties  must  be  referred  to  the  fact 
of  certain  vegetables  being  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  contracting  on 
the  application  of  a  stimulus,  independently  of  sensation  or  conscious- 
ness. If  we  touch  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant.  Mimosa  pudiea,  the 
yarious  leaflets  collapse  in  rapid  succession.  In  the  barberry  bush, 
Berberis  vulgaris,  we  have  another  example  of  the  possession  of  this 
faculty.  In  the  flower,  the  six  stamens,  spreading  moderately,  are  shel- 
tered under  the  concave  tips  of  the  petals,  till  some  extraneous  body, 
as  the  feet  or  trunk  of  an  insect  in  search  of  honey,  touches  the  inner 
part  of  each  filament,  near  the  bottom.  The  susceptibility  of  this  part 
is  such,  that  the  filament  immediately  contracts,  and  strikes  its  anther, 
fall  of  pollen,  against  the  stigma.  Any  other  part  of  the  filament  may 
be  touched  without  this  result,  provided  no  concussion  be  given  to  the 
whole.  After  a  while,  the  filament  retires  gradually,  and  may  be  again 
stimulated ;  and  when  each  petal,  with  its  annexed  filament,  has  fallen 
to  the  ground,  the  latter,  on  being  touched,  shows  as  much  sensibility 
as  erer.^ 

These  singular  effects  are  produced  by  the  power  of  contractility  op 

'  Sir  J.  K  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  325. 
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trritabilitr/j  the  nature  of  which  will  fall  under  consideration  here- 
after. It  is  possessed  equally  by  animals  and  vegetables,  and  is  essen- 
tially organic  and  vital.  This  power,  we  shall  see,  needs  not  the 
intervention  of  volition:  it  is  constantly  exerted  in  the  animal  without 
consciousness,  and  therefore  necessarily  without  volition.  Its  existence 
in  vegetables  does  not,  consequently,  demonstrate  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  consciousness. 

4.  Nutrition, — A  great  difference  exists  between  plants  and  animals 
in  this  respect.  The  plant,  being  fixed  to  the  soil,  cannot  search  after 
food.  It  must  be  passive  ;  and  obtain  its  supplies  from  the  materials 
around,  and  in  contact  with  it ;  and  the  absorbing  vessels  of  nutrition 
must  necessarily  open  on  its  exterior.  In  the  animal,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aliment  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  a  state  fit  for  absorption : 
it  is  crude,  and  in  general — Ehrenberg^  thinks  always — requires  to  be 
received  into  a  central  organ  or  stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going changes,  by  a  process  termed  digestion^  which  adapts  it  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  individual.  The  absorbing  vessels  of  nutrition  arise, 
in  this  case,  from  the  internal  or  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
tube.  The  analogy  that  exists  between  these  two  kinds  of  absorption 
is  great,  and  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  ancients: — Quern- 
admodum  terra  arboribusy  ita  animalibu^  ventriculus  sicut  humtMy*' 
was  an  aphoristic  expression  of  universal  reception.  With  similar 
feelings,  Boerhaave  asserts,  that  animals  have  their  roots  of  nutrition 
in  their  intestines ;  and  Dr.  Alston'  has  fancifully  termed  a  plant  an 
inverted  animal. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  essential  difference  consists  in  the  steps 
that  are  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  food.  These,  in  the  animal, 
are  voluntary, — requiring  prehension;  often  locomotion;  and  always 
consciousness. 

5.  Reproduction. — In  this  function  we  find  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables;  but  differences  exist,  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  cause  that  produced  many  of  the  distinctions 
already  pointed  out, — the  possession,  by  the  animal,  of  sensibility  and 
locomotility.  For  example,  every  part  of  the  generative  act,  as  before 
remarked,  is,  in  the  vegetable,  without  the  perception  or  volition  of  the 
being: — the  union  of  the  sexes,  fecundation,  and  the  birth  of  the  new 
individual  are  alike  automatic.  In  the  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
approximation  of  the  sexes  is  always  voluntary  and  effected  consciously: 
— the  birth  of  the  new  individual  being  not  only  perceived,  but  some- 
what aided  by  volition.  Fecundation  alone  is  involuntary  and  irre- 
sistible. 

Again,  in  the  vegetable  the  sexual  organs  do  not  exist  at  an  early 
period ;  and  are  not  developed  until  reproduction  is  practicable.  They 
are  capable  of  acting  for  once  only,  and  perish  after  fecundation ;  and 
if  the  plant  be  vivacious,  they  fall  off  after  each  reproduction,  and  are 
annually  renewed.  In  the  animal,  on  the  contrary,  they  exist  from  the 
earliest  period  of  foetal  development,  survive  repeated  fecundations, 
and  continue  during  the  life  of  the  individual. 

*  Edinb.  New  Philosophical  Joamal,  for  Sept  1831 ;  and  Jan.  1838,  p.  232. 
'  Tirocinium  Botanicum  Edinburgense,  Svo.,  Edinb.  1753. 
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Lastly,  the  possession  of  sensibility  and  locomotility  leads  to  other 
characteristics  of  animated  beings.  These  functions  are  incapable  of 
constant,  unremitting  exertion.  Sleep^  therefore,  becomes  necessary. 
The  animal  is  also  capable  of  expressiony  or  of  language,  in  a  degree 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  sensibility,  and  of  his  power  over  the 
beings  that  surround  him. 

But  these  differences  in  function  are  not  so  discriminate  as  they  may 
appear  at  first.  There  are  many  animals,  that  are  as  irresistibly  at- 
tached to  the  soil  as  the  vegetables  themselves.  Like  the  latter,  they 
must,  of  necessity,  be  compelled  to  absorb  their  food  in  thS"  state  in  . 
which  it  is  presented  to  them.  Sensibility  and  locomotility  appear,  in 
the  zoophyte,  to  be  no  more  necessary  than  in  the  vegetable.  No 
nervous,  no  muscular  system  is  required ;  and,  accordingly,  none  can 
be  traced  in  them ;  whilst  many  of  those  spontaneous  motiom  of  the 
vegetable,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  have  been  considered  by 
some  to  indicate  the  first  rudiments  of  sensibility  and  locomotility;  and 
Linnaeus^  has  regarded  the  closure  of  the  flowers  towards  night  as  the 
%leep,  and  the  movements  of  vegetables,  for  the  approximation  of  the 
sexual  organs,  as  the  marriagcj  of  plants. 

n.  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

The  observations  made  on  the  differences  (^tween  animals  and  vege- 
tables have  anticipated  many  topics,  that  would  require  consideration 
^der  this  head.  These  general  properties,  which  man  possesses  along 
with  other  animals,  have  been  referred  to  in  a  cursory  manner.  They 
will  now  demand  a  more  special  investigation. 

1.   MATERIAL  COMPOSITION  OP  MAN. 

The  detailed  study  of  human  organization  is  the  province  of  the 
anatomist, — of  its  intimate  composition,  that  of  the  chemist.  In  ex- 
plaining the  functions  executed  by  the  various  organs,  the  physiologist 
will  frequently  have  occasion  to  trench  upon  both. 

The  boneSy  in  the  aggregate,  form  the  skeleton.  The  base  of  the 
skeleton  is  a  series  of  vertebrse,  with  the  skull  as  a  capital, — itself  re- 
garded as  a  vertebra.  This  base  is  situate  on  the  median  line  through 
^e  whole  trunk,  and  contains  a  cavity,  in  which  are  lodged  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  On  each  side  of  this,  other  bones,  which  by  some 
have  been  called  appendiceSj  are  arranged  in  pairs.  Upon  the  skeleton 
are  placed  muscles j  for  moving  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  for 
changing  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  soil.  The  body  is  divided 
into  trunk  and  limbs.  The  trunk,  which  is  the  principal  portion,  is 
composed  of  three  splanchnic  cavities,  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  heady 
situate  one  above  the  other.  They  contain  the  most  important  organs 
of  the  body, — those  that  effect  the  functions  of  sensibility,  digestion, 
respiration,  circulation,  &;c.  The  head  comprises  the /ace,  in  which  are 
the  organs  of  four  of  the  senses — sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste, — 
and  the  cranium,  which  lodges  the  brain — the  organ  of  the  mental 
manifestations,  and  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  nervous  system.     The 


'  Arooenit  Academ.,  torn.*  iv. 
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thorax  or  cTieBt  contains  the  lungs — organs  of  respiration — and  the 
heart,  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.  The  abdomen  contains  the 
principal  organs  of  digestion,  and  (if  we  include  in  it  the  pelvis),  those 
of  the  urinary  secretion  and  of  generation.  Of  the  limbs,  the  upper, 
suspended  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  are  instruments  of  prehension ; 
and  are  terminated  by  the  hand,  the  great  organ  of  touch.  The  lower 
are  beneath  the  trunk ;  and  are  agents  for  supporting  the  body,  and 
for  locomotion.  Vessels,  emanating  from  the  heart,  are  distributed  to 
every  part, — conveying  to  them  the  blood  necessary  for  their  life  and 
nutrition:  these  are  the  arteries.  Other  vessels  communicate  with 
them,  and  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart — the  veins;  whilst  a  third 
set  arise  in  the  tissues,  and  convey  into  the  circulation,  by  a  particular 
channel,  a  fluid  called  lymph — whence  they  derive  the  name  lymphatics. 
Nerves,  communicating  with  the  great  central  masses  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  distributed  to  every  part ;  and  lastly,  a  membrane  or  layer, 
possessed  of  acute  sensibility — the  skin — serves  as  an  outer  envelope 
to  the  whole  body. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  two  kinds  of  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body — the  chemical  or  inorganic;  and  the  organic j 
which  are  compound^  and  formed  only  under  the  force  of  life. 

The  chief  Chemical  or  Inorganic  Elements,  met  with,  are — oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  calcium ;  and,  in  smaller  quan- 
tity, sulphur,  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  silicium,  aluminium,  chlorine; 
also,  sodium,' magnesium,  &c.  &c. 

1.  Oxygen, — This  is  widely  distributed  in  the  solids  and  fluids ;  and 
a  constant  supply  of  it  from  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable  to  animal 
life.  It  is  almost  always  found  combined  with  other  bodies ;  often  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid, — that  is,  united  with  carbon.  In  a  separate 
state  it  is  met  with  in  the  air-bag  of  fishes,  in  which  it  is  found  varying 
in  quantity,  according  to  the  species,  and  the  depth  at  wliich  the  fish 
has  been  caught. 

2.  Sydrogen.-rThia  gas  occurs  universally  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  all  the  fluids,  and  of  many  of  the  solids;  and  is 
generally  in  a  state  of  combination  with  carbon.  In  the  human  intes- 
tines it  has  been  found  pure,  as  well  as  combined  with  carbon  and  sul- 
phur. 

3.  Carbon. — This  substance  is  met  with  under  various  forms,  in  both 
fluids  and  solids.  It  is  most  frequently  found  under  that  of  carbonic 
acid.  Carbonic  acid  has  been  detected  in  an  uncombined  state  in  urine 
by  Prout ;  and  in  the  blood  by  Vogel.*  It  exists  in  the  intestines  of 
animals ;  but  is  chiefly  met  with  in  animal  bodies,  in  combination  with 
the  alkalies  or  earths ;  and  is  emitted  by  all  animals  in  the  act  of  re- 
spiration. 

4.  Nitrogen. — This  gas  is  likewise  widely  distributed  as  a  component 
of  animal  substances,  and  especially  of  the  tissues.  It  occurs  in  an 
uncombined  state,  in  the  swimming-bladder  of  certain  fishes. 

6.  Phosphorus  is  an  essential  constituent  of  neurine ;  and  is  found 
united  with  oxygen,  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acidy  in  many  of  the 


•  Annalt  of  Pbiloaophy,  viL  56. 
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solids  and  fluids.  It  is  this  acid  that  is  combined  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  bones ;  and  with  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesia,  in  other 
parts.  It  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  luminousness  of  certain  ani- 
mals— as  of  the  firefly,  Pyrosoma  Atlanttcumy  &c. — but  nothing  pre- 
cise is  known  on  this  subject. 

6.  Calcium. — This  metal  is  found  in  the  animal  economy  only  in  the 
state  of  oxide — lime ;  and  it  is  generally  united  with  phosphoric  or  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  the  earth,  of  which  the  hard  parts  of  animals  are 
constituted. 

7.  Sulphur  i&not  met  with  extensively  in  animal  solids  or  fluids;  nor 
is  it  often  found  free,  but  usually  in  combination  with  oxygen  united  to 
soda,  potassa,  or  lime.  It  seems  to  be  an  invariable  concomitant  of 
albumen ;  and  is  found  in  the  intestines,  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  as  an  emanation  from  fetid  ulcers. 

8.  Iron, — This  metal  has  been  detected  in  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood ;  in  bile,  and  in  milk.  In  the  first  of  these  fluids  it  was,  for 
a  long  time,  considered  to  be  in  the  state  of  phosphate  or  sub-phosphate. 
Berzelius^  showed,  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  that  the  ashes  of  the 
colouring  matter  always  yielded  oxide  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of 
l-200th  of  the  original  mass.  That  distinguished  chemist  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  detect  the  condition  in  which  the  metal  exists  in  the 
blood;  and  could  not  discover  its  presence  by  any  of  the  liquid  tests. 
Subsequently,  Engelhart  showed,  that  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the 
blood,  when  carefully  separated  from  colouring  particles,  do  not  contain 
a  trace  of  iron ;  whilst  he  could  procure  it  from  the  red  corpuscles  by 
incineration.  He  also  succeeded  in  proving  its  existence  in  the  red 
corpuscles  by  liquid  tests ;  and  his  experiments  were  repeated,  with  the 
same  results,  by  Rose  of  Berlin.'  In  milk,  iron  seems  to  be  in  the  state 
of  phosphate.  * 

9.  Manganesium  has  been  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  along  with 
iron,  in  the  ashes  of  the  hair ;  in  bones,  and  blood,  and  also  in  gall- 
stones, and  in  the  blood. 

10.  Copper  and  lead. — It  was  conceived  by  M,  Devergie,  that  copper 
and  lead  may  exist  naturally  in  the  tissues  ;^  but  MM.  Flandin  and 
Danger,  and  a  commission  of  the  Academic  Koyale  de  M^decine  of 
Paris,  were  unable  to  confirm  the  existence  of  copper ;  and  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  Professor  F.  de  Cattanei  di  Momo,^  of  Pa  via, 
seem  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  lead  also.  M.  Barse,  however,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  August^ 
1843,  states,  that  he  found  both  metals  in  the  bodies  of  two  persons, 
to  whom  they  could  not  have  been  given  for  poisons.  The  researches 
of  Signer  Cattanei  di  Momo  appeared  to  prove  that  these  metals  do 
not  exist  in  the  bodies  of  new-bom  children  or  infants ;  and  M.  J. 
Bossignon  has  offered  a  solution  as  to  the  probable  source  of  the  copper, 
as  he  found  it  not  only  in  the  blood  and  muscles  of  the  dog,  but  in 

'  Medtoo-ChiinrgiedLl  Transact,  vol.  iii. 

•  Tamer's  Chemistry,  fifth  ed.,  p.  963.    London,  1834. 

s  Bullet  de  TAcad^m.  Rojrale  de  M^ecine,  19  F^vr.,  1839. 

*  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,  Aprile,  1840;  cite4  in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Re- 
Tiew,  Jan.,  1841,  p.  226. 
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many  articles  of  yegetable  and  animal  food ;  in  gelatin  from  bones,  for 
example,  in  sorrel,  chocolate,  bread,  coffee,  succory,  madder,  and  sugar. 
The  ashes  obtained  from  starch  sugar  yielded  4  per  cent,  of  copper ; 
those  of  gelatin,  0'03  per  cent. ;  and  those  of  bread,  0*005  to  0*008 
per  cent.^  It  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  present  in  the  human 
liver,'  and  M.  E.  Millon^  asserts,  that  human  blood  invariably  contains 
lead,  coppeis  silica,  and  manganese. 

11.  Silicium. — Silica  is  found  in  the  hair,  bones,  blood,  urine,  and 
in  urinary  calculi. 

12.  Chlorine. — In  combination  with  hydrogen,  and  forming  chloro* 
hydric  acidj  chlorine  is  met  with  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids.  It  is 
generally  united  with  soda.  Free  ohlorohydric  acid  has  also  been  found 
by  Dr.  Prout^  in  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  horse,  calf,  and  dog ; 
and  he  has  discovered  the  same  acid  in  the  sour  matter  ejected  from 
the  stomachs  of  those  labouring  under  indigestion.  Mr.  Children,  and 
Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,^  made  similar  observations ;  and  Pro* 
fessor  Emmet  and  the  author^  found  it  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
healthy  gastric  secretions  of  man. 

13.  Fluorine. — This  simple  substance  has  been  found  combined  with 
c^Ximm—fliLoride  of  calcium — in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  bones,  and 
urine. 

14.  Sodium. — Oxide  of  sodium,  soda,  forms  part  of  all  the -fluids. 
It  has  never  been  discovered  in  a  free  state ;  but  is  united  (without  an 
acid),  to  albumen.  Most  frequently,  it  is  combined  with  chlorine,  and 
phosphoric  acid ;  less  frequently,  with  lactic,  carbonic,  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  contained  in  most  of  the  animal  secre- 
tions ;  and  from  its  decomposition  may  result  the  chlorohydric  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  a  part  the  sqda  of  the  bile  and  other  fluids. 

16.  Potassium. — The  oxide,  potassa^  is  founcPin  many  animal  fluids, 
but  always  united  with  acids — sulphuric,  chlorohydric,  phosphoric,  &c. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  hence  one  of 
its  names — vegetable  alkali. 

16.  Magnesium. — The  oxide,  magnesia,  exists  sparingly  in  bones, 
and  in  some  other  parts ;  but  always  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid,  and  appears  to  be  always  associated  with  calcium. 

17.  Aluminium. — Alumina  is  said  by  Morichini  to  exist  in  the  ena- 
mel of  the  teeth.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  bones ;  and 
John,  in  white  hairs.  According  to  Schlossberger,  it  is  in  the  flesh  of 
fishes.^ 

18.  Titanium. — Dr.  Rees  affirms,  that  he  detected  it  in  salts  ob- 
tained from  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

'  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Deo.  1,  1843,  ftom  Gazette  M^icale  de  Paris,  and  Mr.  Paget,  Rep.  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1843-4,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  JalL,  1845,  p.  249. 
«  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  Am^r.  edit.,  p.  29,  Philad.,  1849. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  Paris,  1848. 

4  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1824,  p.  45. 

t  Rechercbes  Exp^rimentalee,  &C.,  sur  la  Digestion,  trad,  par  A.  G.  L.  Jourdan.  Art  4,  p. 
94,  Paris,  1827. 

•  See  under  the  head  of  **  Digestion,"  and  the  author's  Human  Health,  p.  191,  Philadelphia, 
1844. 

7  Henle,  Allgemeine  Anatomie,  s.  4.    Leipz.,  1841,  or  Jourdan's  translation,  i.  2,  Pturlt, 
1843. 
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19.  Arsenic. — It  was  asserted  by  M.  Orfila,  that  arsenic  exists  natu- 
rally in  the  human  body;  and  that  it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  human 
bones.  Subsequent  experiments,  however,  performed  by  M.  Orfila 
himself,  have  snown  that  there  was  fallacy  in  his  first  observations.^ 

Okganio  Elements,  proximate  principhs  or  compounds  of  organ- 
izatianj  are  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  the  elementary  substances, 
ID  definite  proportions.  Formerly,  four  only  were  admitted — gelatin^ 
fibrin^  albumen,  and  oil.  Of  late,  however,  organic  chemistry  has 
pointed  out  others,  which  are  divided  into  two  classes,— ^r«^,  those  that 
contain  nitrogen,  as  albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  osmazome,  mucus,  casein, 
urea,  uric  acid,  red  colouring  principle  of  the  blood,  yellow  colouring 
principle  of  the  bUe,  &c.;  and  secondly ,  those  that  do  not  contain  azote, 
— as  olein,  stearin,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  acetic, 
oxalic,  benzoic,  and  lactic  acids,  sugar  o^  milk,  sugar  of  diabetes,  pi- 
cromel,  colouring  principle  of  Uie  bile,  and  that  of  other  solids  and 
liquids,  &c. 

a.  Organic  Elements  that  contain  Nitrogen. 

1.  Protein. — Modern  researches  appear  to  have  shown,  that  the 
chief  proximate  principles  of  animal  tissues,  and  those  that  have  been 
regarded  as  highly  nutritious  among  vegetables,  have  almost  identically 
the  same  composition ;  and  are  modifications  of  a  principle  to  whicn 
Mulder — its  discoverer — gave  the  name  Protein.  If  animal  albumen, 
fibrin,  or  casein,  be  dissolved  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  the  solution  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, these  substances  are  decomposed.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid 
to  the  solution  causes,  in  all  three,  the  separation  of  a  gelatinous  trans- 
lucent precipitate,  which  has  exactly  the  same  character  and  composi- 
tion, from  whichsoever  of  the  solutions  it  is  obtained.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured, too,  from  globulin  of  blood,  and  from  vegetable  albumen.^ 

The  chemical  relations  of  protein,  especially  in  regard  to  oxygen, 
are  full  of  interest.  The  products  of  its  oxidation,  hinoxide  and  trit- 
oxide  of  protein^  occur  constantly  in  the  blood.  They  are  formed  in 
the  lungs  from  fibrin ;  which,  in  a  moist  state,  possesses  the  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen.  Fibrin,  oxidized  in  the  lungs,  is,  according  to 
Mulder,  the  principal — if  not  the  only — carrier  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  in  the  blood  to  the  tissues;  and  it  is  from  this  substance  especially, 
that  the  secretions  are  formed.  In  inflammatory  conditions,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  protein  in  an  oxidized  state  is  contained  in  the  blood 
th^  in  health;  and  this,  according  to  Mulder,  gives  occasion  to  the 
buffy  coat.* 

(nie  following  substances  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  or  com- 
binations of  protein.  They  are  composed  of  it  and  of  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphorus,  or  of  sulphur,  or  both.  ^ 

'  Rapport  de  I'Acad^mie  Rojale  de  MMecioe,  Juillet,  1841;  Taylor's  Medical  Jurispiu- 
deoce,  l^  Dr.  Griffith,  p.  133,  Pbilad.,  1845;  and  Siroou,  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soo. 
edit^  p.  4,  Lond^  1845,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1845. 

*  Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  Gregory's  and  Webster's  edit,  p.  100.     Cambridge,  184S. 

*  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soc.  edit, p.  12,  London,  1845 ;  or  American  edit, 
Phiiadelphia,  1845.  4  Henle,  op.  cit,  p.  31. 
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a.  Albumen. — This  is -one  of  the  most  common  organic  constituents; 
and  appears  under  two  forms — liquid  and  concrete.  In  its  purest  state, 
the  former  is  met  with  in  white  of  egg — whence  its  name ;  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood;  the  lymph  of  the  absorbents;  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
great  splanchnic  cavities  and  of  the  areolar  membrane ;  and  in  the 
synovial  secretion.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  without  smell  or 
taste ;  and  is  coagulated  bj  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  metallic  solutions, 
infusion  of  galls,  and  by  a  temperature  of  168°  Fahrenheit.  A  very 
dilute  solution,  however,  does  not  become  turbid  until  it  is  boiled.  It 
is  excreted  J)y  the  kidneys  in  large  quantities,  in  the  disease,  which, 
owing  to  ^ts  presence  in  the  urine,  has  been  called  Albuminuria. 

Concrete^  coagulated^  or  Bolid  albumen^  is  wnite;  tasteless;  and  elastic; 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  oil ;  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Albumen  is  always  combined  with  soda.  It  exists,  in  abundance — 
both  the  liquid  and  concrete — in  different  parts  of  the  animal  body. 
Hair,  nails,  and  horn  consist  of  it ;  and  it  is,  in  some  form  or  other,  a 
constituent  of  many  tumours. 

In  the  advanced  chyliferous  vessels  albumen  is  found  in  quantity; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  every  proteinaceous  aliment,  and  perhaps  those 
that  are  not  proteinaceous,  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  albumen  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  so  that  it  becomes  the  nutritious  constituent  of 
whatever  fluid  is  absorbed  for  the  formation  of  tissue.  It  is  not,  of 
itself,  organizable ;  requiring  first  to  be  converted  into  fibrin. 

b.  Fibrin. — This  proximate  principle  exists  in  the  chyle ;  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  blood ;  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh ; 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  animal  substances. 
It  is  obtained  by  beating  the  blood  with  a  rod,  as  it  issues  from  a  vein. 
The  fibrin  attaches  itself  to  each  twig  in  the  form  of  red  filaments, 
which  may  be  deprived  of  their  colour  by  repeated  washing  with  cold 
water.  Fibrin  is  solid ;  white ;  flexible ;  slightly  elastic ;  insipid ;  in- 
odorous ;  and  heavier  than  water.  It  is  neither  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, nor  acids ;  dissolves  in  liquid  potassa  or  soda,  in  the  cold,  without 
much  change ;  and  when  warm,  becomes  decomposed. 

Fibrin  constitutes  the  buffy  coat  of  blood;  it  is  thrown  out  from  the 
blood-vessels,  as  a  secretion,  in  many  cases  of  inflammation ;  and  be- 
comes subsequently  organized. 

There  is  no  mode  of  distinguishing  liquid  fibrin  from  liquid  albumen, 
except  by  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  former.  Consequently, 
according  to  Henle,^  if  a  liquid  does  not  coagulate  of  itself,  it  does  not 
contain  fibrin.  A  very  small  quantity,  however,  of  fibrin  may  be  so 
dissolved  in  serous  fluid,  that  it  will  not  coagulate.'  The  change  of 
albumen  to  fibrin  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  important  step  in  the 
process  of  assimilation,  fibrin  being  endowed  with  much  higher  organ- 
izable properties  than  albumen.  This  has  been  attributed  to  some 
influence  exerted  upon  albuminous  fluids  by  the  living  surfaces  over 
which  they  pass. 

The  correspondence  of  fibrin  with  albumen  is  shown  by  the  circum- 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  38. 

'  Dr.  Buchanan,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1836,  pp.  53  and  00,  and  ibid,  for  1845,  p.  617. 
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Stance,  that  it  may  be  whollj  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  that  this  solution  greatly  resembles  a  solution  of  albumen, 
and  is  coagulated  by  heat.  This  happens,  however,  only  to  the  ordi- 
nary fibrin  of  venous  blood.  That  which  is  obtained  from  arterial  blood 
or  from  the  bufiy  coat;  or  which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
air,  is  not  thus  soluble,  the  difference  appearing  to  depend  upon  the 
larger  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  latter ;  for  a  solution  of 
venous  fibrin  in  nitre,  contained  in  a  deep  cylindrical  jar,  allows  a  pre- 
cipitate in  fine  flocks  to  fall  gradually,  provided  the  air  has  access  to 
the  surface ;  but  not  if  its  access  be  prevented.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  the  solution  of  nitre,  and  posseQses  the  properties  of  arterial 
fibrin.*  Hence,,  as  Dr.  Carpenter*  has  remarked,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood  most  nearly  resembles  albumen ;  whilst 
that  of  arterial  blood,  and  of  the  buffy  coat,  contains  more  oxygen,  and 
is  more  highly  animalized ;  and  that  the  maiter  of  the  red  corpuscles 
is  not  the  only  constituent  of  the  blood,  which  undergoes  a  change  in 
the  respiratory  process. 

c.  Ciwew,  Oaseumy  Oaseotis  matter. — This  substance  exists  in  great- 
est abundance  in  milk ;  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  It  is  found  also  in 
blood,  saliva,  bile,  pancreatic  juice ;  in  pus,  tubercular  matter,  &c.  To 
obtain  it,  milk  must  be  left  at  rest,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  until 
it  is  coagulated :  the  cream  that  collects  on  the  surface  must  be  taken 
off;  the  clot  well  washed  with  water,  drained  upon  a  filter,  and  dried. 
The  residuum  is  pure  casein.  It  is  a  white,  insipid,  inodorous  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  especially 
in  ammonia.  It  possesses  considerable  analogy  with  albumen.  Front 
ascribes  the  characteristic  flavour  of  cheese  to  the  presence  of  caseate 
of  ammonia. 

Until  recently,  it  was  believed  that  vegetable  albumen  and  fibrin 
differ  from  animal  albumen  and  fibrin ;  but  Mulder  showed  that  this  is 
not  the  case ;  and  casein,  which  agrees  with  the  others  in  composi- 
tion, has  been  found  by  Liebig  in  the  vegetable.  Legumin  is  vegetable 
casein.  Of  late,  the  views  of  Mulder  as  to  the  very  existence  of  pro- 
tern  have  been  combated  by  Liebig  and  Th.  Fleitmann;^  but, still — as 
Mwsrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget^  have  remarked — there  seems  sufficient  proba- 
bility in  those  views  to  justify  the  received  use  of  the  term  ^^ protein 
wmipownds^''  in  speaking  of  the  class,  including  fibrin,  albumen,  and 
others,  to  which  the  name  of  ^^ albuminous  compounds''  was  formerly 
applied. 

2.  Globuiin. — The  globulin  of  Berzelius  consists  of  the  envelopes  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  and  of  the  part  of  their  contents  that  remains 
after  the  extraction  of  the  hsematosin.  The  two  constitute  hsemato^ 
globulin.  M.  Lecanu  regards  globulin  as  identical  with  albumen ;  accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  it  belongs  to  the  combinations  of  protein.     Simon  terms 

'  Scherer,  Chemiscb-pbysiologische  Untersuchungen,  Annalen  der  Cbemie,  &c.,  Ck;t.  1841, 
cited  in  Graiiam's  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  692,  Pbilad.,  1843. 

'  Priociples  of  Human  Physiology,  2(1  edit.,  p.  479,  Philad.,  1845. 

'  Soberer,  in  Canstatt  und  Eisenrnann's  Jahresbericiit  uber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Biologie 
im  Jahre,  1847,  8.  82.     Erlangen,  1848. 

*  Manual  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  24,  Pbilad,  1849. 
VOL.  I. — 1 
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it  blood  caseiny  and  Henle^  thinks  it  probable,  that  it  is  in  reality  only 
albumen  with  the  membranes  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Berzelius  con- 
siders the  crystalline  lens  to  be  composed  of  the  same  substance. 

8.  Pemin. — This  substance,  to  which  Eberle  gave  the  name,  was  dis- 
covered oy  Schwann.  It  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  protein,  but  has 
not  been  much  examined.  It  is  contained  in  the  gastric  juice ;  and  its 
physiological  properties  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Digestion. 
It  greatly  resembles  albumen ;  coagulates  by  heat  and  alcohol;  and  loses 
its  solvent  virtues.  It  is  best  procured  by  digesting  portions  of  the 
mticous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  cold  water,  after  they  have  been 
macerated  for  some  time  in  water  at  a  temperature  between  80^  and 
100^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  warm  water  dissolves  various  substances  as 
well  as  some  of  the  pepsin ;  but  the  cold  water  takes  up  little  more  than 
the  pepsin,  which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  cold  solution  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish-brown  viscid  fluid.  The  addition  of  alcohol  throws  down 
the  pepsin  in  grayish- white  flocculi;  and  one  part  of  the  principle  thus 
prepared,  when  dissolved  in  even  60,000  parts  of  water,  will  digest 
meat  and  other  alimentary  substances.  Liebig  doubts  the  existence  of 
pepsin  as  a  distinct  compound.  According  to  him — as  explained  here- 
after— the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  owing  to  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  a  matter  dissolved  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  aided  by  oxygen  introduced  into  the  saliva. 

4.  Gelatin. — This  is  the  chief  constituent  of  cellular  tissue,  skin, 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilages.  The  membranes  and  bones  also 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  it.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  these  sub- 
stances for  some  time  in  water ;  clarifying  the  concentrated  solution ; 
allowing  it  to  cool,  and  drying  the  substance,  thus  obtained,  in  the  air. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  glue;  in  a  more  liquid  form,  jelly.  Gelatin 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water ;  is  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies ;  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Alcohol  precipi- 
tates it  from  its  solution  in  water.  It  is  not  a  compound  of  protein: 
hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  it  cannot  yield  albumen,  fibrin,  or 
casein;  and,  therefore,  that  blood  cannot  be  formed  of  it.  The  animal 
system,  it  has  been  maintained,  can  convert  one  form  of  protein  into 
another,  but  cannot  form  protein  Arom  compounds  that  do  not  contain 
it.  This  deduction — as  stated  hereafter — is  probably  too  hasty.  It  is 
admitted,  that  gelatin  may  be  produced  from  fibrin  and  albumen ;  since, 
in  animals  that  are  fed  on  these  alone,  the  nutrition  of  the  gelatinous 
tissues  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that 
gelatin  may  go  to  the  formation  of  the  proteinaceous  tissues. 

Gelatin,  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  forms  the  air-bag  of  different  fishes, 
and  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  isinglass.  It  is  used  extensively 
in  the  arts,  on  account  of  its  adhesive  quality,  under  the  forms  o{  glue 
and  size.  What  is  called  portable  soup  is  dried  jelly,  seasoned  with 
various  spices. 

6.  Ohondrin. — This  was  first  discovered  by  J,  Miller.  It  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  cornea,  the  permanent  cartilages,  and  the  bones  before 
ossification.    It  is  a  variety  of  gelatin. 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  53. 
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6.  OBmazome. — This  is  the  matiire  extractive  du  houilhny  extractive, 
and  sapanaceotis  extract  of  meat, — When  flesh,  cut  into  small  frag- 
ments, is  macerated  in  successive  portions  of  cold  water,  the  albumen, 
osmazome,  and  salts  are  dissolved;  and,  on  boiling  the  solution,  the 
albumen  is  coagulated.  From  the  liquid  remaining,  the  osmazome  may 
be  procured  in  a  separate  state,  bj  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  and  treating  with  cold  alcohol.  This  substance  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  animal  prin- 
ciples by  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol — whether  cold  or  at  the  boil- 
ing point — and  by  not  forming  a  jelly  when  its  solution  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation. 

Osmazome  exists  in  the  muscles  of  animals,  the  blood,  and  the  brain. 
It  gives  the  peculiar  flavour  of  meat  to  soups ;  and,  according  to  Four- 
croy,  the  brown  crust  of  roast  meat  consists  of  it. 

JKreatin  and  Kreatinin  are  two  principles  which  were  formerly  in- 
cluded among  the  extractive  or  ill-defined  matters  of  muscular  tissue. 
They  have  been  investigated  by  Liebig,^  who  discovered  them  also  yi 
urine.  They  appear  to  be  like  urea,  mere  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  muscle. 

7.  Mucus. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  various  substances;  and 
hence  the  discordant  characters  ascribed  to  it.  Applying  it  to  the  fluid 
secreted  by  mucous  surfaces,  it  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  source 
whence  it  is  derived.  Its  leading  characters  may  be  exemplified  in  that 
derived  from  the  nostrils,  which  has  the  following  properties.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  imbibes  a  little  of  the  latter,  and 
becomes  transparent;  it  is  neither  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  rendered 
homy;  but  is  coagulated  by  tannic  acid. 

Mucus,  in  a  liquid  state,  serves  as  a  protecting  covering  to  different 
parts.  Hence  it  varies  somewhat  in  its  characters,  according  to  the 
oflice  it  has  to  fulfil.  When  inspissated,  it  forms,  according  to  some, 
the  minute  scales  that  are  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
friction,  corns,  and  the  thick  layers  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  nails,  and 
bomy  parts;  and  it  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  hair,  wool, 
feathers,  scales  of  fishes,  &c. 

8.  £^ea. — This  proximate  principle  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  man^ 
malia  When  they  are  in  a  state  of  health.  In  human  urine  it  is  less 
abundant  after  a  meal,  and  it  may  nearly  disappear  in  diabetes,  and 
affections  of  the  liver.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  urine  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup.  The  syrup  is  then  treated  with  four  parts  of  alco- 
hol, which  are  afterwards  volatilized  by  heating  the  alcoholic  extract. 
The  mass  that  remains  is  dissolved  in  water,  or  rather  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallized. 

The  purest  urea  that  has  been  obtained  assumes  the  shape  of  acicu- 
lar  prisms  similar  to  those  of  the  muriate  of  strontian.  It  is  colourless, 
deroid  of  smell,  or  of  action  on  blue  vegetable  colours,  transparent,  and 
Bomewhat  hard.  Its  taste  is  cool,  slightly  sharp,  and  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  greater  than  that  of  water. 

Urea  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Prout  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  de- 

*  Chemittry  of  Food,  London,  1847. 
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composition  of  the  gelatinous  tissues ;  but,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  has  re- 
marked/ there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  thus  to  limit  the  mode  of  its 
production. 

9*  Uric  or  lithic  acid. — This  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  man,  birds, 
serpents,  tortoises,  crocodiles,  lizards;  in  the  excrements  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  very  frequently  in  urinary  calculi.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving any  urinary  calculus  which  contains  it,  or  the  sediment  of  hu- 
man urine,  in  warm  liquid  potassa,  and  precipitating  the  uric  acid  by 
the  chlorohydric.  Pure  uric  acid  is  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  ft 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  dissolved  very  sparingly  by  cold  or  hot 
water,  requiring  about  10,000  times  its  weight  of  that  fluid,  at  60°  of 
Fahrenheit,  for  solution.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  this  acid  is  not  free, 
but  is  commonly  combined  with  ammonia;  the  reddening  of  litmus 
paper  being  not  altogether  owing  to  it,  but  to  the  super-phosphate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  likewise  present  in  urine. 

In  the  herbivora,  this  acid  is  replaced  by  the  hippuric.  Xanihie 
acidy  found  by  Marcet  in  urinary  calculi,  seems  to  have  been  uric 
acid. 

10.  Bed  colouring  principles  of  the  blood, — It  has  been  already  ob- 
served that  Engelhart  and  Kose,  German  chemists,  had  detected  iron 
in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  had  not  found  it  in  the  other 
principles  of  that  fluid.  It  has  been  considered  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  colour.  Engelhart's  experiments 
did  not,  however,  determine  the  manner  in  which  it  acts,  nor  in  what  state 
it  exists  in  the  blood.  The  sulphocyanic  acid  which  is  found  in  the 
saliva,  forms,  with  peroxide  of  iron,  a  colour  exactly  like  that  of  venous 
blood ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the  colouring  matter  may  be  a  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  iron. 

To  obtain  the  red  colouring  matter,  hsematin  or  hsematoBinj  allow 
the  crassamentum  or  clot,  cut  into  thin  pieces,  to  drain  as  much  as 
possible  on  bibulous  paper,  triturating  it  with  water,  and  then  evapo- 
rating the  solution  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122°  of  Fahren- 
heit. When  thus  prepared,  the  colouring  particles  are  no  longer  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  their  nature  is  somewhat  modified,  in  conse- 

S[uence  of  which  they  are  insoluble  in  water.  When  half  dried,  they 
orm  a  brownish-red,  granular,  friable  mass;  and,  when  completely 
dried  at  a  temperature  between  167°  and  190°,  the  mass  is  tough, 
hard,  and  brilliant.  The  mode  in  which  the  hsematosin  is  concerned 
in  the  coloration  of  the  blood,  will  be  inquired  into  under  the  head  of 
Bbspiration. 

A  brown  colouring  matter,  heemaphmnj  and  a  blue  colouring  matter, 
Tissmacyaniny  have  been  described.  The  former,  however,  it  has  been 
suggested,  is  nothing  more  than  hsematin  modified  by  an  alkali ;  and 
Simon^  never  succeeded  in  detecting  the  latter. 

11.  Yellow  colouring  principle  of  the  bile; — eholepyrrhin  of  Berze- 
lius,  bUipheein  of  Simon. — This  substance  is  present  in  the  bile  of 
nearly  all  animals.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost  all  gall- 
stones, and  is  deposited  in  the  gall-bladder  under  the  form  of  magma. 

'  Human  Physiology,  $  673,  Lend.  1843.  *  Op.  oit,  p.  42. 
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It  IS  solid;  pnlyernlent ;  when  dry,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  heavier  than 
water.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  it  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
charcoal,  &c.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  the  oils;  but  solu- 
ble in  alkalies.  On  the  gradual  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  a  fluid,  which 
contains  this  substance  in  solution,  a  very  characteristic  series  of  tints 
is  evolved.  The  fluid  becomes  first  blue,  then  green,  afterwards  vio- 
let and  red,  and  ultimately  assumes  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  colour. 

On  adding  an  acid  to  a  solution  of  biliphaein,  a  precipitation  of  green 
flocculi  takes  place :  these  possess  all  the  properties  of  chlorophyll,  or 
the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  In  this  state  it  is  termed  bUi- 
verdin  by  Serzelius ;  and  is  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  bili- 
phdBin.^ 

These  are  the  chief  nitrogenized  organic  elements. 

b.  Organic  JElements  that  do  not  contain  Nitrogen* 

1.  Olein  and  Stearin. — Fixed  oils  and  fats  are  not  pure  proximate 
principles,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  They  were  long  presumed 
to  consist  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  fluid :  the  former  of  these 
was  called  Stearin^  from  orcap,  suet ;  the  latter  Ulain  or  Oleiny  from 
«xa«or,  oil.  Stearin  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  vegetable  and  animal 
suet ;  of  fat  and  butter ;  and  is  found,  although  in  small  quantity,  in 
fixed  oils.  In  suety  bodies,  it  is  the  cause  of  their  solidity.  Elain 
and  stearin  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  exposing  fixed  oil  to 
a  low  temperature ;  and  pressing  it,  when  congealed,  between  folds  of 
bibulous  paper.  The  stearin  is  thus  obtained  in  a  separate  form ;  and 
by  pressing  the  bibulous  paper  under  water,  an  oily  matter  is  procured, 
which  is  elain  in  a  state  of  purity.  Modern  chemistry  has  shown, 
however,  that  fat  contained  in  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue  is  composed 
of  a  base  termed  glycerin — ^itself  hydrated  oxide  of  glyceryl — with 
stearic  and  margaric  acids.  Stearin  is  a  bi-stearate  of  glycerin: — 
olein,  or  elain,  an  ohate  of  glycerin. 

2.  Fatty  matter  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. — ^Vauquelin*  found  two 
varieties  of  fatty  matter  in  the  brain, — the  one  white,  the  other  red, 
the  properties  of  which  have  not  been  fully  investigated.  Both  give 
rise  to  phosphoric  acid  by  calcination,  without  there  being  any  evidence 
of  an  acid,  or  phosphate  in  their  composition.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  repeatedly  boiling  the  cerebral  substance  in  alcohol ;  filtering  each 
time;  mixing  the  various  liquors,  and  suffering  them  to  cool: — a  lamel- 
lated  substance  is  deposited,  which  is  the  white  fatty  matter.  By  eva- 
porating the  alcohol,  which  still  contains  red  fatty  matter  and  osmazome, 
to  the  consistence  of  bouillie;  and  exposing  this,  when  cold,  to  the 
action  of  alcohol,  the  osmazome  is  entirely  dissolved,  whilst  the  alcohol 
takes  up  scarcely  any  red  fatty  matter. 

3.  Acetic  add. — This  acid  exists  in  a  very  sensible  manner  in  sweat, 
urine,  and  milk — even  when  entirely  sweet.  It,  or  lactic  acid,  is  formed 
in  the  stomach  in  indigestion ;  was  found  by  the  author  and  his  late 
friend.  Professor  Emmet,  contained  in  the  gastric  secretions  in  health, 

'  Simon,  op.  cit,  p.  44.  '  Annates  de  Chim.,  Ixxxi.  37. 
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and  13  one  of  the  constant  products  of  the  putrid  fermentation  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substances.  It  is  the  most  prevalent  of  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  most  easilv  formed  artificially. 

4.  Oxalic  acid. — ^This  acid, — which  exists  extensively  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  always  united  with  lime,  potassa,  soaa,  or  oxide  of 
iron, — is  only  found,  combined  with  lime,  as  an  animal  constituent  ia 
certain  urinary  calculi. 

6.  Benzoic  acid. — This  acid,  found  in  many  individuals  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  cow, 
camel,  and  rhinoceros ;  and  sometimes  in  that  of  man,  especially  of 
children.  When  benzoic  acid  is  swallowed,  hippuric  acid  is  observed 
in  the  urine ;  and  it  was  supposed  by  Mr.  A.  Ure  and  others,  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  hippuric ;  and  as  the 
hippurates  are  more  soluble,  it  was  suggested  by  him,  that  benzoic  acid 
might  be  advantageously  exhibited  in  lithuria,  and  in  cases  of  gouty 
depositions  of  lithate  of  soda.  It  has  been  found,  however,  by  Drs. 
Keller  and  Garrod,*  and  by  Professor  Booth,  and  Mr.  Boy^,  of  Phila- 
delphia,^ that  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid  exerts  no  influence  on 
the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

6.  Lactic  acid. — Acid  of  milk  is  met  with  in  blood,  gastric  juice, 
urine,  milk,  marrow,  and  also  in  muscular  flesh.  At  times  it  is  in  a 
free  state,  but  is  usually  united  with  alkalies.  However  much  it  may- 
be concentrated,  it  does  not  crystallize,  but  remains  under  the  form  of 
syrup  or  extract.  When  cold  it  is  tasteless,  but  when  heated  has  a 
sharp  acid  taste.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  this  acid,  like  urea,  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  the  system;  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  however,  it  is  a  general  product  of  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  animal  matters  within  the  body.  Liebig^  formerly 
denied,  that  any  lactia  acid  is  formed  in  the  stomach  in  health ;  and 
aflSrmed,  that  the  property  possessed  by  many  substances,  such  as  starch, 
and  the  varieties  of  sugar,  by  contact  with  animal  matters  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  of  passing  into  lactic  acid,  had  induced  physiologists 
too  hastily  to  assume  the  fact  of  the  production  of  lactic  acid  during 
healthy  digestion : — yet  he  now  admits  its  presence. 

7.  Sugar  of  milk. — This  substance,  which  is  so  called  because  it  has 
a  saccharine  taste,  and  exists  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  milk,  differs  from 
ordinary  sugar  in  not  fermenting.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  whey, 
formed  during  the  making  of  cheese,  to  the  consbtence  of  honey;  al- 
lowing the  mass  to  cool ;  dissolving ;  clarifying  and  crystallizing.  It 
commonly  crystallizes  in  regular  parallelopipedons,  terminated  by  pyra- 
mids with  four  faces.  It  is  white ;  semitransparent ;  hard,  and  of  a 
slightly  saccharine  taste. 

8.  Sugar  of  diabetes. — In  diabetes  mellitus,  the  urine,  which  is  often 
passed  in  enormous  quantity,  contains,  at  the  expense  of  the  economy, 
a  large  amount  of  peculiar  saccharine  matter,  which,  when  properly 
purified,  appears  identical  in  properties  and  composition  with  vegetable 

'  Liebig*8  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  316. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  Phila., 
May,  1843,  and  Transactions  of  the  A.  P.  Society,  vol.  ix.  pt  2,  Philad.,  1845. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
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sugar,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  sugar  of  grapes — •glucose — than 
to  that  of  the  cane.  It  is  obtained  in  an  irregmarly  crystalline  mass, 
by  evaporating  diabetic  urine  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  keeping 
it  in  a  warm  place  for  several  days.  It  is  purified  by  washing  in  cold, 
or — at  the  most — ^gently  heated  alcohol,  till  the  liquor  comes  ofi*  colour- 
less ;  and  then  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol.  By  repeated  crystallization 
it  is  thus  rendered  pure.^  In  the  notes  of  two  cases  of  diabetes  mel- 
litus  now  before  the  author,  it  appears,  that  sixteen  ounces  of  the  urine 
of  one  patient,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*034,  afforded  a  straw-co- 
loured extract,  which,  when  cold  and  consolidated,  weighed  one  ounce 
and  five  drachms.  The  same  quantity  of  the  urine  of  the  other  patient, 
specific  gravity  1'040,  yielded  one  ounce  and  seven  drachms.  Neither 
extract  appeared  to  contain  urea  when  nitric  acid  was  added ;  but  when 
a  portion  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
212^,  traces  of  ammonia  were  manifested  on  the  vapour  being  presented 
to  the  fumes  of  chlorohydric  acid.  From  this  a  conclusion  was  drawn, 
that  urea  was  present,  as  it  is  the  only  known  animal  matter  decom- 
posed by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  In  a  little  more  than  a  month, 
the  subject  of  the  latter  case  passed  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pints  of  urine,  or  about  seventy-five  pounds  troy  of  diabetic  sugar ! 

9.  Bilin  or  PicromeL — M.  Thenard*  discovered  this  principle  in  the 
bile  of  the  ox,  sheep,  dog,  cat,  and  several  birds ;  Chevalier,  in  that  of 
man.  To  obtain  it,  the  acetate  of  lead  of  commerce  must  be  added  to 
bile  until  there  is  no  longer  any  precipitate.  By  this  means,  the  yellow 
matter  of  the  bile  and  the  whole  of  the  fatty  matter  are  thrown  down, 
united  with  the  oxide  of  lead ;  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  are  likewise  precipi- 
tated. The  picromel  may  then  be  thrown  down  from  the  filtered  liquor 
by  the  subacetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  which  is  a  combination  of 
picromel  with  oxide  of  lead,  must  now  be  washed  and  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid.  Through  this  solution,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  to  sepa- 
rate the  lead ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the  acetic  acid  driven 
off  by  evaporation. 

Pure  picromel  is  devoid  of  colour,  and  has  the  same  appearance  and 
consistence  as  thick  turpentine.  Its  taste  is  at  first  acrid  and  bitten 
bat  afterwards  sweet.  Its  smell  is  nauseous,  and  specific  gravity  greater 
than  that  of  water.  When  digested  with  resin  of  bile,  a  portion  of 
the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  a  solution  obtained,  which  has  a  bitter  and 
a  Bweet  taste,  and  yields  a  precipitate  with  the  subacetate  of  lead  and 
the  stronger  acids.  This  is  the  compound  that  causes  the  peculiar  taste 
of  the  bile. 

10.  Ckolesterin. — This  is  a  constituent  principle  of  the  blood,  bile, 
medullary  neurine,  and  vemix  caseosa.  It  is  often  precipitated  from 
bile  in  a  crystalline  state;  and  forms  of  itself  concretions  which  have 
an  evidently  laminated  texture.  It  has  been  very  frequently  met  with 
in  morbid  secretions  and  tissues ;  in  the  fluid  of  dropsies ;  in  that  of 
cjsts  and  hydatids ;  and  in  medullary  fungus  and  other  tumours.     At 

'  Prout,  MediooChirurg.  Transact,  viii.  538. 

*  Memoir.  d'Arcueil,  L  23,  and  Trait^  de  Chimie,  torn.  iii. 
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times,  it  is  dissolved ;  at  others,  swims  upon  the  flnid  in  brilliant  plates, 
or  forms  solid  masses.  It  is  obtained  from  biliary  calculi  by  boiling  in 
water,  and  dissolving  them  afterwards  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  coolings 
crystals  of  cholesterin  separate. 

These  inorganic  and  organic  elements — with  others  of  less  moment 
discovered  by  modem  chemists — variously  combined  and  modified  by 
the  vital  force,  constitute  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  fabric. 
Chemistry,  in  its  present  improved  condition,  enables  us  to  separate 
them,  and  to  investigate  their  properties ;  but  all  the  information  we 
derive  from  this  source  relates  to  bodies,  that  have  been  influenced  by 
the  vital  force,  but  are  no  longer  so;  and  in  the  constant  muta- 
tions that  occur  in  the  system  whilst  life  exists,  and  under  its  control- 
ling agency,  the  same  textures  might  exhibit  very  different  chemical 
characteristics,  could  our  researches  be  directed  to  them  under  those 
circumstances.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  physiologist  has  to  apply 
chemical  elucidations  to  operations  of  the  living  machine,  he  must  re- 
collect, that  all  his  analogies  are  drawn  from  dead  matter,  which  dif- 
fers so  widely  from  the  living  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  wise  and 
discriminating  caution. 

The  components  of  the  animftl  body  are  invariably  found  under  two 
forms — solids  Bkud  fluids.  Both  are  met  with  in  every  animal,  the  for- 
mer being  derived  from  the  latter;  for,  from  the  blood  every  part  of 
the  body  is  separated;  yet  they  are  mutually  dependent,  for  every 
liquid  is  contained  in  a  solid.  The  blood  itself  circulates  in  solid 
vessels.  Both,  too,  possess  an  analogous  composition  ;  are  in  constant 
motion,  and  incessantly  converted  from  one  into  the  other.  Every 
animal  consists  of  a  union  of  the  two  ;  and  this  union  is  indispensable 
to  life.  Yet  certain  vague  notions  with  regard  to  their  relative  pre- 
ponderance in  the  economy,  and  to  their  agency  in  the  production  of 
disease,  have  led  to  discordant  doctrines  of  pathology, — the  solidisU 
believing,  that  the  cause  of  most  affections  is  resident  in  the  solids ; 
the  humorists^  that  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  the  fluids.  In  this,  as  in 
similar  cases,  the  mean  will/ lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  result.  The 
causes  of  disease  ought  not  to  be  sought  in  the  one  or  the  other  exclu- 
sively. 

0.  Of  the  Solid  Parts  of  the  Human  Body, 

A  solid  is  a  body  whose  particles  adhere  to  each  other,  so  that  they 
do  not  separate  by  their  own  weight ;  but  require  the  agency  of  some 
extraneous  force  to  effect  the  disjunction.  Anatomists  reduce  all  the 
solids  of  the  human  body  to  twelve  varieties ; — Jone,  eartilagey  musclej 
ligament,  vessel,  nerve,  ganglion,  follicle,  gland,  membrane,  areolar 
membrane,  and  viscus. 

1.  Bone  is  the  hardest  of  the  solids.  It  forms  the  skeleton ;  the 
levers  for  the  various  muscles  to  act  upon ;  and  serves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  important  organs. 

2.  Cartilage  is  of  a  white  colour,  formed  of  very  elastic  tissue ; 
covering  the  articular  extremities  of  bone  to  facilitate  their  movements ; 
sometimes  added  to  bones  to  prolong  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ribs; 
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at  others,  placed  within  the  articulations  to  act  as  elastic  cushions ;  and, 
in  the  foetus,  forming  a  substitute  for  bone.  Hence,  cartilages  are  di- 
vided into  articular  or  incrustingj  cartilages  of  prolongation^  interarti- 
ciUar  cartHageSy  and  cartilages  of  ossification. 

3.  Muscles  constitute  the  flesh  of  animals.  Thej  consist  of  fasci- 
culi of  red  and  contractile  fibres,  extending  generally  from  one  bone  to 
another ;  and  are  the  agents  of  all  movements. 

4.  Ligaments  are  tough ;  difficult  to  tear ;  and,  under  the  form  of 
cords  or  membranes,  serve  to  connect  different  parts  with  each  other, 
particularly  bones  and  muscles ;  hence  their  division,  by  some  anato- 
mists, into  ligaments  of  bones — as  the  ligaments  of  the  joints ;  and 
ligaments  of  muscles^ — as  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses. 

5.  Vessels  are  solids,  having  the  form  of  canals,  in  which  the  fluids 
circulate.  They  are  called — according  to  the  fluid  they  convey — «aw- 
guineous  {arterial  and  venomi)^  chyliferouSj  lymphatic^  &c. 

6.  Nerves  are  cords,  consisting  of  numerous  tubular  fasciculi.  These 
are  connected  with  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  great  sympathetic. 
They  are  the  orgaiis  by  which  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centres,  and  by  which  each  part  is  endowed  with  vitality.  There  are 
three  great  divisions  of  the  nerves, — ^the  cerebrospinal^  true  9pinaly 
and  organic. 

7.  Granglions  are  solid  knots  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  which  seem  to 
be  formed  of  an  inextricable  interlacing  of  nervous  filaments.  The 
term  is  likewise  applied,  by  many  modern  anatomists,  to  similar  inter- 
lacings  of  the  ramifications  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Ganglions  msi,j, 
consequently,  either  be  7iervous  or  vascular;  and  the  latter,  again,  may 
be  divided  into  chyliferous  or  lymphaticy  according  to  the  kind  of  ves- 
sel on  which  they  appear.  Chaussier,  a  distinguished  anatomist  and 
physiologist,  has  given  the  name  glandiform  ganglions  to  certain  organs 
whose  nature  and  functions  are  unknown,  but'  which  appear  to  be  con- 
cerned in  lymphosis, — as  the  thymus  gland,  the  thyroid  gland,  &c. 

8.  FolUcles  or  crypts  are  secretory  organs,  shaped — when  simple — like 
membranous  ampullar  or  vesicles,  formed  by  an  inversion  of  the  outer 
membranes  of  the  body — the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces — and  secreting 
a  fluid  intended  to  lubricate  them.  They  are  often  divided  into  the 
simple  or  isolated;  the  conglomerate;  and  the  compound^  according 
to  their  size,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  and  united  to- 
gether. 

9.  O-lands  are  secretory  organs  not  differing  essentially  from  the  last. 
Their  organization  is  more  complex ;  and  the  fluid,  after  secretion,  is 
poured  out  by  means  of  one  or  more  excretory  ducts. 

10.  Membrane. — This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
the  substances  formed  by  the  areolar  tissue.  It  is  spread  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  web;  and,  in  man,  serves  to  line  cavities  and  reservoirs;  and 
to  form,  support,  and  envelope  organs. 

Bichat  divides  membranes  into  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  formed  of  one  or  more  layers. 

Simple  membranes  are  of  three  kinds,  serous,  mucous,  and  fibrous. 

Ist.  Serous  membranes  constitute  all  the  sacs  or  shut  cavities  of  the 
body, — those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  for  example. 
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2dlf/.  Mucous  membranes  line  all  the  outlets  of  the  body, — the  air- 
passages,  alimentary  canal,  urinary  and  genital  organs,  &c. 

Sdly.  Fibrous  membranes  form  tendon,  aponeurosis,  ligament,  &c. 

Compound  membranes  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  simple,  and 
are  divided  into  fibro-serovSy  as  the  pericardium ;  sero-mtu^oi^j  as  the 
gall-bladder,  at  its  lower  part;  aj[id ftbro-mucousy  as  the  ureter. 

11.  Areolar  J  cellular  or*  laminated  tissue — to  be  described  presently 
— is  a  sort  of  spongy  or  areolar  structure,  which  forms  the  frameworK 
of  the  solids;  fills  up  the  spaces  between  them,  and  serves  at  once  as  a 
bond  of  union  and  separation. 

12.  A  viscus  is  the  most  complex  solid  of  the  body ;  not  only  as  re- 
gards intimate  organization,  but  use.  This  name  is  given  to  organs  con- 
tained in  the  splanchnic  cavities, — brain,  thorax,  and  abdomen, — and 
hence  the  viscera  are  termed  cerebral^  thoracic^  and  abdominal. 

Every  animal  solid  is  either  amorphous  or  fibrous;  that  is,  it  is  either 
without  apparent  arrangement,  like  jelly ;  or  is  disposed  in  minute 
threads,  called  fibres.  The  disposition  of  these  threads,  in  different 
structures,  is  various.  Sometimes,  they  retain  the  form  of  threads ;  at 
others,  they  have  that  of  laminae,  lamellae,  or  plates.  Accordingly, 
when  we  examine  any  animal  solid,  where  the  organization  is  percep- 
tible, it  is  found  to  be  either  amorphous,  or  fibrous  and  laminated. 

This  circumstance  led  the  ancients  to  endeavour  to  discover  an  ele- 
mentaryfihre  or  filament^  from  which  the  various  organs  might  be  formed. 
Haller*  embraced  the  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  unravel  every  texture 
to  this  ultimate  element,— which,  he  conceived,  is  to  the  physiologist 
what  the  line  is  to  the  geometer;  and,  as  all  figures  can  be  constructed 
from  the  line,  so  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  may  be  built  up 
from  the  filament.  Haller,  however,  admitted  that  this  elementary 
fibre  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  and  that  it  is  visible  only  to  the 
"  mind's  eye," — "  invisibilis  ea  fibra^  quam  sold  mentis  acie  adtingi- 
mtcs."  It  must  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  pure  abstraction ;  for,  as 
different  animal  substances  in  the  mass  have  different  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
elementary  fibre  must  equally  differ  in  the  different  substances. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  first  product  of  the  elementary  fibre 
was  areolar  tissue;  and  that  this  tissue  forms  every  organ  of  the 
body, — the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  organs  arising  from 
the  different  degrees  of  condensation  of  its  laminae.  Anatomists, 
however,  have  been  unable  to  reduce  all  animal  solids  to  areolar  tissue 
only. 

In  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  three  primary  fibres  or  tissties  or 
anatomical  elements  are  usually  admitted, — the  areolar^  cellular  or 
laminated;  the  muscular;  and  the  nervous^  pulpy  or  medullary. 

1.  The  areolar,  cellular ,  mucous,  filamentous  or  laminated  fibre  or 
tissue  is  the  most  simple  and  abundant  of  animal  solids.  It  exists  in 
every  organized  being ;  and  is  an  element  of  every  solid.  In  the  ena- 
mel of  the  teeth  only  it  has  not  been  detected.  It  is  formed  of  an 
assemblage  of  thin  laminae,  of  delicate,  whitish,  extensible  filaments, 

'  Eleraenta  Pbysiologis,  vol.  L  lib.  i.  sect.  i.  p.  7,  Lansan.,  1757. 
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interlacing  and  leaving  between  each  other  areolae  or  cells.  These 
filaments — although  possessed,  like  every  other  living  tissue,  of  con- 
tractility or  the  power  of  feeling  an  appropriate  irritant  and  of  moving 
responsive  to  such  irritant — do  not  move  perceptibly  under  the  influence 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli.  They  are  mainly  composed  of 
concrete  gelatin. — The  great  bulk  of  animal  solids  consists  of  areolar 
tissue,  arranged  as  membrane. 

2.  Muscular  fibre  or  tisstie  is  a  substance  of  peculiar  nature;  ar- 
ranged in  fibres  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  fibres  are  linear,  soft,  gray- 
ish or  reddish,  and  manifestly  possessed  of  contractility  or  irritability ; 
that  is,  they  move  very  perceptibly  under  the  influence  of  mechanical 
or  chemical  stimuli.  They  are  composed,  essentially,  of  fibrin.  Their 
histology  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Muscular  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  membranous 
expansions  or  muscular  coats,  differ  from  proper  muscles  chiefly  in  the 
mechanical  disposition  of  the  fibres.  The  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  both  are  identical.  The  fibres,  instead  of  being  collected 
into  fasciculi,  are  in  layers,  and,  instead  of  being  parallel,  interlace. 
This  tissue  does  not  exist  in  the  zoophyte. 

8.  NervouSy  pulpy ^  or  medullary  fibre  or  ti88u^,  which  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter,  is  much  less  distributed  than  the  preceding.  It  is  of  a 
pulpy  consistence ;  is  composed  essentially  of  albumen  united  to  a 
phosphuretted  fatty  matter ;  and  is  the  organ  for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting impressions  to  and  from  the  nervous  centres.  Of  it,  brain, 
cerebellum,  medulla  spinalis,  nerves  and  their  ganglia  are  composed. 

Professor  Chaussier*  added  another  primary  fibre  or  tissue, — the 
cUbugineous.  It  is  white;  satiny;  resisting;  of  a  gelatinous  nature; 
and  constitutes  tendons  and  tendinous  structures.  Chaussier  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  anatomist  that  admits  this  tissue.  Others  properly  re- 
gard it  as  a  condensed  variety  of  the  areolar. 

These  various  fibres  or  tissues,  by  uniting  differently,  constitute  the 
first  order  of  solids ;  and  these,  again,  by  union,  give  rise  to  compound 
solids  J  from  which  the  different  organs  are  foriped.  A  bone,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  compound  of  various  tissues ;  osseous  in  its  body;  medullary 
in  its  interior ;  and  cartilaginous  at  its  extremities. 

Bichat*  was  the  first  anatomist  who  possessed  clear  views  regarding 
the  constituent  tissues  of  the  animal  frame ;  and  whatever  merit  may 
accrue  to  after  anatomists  and  physiologists,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  pointed  out  the  path,  and  facilitated  the  labours  of  the  ana- 
tomical analyst. 

The  term  texture  can  only  apply  to  solids ;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
are  in  suspension  in  certain  fluids,  as  the  blood,  chyle  and  lymph,  solid 
corpuscles  of  determinate  form  and  organic  properties,  and  which  are 
not  mere  products  or  secretions  of  a  particular  organ,  or  confined  to  a 
particular  part,  such  corpuscles  have  been  looked  upon  as  organized 
constituents  of  the  body,  and  therefore  considered  along  with  the  solid 
tissues ;  and,  accordingly,  the  textures  and  other  organized  constituents 
have  been  enumerated  as  follows  :^ 

'  Table  Synoptiqne  des  Solides  Organiqaes.  *  Anatomie  G^n.,  Paris,  1801,  torn.  i. 

<  Qnain  and  Sharpen,  Human  Anatomy,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Leidy,  i.  39,  Philad,  1849, 
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The  blood,  chyle  and  lymph.  Bone  or  osseous  tissue. 

Epidermic  tissue,  including  epi-  Muscular  tissue. 

thelium,    cuticle,    nails,    and  Nerrous  tissue. 

hairs.  Bloodvessels. 

Pigment.  Absorbent  vessels  and  glands* 

Adipose  tissue.  Serous  and  synovial  membranes. 

Cellular  (areolar)  tissue.  Mucous  membranes. 

Fibrous  tissue.  Skin. 

Elastic  tissue.  Secreting  glands. 
Cartilage  and  its  varieties. 

Under  the  idea,  now  entertained,  that  all  organized  tissues  are  essen- 
tially composed  of  cells  having  plastic  or  formative  powers,  with  an 
intercellular  substance  or  blastema,  the  tissues  have  been  thus  arranged 
by  Schwann,*  the  great  author  of  the  cell  doctrine. 

1.  Isolated,  independent  cells.  To  this  class  the  cells  in  fluids  pre- 
eminently belong: — lymph  globules;  blood  corpuscles. 

2.  Independent  cells  united  into  continuous  tissues;  such  as  the  horny 
tissues  and  the  crystalline  lens. 

8.  Cells  in  which  only  the  cell  walls  have  coalesced, — cartilage,  bone, 
and  the  substantia  propria  (ivory)  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Fibre  cells, — cellular  (areolar),  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue. 

6.  Cells  in  which  both  the  cell  walls  and  cell  cavities  have  coalesced, 
— muscle,  nerve  and  capillary  vessels. 

Dr.  Allen  Thomson'  has  proposed  the  following  tabular  view,  which 
— he  remarks — may  be  adopted  in  preference  to  tne  foregoing  as  com- 
bining similar  theoretical  considerations,  with  a  more  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  form  of  the  prevailing  structural  elements  in  the 
different  tissues.  He  properly  adds,  however,  that  this  classification  is 
open — as  he  might  have  said  every  arrangement  must  be — to  several 
objections ;  inasmuch  as  it  brings  together,  under  the  same  head,  some 
parts  endowed  with  different  functions ;  and  separates  some  textures 
whose  functions  are  closely  related;  and  it  does  not  point  out  suf- 
ficiently the  usual  degree  of  complexitv  of  the  several  textures. 

Some  part  of  it,  moreover,  is  founaed  on  theoretical  considerations 
not  yet  jfidly  established ;  and  the  distinctions  on  which  it  rests  are 
based  on  a  structural  analysis  of  various  extent  in  the  different  textures. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  sufficient  exponent  of  the  existing  state 
of  belief  on  the  subject. 

I.  Organized  textures  in  which  the  cellular  form  of  the  constituent 
elements  is  apparent;  not  unfrequently  also  presenting  granules  of 
molecular  deposition. 

1.  Rounded  simple  cells,  floating  loose  in  fluid.  Blood,  Lymphj  Chyle 
and  Milk  corpvAcles,  ^c. 

2.  Simple  cells  massed  together,  either  preserving  their  cellular  form, 
and  without  other  parts  intervening,  or  altered  in  form  and  mixed  with 

*  Microscopical  Researches  into  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Animals 
and  Plants.     Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  by  Henry  Smith,  p.  66,  London,  1847. 

•  Outlines  of  Physiology  for  die  Use  of  Students,  pu  i.  p.  68,  Ediub.,  1848. 
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other  solid  elements : — Pigment^  Fat^  Cuticle^  Somy  textures,  Hpithe- 
Hum,  Crystalline  lens,  Cartilage. 

3.  Simple  cells,  or  their  contents,  altered  in  form : — Ciliated  texture, 
Spermatozoa. 

4.  Compound  cells,  separate  or  mixed  with  other  textures : — Ovum, 
Q-anglionic  corpuscles. 

II.  Textures  exhibiting  a  simply  fibrous  structure. 

1.  Filamentous  (areolar)  texture ;  formerly  Cellular  texture. 

2.  Fibrous  textures : — Tendon,  Ligament,  Fibrous  membranes,  FU 
brous  plates. 

8.  Elastic  fibrous  texture. 

III.  Textures  exhibiting  a  tubular  structure. 

1.  Containing  moying  fluids : — Bloodvessels  and  Absorbent  vessels. 

2.  Containing  muscular  substance: — Striated  and  non-striated  mus- 
cular fibre.  * 

8.  Containing  nervous  matter : — Primitive  nerve  tubes. 
TV.  Textures  exhibiting  a  membranous  structure. 

1.  Principally  filamentous : — Serous  and  Synovial  membranes. 

2.  Filamentous  and  vascular: — Mucous  membranes;  True  skin. 
8.  Membrane  and  cells : — Glands. 

4.  Membrane  and  Bloodvessels,  &c. : — Lungs. 

In  combining  to  form  the  difiFerent  structures,  the  solids  are  arranged 
in  various  ways.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  in  filaments  or  elementary 
fibres,  tissues,  organs,  apparatuses,  and  systems.  A  filament  is  the 
elementary  solid.  A  fibre  consists  of  a  number  of  filaments  united 
together.  Occasionally,  this  is  called  a  tissue : — the  term  tissue  usually, 
however,  means  a  particular  arrangement  of  fibres.  An  organ  is  a 
compound  of  several  tissues.  An  apparatus  is  an  assemblage  of  organs, 
concurring  to  the  same  end : — the  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  the 
organs  of  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition,  the  stomach,  du(^ 
denum,  pancreas,  liver,  &c.  These  may  be,  and  are,  of  very  dissimilat 
character,  both  as  regards  their  structure  and  functions ;  but,  if  they 
concur  in  the  same  object,  they  form  an  apparatus.  A  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  assemblage  of  organs,  all  of  which  possess  the  same 
or  an  analogous  structure.  Thus,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  a 
common  structure  and  function;  and  form,  in  the  aggregate,  tho 
muscular  system.  All  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  all  the  nerves,  for 
like  reasons,  constitute,  respectively,  the  vascular,  and  nervous  sys- 
terns. 

d.  Of  the  Fluids  of  the  Euman  Body. 

The  positive  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  fluids  in  the  human  body 
does  not  admit  of  appreciation,  as  it  must  vary  at  different  periods, 
and  under  different  circumstances.  The  younger  the  animal,  the  greater 
is  its  preponderance.  When  we  first  see  the  embryo,  it  appears  to  be 
almost  wholly  fluid.  As  it  becomes  gradually  developed,  the  proportion 
of  solid  parts  increases,  until  the  adult  age ;  after  which  it  becomes  less 
and  less  in  the  progress  of  life.  During  the  whole  of  existence,  too, 
the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body  fluctuates.    At  times,  there  is  plethora 
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or  nnusnal  fulness  of  blood-vessels;  at  others,  the  blood  is  less  m 
quantity. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  Ascertaining  the 
relative  proportion  of  fluids  to  solids.  M.  Richerand  says,  that  they  are 
in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one ;  M.  Ghaussier,  of  nine  to  one.  The  latter  pro- 
fessor put  a  dead  body,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  into 
a  heated  oven,  and  dried  it.  After  desiccation,  it  was  found  to  be 
reduced  to  twelve  pounds.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the 
more  solid  portions  were  driven  off  by  the  heat  employed ;  and  hence, 
that  the  estimated  proportion  of  fluids  was  too  high.  On  this  account, 
M.  B^rard^  thinks,  that  instead  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  liquids 
at  nine-tenths,  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  mean  result  of  experi- 
ments by  M.  Ghevreul,  who  performed  the  desiccation  in  vacuo  and 
with  a  very  moderate  heat.  This  would  give  the  proportion  of  water 
in  the  human  body  about  6*667  parts  in  the  10*000. 

In  the  Egyptian  mummies,  which  are  completely  deprived  of  fluid, 
the  solids  are  extremely  light,  not  weighing  more  than  seven  pounds ; 
but  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  original  weight  of  the  body,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  any  approximation.  The  dead  bodies  found  in  the  arid  sands 
of  Arabia,  as  well  as  the  dried  preparations  of  the  anatomical  theatre, 
afford  additional  instances  of  reduction  by  desiccation.  To  a  less  extent, 
we  have  the  same  thing  exhibited  in  the  excessive  diminution  in  weight 
that  occurs  in  disease,  and  occasionally  in  those  who  are  apparently  in 
health.  Not  many  years  ago,  an  Anatomie  vivante  was  exhibited  in 
London  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  scientific,  whose  weight  was  not 
more  than  eighty  pounds.  Tet  the  ordinary  functions  were  carried  on, 
apparently  unmodified.  In  the  year  1830,  a  still  more  wonderful 
phenomenon  was  shown.  A  man,  named  Calvin  Edson,  forty-two  years 
old,  five  feet  two  inches  high,  weighed  but  sixty  pounds.  His  weight 
had  formerly  been  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  For  sixteen 
years  previously,  he  had  been  gradually  losing  flesh,  without  any  ap- 
parent disease,  having  enjoyed  perfect  health  and  appetite,  and  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping  as  well  as  any  one.  He  was  properly  called  the 
^^ living  jikeleton.**  It  was  stated  in  the  public  journals'  that  Dr.  Edson, 
a  brother  of  Calvin,  was  to  all  appearance  entirely  destitute  of  flesh. 
He  was,  in  1847,  forty-two  years  old ;  of  ordinary  height— five  feet  six 
inches,  and  yet  weighed  only  forty-nine  pounds.  He  retained  all  his 
faculties  apparently  in  full  vig<our.  We  have  it  also,  on  the  authority 
of  Captain  Biley,^  that  after  protracted  sufferings  in  Africa,  he  was 
reduced  from  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  below  ninety  [?]. 

The  fluids  are  variously  contained ;  sometimes  in  vessels — as  the 
blood  and  lymph ;  at  others,  in  cavities — as  the  fluids  secreted  by  the 
pleura,  peritoneum,  arachnoid  coat  of  the  brain,  &;c.:  others  are  in 
minute  areolae — as  the  fluid  of  the  areolar  membrane ;  whilst  others, 
again,  are  intimately  combined  with  the  solids.  They  differ  likewise 
in  density, — some  existing  in  the  state  of  halitus  or  vapour ;  others 

'  Cours  de  Pbysiologie,  p.  200,  Paris,  1848. 

•  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Feb.  2,  1847. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Lom  of  the  American  Brig  Commerce,  &C.,  p.  302.    New  Tork,  1817. 
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being  yerj  thin  and  aqueous — as  the  fluid  of  the  serous  membranes ; 
and  others  of  more  consistence — as  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, animal  oils,  &c. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  fluids  mil  engage  atten- 
tion when  they  fall  individually  under  consideration ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  one  of  them  at  least — the  blood— exhibits  certain  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  of  the  living  solid. 

The  fluids  have  been  differently  classed,  according  to  the  particular 
views  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  prevailed  in  the  schools.  The  an- 
cients referred  them  all  to  four, — blood,  bile,  phlegm  or  pituita,  and 
atrabilis ;  each  of  which  was  conceived  to  abound  in  one  of  the  four 
ages,  seasons,  climates,  or  temperaments.  Blood  predominated  in 
youth,  in  the  spring,  in  cold  mountainous  regions,  and  in  the  sanguine 
or  inflammatory  temperament.  Pituita  or  phlegm  had  the  mastery  in 
old  age,  in  winter,  in  low  and  moist  countries,  and  in  the  lymphatic 
temperament.  Bile  predominated  in  mature  age,  in  summer,  in  hot 
climates,  and  in  the  bilious  temperament ;  and  atrabilis  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  middle  age,  of  autumn,  of  equatorial  climes,  and  of  the 
melancholic  temperament.  -This  was  their  grand  humoral  system, 
which  has  vanished  before  a  better  observation  of  facts,  and  more  im- 
proved methods  of  physical  and  metaphysical  investigation.  The 
atrabilis  was  a  creature  of  the  imagination ;  the  pituitous  condition  is 
unintelligible  to  us ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  humours 
on  the  ages,  temperaments,  &;c.,  irrational. 

Subsequently,  the  humours  were  classed  according  to  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties :  they  were  divided,  for  instance,  into  liquids, 
vapours,  and  gases ;  into  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral ;  into  thick  and 
thin;  into  aqueous,  mucilaginous,  gelatinous,  and  oily;  into  saline,  oily, 
Bi^x>naceous,  mucous,  albuminous,  and  fibrinous,  &c.  In  more  modem 
times,  endeavours  have  been  made  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
uses  in  the  economy  into— 1,  recrementitial  fluids^  or  those  intended 
to  be  again  absorbed ;  2,  excrementitialy  those  that  have  to  be  expelled 
from  the  body;  and  3,  those  which  participate  in  both  purposes,  and 
are  hence  termed  excrementthrecrementitiaL  Blumenbach^  divided  them 
into  crude  humours,  blood,  and  secreted  humours,  a  division  which  has 
been  partly  adopted  by  M.  Adelon  ;^  and  Ghaussier,  whose  anatomical 
arrangements  and  nomenclature  have  rendered  him  justly  celebrated, 
reckoned  five  classes : — 1,  those  produced  by  the  act  of  digestion, — 
chyme  and  chyle;  2,  the  circulating  fluids, — lymph  and  blood;  8,  the 
perspired  fluids ;  4,  the  follicular;  and  5,  the  glandular.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  M.  Magendie,^  and,  with  slight  modification, 
is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  been  proposed.  All  these 
will  have  to  engage  attention  under  Sbcretion. 

e.  Physical  Properties  of  the  Tissues. 
The  tissues  of  the  body  possess  the  physical  properties  of  matter  in 

•  InsUtutiones  Physiologicae,  Sect  ii.,  §  4.    Getting.,  1798. 

•  Pbysiologie  de  iHomme,  2de  Wit.,  i.  124.    Paris,  1829. 

•  Pr^it  El^mentaire  de  Physiol^  2de  Mu,  i.  20.    Paris,  1829. 
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general.  They  are  found  to  vary  in  consistence, — some  being  hard, 
and  others  soft;  as  well  as  in  colour,  transparency,  &c.  They  have, 
also,  physical  properties,  analogous,  indeed,  to  what  are  met  with  in 
certain  inorganic  substances,  but  generally  superior  in  degree.  These 
are  flexibility^  extensibility j  and  elasticity^  which  are  variously  com- 
bined and  modified  in  the  different  forms  of  animal  matter,  but  exist  to 
a  ffreater  or  less  extent  in  every  tissue.  Ulasticity  is  only  exerted 
under  particular  circumstances:  when  the  part,  for  example,  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  or  compressed,  the  force  of  elasticity  restores  it  to  its 

Srimitive  state,  as  soon  as  the  distending  or  compressing  cause  is  with- 
rawn.  The  tissues,  in  which  elasticity  is  inherent,  are  so  disposed 
through  the  body,  as  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  distension  by  the  mechani- 
cal circumstances  of  situation ;  but,  as  soon  as  these  circumstances  are 
modified,  elasticity  comes  into  play,  and  produces  shrinking  of  the  sub- 
stance. It  is  easy  to  see,  that  these  circumstances,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant alteration  in  the  relative  situation  of  parts,  must  be  ever  varying. 
Elasticity  is,  therefore,  constantly  called  into  operation,  and  in  many 
cases  acts  upon  the  tissues  as  a  new  power.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
joints,  &c.,  are  in  this  manner  valuable  agents  in  particular  functions. 

We  have  other  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  elasticity  exhibits 
itself,  when  the  contents  of  hollow  parts  are  withdrawn,  and  whenever 
muscles  are  divided  transversely.  The  gaping  wound,  produced  by  a 
cut  across  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  is  familiar  to  all.  Previous  to  the 
division,  the  force  of  elasticity  is  kept  neutralized  by  the  mechanical 
circumstances  of  situation, — or  by  the  continuity  of  the  parts;  but  as 
soon  as  this  continuity  is  disturbed,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  me- 
chanical circumstances  are  altered,  the  force  of  elasticity  is  exerted, 
and  produces  recession  of  the  edges.  This  property  has  been  described 
under  various  names,  tone  or  tonwity^  contractiktS  de  tissu^  contraetilitS 
par  dSfaut  d^extension,  &c. 

The  other  ^ropertieSf  flexibility  and  extensibility^  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  structure  of  parts.  The  tendons,  which  are  composed 
of  areolar  tissue,  exhibit  very  little  extensibility ;  and  this  for  wise 
purposes.  They  are  the  conductors  of  force  developed  by  muscle,  and 
were  they  to  yield,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  efforts; 
but  they  possess  great  flexibility.  The  articular  ligaments  are  very 
flexible,  and  somewhat  more  extensible.  On  the  other  h^nd,  the  fibrous 
or  ligamentous  structures,  which  are  employed  to  support  weights,  or 
are  antagonists  to  muscular  action, — as  the  ligamentum  nuchee^  which 
passes  from  the  spine  to  the  head  of  the  quadruped, — are  very  extensible 
and  elastic. 

Another  physical  property,  possessed  by  animal  substances,  is  a  kind 
of  contractility,  accompanied  with  sudden  corrugation  and  curling. 
This  effect,  which  Bichat  terms  racomissementj  is  produced  by  heat, 
and  by  chemical  agents,  especially  the  strong  mineral  acids.  The 
property  is  exhibited  by  leather  when  thrown  into  the  fire. 

An  effect,  in  some  measure  resembling  this,  is  caused  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  that  is  united  to  animal  substances.  This  consti- 
tutes what  has  been  called  the  hygrometric  property  of  animal  mem- 
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branes.^  It  is  characteristio  of  dry,  membranons  structurea;  all  of 
which  are  found  to  contract,  more  or  less,  by  the  eraporation  of  moist- 
ore,  and  to  expand  again  by  its  re-absorption;  hence  the  employment  of 
such  substances  as  hygrometers.  According  to  M.  Chevrenl,'  many  of 
the  tissues  are  indebted  for  their  physical  properties  to  the  water  they 
contain,  or  with  which  they  are  imbibed.  When  deprived  of  this  fluid, 
they  become  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  destined  in  life, 
and  resume  them  as  soon  as  they  hare  recovered  it. 

A  most  important  property  possessed  by  the  tissues  of  organized 
bodies  is  imbibitum;  a  property  to  which  attention  has  been  chiefly  di- 
riected  of  late  years.  If  a  liquid  be  put  in  contact  with  any  organ  or 
tissue,  in  process  of  time  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  have  passed  into 
the  areolae  of  the  organ  or  tissue,  as  it  would  enter  the  cells  of  a  sponge. 
GHie  length  of  time  occupied  in  this  imbibition  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  l^e  liquid  and  the  kind  of  tissue.  Some  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  serous  membranes  and  small  vessels,  act  as  trueisponges,  ab« 
sorbing  with  great  promptitude;  others  resist  imbibition  for  a  considera- 
ble time, — as  the  epidermis. 

IdQuids  penetrate  equally  from  within  to  without:  the  process  is  then 
called  transudation. 

Some  singular  facts  have  been  observed  regarding  the  imbibition  of 
fluids  and  gases.  On  filling  membranous  expansions,  as  the  intestine 
of  a  chicken,  with  milk  or  some  dense'  fluid,  and  immersing  it  in  water, 
M.  Dutrochet*  observed,  that  the  milk  left  the  intestine,  and  the  water 
entered  it;  hence  he  concluded,  that  whenever  an  organized  cavity, 
containing  a  fluid,  is  immersed  in  another  fluid,  less  dense  than  that 
which  is  in  the  cavity,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  cavity  to  expel  the 
denser  and  absorb  the  rarer  fluid.  This  M .  Dutrochet  termed  endos- 
mose^  or  "inward  impulsion;"  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  new  power, 
a  "physico-organic  or  vital  action."  Subsequent  experiments  showed, 
that  a  reverse  operation  could  take  place.  If  the  internal  fluid  was 
rarer  than  the  external,  the  transmission  occurred  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. To  this  reverse  process,  he  gave  the  name  exosmosej  or  "  out- 
ward impulsion."  At  times,  the  term  endosmose  is  applied  to  the 
mutual  action  of  two  liquids  when  separated  by  a  membrane;^  at  others, 
to  the  passage  of  the  liquid,  that  permeates  the  membrane  in  greatest 
quantity.' 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Dutroohet*s  essay,  the  experiments 
were  repeated,  with  some  modifications,  by  Dr.  Faust,^  and  by  Dr. 

'  Rogec,  art  Physiology,  in  Supplement  to  EncjrclopSBdia  Britanniea;  and  Outlines  of  Phy- 
siology, with  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology.  First  American  edition,  with  notes  by  Che  author 
of  this  work,  p.  73,  Philad,  1 839. 

*  Magendie,  Pr^is  El^mentaire  de  Physiologie,  2de  6dit.,  1825,  LIS. 

*  Mhn.  pour  servir  ii  I'Histoire  Anatom.  et  Physiol,  des  Animaux  et  des  V^g^aux,  Paris, 
1837;  art.  Endosmotfis,  in  CyclopsBdia  of  Anlttomy  and  Physiology,  part  x.  p.  98,  June,  1837. 
See,  also,  Vierordt,  art  Transudation  und  Endosmose,  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch  der 
Physiologie,  s.  631,  Braunschweig,  1848. 

*  Matteuoci,  Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings;  translated  by  Pereira, 
p.  45,  Aroer.  edit,  Philad.,  1848. 

*  Poiseuille,  Comptes  Rendus,  xiz.  944,  Paris,  1844. 

*  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  viL  23,  Philad^  1830. 
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Togno/  of  Philadelphia;  and  with  like  results.  The  fact  of  this  imbi* 
bition  and  transudation  was  singular  and  impressive;  and,  with  so 
enthusiastic  an  individual  as  M.  Dutrochet,  could  not  fail  to  give  birth 
to  numerous  and  novel  conceptions.  The  energy  of  the  action  of  both 
endosmose  and  ezosmose  is  in  proportion,  he  asserted,  to  the  difference 
between  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids;  and,  independently  of 
their  gravity,  their  chemical  nature  affects  their  power  of  transmission. 
These  effects — he  at  once  decided — must  be  owing  to  electricity.  The 
cavities,  in  which  the  changes  take  place,  he  conceived  to  be  like  Ley- 
den  jars  having  their  two  surfaces  charged  with  opposite  electricities, — 
the  ultimate  effect  or  direction  of  the  current  being  determined  by  the 
excess  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

In  an  interesting  and  valuable  communication  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,* 
of  Philadelphia,  "on  the  penetrativeness  of  fluids,"  many  of  the  vision- 
ary speculations  of  M.  Dutrochet  are  sensibly  animadverted  upon. 
It  is  there  shown,  that  he  had  asserted,  in  the  teeth  of  some  of  his 
most  striking  facts,  that  the  current  was  from  a  less  dense  to  a  more 
dense  fluid;  and  that  it  was  from  positive  to  negative,  dependent  not 
on  an  inherent  power  of  filtration, — a  power  always  the  same  when  the 
same  membrane  is  concerned, — but  modified  at  pleasure  by  supposed 
electrical  agencies.  This  view  was  subsequently  abandoned  by  M. 
Dutrochet,  in  favour  of  the  following  principle.  It  is  well  known  that 
porous  bodies,  as  sugar,  wood,  or  sponge,  are  capable  of  imbibing 
liquids,  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  In  such  case  the  liquid  is  not 
merely  introduced  into  the  pores  of  the  solid,  as  it  would  be  into  an 
empty  space;  but  is  forcibly  absorbed,  so  that  it  will  rise  to  a  height 
considerably  above  its  former  level.  This  force  is  molecular,  and  is 
the  same  that  we  witness  in  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  capillary 
tube,  which  affords  us  the  simplest  case  of  the  insinuation  of  a  liquid 
into  a  porous  body.  It  cannot  alone,  however,  cause  the  liquid  to  pass 
entirely  through  the  body.  If  a  capillary  tube,  capable  of  raising 
w^ter  to  the  height  of  six  inches,  be  depressed,  so  that  one  inch  only 
be  above  the  surface,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube;  but  no 
part  of  it  will  escape.  Even  if  the  tube  be  inserted  horizontally  into 
the  side  of  the  vessel  containing  water,  the  water  will  only  pass  to  the 
end  of  the  tube.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  a  liquid  is  placed  in 
contact  with  one  side  of  a  porous  membrane:  it  enters  the  pores;  passes 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  is  there  arrested.  But  if  this  membrane  com- 
municates with  a  second  vessel  containing  a  different  liquid — us  a  saline 
solution,  capable  of  mixing  with  the  first,  and  affected  to  a  different 
degree  by  capillary  attraction — a  new  phenomenon  will  be  presented. 
It  will  be  found,  that  both  liquids  enter  the  pores,  and  pass  through  to 
the  opposite  side.  They  will  not,  however,  be  carried  through  with  the 
same  force :  that  which  has  the  greatest  power  of  capillary  ascension, 
has  the  greatest  affinity  for  the  membrane,  or  will  wet  it  more  readily, 
— ^in  other  words,  that  which  will  rise  the  highest  in  a  capillary  tube, 
will  pass  through  in  greater  Quantity,  and  cause  an  accumulation  of 
liquid  on  the  opposite  side.     The  action  is  well  shown  by  the  simple 

•  Amer.  Journal  of  tbe  Med.  Sciences,  iv.  73,  Philad,  1829. 

*  Ibid.,  Tii.  23,  PhiUuL,  1830. 
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instmment  figured  in  the  margin.  It  consists  of  a  glass  ^i&  i* 
tube^  the  lower  extremity  of  which,  covered  by  bladder,  is 
funnel-shaped.  ThisM.  Dutrochet  termed  an  endosmometer. 
If  an  aqueous  solution  of  either  gum  or  sugar  be  poured 
into  it,  and  the  closed  extremity  be  immersed  in  pure  water, 
the  water  is  found  to  pass  continually  into  the  tube  by 
filtration  through  the  membrane,  so  that  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  the  tube,  and  may  even  flow  out  at  the  upper  aper- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  mucilaginous  or 
saccharine  solution  will  escape  from  the  tube  through  the 
bladder,  and  become  mixed  with  the  water,  but  the  quan- 
tity will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  water  which  entered. 

The  facts  and  ar^ments  adduced  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
clearly  exhibit,  that  imbibition  and  transudation  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  penetrativeness  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
penetrability  of  the  membrane ;  that  if  two  liquids,  of  dif- 
ferent rates  of  penetrativeness,  be  placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  an  animal  membrane,  ^^  they  will  in  time  present  the 
greater  accumulation  on  the  side  of  the  less  penetrant 
liquid,  whether  more  or  less  dense;  but  will,  finally,  tho- 
roughly, and  uniformly  mix  on  both  sides ;  and  at  length, 
if  any  pressure  exist  on  either  side,  yield  to  that,  and  pass 
to  the  other  side.''^  In  all  such  cases,  there  are  both  endosmose  and 
exosmose — or  double  imbibition;  in  other  words,  a  certain  quantity  of 
one  fluid  passes  in,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  other  passes  out.' 
As  a  general  rule,  imbibition  takes  place  from  the  rarer  to  the 
denser  medium ;  from  pure  water  or  dilute  solutions  towards  those  that 
are  more  concentrated.  It  would  appear,  again,  that  the  stronger  cur- 
rent is  always  from  the  medium  which  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  the 
substance  of  the  septum.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  case  of  a  mix- 
ture of  dilute  alcohol  covered  over  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  the  alcohol 
becomes  concentrated,  owing  to  the  water — a  denser  fluid — passing 
more  rapidly  through  the  septum  or  bladder  than  the  alcohol ;  but  if 
the  same  mixture  be  tied  over  with  elastic  gum,  the  contrary  effect  will 
be  produced — the  alcohol  escaping  in  greater  quantity.^  The  general 
conditions  of  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  are : — fintj  that  the  two 
liquids  shall  have  an  affinity  for  the  septum  or  interposed  membrane ; 
and,  secandlf/y  that  they  shall  have  an  affinity  for,  and  be  miscible  with, 
each  other. 

A  portion  of  the  communication  of  Dr.  Mitchell  relates  to  an  ana- 
logous subject,  to  which,  as  M.  Magendie^  has  observed,  little  or  no 
attention  had  been  paid  by  physiologists, — the  permeability  of  mem-^ 
branes  hy  gases.  ^^  The  laminsB,"  M.  Magendie  remarks,  ^^  of  which 
membranes  are  constituted,  are  so  arranged  that  gases  can  penetrate 

'  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  Noyember,  1833,  p.  100. 

*  Magendie,  Le9ons  strr  lea  Ph^nomenes  Physiques  d«  la  Vie,  torn.  i.  p.  99,  Paris, 
1S36-38. 

»  Henle,  Allgem.  Anht^  or  Jourdan's  French  translat,  p.  210,  Paris,  1843;  and  Wagner, 
Elementt  of  Physiology,  by  Willis,  p.  438,  Lond^  1842. 

«  Pr^s  Elteentaire  de  Pbysiologie,  2de  6dit^  1825,  i.  13;  and  Lecoos,  &c.,  torn,  i  p. 
132. 
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them,  as  it  were,  witboat  obstacle.  If  we  take  a  bladder,  and  fill  it 
with  pure  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  leave  it  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air,  in  a  very  short  time  the  hydrogen  will  have  lost  its  pnrity,  and 
be  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air,  which  has  penetrated  the  bladder. 
This  phenomenon  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  membrane  is  thin- 
ner and  less  dense.  It  prendes  over  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
life — respiration ;  and  continues  after  death." 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  the  first  individual,  who  directed  his  observation  to 
the  relative  penetrativeness  of  diflFerent  gases.  This  he  was  enabled 
to  discriminate  by  the  following  satisfactory  experiment,  which  we 
give  in  his  own  words:  ^^  Having  constructed  a  syphon  of  ghtss,  with 
one  limb  three  inches  long,  and  the  other  ten  or  twelve  inches,  the 
open  end  of  the  short  leg  was  enlarged  and  formed  into  the  shape  of 
a  funnel,  over  which,  finally,  was  firmly  tied  a  piece  of  thin  gum 
elastic.  By  inverting  this  syphon,  and  pouring  into  its  longer  Umb 
some  dear  mercury,  a  portion  of  common 'air  was  shut  up  in  the  short 
leg,  and  was  in  communication  with  the  membrane*  Over  this  end,  in 
the  mercurial  trough,  was  placed  the  vessel  containing  the  gas  to  be 
tried,  and  its  velocity  of  penetration  measured  by  the  time  occupied  in 
elevating  to  a  given  degree  the  mercurial  column  in  the  other  limb. 
Having  thus  compared  the  gases  with  common  air,  and  subsequently 
by  the  same  instrument,  and  in  bottles  with  each  other,  I  was  able 
to  arrange  the  following  gases  according  to  their  relative  facility  of 
transmission,  beginning  with  the  most  powerful: — ammonia,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  arseniuretted 
hydrogen,  defiant  gas,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitro- 
gen." 

He  found  that  ammonia  transmitted  in  one  minute  as  much  in  volume 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  did  in  two  minutes  and  a  half;  et/anogen, 
in  three  minutes  and  a  quarter ;  carbonic  acidj  in  five  minutes  and  a 
half ;  nitroui  oxide^  in  six  minutes  and  a  half ;  ar9eniuretted  hydrogen^ 
m  twenty-seven  minutes  and  a  half;  defiant  gas,  in  twenty-eight 
minutes;  hjfdrogen^  in  thirty-seven  minutes  and  a  half;  oxygen,  in  one 
hour  and  fifty-three  minutes;  and  carbonic  oxide,  in  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes.  It  was  found,  too,  that  up  to  a  pressure  of  sixty-three 
inches  of  mercury,  equal  to  more  than  the  weight  of  two  atmospheres, 
the  penetrative  action  w^  capable  of  conveying  the  gases — the  sub- 
jects of  the  experiment — ^into  the  short  leg  through  the  gum  elastic 
membrane.  Hence,  the  degree  of  force  exerted  in  the  penetration  is 
considerable. 

The  experiments  were  all  repeated  with  animal  membranes,  such  as 
dried  bladder  and  gold-beater's  skin,  moistened  so  as  to  resemble  the 
natural  state.  The  same  results,  and  in  the  same  order,  followed  as 
with  the  gum  elastic.  The  more  fresh  the  membrane,  the  more  speedy 
and  extensive  was  the  effect;  and  in  living  animals  the  transmission 
was  very  rapid. 

To  these  experiments  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
course  of  this  work.* 

'  See,  ooimeoted  with  this  subject,  the  ingenioas  papers  hf  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers,  and  Br. 
Draper,— the  former  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Ma/,  183^  P*  l^i 
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AU  tbese  different  properties  of  animal  solids  are  independent  of  the 
vital  properties.  They  continue  for  some  time  after  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  life  in  all  its  phenomena,  and  appear  to  be  connected  either 
with  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  the  chemical  compo* 
sition  of  the  substance  in  which  they  reside,  or  with  peculiar  properties 
in  the  body  that  is  made  to  act  on  the  tissue.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
seem  to  he  affected,  until  the  progress  of  decomposition  has  become 
sensible.  Hence,  many  of  them  have  been  termed  collectiyely,  by 
Hidler,  vis  morttia. 

2.   FUNCTIONS  OF  MAN. 

Having  described  the  intimate  structure  of  the  tissues,  we  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  functions ;  the  character  of  each  of  which  is, 
— that  it  fulfils  a  special  and  distinct  office  in  the  economy,  for  which 
it  has  in  general  an  organ  or  instrument,  or  evident  apparatus  of  organs. 
Physiologists  have  not,  however,  agreed  on  the  number  of  distinct 
offices ;  and  hence  the  difference,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  classi- 
fication of  the  functions,  that  prevails  amongst  them.  The  oldest 
^vision  is  into  the  vitalj  natural^  and  animal;  the  vital  functions  in- 
cluding those  of  such  importance  as  not  to  admit  of  interruption, — cir- 
culation, respiration,  and  innervation;  the  natural  functions  those  that 
effect  nutrition,  digestion,  absorption,  and  secretion;  and  the  animal^ 
those  possessed  exclusively  by  animals, — sensation,  locomotion,  and  voice. 
This  classification,  with  more  or  less  modification,  prevails  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  character  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  detail  of  every  classi- 
fication which  has  been  proposed;  that  of  Bichat,  however,  has  occu- 
pied so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  that  it  cannot  well  be  passed 
over.  It  is  followed  by  M.  Richerand,^  and  many  modern  writers. 
Bichat  includes  all  the  functions  under  two  heads, — functions  of  nutri- 
tiauy  which  concern  the  life  of  the  individual^  s^ti^  functions  of  reprodtu!" 
tianj  which  concern  the  life  of  the  species.  Nutrition  requires,  that  the 
beinff  shall  establish  relations  around  him  to  obtain  the  materials  of 
which  he  may  stand  in  need ;  and,  in  animals,  the  functions  that  esta- 
blish such  relations,  are  under  the  volition  and  perception  of  the  being. 
Hence  they  are  divided  into  two  sets ;  those  that  commence  or  precede 
nutrition ;  have  external  relations ;  are  dependent  upon  the  will,  and 
executed  with  consciousness;  and  those  that  are  carried  on  within  the 
body  spontaneously,  and  without  consciousness.  Bichat  adopted  this 
basis;  and,  to  the  first  aggregate  of  functions,  he  applied  the  term 
animal  life^  because  it  comprised  those  that  characterize  animality ;  the 
latter  he  termed  organic  life^  because  the  functions  comprised  under  it 
are  common  to  every  organized  body.  Animcd  life  included  sensation, 
motion,  and  expression ;  organic  life,  digestion,  absorption,  respiration, 
drculation,  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.     In  animal  life,  Bichat  recognized 

and  the  latter  in  the  same  Jooraal  fbr  August,  1836,  p.  276 ;  Nov.  1837,  p.  122 ;  and  Aug. 
1838,  p.  302.  / 

"  Nouveaux  El^mens  de  Physiologie,  IS^me  6dit.,  par  M.  Bdrard,  aind,  6dit  Beige,  p.  42, 
BroxelleB,  1837;  or  Ameir.  reprint  of  Copland's  edit  of  De  Lys^s  translationi  New  York, 
1836. 
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two  series  of  actions,  antagonistic  to  each  other ;  the  one  proceeding 
from  without  and  terminating  in  the  brain,  or  passing  from  circum- 
ference to  centre,  and  comprising  the  external  senses ;  the  other,  com- 
mencing in  the  brain,  and  acting  on  external  bodies,  or  proceeding 
from  centre  to  circumference,  and  including  the  internal  senses,  loco- 
motion, and  voice.  The  brain,  in  which  one  series  of  actions  terminates 
and  the  other  begins,  he  considered  the  centre  of  animal  life.  In 
organic  life,  he  likewise  recognized  two  series  of  actions :  the  one,  pro- 
ceeding from  without  to  within,  and  effecting  composition ;  the  other 
passing  from  within  to  without,  and  effecting  decomposition.  In  the 
former,  he  included  digestion ;  absorption ;  respiration,  by  which  the 
blood  is  formed ;  circulation,  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  different 
parts ;  and  the  functions  of  nutrition,  and  calorification.  In  the  latter, 
that  absorption  by  which  parts  are  taken  up  from  the  body ;  the  cir- 
culation, which  conducts  those  parts  or  materials  to  the  secretory  or 
depuratory  organs ;  and  the  secretions,  which  separate  them  from  the 
economy.  In  this  kind  of  life,  the  circulation  is  common  to  the  two 
movements  of  composition  and  decomposition;  and,  as  the  heart  is  the 
great  organ  of  the  circulation,  he  considered  it  the  centre  of  organic 
life.  Lastly,  as  the  lungs  are  united  with  animal  life  in  the  reception 
of  air,  and  with  organic  life  as  the  organs  of  sanguification,  Bichat 
regarded  them  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  lives.  Genera- 
tion constituted  the  l^e  of  the  species. 

The  olassificatioQ,  adopted  in  this  work,  is  essentially  that  embraced 
by  M.  Magendie  ;^  and,  after  him,  by  M.  Adelon,'  who  has  written  one 
of  the  best  systems  of  human  physiology  that  we  possess.  The  fibst 
GLASS,  ot  functions  of  relation  or  animal  functionSy  includes  those  that 
establish  our  connexion  with  the  bodies  that  surround  us ;  the  sensationSy 
voluntary  motions^  and  expressions.  The  second  class,  or  functions 
of  nutrition^  comprises  digestionj  absorptiony  respiration^  circulationj 
nutrition^  calorification^  and  secretion;  and  the  third  class,  the/wwc- 
tions  of  reproduction, — -generation. 


I.  Functions  that  relate  to 
the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
Tidual. 


IL  Functions  that  relate  to 
the  preservation  oftbe  species. 


TABLB  OF  FUNCTIONS. 


L  Animal  or  of  Relation. 


W 


II.  Nutritive. 


IIL  Reproductive. 


Sensation. 
Muscular  Motion. 
Expression  or  Language. 

4.  Digestion. 

5.  Absorption. 

6.  Respiration. 

7.  Circulation. 

8.  Nutrition. 

9.  Calorification. 

10.  Secretion. 

11.  Generation. 


In  studying  each  of  these  functions,  we  shall  first  of  all  describe  the 
organ  or  apparatus  concerned  in  its  production, — but  so  far  only  as  is 
necessary  in  a  physiological  point  of  view;  and  shall  next  detail  what 
has  been  called  the  mechanism  of  the  functbn,  or  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  effected.     In  many  cases,  it  will  happen,  that  some  external  agent 


'  Pr^ds,  &C.,  i.  32. 


•  Physiologic  de  I'Homme,  2de  ^lit,  i.  116.    Paris,  1829. 
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is  concerned, — ^as  l^ht  in  vision;  sound  in  audition ;  odours  in  olfaction ; 
tastes  in  gnstation.  The  properties  of  these  agents  will,  in  all  instances, 
be  detailed  in  a  brief  manner. 

The  difficulty  of  observing  actions,  that  are  carried  on  by  the  very 
molecules  of  which  the  organs  are  composed,  has  given  rise  to  many 
hypothetical  speculations,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  ingenious; 
others  too  fanciful  to  be  indulged  for  a  moment;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  number  of  these  fantasies  generally  bears  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  subject.  It  will  not  be 
proper  to  pass  over  the  most  prominent  of  these,  but  they  will  not  be 
dwelt  upon ;  whilst  the  results  of  direct  observation  and  experiment 
will  be  fully  detailed;  and  where  difiFerences  exist  amongst  observers, 
such  differences  will  be  reconciled,  where  practicable. 

The  functions,  executed  by  different  organs  of  the  body,  can  be  de- 
duced bv  direct  observation;  although  the  minute  and  molecular  action, 
by  which  they  are  accomplished  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  organ,  may 
not  admit  of  detection.  We  see  blood  proceeding  to  the  liver,  and  the 
vessels  that  convey  it  ramifying  in  the  texture  of  that  viscus,  and 
becoming  so  minute  as  to  escape  detection  even  when  the  eye  is  aided 
by  a  powerful  microscope.  We  find,  again,  other  canals  in  the  organ 
becoming  perceptible,  gradually  augmenting  in  size,  and  ultimately 
terminating  in  a  larger  duct,  which  opens  into  the  small  intestine.  If 
we  examine  each  of  these  orders  of  vessels  in  their  most  minute  appre- 
ciable ramifications,  we  discover,  in  the  one,  always  blood ;  and,  in  the 
other,  always  a  verydifferent  fluid, — bile.  We  are  hence  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  the  intimate  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  in  some  part 
communicating  directly  or  indirectly  with  both  these  orders  of  vessels, 
bile  is  separated  from  the  blood;  or  that  the  liver  is  the  organ  of  the 
biliary  secretion.  On  the  other  hand,  functions  exist,  which  cannot 
be  so  demonstratively  referred  to  a  special  organ.-  We  have  every 
reason  for  believing,  that  the  brain  is  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  mental 
and  moral  manifestations ;  but,  as  few  opportunities  occur  for  seeing  it 
in  action ;  and  as  the  operation  is  too  molecular  to  admit  of  direct 
observation  when  we  do  see  it,  wb  are  compelled  to  connect  the  organ 
and  function  by  a  process  of  reasoning  only ;  yet,  we  shall  find,  tnat 
the  results  at  which  we  arrive  in  this  manner  are  often  by  no  means 
the  least  satisfactory. 

The  forces  which  preside  over  the  various  functions  are  either  gene^ 
ralj — that  is,  physical  or  chemical ;  or  special, — that  is,  organic  or  vital. 
Some  of  the  organs  afford  us  examples  of  purely  physical  instruments. 
We  have  in  the  eye,  an  eye-glass  of  admirable  construction;  in  the 
organ  of  voice,  an  instrument  of  music ;  in  the  ear,  one  of  acoustics : 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  through  an  ingenious  hydraulic  apparatus  ; 
and  station  and  progression  involve  various  laws  of  mechanics.  In 
many  of  the  functions,  again,  we  have  examples  of  chemical  agency, 
whilst  all  in  which  innervation  is  concerned  are  incapable  of  being 
explained  on  any  physical  or  chemical  principle;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  esteem  them  vital. 
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BOOK   I.. 

ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS  OR  FUNCTIONS  OF  RELATION. 

The  functions  of  relation  consist,  firgt^  of  sensibility,  and,  secondly^ 
of  muscular  motion,  including  expression  or  language.  They  are  all 
subject  to  intermission,  constituting  9leep;  a  condition  which  has,  con- 
sequently, by  many  physiologists,  been  investigated  under  this  class ; 
but  as  the  functions  of  reproduction  are  influenced  by  the  same  condi- 
tion, the  consideration  of  sleep  will  be  deferred  until  the  third  class  of 
functions  has  received  attention. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility  is  the  function  by  which  an  animal  experiences  feeling,  or 
has  the  perception  of  an  impression.^  In  its  general  acceptation,  it 
means  the  property  possessed  by  living  parts  of  receiving  impressions, 
whether  the  being  exercising  the  property  has  consciousness  of  it  or 
not.  To  the  first  of  these  cases — in  which  there  is  consciousness — 
Bichat  gave  the  epithet  animal;  to  the  second,  organic;  the  latter 
being  common  to  animals  and  vegetables,  and  presiding  over  the  organic 
functions  of  nutrition,  absorption,  exhalation,  secretion,  &c. ;  the  former 
existing  only  in  animals,  and  presiding  over  the  sensations,  internal  as 
well  as  external.  Animal  sensibility  will  be  considered  here.  It 
would  be  well,  indeed,  to  restrict  the  term  sensibility  to  cases  involving 
consciousness. 

Pursuing  the  plan  already  laid  down,  the  study  of  this  interesting 
and  elevated  function  will  be  commenced,  by  pointing  out,  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  apparatus  that  effects  it,  the  nervous  system* 

1.   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Under  the  name  nervous  system,  anatomists  include  all  those  organs 
that  are  composed  of  nervous  or  pulpy  tissue — neurine.  In  man,  it  is 
constituted  of  three  portions:  first,  of  what  has  been  called  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  a  central  part  having  the  form  of  a  long  cord,  expanded  at 
its  superior  extremity,  and  contained  within  the  cavities  of  the  cranium 
and  spine;  secondly,  of  cords,  called  nerves,  in  number  thirty-nine  pairs, 
according  to  some, — forty-two,  according  to  others, — passing  laterally 
between  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  every  part  of  the  body;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  nervous  cord,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  from  the  head  to 
the  pelvis,  forming  ganglia  opposite  each  vertebral  foramen,  and  called 
the  great  sympathetic. 
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Fig.  2. 


1.  JSneephdhru — Under  this  term  are  included  the  contents  of  the 
cranium,  namely,  the  cerebrum  or  brain  proper^  the  cerebellum  or  little 
brain,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  parts  coUectiyely  have  been 
by  some  called  brain. 

When  we  look  at  a  section  of.  the  en^ephalon, 
in  its  natural  position,  we  find  many  distinct  parts, 
and  the  appearances  of  numerous  and  separate 
organs.  So  various,  indeed,  are  the  prominences 
and  depressions  observable  on  the  dissection  of  the 
brain,  that  it  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  of  anatomy ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  attention  paid  to  it  in  all  ages,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  structures  best  understood  by  the  anatomist. 
This  complicated  organ  presents  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  truth,  that  the  most  accurate  ana- 
tomical knowledge  does  not  necessarily  teach  the 
function.  The  elevated  actions,  which  the  ence* 
phalon  has  to  execute,  have,  indeed,  attracted  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  physiologist, — 
too  often,  however,  without  any  satisfactory  result ; 

Jet  it  may,  we  think,  be  safely  asserted,  that  we 
ave  become  better  instructed  regarding  the  uses 
of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  within  the  last 
few  years,  than  during  the  whole  of  the  century 
preceding. 

The  encephalon  being  of  extremely  delicate 
organization,  and  its  functions  easily  deranged,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  securely  lodged 
and  protected  from  injuries.  Accordingly,  it  is 
placed  in  a  round,  bony  case ;  and  by  an  admira- 
ble mechanism  is  defended  against  damage  from 
surrounding  bodies.  Amongst  these  guardian 
agents  or  tutamina  cerebri  must  be  reckoned : — 
the  hair  of  the  head;  the  skin;  muscles;  pericra- 
nium; bones  of  the  skull ;  the  diploe  separating  the 
two  tables  of  which  the  bones  are  composed,  and 
the  dura  mater. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  assign  probable  uses 
for  the  hair  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  On  the 
head,  its  function  seems  more  readily  appropria^ 
ble.  It  deadens  the  concussion,  which  the  brain 
would  experience  from  the  infliction  of  heavy 
blows,  and  prevents  the  skin  of  tbe  scalp  from 
being  injured  by  the  attrition  of  bodies.  In  mili- 
tary service,  the  former  of  these  uses  has  been 
taken  advantage  of;  and  an  arrangement,  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  exists  naturally  on  the 
head,  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  helmet. 
The  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  ancient  and 
modem  helmets  are  formed,  is  readily  thrown  into 


Anterior  view  of  the  Brain 
and  Spinal  Marrow. 

1, 1.  Hemispherea  of  the 
eerebmm.  9.  Great  middle 
fimrare.  3.  Cerebruan.  4. 
Olfactory  nerrea.  5,  Optic 
nervea.  0.  Corpora  aibi- 
cantia.  7.  Motor  ocali 
neryea.  8.  Poaa  Varolii.  9. 
Fourth  pair  of  nervea.  10. 
Lower  portion  of  medolla 
oblon|rata.  11, 11.  Medulla 
ipinalia.  IS,  12.  8pi«al 
nerrea.    13.  Cauda  equina. 
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vibration ;  and  this  vibration  being  communicated  to  the  brain  might, 
after  heavy  blows,  derange  its  functions  more  even  than  a  wound  in- 
flicted by  a  sharp  instrument.  To  obviate  this,  in  some  measure,  the 
helmet  has  been  covered  with  horse-hair ;  an  arrangement  which  ex- 
isted in  the  helmet  worn  by  the  Roman  soldier.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
felt  which  intercepts  the  air,  the  hairs  may  tend  to  preserve  the  head  of 
a  more  uniform  temperature.  Thejr  are  likewise  covered  with  an  oily 
matter,  which  prevents  them  from  imbibing  moisture,  and  causes  them 
to  dry  speedily.  Another  use  ascribed  to  them  by  M.  Magehdie,^  is 
more  hypothetical: — that,  being  bad  conductors  of  electricity,  they 
may  put  the  head  in  a  state  of  insulation,  so  that  the  brain  may  be  less 
affected  by  the  electric  fluid ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  different  layers  of 
which  the  scalp  is  composed;  the  cellular  membrane  beneath;  the  pan- 
niculus  carnosus  or  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  and  the  pericranium 
covering  the  bone,  act  the  parts  of  tutamina.  The  most  important  of 
these  protectors  is  the  bony  case  itself.  In  an  essay  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished physiologist,'  we  have  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  mechanism  of  man,  and  of  his  skull 
in  particular;  and  although  some  of  his  remarks  may  be  liable  to  the 
censures  that  have  been  passed  upon  them  by  Dr.  Arnott,^  most  of  them 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  contemplated  object.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  for  the  uninitiated  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  interesting 
essay,  without  being  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  -poet,  "How  wonderful, 
how  complicate  is  man !  how  passing  wonder  He  that  made  him  such!" 
Sir  Charles  Bell  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  best  illustration  of  the  form 
of  the  head  is  the  dome ;  whilst  Dr.  Arnott  considers  it  to  be  "  the 
arch  of  a  cask  or  barrel,  egg-shell,  or  cocoa-nut,  &c.,  in  which  the  tena- 
city of  the  material  is  many  times  greater  than  necessary  to  resist  the 
influence  of  gravity,  and  comes  in  aid,  therefore,  of  the  curve  to  resist 
forces  of  other  kinds  approaching  in  all  directions,  as  in  falls,  blows, 
unequal  pressures,"  &c.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Arnott  on  this  subject 
are  just ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  form  of  the  cranium,  that  any  blow 
received  upon  one  part  of  the  skull  is  rapidly  distributed  to  every 
other ;  and  that  a  heavy  blow,  inflicted  on  the  forehead  or  vertex,  may 
cause  a  fracture,  not  in  the  parts  struck  but  in  the  occipital  or  sphe- 
noidal bones.  ^ 

The  skull  does  not  consist  of  one  bone,  but  of  many.  These  are 
joined  together  by  sutureSy — so  called  from  the  bones  seeming  as  if 
they  were  atitehed  together.  Each  bone  consists  likewise  of  two  tables ; 
an  external,  fibrous,  and  tough ;  and  an  internal,  of  a  harder  character 
and  more  brittle,  hence  called  tabula  vitrea.  The  two  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  cellular  or  cancellated  structure,  called  diploe\ 
On  examining  the  mode  in  which  the  tables  form  a  junction  with  each 
other  at  the  sutures,  we  find  additional  evidences  of  design  exhibited. 

'  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  edit,  cit  i.  177. 

'  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  Animal  Mechanics — Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  London,  1829. 
*  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical,  London,  1827 — re- 
printed in  this  country,  Philad.,  1841. 
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Fig.  3. 


TFlie  edges  of  the  outer  table  are  serrated,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
accurately  dovetailed  into  each  other ;  the  tough  fibrous  texture  of  the 
-external  plate  being  well  adapted  for  such  a  junction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tabula  vitrea,  which,  on  account  of  its  greater  hardness, 
would  be  liable  to  fracture  and  chip  oflF,  is  merely  united  with  its  fellow 
at  the  suture,  by  what  is  called  harmony:  the  tables  are  merely  placed 
in  contact.  ' 

The  precise  object  of  the  sutures  is  not 
apparent.  In  the  mode  in  which  ossifi- 
cation takes  place  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  the  radii  from  different  ossifio 
points  must  necessarily  meet  by  the 
"law  of  conjugation,"  in  the  progress  of 
ossification.  This  has,  by  many,  been 
esteemed  the  cause  of  the  sutures ;  but 
the  explanation  is  insufficient.  Howso- 
ever it  may  be,  the  kind  of  junction  af- 
fords a  beautiful  example  of  adaptation. 
During  the  foetal  state,  the  sutures  do 
not  exist.  They  are  fully  formed  in 
youth ;  are  distinct  in  the  adult  age ;  but 
in  after  periods  of  life  become  entirely 
obliterated,  the  bone  then  forming  a  solid 
spheroid.  It  does  not  seem  that  after 
the  sutures  are  established,  any  displace- 
ment of  the  bones  can  take  place ;  and 
observation  has  shown,  that  they  do  not  ?:,  Na~\  S,uctS;men'-  iTpheno'iS 

possess   much,  if  any,  effect  in  putting  a    fissure,    e.  Spheno-inaxinary  fissure.    7. 

limit  to  fractures.  In  all  cases  of  severe 
blows,  the  skull  appears  to  resist  as  if  it 
were  constituted  of  one  piece.  But  the 
separation  of  the  skull  into  distinct  bones, 
which  have  a  membranous  union,  is  of 
striking  advantage  to  the  foetus  in  par- 
turition. It  enables  the  bones  to  overlap 
each  other ;  and,  in  this  way,  to  occupy 

a  much  smaller  space  than  if  ossification  had  united  them  as  in  after 
life.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined  by  some,  that  there  is  this  advan- 
tage in  the  pressure  made  on  the  brain  by  the  investing  bones, — that 
the  foetus  does  not  suffer  from  the  violent  efforts  made  to  extrude  the 
child ;  but,  during  the  passage  through  the  pelvis,  is  in  a  state  of  fortu- 
nate insensibility;  and  pressure  suddenly  exerted  upon  the  brain  is 
certainly  attended  with  these  effects, — a  fact,  which  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  management  of  apoplexy,  fracture  of  the  skull,  &c. 

The  uses  of  the  diploSy  which  separates  the  two  tables  of  the  skull, 
are  not  equivocal.  Composed  of  a  cancellated  structure,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  deaden  the  force  of  blows ;  and  as  it  forms,  at  the  same 
time,  a  bond  of  union  and  of  separation,  a  fracture  might  be  inflicted 
upon  the  outer  table  of  the  skull,  and  yet  be  prevented  from  extending 
to  the  tabula  vitrea.     Such  cases  have  occurred,  but  they  are  rare.    It 


Front  view  of  the  Skull. 
1.  Frontal  portion  of  the  frontal  bone. 


Lachrymal  fossa,  and  commencement  of 
the  nasal  duct.  8.  Opening  of  the  anterior 
nares,  and  the  vomer.  0.  Infra-orbital 
foramen.  10.  Malar  bone.  11.  Symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw.  13.  Mental  foramen. 
13.  Ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  14.  Parietal 
bone.  15.  Coronal  suture.  16.  Temporal 
bone.  17.  Squamous,  suture.  18.  Great 
ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  19.  Commence- 
ment of  the  temporal  ridge.  90.  Zygoma 
of  the  temporal  bone.  21.  Mastoid  pro- 
cess. 
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Fig.  4. 


will  generally  bappen,  that  a  blow,  intended  to  eauae  serious  bodily 
izgury,  will  be  sufficient  to  break  through  both  tables,  or  neither. 

Lastly,  the  dura  mater j  which  has  been  reckoned  as  one  of  the  tuta- 
mina  cerebri,  lines  the  skull,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  internal  perios- 
teum to  it.  It  may  also  be  inservient  to  useful  purposes,  by  deadening 
the  yibrations,  into  which  the  head  may  be  thrown  by  sudden  .concus- 
sions ;  as  the  vibrations  of  a  bell  are  arrested  by  lining  it  with  a  soft 
material.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  to  protect  the  brain  against  itself, 
that  we  have  the  arrangement  which  prevails.  The  cerebrum,  t|s  well 
^as  the  cerebellum,  consists  of  two  hemispheres;  and  its  posterior  part 
is  situate  immediately  above  the  cerebellum.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
without  some  protection,  the  hemisphere  of  one  side  would  press  upon 
its  fellow,  when  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  opposite  side;  and  that  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  would  weigh  upon  the  cerebellum  in  the 
erect  attitude. 

The  hemitpheres  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  falx  cerebri, 

in  the  upper  margin  of  which  is  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinu^.  The 
falx  passes  between  the  hemispheres. 
The  tentorium  oerebello  superexten- 
Bum — a  prolongation  of  the  dura 
mater — ^passes  horizontally  forwards 
so  as  to  support  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  brain,  and  prevent  them  from 
pressing  injujriously  on  the  cerebellum. 
A  process  of  the  dura  mater  passes 
also  between  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum.  Independently  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  enceplia- 
Ion,  the  dura  mater  lodges  the  great 
sinuses  into  which  the  veins  discharge 
their  blood.  These  different  sinuses 
empty  themselves  into  the  torcular 
Herophili  or  confiuenee  of  the  nnu- 
see;  and  ultimately  proceed  to  con- 

Falx  Cerebri  and  Sinuseg  of  upper  and  back,  gtitute  the  lateral  sinUMS^  which  paSS 

throuffh  the  temporal  bone,  and  form 

1, 9,  3.  Section  of  the  bonei  of  the  cranium,    ^ ,        ,  °  »   •  *  • 

showing  the  attachment  of  the  falx  maior.    A.    the  tntemal  JUgU4ar  VCinS. 

^ MkJdieK)'^^^^  The  tutamina  are  not  confined  to 

table  of  the  cranium  removed.    7.  Commence-  ^Jj^    COUteUtS    of  the    CnUlium.       The 

mcnt  of  the  inferior  lonffitudinal  sinuB.    8.  Its  ""7    w""^"*"*    "»    wa^    w€i«i««»u.       j-u^ 

terminatioB  in  the  straight  Binns.     9.   Sinua  spmc  appears  tO  bc,  if  pOSSlble,  Stlli 

quartus  or  rectus.    10.  Vena  Galeni.    11.  One  1*^. .  j.      x    j         t       /L         1     ii 

of  the  lateral  sinuses.    19.  Torcular  HerophiU.  better   prOtCCteCI.       lU    tUC    SKUil,  WO 

13.   Sinus  of  the  falx  cerebcUi.     14.    Internal  ^  n  hnnxr  ntkan  •    in   i\\A    anino 

jugular  vein.    15.   Dura  mater  of  the  spinal  SCC  a  Urm,  DOUy  CaSC  ,    m  tUe    SpiUC, 
marrow.      16.               " 
Falx  cerebri. 


Tentorium  cercbciii.  17,  17.  ^  gtructuro  admitting  Considerable 
motion  of  the  parts,  without  risk  of 
pressure  to  the  marrow.  Accordingly,  the  spine  consists  of  numerous 
distinct  bones  or  vertebrae,  with  fibro-cartilaginous — technically  called 
intervertebral — substances  placed  between  each,  so  that,  although  the 
extent  of  motion  between  any  two  of  these  bones  may  be  small,  when 
all  are  concerned,  it  is  considerable.     The  great  use  of  this  interver- 
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tebral  substance  is  to  prevent  the  jar,  that 
would  necessarily  be  commmnicated  to  the 
delicate  parts  within  the  cavities  of  the 
spine  and  cranium,  were  the  spine  composed 
entirely  of  one  bone.  In  falls  from  a  height 
upon  the  feet  or  breech,  these  elastic  cushions 
are  forcibly  compressed ;  but  they  immedi- 
ately return  to  their  former  conation,  and 
deaden  the  force  of  the  shock.  In  this  they 
are  aided  by  the  curvatures  of  the  spine, 
which  give  it  the  shape  of  the  Italic/,  and 
enable  it  to  resist — ^in  the  same  manner  as 
a  steel  spring — any  force  acting  upon  it  in 
a  longitudinal  direction.  So  well  is  the 
medulla  spinalis  protected  by  the  strong 
bony  processes  jutting  out  in  various  direc- 
tions from  the  spine,  that  it  is  extremely 
rare  to  meet  with  lesions  of  the  marrow ; 
and  it  is  comparatively  of  late  years  that 
any  ex  jprofe$8a  treatises  have  appeared  on 
the  subject. 

Besides  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
bony  structure  to  the  delicate  medulla,  M. 
Magendie^  has  pointed  out  another,  which 
be  was  the  first  to  detect.  The  canal, 
formed  by  the  dura  mater  around  the  spinal 
cord,  is  much  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
contain  that  organ;  but,  during  life,  the 
whole  of  the  intermediate  space  is  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid,  which  strongly  distends 
the  membrane,  so  that  it  will  frequently 
spirt  out  to  a  distance  of  several  inches, 
when  a  puncture  is  made  in  the  membrane. 
To  this  fluid  he  has  given  the  epithet  ee- 
phalO'Spinal;  and  he  conceives,  that  it  may 
act  as  one  of  the  tutamina  of  the  marrow — 
whichis,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  fluid — 
and  exert  upon  it  the  pressure  necessary 
for  the  healthy  performance  of  its  functions. 

Beneath  the  dura  mater  is  a  very  delicate 
membrane,  the  arachnoid^  belonging  to  the 
class  of  serous  membranes.  It  surrounds 
the  encephalon  in  every  part ;  but  is  best 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Its  chief  use  is  to  secrete  a  thin  fluid,  to 

'  Pr^i«,  &c^  ^it  ciu  i.  1 8 1.  For  an  elaborate  desorip- 
tton  of  the  fluid,  see  Magendie,  Recherches  Pbysiolo- 
giqiies,  &c.,  8ur  le  Liquide  c^phalo-rachidien,  Paris,  1842; 
and  Dr.  Todd,  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Physiol.,  part  zxr. 
p.639,Lcmd^l844. 


Fig.  5. 


Lateral  View  of  the  Spinal  Column. 

1.  Atlas.  S.  Dentata.  3.  Seventh 
cervical  vertebra.  4.  Twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra.  6.  Fifth  lambar  vertebra. 
6.  First  piece  of  sacmm.  7.  Last 
pisce  of  sacmin.  8.  Coccyx.  9.  A 
spinoQs  process.  10,  10.  Interverts- 
bral  foramina. 
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Fig.  6. 


lubricate  the  brain.  This 
membrane  enters  into  all  the 
cayities  of  the  organ,  and 
in  them  fulfils  a  like  func- 
tion. When  the  fluid  accu- 
mulates to  a  great  extent, 
the  resulting  disease  is  hy- 
drocephalus chranictM. 

Anatomists  usually  de- 
scribe a  third  tunic  of  the 
brain — the  pia  mater.  This 
is  generallj  conceived  to 
consist  of  the  minute  termi- 
nations of  the  cerebral -arte- 
and  those  of  the  cor- 


ries. 


Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Brain  on  the  Mesial  Line. 

1.  Inner  lurface  of  the  leA  hemiiphere.    2.  Divided  lur- 
face  of  the  cerebellam,  showing  the  arhut  vitas.   3.  Medulla 

oblongata.    4.  Corpua  calloaura,  continuous  with  6,  the  for-  reSDOndinST     VCiuS  I     formiue 

nix.    6.  One  of  the  crura  of  the  fornix  descending  to  7,  one  *  'soi'v"***"^  Z  *  ,  * v*  "***^6 

of  the  corpora  albicantia.    8.  Septum  lucidum.    9.  Velum  at  the    SUrfaCO    Of  the    Dram 
interpoaitum,  communicating  with  the  pia  mater  of  the  „««^„i««    •^«4.«./v«l,     »lv;^U 

convolutions  through  the  fissure  of  Bichat.    10.  Section  of  a    VaSCUlar    UetWOrK,    WniCQ 

the  middle  commissure  in  the  third  ventricle.    11.  Section  «.QaaAo  mfn  ffiA  navifiAa*  nr%A 

of  the  anterior  commissure.    12.  Section  of  the  posterior  paSSeS  iniO  ine  CaVlUeS,  anu, 

commissure ;  the  commissure  is  somewhat  above  and  to  the  jj^    ^|j^  VentriclcS.  formS    tho 
left  of  the  number.    The  interspace  between  10  and  11  is  the  '  j     a   i 

foramen  commune  anteriua,  in  which  the  crus  of  the  fornix  pUxUS     CnOrOtdeS     and     teUl 

(.)i..Uu.t..   Th«mt.r.p.c.betwe«10.nd.iai..th.fo«.  ^^^f^^,       fj;]^^     ^Ura     and 


men  commune  poateriua. '  13.  Corpora  < 
which  ia  the  pineal  ^land,  14.    15.  Iter  i 


,«,ricnino..-  ,«.'CrVU?ier'in°o;2'^H^  pia  matet  Were  80  Called  bj 


lae. 
tfiird  nerve  arising  from  it.  19.  Tuber  cinereum,  from  which 
projects  the  infundibulum  having  the  pituitary  gland  ap- 
pended to  its  extremity.    20.  One  of  the  optic  nervea.    21. 


t  olfactory  nerve. 


Fig.  7. 


through  which  are  passing  the  diverging  fibres  of  the  ^orpora    tJj^  oldcr  auatOmistS^  beCaUSO 

they  were  conceived  to  be 
the  origin  of  all  the  other 
membranes  of  the  body. 

The  cerebrum  or  brain 
proper  has  the  form  of  an 
oval,  larger  behind.  On  its 
outer  surface  are  various  un- 
dulating eminences,  called 
convolutions^  because  they 
have  been  thought  to  re- 
semble the  folds  of  the  in- 
testines. They  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  depres- 
sions called  anfractuosities. 
They  form  the  hemispherical 
ganglion  of  Mr.  Solly.  In 
the  brain  of  man,  these  convolutions  are  larger  than  in  animals;  and 
the  anfractuosities  deeper.  In  different  brains,  the  number,  size,  and 
arrangement  of  these  vary.  They  are  not  the  same,  indeed,  in  the 
same  individual;  those  of  the  right  hemisphere  being  disposed  differently 
from  those  of  the  left. 

The  hemispheres,  it  has  been  seen,  are  separated  above  by  the  falx 
cerebri:  below j  they  are  united  by  a  white  medullary  commissure,  cor- 
pus  callosum^  mSsolobe  or  great  commissure^ — great  transverse  commis- 
sure of  Mr.  Solly.  If  we  examine  the  brain  at  its  base,  we  find  that 
each  hemisphere  is  divided  into  three  lobes^ — an  anterior^  which  rests 


The  Convolutions  of  one  Side  of  the  Cerebrum,  as  seen 
from  above. 

1.  Anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.    3.  Posterior  lobe. 
3.  Middle  lobe. 
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Fig.  8. 


on  the  vault  or  roof  of  the  orbit, — a  middle  or  temporalj  filling  the  mid- 
dle and  lateral  parts  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  separated  from 
the  former  by  a  considerable  depression,  called  fissure  of  Sylvius^ — 
and  a  posteriory  which  rests  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  This  part  of 
the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions  by  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Anterior  to  it  are  the  crura  cerebri  or  cerebral  peduncles — 
by  most  anatomists  considered  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  fas- 
ciculi which  form  the  spinal  marrow  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  form  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Between  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  peduncle^  are  two  hemispherical  projections,  called 
minentise  mammillareSy  which  are  possessed  by  man  exclusively ;  have 
the  shape  of  a  pea;  and  are  formed  of  white  nervous  tissue  externally, 
of  gray  within.  Anterior  to  these  again  is  the  infundibulum ;  and  a 
little  farther  forwards,  the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves  or  the  part  at 
which  these  nerves  come  in  contact. 

Laterally,  and  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes,  is  a 
groove  or  furrow,  running  from  behind  to  before,  and  from  without  to 
within,  in  which  the  olfactory  nerve  is  lodged.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  furrow  is  a  tubercle,  which  is  tri- 
fling in  man,  but  in  certain  animals  is 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  brain  in  bulk. 
From  this  the  olfactory  nerve  has  been 
conceived  to  arise.  It  is  called  the  ol- 
factory tubercle  or  lobe. 

When  we  examine  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  we  find  a  number  of  parts  to 
which  the  anatomist  assigns  distinct 
names.  Of  these  the  following  chiefly 
concern  the  physiologist.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  the  corpus  cal- 
losnm  forms  at  once  the  bond  of  union 
and  of  separation  between  the  two 
hemispheres.  It  is  distinctly  perceived, 
in  the  form  of  a  long  and  broad  white 
band,  on  separating  these  parts  from 
each  other.  Beneath  the  corpus  callo- 
8am  is  the  septum  lucidum  or  median 
septum,  which  passes  perpendicularly 
downwards,  and  separates  from  each 
other  the  two  largest  cavities  of  the 
brain — the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is 
formed  of  two  laminae,  which  leave  a 
cavity  between  them,  called  the  fifth 
ventricle.  The  fornix  or  inferior  longi- 
t^dirua  commissure  of  m.  Solly,  whose  ^^''^'^^Jj^t^^^ 

office  is  to  connect  the  anterior  and  POS-  anteriorly.  lO.  Poiterlor  point  of  union. 
A.^'^  _.        ^   ,1  I.        •      L  -    11-  Middle  portion  of  the  corpora  atriata 

tenor  parts  of  the  same  nemiSpnere,  as    (lateral  ventricle).    12.  Taenia  striata.    13. 

the  transverse  commissures  do  those  of  ^'^Sx.  *"i6!'pS.teJJ;r^cV?™^^^^^ 

the  opposite  hemisphere,  is  placed  hori-  choroids,  le.  Ergot  or  hippocampua  mi- 

^f,r--  .1*^1      .         rm        1         1      !•   nor.     19.  Posterior   crura  of  the   lateral 

zontally  below  the  last.     The  band  of  yeatricie. 


•uperior  Part  of  the  Lateral  Ventricles, 
Corpora  Striata,  Septum  Lucidum, 
Fornix,  &c.,  as  given  oy  a  Transverse 


Section  of  the  Cerebrum. 

1.  Section  of  the  OS  frontis.  3.  Seetioaof 
the  08  occipitis.  8.  Section  of  the  ossa  pa- 
rietalla.  4,5.  Anterior  and  posterior  extre- 
mities of  the  middle  fissure  of  the  cerebrum. 
6.  Anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callo- 
sum.  7.  Its  posterior  extremity  joining  the 
fornix.     8,  8.  Point  to  where  the  corpus 
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Fig.  0. 


fibres  which  runs  in  each  hemisphere  aboYe  the  corpus  callosum,  on 
the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  is  the  superior  longitudinal  com- 
missure of  Mr.  Solly.  Its  use  is  supposed  to  resemble  that  ascribed 
to  the  inferior  longitudinal  commissure.  The  fornix  is  of  a  triangular 
shape;  and  constitutes  the  upper  paries  of  another  cavity — the  third  ven- 
tricle. Beneath  the  fornix,  and 
behind,  are  the  pineal  gland  and 
its  peduncles;  forming  the  pineal 
commissure  of  Mr.  Solly,  re- 
specting which  so  much  has  been 
said,  by  Descartes,*  and  others, 
as  the  seat  of  the  soul.  Within 
it  is  a  small  cavity;  and,  after 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  it  al- 
ways contains  some  concretions. 
Again,  anterior  to  the  pineal 
gland,  and  immediately  belowthe 
fornix,  is  another  cavity — the 
thirdventricle.  Its  bottom  is  very 
near  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
is  formed  by  the  nervous  layer 
which  unites  the  peduncles  of 
the  brain  with  the  eminentise 
mammillares.  At  the  sides,  it 
has  the  thalami  nervorum  opti- 
corum. 

In  the  lateral  ventricles,  situ- 
ate on  each  side  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  some  parts  exist  which 
o^^-      r.i^  r.    u       J-  1    •  TII^-„,fi.<v..  /.f  demand  attention.  In  the  upper 

Section  of  the  Cerebrum,  displaying  the  surfaces  or  x     •      i.   ii»  i         1 1   j 

the  Corpora  Striata,  and  Optic  Thalami,  the  cavity    Or  anterior  nail,  COmmonly  Cailecl 

?L}^  *ti5?  ^^^'"^^^  "***  ^^  "PP^'  •"'^**  "^  anterior  cornu.  and  in  the  ante- 

tbe  Cerebellum.  .  ^     i»  ^i  •      ^  -i* 

A-  ^'         *  *;        f-    *    rior  part  of  this,  two  pyriform 

o,  c.  Corpora  quadnireimiia,— a  testis, «  nates,    b.  ,    r  j  rw 

Soft  commisiare.    c.  Corpus  callosain.   /.  Anterior  emmenCCS  are  Seen,  Ot  a  brOWU- 

pillars  of  fornix,    f.  Anterior  comu  of  lateral  ventri-  :«v    ^«^„  ^^i«„«   -,u:^V»     ^-,:^«  *^ 

cle.    *,*.  Corpora itriata.  /.I.  OpticthaUmi.   ♦An-  ISU-gray  COlOUr,  WUlCn,  OWing  tO 

;r;irTn*?r<?n't^^;,^:?tefc^^  tl^eir  being  formed  of  an  assem- 

commisiure.     **.   Posterior  commiBsure.    p.   Pineal    blafiTC  of  alternate  laVCrS  ofwhite 
glaiid  with  its-pednnelss.    «,  n.  Processus  a  eerebello  P  .  "^  ... 

9tk  testes,    m,  m.  HemispherM  of  the  eerebelluni.    \     and   gray   SUDStanCO,  are   Called 

SSTbifrur"^**™  ^"^^    ••  ^"^^  ^^^  "^^  corpora  striata,  the  author  ce- 

rebral  ganglions  of  Mr.  Solly. 
Behind  these,  are  two  whitish  medullary  bodies  called  thalami  ner- 
vorum opticorum — posterior  derebral  ganglions — which  are  situate  be- 
fore the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  envelope  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  crura  cerebri. 

Three  main  sets  of  fibres  may  be  distinguished  in  the  medullary  sul)- 
Btance,  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  cerebrum  is  composed.  Firsty 
the  ascending  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  sensory  tract  of  the  me- 
dulla spinalis,  and  diverge  from  the  thalami  optici  to  the  periphery  of 


'  TraeiBtut  de  Homine,  p.  5. 
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the  brain;   seeondlt/j  the  de-  Fig.  lO. 

scending  fibres,  which  con- 
verge from  the  periphery  to- 
wards the  corpora  striata, 
and  then  pass  downwards  to 
the  motor  tract  of  the  me- 
dulla spinalis;  and,  thirdly^ 
the  commissural  fibres,  which 
establish  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  yarious  parts  of 
the  periphery,  and  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  The 
bulk  of  the  human  brain,  and 
of  that  of  the  higher  animals, 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
large  proportion  borne  by 
these  last  fibres  to  the  rest.^ 
The     cerebellum    occupies 

-t        1^  •    •,    1    p  gata  cut  through.  9.  to«.  Theii 

the  lower  occipital  fossae,  or  fving  in  the  vaiiwuia.  p.  pj- 
the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  ^^^it^^'  'X^.!!:  ^^n\' 


An  trnder  View  of  the  Cerebellum,  seen  from  behind. 

Tho  medulla  oblongata,  m,  haying  been  cut  off  a  short 
way  below  the  poni.  (Reil.)  e.  Pons  Varolii,  d.  Middle 
cruB  of  cerebellnin.    0,  e.  Crura  cerebri,    t.  Notch  on 

rsterior  border,   h.  Conimencenient  of  horizontal  fissure. 
Flocculus,  or  aubpeduncular  lobe.    m.  Medulla  oblon- 
e  inferior  vermiform  process. 
Pyramid,    r.  Uvula,    n,  i*. 
r»ft.vif  v  nf  tliA    AmygaaJBB.    «.  iNociuie,  of  laminated  tubercle,    ar.  Poste- 
l/iftvitjr  ui  mc    rio,.  velum,  partly  seen.    v>.  Right  and  left  hemispheres 
cranium     beneath     the     tentO-    of  cerebellum.    3  to  7.  Nerves.    3,  3.  Motores  oculorum. 
t     11*        T.         •  1    5.  Trigeminal.    6.  Abducent  nerve.    7.  Facial  and  audi- 

num  cerebelli.     Its  size  and  tory  nerves, 
like    those    of   the 


Fig.  11. 


weight,  like  those  of 
brain,  differ  according  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  age  of  the 
subject  under  examination.  We 
do  not  observe  convolutions  in 
it.  It  appears  rather  to  consist 
of  laminae  in  superposition,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  fur- 
rows. We  shall  see,  hereafter, 
that  the  number  of  cerebral 
convolutions  has  been  esteemed, 
in  some  respects,  to  accord  with 
the  intellect  of  the  individual; 
and  Malacame  asserts,  that  he 
has  observed  a  similar  corre- 
spondence, as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  laminae  composing  the  Ce-  Posterior  Superior  View  of  the  Pons  Varolii, 
rebellum;     that    he    found    only       Cerebellum,  and  MeduUa  Oblongata  and  M.Spi- 

three    hundred    and    twenty-four  i,  i'  crura  cerebri,    a.  Pons  varolii  or  tuber  an. 

in    the    cerebellum    of  an    insane  >»nl"«-    3.  its  middle  fossa.    4.  ObUque  band  of  mc- 

.     j**i|           1*1         •            i_           V  dullary  matter  seen  passing  from  its  side.    5.  Exter> 

individual  \    whilst    m    others    he  nal  surface  of  the  crus  cerebelli.    6.  Same  portion 

l,-;^     ^^».^4.rvJ    «..«,».;i«     ^C    ^:-l>i.  deprived  of  outer  layer.    7.  Nervous  matter  which 

Had     counted    upwards     Ot     eight  unites  it  to  4.    S.  Trigeminus  or  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

hnndred  ^'  ^^^^^'^^  of  the  auditory  nerve.    The  white  neurinc 

"  jggjj  passing  from  the  oblique  band  which  comes 

From    the    medullary    nart    of  ^^^^  ^be  corpus  restlforme  to  the  trigeminus  nerve  in 

•                  1     11            .          IV  front,  and  the  auditory  nerve  behind.    10,11.  Supe- 

tne    cerebellum,  two   large    white  rlor  portion  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

^^-mAa   «VA«     *«.    4.Ua   •^^^^  Xr-.-«i::  12.  Lobulus  amygdaloides.    13.  Corpus  olivare.    14. 

cords  pass    to    the   pons  Varolu,  corpus  pyraraiile.    16.  Medulla  spinalis. 
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Carpenter,  Huaian  Pbysiologyi  p.  215.    Lend.,  1842. 
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having  the  same  disposition  as  the  crura  cerebri.  They  are  the  (ynira 
cerebelH. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  white  and  gray  cerebral 
substances,  when  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  is  divided 
vertically,  an  arborescent  appearance  is  presented, — the  trunks  of  the 
arborization  being  white,  the  surrounding  substance  gray.  This  ap- 
pearance is  called  arbor  vitse.  The  part  where  all  these  arborizations 
meet,  near  the  centre  of  the  cerebellum,  is  called  corpus  denticulatum 
vel  rhomboidale.  Gall  was  of  opinion,  that  this  body  has  great  agency 
in  the  production  of  the  cerebellum.  Lastly,  the  cerebellum  covers  the 
posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  forms  with  it  a  cavity, 
called  fourth  ventricle. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  continuation  of 

Fig.  12. 


Analytical  Diagram  of  the  EncephaloD— in  a  Vertical  Section.    (After  Mayo.) 

8.  Spinal  cord.  r.  Restifonn  bodiei  paraing  to  c,  the  cerebellum,  d.  Corpus  dentatum  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 0.  Olivary  body.  /.  Columni  contmuouB  with  the  olivary  bodies  and  central  pert  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  ascendinr  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  and  optic  thalami.  p.  Anterior  pyra- 
mids. V.  Pons  Varolii,  n,  b.  Tubercula  quadrigemina.  g.  Geniculate  body  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
t.  Processus  cerebelli  ad  testes,    a.  Anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.    9.  Posterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 
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the  medulla  spinalis  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  It  is  likewise  termed 
tnesocSphale,  from  its  being  continuous  with  the  spinal  marrow  in  one 
direction,  and  sending  towards  the  brain  strong  prolongations — crura 
cerebri ;  and  to  the  cerebellum  similar  prolongations — crura  cerebelli ; 
80  that  it  appears  to  be  the  bond  of  union  between  these  various  parts. 
In  its  lower  portion,  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the  me- 
dulla spinalis,  except  that  it  is  more  expanded  superiorly  where  it  joins 
the  pons  Varolii.  This  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  called,  by 
some,  tail  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  by  others,  the  rachidian  bulb; 
and,  by  others  again,  it  is  regarded  as  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its 
lower  surface  rests  on  the  basilary  gutter  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
exhibits  a  groove  which  divides  the  spinal  cord  into  two  portions.  On 
each  side  of  this  furrow  are  two  oblong  eminences, 
the  innermost  of  which  is  called  corpus  pt/ramidaley 
the  outermost,  eorptis  olivarey  which  arise  from  the 
anterior  column  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  or  are  a 
continuation  and  subdivision  of  this  column.  These 
oval  bodies  are  surrounded  by  a  superficial  groove, 
which,  in  some  instances,  is  partially  interrupted  by 
some  arciform  fibres,  which  cross  it  at  its  lower  part. 
At  the  lower  third  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  fibres 
of  the  anterior  pyramids  decussate,  and  form  an 
anatomical  demarcation  between  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  the  spinal  cord.  The  decussation  takes 
place  by  from  three  to  five  bundles  of  fibres  from 
each  pyramidal  body.  This  decussation,  as  will  be 
seen,  hereafter,  is  interesting  in  regard  to  the  cross 
effect  induced  by  certain  diseases  of  the  brain.  On 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
posterior  fasciculi  separate  to  form  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle :  at  the  sides  of  this  ventricle  are  the  corpora 
reitiformiaj  or  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum^ 
— so  called  because  they  seem  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  encephalon ;  and  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  each  corpus  restiforme  is  the  small 
body — Xht  posterior  pyramid.  Again,  in  addition 
to  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  olivaria — which  de- 


Anterior  View  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata, 
showing  the  decus- 
sation of  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  of  the  up- 
per part  o(  the  Spinal 
Cord.   (After  Mayo.) 

p.  Anterior  pyramids. 

r.  Restifonn  bodies,    o. 

Olivary  bodies,  d.  De- 
rive their'  origin  from,  or  are  continuous  with,  the  S-'cTiat^i^^^cSiuM^Sf 
anterior  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  destined,  the  spinal  cord.  c.  An- 

j.         ^  .j»^i.t-  y   ,\.  tenor  fissure  of  the  cord, 

according  to  some,  to  form  the  bram — and  the  cor-  the  floor  of  which  forms 
pora  restiformia,  which  are  continuations  of  the  ia?e.  "'*"'*'  ''''™"" 
posterior  fasciculi,  and  are  destined  to  form  the  cere- 
bellum, there  exists,  according  to  some  anatomists,  other  fasciculi  in 
the  rachidian  bulb.  All  these  are  interesting  points  of  anatomy,  but 
are  not  of  so  much  importance  physiologically;  notwithstanding  even 
the  views  promulgated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.^  He  considers  that  a 
column  exists  between  the  corpora  olivaria  and  corpora  restiformia, 

'  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body :  from  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  fibm 
18Q1  to  1829,  London,  1830.    Reprinted  in  this  country,  Washington,  1833. 
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which  extends  below  through  the  whole  spine,  but 
above  does  not  proceed  farther  than  the  point  where 
the  rachidian  bulb  joins  the  tuber  annulare  ;  and  that 
this  column  gives  origin  to  a  particular  order  of 
nerves — the  respiratory.  The  corpora  olivaria^  and 
the  posterior  corpora  pjramidalia,  are  regarded  by 
Mr.  Solly*  as  ganglia; — the  former  of  the  function  of 
respiration, — the  latter  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  anterior  and  upper  half  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata bears  the  names  pon$  Varolii,  tuber  cmnu- 
tare,  and  nodus  cerebri ;  and  to  this  are  attached, 
superiorly,  the  corpora  or  tubereula  quadrigemina. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  pons,  the  crura  cerebri 
burv  themselves ;  and  by  many,  they  are  considered 
to  decussate ;  by  others,  to  be  prolongations  of  the 
anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Sir  C.  Bell 
thinks,  that  the  pons  Varolii  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebellum,  that 
the  corpus  callosum  does  to  the  cerebrum  ; — that  it 
is  the  great  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  uniting 
its  lateral  parts,  and  associating  the  two  organs. 

The  medulla  oblongata  consists  chiefly  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  nerves  of  resphration  and  deglutition, 
which,  as  elsewhere  shown,  are  strictly  reflex  in 
their  action. 

2.  The  spinal  marrow  extends,  in  the  vertebral 

canal  from  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital 

bone  above  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra, 

where  it  terminates   in   the   cauda  equina.     It  is 

«  o^  f  chiefly  composed  of  medullary  matter,  but  not  entire- 

ihrspkai  cJrd.*  **    |y  so.      Within,  the  cineritious  substance  is  ranged 

A.  Immediately  below  irregularly,  but  has  a  crucial  form  when  a  section 

pTr«i5iw"''*B*''At2^^^^^    is  made.     The  marginal  illustrations  exhibit  sections 

of  cervical  bulb.  c.  Mid-  of  the  spiual  cord  of  man  at  different  points ;  and 

w«y   between    cenrical      .  *        .  «  i        i  .  *  i 

and  lumbar  baiba.  D.  the  proportiou  01  gray  and  white  matter  at  each. 
iich^Tower ^*  »."Very  From  the  calamus  scriptorius  in  the  fourth  ventricle, 
^tcTi^TiSSiL^%ou'  *^^  ^^^  T^^^  formed  by  the  corpora  pyramidalia  be- 
*^*ti  (%mt^'  ce'^of  ^^^^  *^^  fissures  extend  downwards,  which  divide 
the°ant^rioraj^^8te.  the  spiQal  marrow  into  lateral  portions.  The  two 
^t^^%^.  ****  °*'^^  lateral  portions  are  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior,  so  that  the  cord  has  four  distinct  portions. 
By  some,  indeed,  it  is  conceived  to  consist  of  three  columns — an  anterior^ 
posterior  J  and  a  middle  or  lateral. 

The  vertebral  canal  is  lined  by  a  strong  ligamentous  sheath,  running 
down  its  whole  length.  The  dura  mater  likewise  envelopes  the  medulla 
at  the  occipital  foramen,  being  firmly  united  to  the  ligaments ;  but  far- 
ther down  it  constitutes  a  separate  tube.     The  tunica  arachnoidea  from 

'  The  Haman  Brain,  its  ConfiguretioD,  Straotare,  Development,  and  Pbjrnology,  &c^  p. 
147,  London,  1836.  See,  on  this  subject.  Dr.  John  Reid,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mednlla 
Oblongata,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1841,  p.  12. 
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the  brain  adheres  loosely  to  the  cord,  haying  the  oephalo-spinal  fluid 
within  it ;  and  the  pia  mater  closely  embraces  it. 

3.  Nerves. — The  nerves  are  cords  of  the  same  nerTOus  substance  as 
that  which  composes  the 
encephalon  and  spinal 
marrow ;  extending  from 
these  parts,  and  distribu- 
ted to  the  various  organs 
of  the  body,  many  of 
them  interlacing  in  their 
course,     and      forming 

flexiues:  others  having 
nets  or  ganglionSy  and 
almost  all  vanishing  in 
the  parts  to  which  they 
are  distributed.  The 
generality  of  English 
anatomists  reckon  thir- 
ty-nine pairs  of  nerves ; 
the  French,  with  more 
propriety,  forty-two. 
Of  these,  nine,  accord- 
ing to  the  English — 
twelve,  according  to  the 
French — draw  their  ori- 
gin from,  or  are  con- 
nected with,  the  ence- 
phalon; and  are  hence 

called  encephalic  nerves  *    ^^'^^  ^®  under  Surface  or  Base  of  the  EuoephaloD  freed  from 
J  .1  .    .    -%.  ^,  *  its  Membranes. 

and  thirty  from  the  me- 


dulla spinalis ;  and 
hence  termed  spinal. 
The  encephalic  nerves 
emerge  from    the    cra- 


A,  anterior,  b,  middle,  and  c,  posterior  lobe  of  cerebmm.— a. 
The  fore  part  of  the  great  lonffitudinal  fiuure.  b.  Notch  be- 
tween hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,     e.   Optic  commissure. 


Posterior  perforated  spac 
nterpodancular  space.    /,  /» .    Convolution  of  Sylvian 
Term' — ' ' ' — * i--i-^--i  *»--  o-i— • — 


to  t.  In 

fissure,    h.  Termination  o'f  gyrus'  fornicatus  behind  the  Sylvian 

fiasnre.     t.  Infundibuium.     I.  Right  middle  crus  or  peduncle 

«v:».».~lv»  ,^^^^m    ^fi   ^^^^      ^  cerebellum,    m,  m.  Hemispheres  of  cerebellum,    n.  Corpora 

mum  Oy  means    OI  JOra-    albicantla.    o.  Pons  Varolii,  continuous  at  each  side  with  middle 

crura  of  cerebellum,  p.  Anterior  perforated  space.  9'.  Horizon- 
tal fissure  of  cerebellum,  r.  Tuber  cinereum.  5, «'.  Sylvian 
fissure.  (.  Left  peduncle  or  crus  of  cerebrum.  «,  u.  Optic 
tracts.  V.  Medulla  oblongata,  x.  Marginal  convolution  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure. — 1  to  0  indicate  the  several  pairs  of  cerebral 
nerves,  numbered  according  to  the  usual  notation,  viz.,  1.  Olfac- 
tory nerve.  2.  Optic.  3.  Motor  nerve  of  eye.  4.  Pathetic.  5. 
Trifacial.  6.  Abauoent  nerve  of  eye.  7.  Auditory,  and  7'.  Fa- 
cial.   8.  Glosso-pharyngeal,  S'.  Vagus,  and  8".  Spinal  accessory 


mina  at  its  base.  They 
are  —  proceeding  from 
before  to  behind  —  the 
first  pair  or  olfactory^ 
distributed  to  the  organ 
of  smell ;  the  second  pair  nirV©.' 
or  optic^  the  expansion 
of  which  forms  the  retina ;  the  third  pair^  motores  ocuK  or  common 
ocul(HniLscular,  which  send  filaments  to  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye ; 
the  fourth  pair,  trochleareSy  pathetici  or  internal  oculo-muscular^  dis- 
tributed to  the  greater  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye ;  the  fifth  pair^  tri- 
facial^ trigemini^  or  symmetrical  nerve  of  the  head^  (Bell,)  which  send 
their  branches  to  the  eye,  nose,  and  tongue ;  the  sixth  pair^  abdiLcentes 
or  external  oculo-mtisculary  which  are  distributed  to  the  abductor  or 
rectus  externus  oculi ;  the  facial  nerve,  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair, 
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nervtis  cammunicans  faciei  or  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face^  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  the  acoustic  nerve^  auditory  nerve  or  portio 
mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  passes  to  the  organ  of  hearing ;  the 
eighth  pair^  pneumogastric,  par  vagum  or  middle  sympathetic^  which  is 
dispersed  particularly  on  the  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach ;  the 
glosao'pharyngealj  often  considered  as  part  of  the  last,  and  whose  name 
indicates  its  distribution  to  the  tongue  and  pharynx ;  the  great  hypo- 
glossalj  ninth  pair  or  lingual  nerve  distributed  to  the  tongue ;  and  the 
spinal  accessory  of  Willis,  which  arises  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cer- 
vical region;  ascends  into  the  cranium,  and  issues  by  one  of  the  fora- 
mina to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck. .  All  these  proceed, 
perhaps,  from  the  medulla  oblongata; — the  brain  and  cerebellum  not 
furnishing  one. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  in  number  on  each  side.  They  make 
their  exit  by  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  are  divided  into  eight 
cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  and  five  or  six  sacral. 

The  encephalic  nerves  are  irregular  in  their  formation,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fifth  pair,  originate  from  one  root.  Each  of  the  spinal 
nerves  arises  from  two  fasciculi,  the  one  anterior,  and  the  other  poste- 
rior :  these  roots  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  ligamentum 
denticular e;  but  they  unite  beyond  this  ligament,  and  near  the  interr 
vertebral  foramen  present  one  of  those  knots,  known  under  the  name 
of  ganglions  or  ganglia,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  posterior  root 
is  alone  concerned. 

When  the  nerves  have  made  their  exit  from  the  cranium  and  spine, 

they  proceed  to  4he  organs  to  which 
they  have  to  be  distributed;  ramifying 
more  and  more,  until  they  are  ultimately 
lost  sight  of,  even  when  vision  is  aided 
by  a  powerful  microscope.  It  is  not 
positively  decided,  whether  the  nervous 
fibres  have  any  distinct  terminations 
either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the 
organs  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
In  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  of  the 
vertebrata,  they  would  appear  to  form 
a  kind  of  plexus  of  loops ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate fibres  do  not  seem  to  anastomose. 
The  following  has  been  described  as  the 
mode  in  which  the  nervous  fibres  are 
generally  distributed  to  the  peripheral 
organs.  The  trunks  subdivide  into 
small  fasciculi,  each  of  which  consists 
of  from  two  to  six  fibres,  and  these  form 
plexuses,  whose  arrangement  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  primitive  fibres  then  se- 
parate; and  each,  after  passing  over 
several  elementary  parts  of  the  contain- 


Fig.  16. 


Terminal  nerves,  on  the  sac  of  the  second 
molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw.  in  the  sheep ; 
showing  the  arrangement  in  loops.  (After 
Valentm.) 
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ing  tissue,  or  after  forming  a  single  narrow  loop,  as  in  the  sensory 
]Mpilla&,  returns  to  the  same  or  to  an  adjoining  plexus,  and  pursues  its 
way  to  the  nervous  centre  from  which  it  set  out.  According  to  this 
Tiew,  there  is  no  more  a  termination  of  nerves,  than  there  is  of  blood- 
Yessels.  Both  form  "circles.  More  recent  observations  seem,  however, 
to  have  demonstrated,  that  in  different  situations  the  loop-like  appear- 
ance is  fallacious ;  and  that  the  ultimate  fibres  divide  into  fibrils,  the 
terminations  of  which  are  lost  in  the  tissues. 

Investigations,  again,  by  Henle  and  Eblliker^  show,  that  some  of 
the  peripheral  nervous  fibrils  term-         p.    j^  p.    ^g 

inate  in  small  bodies,  seated  espe- 
cially in  the  nerves  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  which,  from  their  having 
been  discovered,  in  1830,  by  Pacini 
of  Padua,  have  been  called  Pa- 
cinian eorpiisclea;  but  of  whose 
uses  little  can  be  said.  They  have 
not  been  observed  on  any  motor 
nerves,  so  that  they  would  not  seem 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  motion. 
They  exist  in  many  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  class,  and  are  not  pre- 
sent on  many  sensitive  nerves ;  so 
that,  it  has  been  properly  inferred, 
thev  are  probably  not  connected 
with  acuteness  of  sensation. 

Of  the  encephalic  nerves,  the     ^ 

olfactory,   auditory,  ,and  acoustic  thcpicinTancoTp'Sic^^  .      ^.^     . 

'^         m  •    1  •i.'Ti.  ■•  UnuBual  form,  from  the  mesentery  of  the  cat ; 

— nerves    of   special     sensibility ihowing  two  included  in  a  common  envelope:— 

clearly  pass  on  to  their  destination,    "'  '  ""  "^"  '^^  nerye-tnbe.  belonging  to  tliem. 

without  communicating  with  any  other  nerve.  The  spinal  nerves,  at 
their  exit  &om  the  intervertebral  foramina,  divide  into  two  branches, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  one  being  sent  to  each  aspect  of  the  body. 
The  anterior  branches  of  the  four  superior  cervical  pairs  form  the  cer- 
vieal plexus^  from  which  all  the  nerves  of  the  neck  arise;  the  last  four 
cervical  pairs  and  the  first  dorsal  form  the  brachial  plexus^  whence 
proceed  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremities ;  whilst  the  branches  of 
the  five  lumbar  nerves,  and  the  five  sacral  form  the  lumbar  and  sciatic 
pUxuses;  the  former  of  whicli  gives  rise  to  the  nerves  distributed  to 
the  parts  within  the  pelvis ;  the  second  to  those  of  the  lower  limbs. 
The  anterior  branches,  moreover,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  exit  of 
the  nerve  from  the  vertebral  canal,  communicate  with  an  important  and 
unique  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  the  great  sympathetic. 
Each  nerve  consists  of  numerous  fasciculi  surrounded  by  areolar 

*  Ueber  die  Pacinischen  E6rpeicben  an  den  Nerven  des  Menscben  und  der  Saup^ethiere, 
Z&rich,  1844;  reviewed  in  Biit.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  January,  1845,  p.  78;  and  Todd  and 
Bowman,  Pbysiological  Anat.  and  Physiology  of  Man,  i.  395,  London,  1845,  or  Amer.  edit.; 
and  W.  Bowman,  Cyclopsedia  of  Anal,  and  Pbysioi.,  by  Dr.  Todd,  pt.  xxviL  p.  876,  Lond., 
Mar.,  1846. 


Pacinian  Corpuscles. 
▲.  Nerve  from  the  finger,  natural  aize ;  ahowing 
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membrane;  and,  according  to  Beil/  of  an  external  envelope,  called 

neurilemnMy    which,    in    the 
F'g- 1^-  opinion  of  most  anatomists,  is 

nothing  more  than  an  areolar 
envelope,  similar  to  that  which 
surrounds  the  vessels  and  mus- 
cular fibres. 

Until    of   late    years,    the 

ReprefcentgaNenreconsistingofmany  smaller  Cords   nerveS  Were  universally  divided, 
or  Funiculi  wrapped  up  in  a  common  cellular   according   tO   their  Origin,  intO 

^^^  '  encephalic  and    spinal;    but, 

A.  The  nerve,    b.  A  lingle  funiculus  drawn  out  from    ^^^jt    -^^^w^+l^-     A»<k4.^»«;^«1    Ai 

the  rest.  (After  Sir  c.  Bell.)  morc  recently,  auatomical  di- 

visions have  been  proposed, 
based  upon  the  uses  they  appear  to  fulfil  in  the  economy.  For  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  kind  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  the  encephalic  nerves  are  con- 
nected with  the  encephalon  by  one  root,  whilst  the  spinal  nerves  arise 
from  two ;  the  one  connected  with  the  anterior  tract  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  the  other  with  the  posterior.     If  these  difierent  roots  be  ex- 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


A  portion  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  show- 
ing the  Origin  of  some  of  the  Spinal 
Nerves. 

1.  Anterior  or  motor  root  of  a  spinal 
nerve. 

2.  Posterior  or  sensory  root. 

3.  Ganglion  connected  with  the  latter* 


Plans  in  oatline,  showing  the  Front  a,  and 
the  Sides  b,  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  with  the 
Fissures  upon  it ;  also  sections  of  the 
Gray  and  White  Matter,  and  the  Roots 
of  the  Spinal  Nerves, 
a,  a.  Anterior,   p,  p.  Posterior  fissure.    6. 
Posterior,  and  e.  Anterior  horn  of  gray  mat- 
ter,   e.  Oray  commissure,    a,  «,  e.  Anterior 
white  column,     e,  «,  b.  Lateral   columns, 
a,  «,  6.  Antero-lateral  column.    6,  «,  p.  Pos- 
terior columns,    r.  Anterior,  and  s.  Poste- 
rior roots  of  a  spinal  nerve. 


perimented  on,  we  meet  with  results  varying  considerably.  If  we  divide 
the  anterior  root,  the  part  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  is  deprived 
of  motion ;  if  the  posterior  root  be  cut,  the  part  is  deprived  of  sensi- 
bility.    We  conclude,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  spinal  nerves  coAsists 

*  De  SlructurA  Nervorum,  Hal.  1796. 
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of  filaments  destined  for  both  motion  and  sensibility;  that  the  ence- 
phalic neryes,  which  have  bulj  one  root,  are  destined  for  one  of  these 
exdosivelj,  and  that  they  are  either  nerves  of  motion,  or  of  sensation, 
according  as  their  roots  arise  from  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  tract 
of  the  medulla. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  medulla  oblongata,  according 
to  some  anatomists,  is  composed  of  three  fasciculi  or  columns  on  each 
ride ; — an  anterior,  a  middle,  and  a  posterior;  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  whilst  the  anterior  column  gives  origin  to 
nerves  of  motion ;  and  the  posterior  to  nerves  of  sensibility;  the  middle 
gives  rise  to  a  third*  order,  having  the  function  of  presiding  over  the 
respiratory  movements ;  and  which  Sir  Charles,  accordingly,  calls  respi- 
raUny  nerves.  To  this  third  order  belong, — the  accessory  nerve  of 
Willis  or  superior  respiratory;  the  vagus;  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  the 
facial,  called  by  him  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face;  the  phrenic; 
and  another  having  the  same  origin — the  external  respiratory.  Sir 
Charles's  views,  if  admitted,  lead,  consequently,  to  the  belief,  that  there 
are  at  least  three  sets  of  nerves, — one  destined  for  sensation;  another 
for  motion ;  and  a  third  for  a  particular  kind  of  motion — the  respira- 
tory; and  that  every  nerve  of  motion  communicates  to  the  muscles,  to 
which  it  is  distributed,  the  power  of  aiding,  or  taking  part  in,  motions 
of  one  kind  or  another ;  so  that  a  muscle  may  be  paralyzed,  as  regards 
certain  movements,  by  the  section  of  one  nerve,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
others  of  a  different  kind,  by  means  of  the  nerves  that  are  uninjured. 
The  accompanying  plate  exhibits  the  system  of  respiratory  nerves,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Shaw,^  son-in-law  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  was  prema- 
turely snatched  from  existenco^  after  having  made  numerous  useful 
contributions  to  medical  and  surgical  science. 

A,  the  cerebrunii  B^  the  cerebellam,  C  C  8.  Branches  of  the  glosMO'pharyngeal. 

Cjthe  spinal  marrow,  D,  the  tongue,  E,  the  9.  Z4nguafi9,  sending  branches  to  the  tongne, 

laiynx,  F,  the  langs,  G,  the  heart,  H,  the  sto-  and  to  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the 

macb,  I,  the  diaphragm.  larynx. 

111.  Par  tNigum,  arising  by  a  single  set  of  10.  Origins  of  the  superior  external  jrapira' 

roots  and  passing  to  the  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  tory  or  tpinal  acceesory, 

and  stomach.  11.  Branches  of  the  last  nerve  prooeeding 

2.  Sn^periar  laryngeai  brandm  of  the  par  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 

Tagum.  12   12  12.  Internal  respiratory  or  phreme 

3.  Recurrent  or  inferior  laryngeal  branches    passing  to  the  diaphragm. 

of  the  par  vagum.  The  origins  of  this  nerve  are  seen  to  be 

4.  Pitlmonic  pkxus  of  the  par  vagum.  much   higher  than   they  are  generally  de- 

5.  Cardiac  pUxus  of  the  par  vagum.  scribed. 

0.  Gastric  plexus  of  the  par  vagum.  1 3.  Inferior  external  respiratory^  to  the  mus- 

7.  Heqfiratory  nerve  or  portio  dura  passing    cles  on  the  side  of  the  chest 

to  the  rooaclee  of  the  face^  arising  by  a  series 

of  single  roots.  ' 

« 

Yet  this  division  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted ;  and  even  by 
Bome  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  sensitive  and  motor  filaments  arise 
from  distinct  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  denied  that  this  is  the  case 
with  those  that  originate  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cord ;  there  being 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  a  blending  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  tracts 
which  cannot  easily  be  explained.     Pathological  ^ases,  too,  occasionally 

*  Manual  of  Anatomy,  &C.,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1822.    Reprinted  in  this  country* 
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occur,  which  throw  great  diflSculty  on  this  matter.  Two  of  the  kind 
have  been  related  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Budd,*  in  which  there  was 
disease  confined  to  the  posterior  column;  yet  sensation  remained  un- 
impaired, whilst  the  power  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities  was  lost. 

Much  evidently  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  the  precise 
arrangement  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  nerves  connected  with  them,  can  be  esteemed  established.  Sir 
Charles  Bell,^  indeed,  subsequently  renounced  his  first  opinion,  that 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  proceed  from  the  posterior 
column,  and  described  them  as  arising  from  the  middle  or  lateral  column ; 
afSrming,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  posterior 
column  may  be  connected  with  the  sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
although  he  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  tracing  it.  Messrs.  Grainger 
and  Swan  maintain,  that  both  sets  are  connected  with  the  lateral  columns 
only;  the  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  fissures  definitely  limiting  the 
two  roots.  Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter,^  both  these  state- 
ments may  be  too  exclusive.  The  anterior  roots  would  seem  to  have  a 
connexion  with  both  the  anierior  and  lateral  columns ;  and  the  posterior 
cannot  be  said  to  be  restricted  to  the  lateral  column,  some  of  their 
fibres  entering  the  posterior  division  pf  the  cord. 

Most  physiologists  are  now  of  opinion,  both  from  experiment  and 
reflection,  that  there  is  no  special  column  destined  for  respiration,  and 
that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  so  peculiar  in  the  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  that  they  should  require  a  distinct  set  of  nerves.^ 

Sir  C.  Bell  proposed  a  further  arrangement  of  the  nerves,  more 
natural  and  philosophical  than  the  unmeaning  numeration  according 
to  the  system  of  Willis,  and  better  adapted  to  facilitate  the  com- 
prehension of  this  intricate  portion  ot  anatomy.  According  to  this, 
all  the  nerves  of  the  body  may  be  referred  to  two  great  classes — the 
original^  primitive  or  sf/mmetricaly — and  the  irregular  or  superadded. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  a  division  of  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  presumed  to  correspond  to  the  cerebrum ;  and  another  to  the  cere- 
bellum. Now,  every  regular  nerve  has  two  roots,  one  from  the  anterior 
of  these  columns,  and  another  from  the  posterior.  Such  are  the  fifth 
pair ;  the  sub-occipital ;  the  seven  cervical ;  the  twelve  dorsal ;  the  five 
lumbar ;  and  the  six  sacral, — that  is,  thirty-two  perfect,  regular,  or 
double  nerves, — ^including,  to  state  more  briefly,  all  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  one  encephalic — the  fifth  pair.  The  fifth  pair  is  found  to  arise 
from  the  encephalon  by  two  roots,  and  to  have  a  ganglion  upon  the 
posterior  root.  It  is,  accordingly,  classed  with  the  spinal  nerves ;  and, 
like  them,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  conveys  both  motion  and  sen- 
sibility to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  These^  regular  nerves 
are  common  to  all  animals,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man.  They  run  out 
laterally;  or  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  division  of 
the  body;  and  never  take  a  course  parallel  to  it. 
,      The  other  class  is  called  irregular  or  superadded.     The  difierent 

'  Medico-Cbirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  zxiii.,  Lond.,  1840. 

*  Nervous  System,  &c.,  3d  edit,  p.  234.    London,  1836. 

s  Principles  of  Haman  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit,  p.  125.    Philad.,  1845. 

*  Dr.  Reid,  op.  cit,  Jan.,  1838,  p.  175. 
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Fig.  22. 


nervous  cords,  proceeding  from  it,  are  distinguished  by  a  simple  fasci- 
culus or  single  root.  All  these  are  simple  in  their  origins ;  irregular 
in  their  distribution ;  and  deficient  in  that  symmetry  which  characterizes 
those  of  the  first  class.  They  are  superadded  to  the  original  class ; 
and  correspond  to  the  number  and  complication  of  the  superadded 
organs.  Of  these,  there  are  the  thirds  fourth^  and  9ixth^  distributed  to 
the  eye ;  the  %eventhy  to  the  face ;  the  ninths  to  the  tongue ;  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal^  to  the  pharynx ;  the  vagus,  to  the  larynx,  heart,  lungs, 
and  stomach ;  the  phrenic,  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  spinal  accessory,  to 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders ;  and  the  external  respiratory,  to  the  out- 
side of  the  chest.  The  reason  of  the  seeming  confusion  in  this  latter 
class  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  complication  of  the  superadded  apparatus 
of  respiration,  and  in  the  variety  of  offices  it  has  to  perform  in  the 
higher  classes  of  animals. 

The  accompanying  plate  exhibits,  in  one  view,  the  nerves  destined  to 
move  the  muscles  in  all  the  varieties  of  respiration,  speech,  and  facial 
expression. 

In  the  plate  of  regular  or  symmetrical  nerves, 

A  is  the  cerebrum,  B,  the  cerebellum, 
C  C,  the  crura  cerebri,  D  D,  the  crura  cere- 
belli,  £  £  £,  the  spinal  marrow. 

1  1.  Branches  ofthe  fifth  pair,arising  from 
the  union  of  the  crura  cerebri  and  crura 
cerebelli,  and  having  a  ganglion  at  the  root. 

2  2.  Branches  of  the  sub-occipital  nerves, 
which  have  double  origins  and  a  ganglion, 

3  3.  Braxxshes  of  the  four  inferior  cervical 
nerves,  and  of  the  first  dorsal,  forming  the 
axillary  plexus.  The  origins  of  these  nerves 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  fifth  and  of  the 
sub-oocipitaL  4  4  4  4.  Branches  of  the 
dorsal  nerves,  which  also  arise  in  the  same 
manner.  5  5.  The  lumbar  nerves.  6  6.  The 
sacral  nerves. 

So  much  for  the  anatomy  of 
two  great  portions  of  the  nervous 
system.  There  remains  to  be 
considered  a  third,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  or 
important. 

4.  Qreat  Sympathetic. — This 
nerve,  called  also  trisplanchnic, 
splanchnic,  ganglionic,  great 
intercostal,  vegetative,  and  or- 
ganic,  is  constituted  of  a  series 
of  ganglions,  joined  to  each  other 
by  a  nervous  trunk,  and  extending 
down  the  side  of  the  spine,  from 
the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the 
08  coccygis  or  lowest  bone.  It 
communicates  with  each  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  with  several 


Roots  of  a  Dorsal  Spinal  Nerve,  and  its  union  with 
Sympathetic. 

e,  c.  Anterior  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  a.  Anterior 
root.  p.  Posterior  root,  with  its  ganglion,  a' .  Ante- 
rior branch,  p'.  Posterior  branch.  5.  Sympathetic. 
«.  Its  doable  junction  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
spinal  nerve  by  a  white  and  a  gray  filament. 
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^»8'^3-  of  the  encephalic;  and  from  the 

ganglions,  formed  by  such  com- 
munication, sends  oflF  nerves, 
which  accompany  the  arteries, 
and  are  distributed  particularly 
to  the  organs  of  involuntary 
functions.  At  its  upper  part,  it 
is  situate  in  the  carotid  canal, 
where  it  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  ganglionic  plexus ;  two  fila- 
ments of  which  proceed  to  join 
the  sixth  pair  of  encephalic 
nerves,  and  another  to  meet  the 
Vidian  twig  of  the  fifth  pair. 
By  means  of  the  fifth  pair,  it 
communicates  also  with  the  oph- 
thalmic ganglion,  which  Bichat 
considered  to  belong  to  it.  On 
issuing  from  the  carotid  canal, 
the  nerve  passes  downwards, 
along  the  side  of  the  spine,  to 
the  sacrum ;  presenting  a  series 
of  ganglions; — three  in  the  neck, 
— the  superiorj  middle^  and  in- 
ferior  cervical;  twelve  in  the 
back, — the  thoracic;  five  in  the 
loins, — the  lumbar;  and  three 
or  four  in  the  sacrum, — the  «a- 
cral.  When  it  reaches  the 
coccyx,  it  terminates  by  a  small 
ganglion,  called  coccygeal;  or  by 
uniting  with  the  great  sympa- 
thetic of  the  opposite  side. 

The  ganglions  are  of  an  irre- 
gular, but  generally  roundish, 
shape.  They  consist  of  nervous 
filaments,  surrounded  by  a  red- 
dish-gray, pulpy,  albuminous,  or 

Great  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

1.  Plexus  on  the  carotid  artery  in  the  carotid  foramen.  S.  Sixth  nerve  (motor  extemas).  3.  First 
branch  of  the  fifth,  or  ophthalmic  nerve.  4.  A  branch  on  the  septum  narium  goinr  to  the  incisive  fora- 
men. 6.  Recurrent  branch  or  Vidian  nerve  dividing  into  the  carotid  and  petrosal  branches.  6.  Poste- 
rior palatine  branches.  7.  Lingual  nerve  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani.  8.  Portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair.  0.  Superior  cervical  ganglion.  10.  Middle  cervical  ganglion.  11.  Inferior  cervical  ganglion. 
12.  Roots  o(  the  great  splancnnic  nerve  arising  from  the  dorsal  ganglia.  13.  Lesser  splanchnic  nerve. 
14.  Renal  plexus.  15.  solar  plexus.  16.  Mesenteric  plexus.  17.  Lumbar  ganglia.  18.  Sacral  gan- 
glia. 19.  Vesical  plexus.  20.  Rectal  plexus.  21.  Lumbar  plexus  (cerebro-spinnl).  22.  Rectum. 
23.  Bladder.  24.  Pubis.  25.  Crest  of  the  ilium.  26.  Kidney.  27.  Aorta.  28.  Diaphragm.  20.  Heart. 
30.  Larynx^  31.  Submaxillary  gland.  33.  Incisor  teeth.  33.  Nasal  septum.  34.  Globe  of  the  eye. 
35,  36.  Cavity  of  the  cranium. 

gelatinous  substance,  which  difiers  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain. 
Sir  E.  Home*  considers  their  structure  to  be  intermediate  between  that 

'  LecL  on  Comp.  Anat,  v.  194,  Lond.,  1828. 
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of  brain  and  nerves ;  the  brain  being  eomposed  of  small  globules  sus- 
pended in  a  transparent  elastic  jelly;  the  nerves  made  up  of  single 
rows  of  globules,  and  the  ganglions,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  nervous 
fibres  compacted  together.^  Volkmann  and  Bidder,  and  Reichert,* 
consider  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  to  be  distinct  in  size  and  structure 
from  the  cerebro-spinal ;  but  Valentin  maintains  there  is  no  difierence. 
Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  these  gan<- 
glions.  Willis,^  Haller,'*  and  others,  considered  them  to  be  small  brains 
for  the  secretion  of  the  nervous  fluid  or  animal  spirits ;  an  opinion, 
which  has  been  embraced  by  Richerand,^  and  Guvier;^  the  latter  of 
whom  remarks,  that  the  ganglia  are  larger  and  more  numerous  whan 
the  brain  is  deficient  in  size.  Lancisi,^  and  Yicq  d'Azyr,  regarded 
them  as  a  kind  of  heart  for  the  propulsion  of  these  spirits,  or  as  reser- 
voirs for  keeping  them  in  deposit.  Scarpa^  treats  them  as  synonymous 
with  plexuses;  but  plexuses  with  the  filaments  in  close  approximation; 
and  plexuses  he  regards  as  ganglions,  the  filaments  of  wluch  are  moriS 
separated.  He  consequently  believes,  with  many  physiologists,  that 
their  office  is  to  commingle  and  unite  various  nervous  filaments  with 
each  other.  Dr.  Wilson  rhilip^  thinks,  that  they  are  secondary  sources 
of  nervous  influence ;  that  they  receive  supplies  of  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  transmit  the  united  influence  to  the 
organs  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed ;  whilst  some  conceive,  that 
at  least  one  office  is  to  communicate  irritability  to  the  tissues.^^  John- 
stone,^^ Reil,^  Bichat,^  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  their  use  is  to 
render  the  organs,  which  derive  their  nerves  from  them^  independent  of 
the  will. 

These  views  are  sufficiently  discordant ;  and  well  indicate  the  intrinsic 
obscurity  of  the  subject.  That  of  Dr.  Philip  is  the  most  probable. 
Containing  the  vesicular  or  gray  matter,  which  seems  to  be  everywhere 
concerned  in  the  production  of  nerve-power,  the  ganglia  may  be  re- 
garded as  agents  of  nervous  reinforcement ;  although  we  may  remain 
uncertain  as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  office  is  executed.  ^^   It  is  affirmed 

*  See,  oo  the  Histology  of  the  Organic  or  Sympathetic  Nervous  Fibres,  Mr.  Paget,  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Rev.,  July,  1842,  p.  279. 

*  MuUer's  Archiv.,  1844,  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  in  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  April,  1845,  p. 
572. 

>  Cerebri  Anatome,  cui  aocessit  Nervorum  Descriptio,  &c.,  Lond.,  1664,  cap.  xxvi. 

*  De  Verft  Nervi  Intercostalis  Origine,  Getting.,  1793;  Collect.  Dissert  Anat.,  ii.  939;  and 
Oper.  Minor,  i.  503.  *  See  Appendix  to  £ng.  edit,  by  Dr.  Copland. 

*  Lemons  d'Anatoraie  Corapar.  Introd.,  p.  26. 

7  Dissert  de  Structuci  UsMque  Gangliorum,  ad  J.  B.  Morgagnium,  in  Morgagni  Adver. 
Anat,  V.  101,  Lugd.  Bat,  1741. 
'  Db  Nervii  Comment,  cap.  ii.  320. 

*  PhikMOpb.  Transect  for  1829 ;  and  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Sleep  and  Death,  Lood., 
1834,  p.  14. 

10  Fletcher,  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  P.  ii.  a.  p.  68,  Edinb.,  1836. 

"  Philosophical  Transactions,  vols.  54,  57,  and  60 ;  Essays  on  the  Use  of  the  Ganglioae 
of  the  Nerves,  Shrewsbury,  1771;  and  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  relating  to  the 
Nervous  System,  Evesham,  1795. 

"•  Archiv.  fttr  die  Physiol.,  s.  226,  viL,  Halle,  1807. 

>*  Anatomic  G^n^rale,  tom.  i.  200,  and  ii.  405. 

>4  See  the  excellent  article  by  Wagner,  entitled  Syropathisoher  Nerv,  Ganglienstructur  und 
Nervenendigungen,  in  his  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  17te  Lieferuug,  s.  360,  Braun- 
•chweig,  1847;  another  by  Budge  on  the  Sympathetic,  with  special  relation  to  the  Hearths 
action,  /6idL,  s.  406 ;  and  on  the  Sympathetic  Ganglia  of  the  Heart  by  Wagner,  Ibid^  s.  450. 
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by  M.  Robin,  in  a  communication  made  by  him  to  the  AcadSmie  des 
Sciences^  of  Paris,  in  Jane,  1847,  tbat  the  ganglia  of  the  great  eympa- 
thetic  and  of  the  cerebro-Bpinal  nerves  enclose  the  same  kind  of  gan- 
glionary  globules,  and  of  elementary  tubes,  but  in  different  proportions; 
and  hence  he  does  not  regard  them  as  separate  nervous  systems. 

Although  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  pairs  of  encephalic  nerves,  and  with  the  spinal  cord  by  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  sympathetic  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  influenced  by 
either ;  as  the  functions  of  the  parts  to  which  its  ramifications  are  disr 
tributed  continue  for  some  time  after  both  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
have  been  separated ;  nay,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  intestines, 
after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  body.  Yet  many  discussions 
have  been  indulged  regarding  the  origin  of  this  important  part  of  the 
nervous  system ;  some  assigning  it  to  the  brain,  others  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  whilst  others  again  esteem  it  a  distinct  nerve,  communicating 
with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  not  originating  from  either;  receiving, 
according  to  M.  Broussais,^  by  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  excitant  influence, 
and  applying  it  to  movements  that  are  independent  of  the  centre  of 
perception.  In  like  manner,  he  afSrms,  when  irritation  predominates 
m  the  viscera,  it  is  conveyed  by  the  ganglionic  to  the  cerebral  nerves, 
which  transmit  it  to  the  brain.  Beil  and  Bichat,  esteeming  the  sym- 
pathetic to  be  the  great  nervous  centre  of  involuntary  functions,  have 
termed  it  the  organic  nervou%  si/sfemy  in  contradistinction  to  the  animal 
nervou%  system^  which  presides  over  the  animal  functions ;  whilst  Lob- 
stein,^  who  has  published  an  ex  professo  work  on  the  subject,  assigns 
three  functions  to  it.  1.  To  preside  over  nutrition,  secretion,  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  2.  To  maintain  a  com- 
munication between  different  organs  of  the  body;  and  8.  To  be  the 
connecting  medium  between  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera.  Remak,' 
who  believes  that  the  animal  economy  possesses  two  sensoriums, — the 
one  in  the  oerebro-spinal  axis,  the  other  in  the  ganglionic  system, — 
considers,  that  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  two  orders  of 
phenomena  occur, — the  perception  of  sensation,  and  the  reaction  or 
reflection  of  volition  ;  so,  in  the  organic  nervous  system,  two  analogous 
actions  take  place, — organic  perception,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  Hal- 
lerian  irritability,  and  reaction  or  organic  reflection,  as  shown  by  J. 
MUUer.-* 

From  the  result  of  his  own  researches.  Dr.  Carpenter'  inferred,  that 
the  sympathetic  system  does  not  exist  in  the  lowest  classes  of  animals 
in  a  distinct  form; — that  the  nervous  system  of  the  invertebrata,  taken 
as  a  whole,  bears  no  analogy  to  it,  and  that  as  the  divisions  of  this 
become  more  specialized,  some  appearance  of  a  separate  sympathetic 

'  A  Treatise  on  Phpiology  applied  to  Pathology,  translated  hj  Dra.  John  Bell,  and  R.  La 
Boohe,  p.  257,  Philad^  1832. 

*  De  Nervi  Sympath.  Human^  &0.,  translated  by  Dr.  Panooast,  Philadelphia,  1831. 

>  Amnion's  Monatschrift,  June,  1840;  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.,  1841,  p. 
249.  *  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  i.  736,  Lond.,  1838. 

*  Dissertation  on  the  Physiological  Inferences  to  be  deduced  IVom  the  Structure  of  the 
Nerrons  System  in  the  Invertebrated  Classes  of  Animals,  Edinb.,  1839;  reprinted  in  Dungli- 
ton's  Med.  Library,  Philad.,  1839;  also,  his  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  Ill,  Lon- 
don, 1842. 
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E resents  itself,  but  it  is  never  so  distinct  as  in  the  yertebrata;  hence 
e  deduces,  and  with  probability,  that  as  the  sympathetic  system  is  not 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  predominant  activity  of  the  functions 
of  organic  life,  but  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  higher 
division  of  the  nervous  system,  its  oflSce  is  not  to  preside  over  the  former, 
but  to  bring  them  in  relation  with  the  latter;  so  that  the  actions  of  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life  are  not  dependent  upon  it,  but  influenced  by 
it  in  accordance  with  the  operations  of  the  system  of  animal  life. 

Again,  the  great  sympathetic  has  been  esteemed  to  be  the  visceral 
nerve  far  ezcdhncey  or  the  one  that  supplies  the  different  viscera  with 
their  nervous  influence, — a  part  of  its  oflSce  as  the  nervous  system  of 
involuntary  functions.  On  examining  the  course  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, we  find  many  filaments  proceeding  from  the  cervical  and  thoracic 
ganglions,  interlacing  and  forming  the  cardiac  plexus,  from  which  the 
nerves  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  arise.  The  same  thoracic  gan^ 
glions  furnish  a  branch  to  each  intercostal  artery.     A  nerve  of  the 

g'eat  sympathetic — called  the  great  splanchnic  or  visceral — proceeding 
om  some  of  the  thoracic  ganglions,  passes  through  the  pillars  of  the 
diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  in  the  large  plexus  or 
ganglion,  called  the  semilunar;  and  this  by  uniting  with  it8  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  constitutes  the  still  more  extensive  interlacing, — the 
solar  plexus.  From  this,  numerous  filaments  proceed,  which — by  ac- 
companying the  coronaria  ventriculi,  hepatic,  splenic,  spermatic,  renal, 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteric,  and  hypogastric  arteries — are  distri- 
buted to  the  parts  supplied  with  blood  by  these  arteries, — the  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  testes,  kidneys,  intestines,  &c.  Weber,  ^  however,  who 
examined  the  great  sympathetic  in  different  animals,  afSrms,  that  the 
splanchnic  may  not  be  the  sole  visceral  nerve,  but  that  the  eighth  pair 
may  share  in  the  function.  He  states,  that  the  great  sympathetic  is 
less  developed,  the  lower  the  animal  is  in  the  scale;  whilst  the  eighth 
pair  is  more  and  more  developed  as  we  descend,  and  at  length  is  the 
only  visceral  nerve  in  some  of  the  moUusca.  Sir  A.  Cooper's^  experi- 
ments satisfied  him,  that  this  nerve  is  essential  to  the  digestive  process; 
but  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  In  the  prosecution  of 
those  experiments,  he  found,  that  when  the  great  sympathetic  was  tied 
on  a  dog,  but  little  effect  was  produced:  the  animal's  heart  appeared 
to  beat  more  quickly  and  feebly  than  usual;  but  of  this  circumstance 
he  could  not  be  positive,  on  account  of  the  natural  quickness  of  its 
action.  The  animal  was  kept  seven  days,  at  which  time  one  nerve  was 
ulcerated  through,  and  the  other  nearly  so,  at  the  situation  of  the 
ligatures.  Another  animal  on  which  the  sympathetic  had  been  tied 
nearly  a  month  before,  was  still  living  when  he  wrote.  When  the 
pneumogastric  or  eighth  pair,  the  phrenic,  and  the  great  sympathetic 
were  all  tied  on  each  side,  'Hhe  animal  lived  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  died  of  dyspnoea."* 

These  experiments  would  appear  to  show,  either  that  the  great  sym- 
pathetic is  not  so  indispensable  to  the  economy  as  has  been  imagined; 

'  Anatom.  Comparat.  Nenr.  Sympathy  Lips^  1817. 

'  GafB  Hospital  Keports,  yoL  L  p.  457,  London,  1836.  <  Ibid.,  p.  471. 
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or  that  it  is,  in  every  part,  a  generator  of  nerroos  influence,  so  that 
if  its  connexion  with  the  brain  or  any  other  viscus  be  destroyed,  the 
divided  portions  may  still  possess  the  power  of  generating  nervous 
agency.  But  if  we  admit  this  as  regards  the  system  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic, we  shall  find,  that  it  is  difScult  to  extend  it  to  detached  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  this  great 
division  of  the  nervous  system  is  far  from  being  precise;  for  whilst 
some  physiologists  believe  it  to  be  concerned  in  every  involuntary  and 
organic  action;  Dr.  Proctor^  thinks,  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
positive  determination  of  its  use  that  we  can  arrive  at  with  our  present 
limited  knowledge  is,  that  ^4t  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  arterial  system,  and  for  nothing  else."  One  distin- 
guished observer,  M.  Magendie,*  inquires  whether  we  have  sufficient 
reason  for  the  belief,  that  it  is  a  nerve  at  all!  and  a  writer^  of  distinc- 
tion. Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Williams,  admits,  that  nothing  is  definitely  known 
as  to  the  properties  communicated  by  ganglionic  nerves;  and  he  adds, 
<<  Before  the  influence  of  the  ganglionic  system  can  be  employed  as  an 
element  in  pathology,  its  existence  must  be  proved,  and  its  properties 
defined  in  physiology:  this  has  not  been  done.*' 

According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Flourens,^  the  semilunar  is  the 
only  ganglion  that  exhibits  any  great  sensibility;  and  hence  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  sort  of  intervention  to  connect  the  viscera  wiUi  the 
.encephalon. 

M.  Lepelletier'  thinks  we  are  justified  in  dividing  the  nerves  into  five 
classes: — the  firsts  comprising  the  nerves  of  special  aensibilitj/j — the 
olfactory,  optic,  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  auditory: — the 
secimdj  the  nerves  of  general  senstbUiti/j  the  fifth  pair;  and  the  spinal 
nerves,  through  their  posterior  root: — the  thirds  comprising  the  volun- 
tary motors;  the  spinal  nerves,  by  their  anterior  roots,  Uie  motores 
oculorum  or  common  oculo-muscular,  the  external  oculo-muscular,  and 
the  hypoglossal: — the  fourth,  instinctive  motors,  involuntary,  respira- 
tory nerves  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  pathetic,  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal, 
pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory;  and  the  fifth,  nerves  of  vital 
association  and  nutrition — the  filaments  and  plexuses  of  the  ganglionic 
system.  Dr.  Fletcher^  adopts  a  different  arrangement.  He  divides 
them  into  ganglionic  and  cerebrospinal;  the  latter  being  subdivided 
into  the  respiratory,  motiferous,  sensiferous,  and  regular;  the  last. in- 
cluding those  which  communicate  both  the  faculty  of  sensibility  and 
the  stimulus  of  volition. 

'  Medico^hinirg.  Rev^  Jan.,  1S45,  p.  182. 

*  Pr^s  de  Physidlogie,  2de  ^it^  i.  171.    Paris.  1825. 

»  Principles  of  Medicine,  3d  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Clymer,  p.  200,  note,  Philad.,  1848. 

*  Recherches  Ezp^rimentaies  sur  les  Propri^t^s  et  les  Fonctions  du  Syst^me  Nerveux,  &C., 
2d^it,  p.  229,  Paris,  1842. 

*  Traill  de  Physiologie  M6dicale  et  Philosophique,  iii.  250,  Paris,  1832. 

*  Rudioients  of  Physiology,  P.  li.  a.  p.  71,  Edinb.,  1836. 
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5.  TriAe  Spindly  ExcUo-Motory  or  Reflex  Nervous  System. — Dr. 
Marshall  HalP  has  proposed  another  division  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  calculated  to  explain  many  of  the  anomalous  circumstances 
we  so  frequently  witness.     He  proposes  to  divide  all  the  nerves  into 

1^  The  cerebral  or  sentient  and  voluntary. 

2.  The  true  spina]  or  excito-motory. 

3.  The  ganglionic  or  nutrient  and  secretory. 

If  the  sentient  and  voluntary  functions  be  destroyed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head,  the  sphincter  muscles  still  contract  when  irritated,  because 
the  irritation  is  conveyed  to  the  spine,  and  the  reflex  action  takes  place 
to  the  muscle  so  as  to  throw  it  into  contraction.     But  if  the  spinal 
marrow  be  now  destroyed,  the  sphincters  remain  entirely  motionless ; 
because  the  centre  of  the  system  is  destroyed.     Dr.  Hall  thinks,  that 
a  peculiar  set  of  nerves  constitute,  with  the  true  spinal  marrow  as  their 
axis,  the  second  subdivision  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  as  those  of 
the  first  subdivision  are  distinguished  into  sentient  and  voluntary,  these 
may  be  distinguished  into  excitor  and  motory.     The  fivBty  or  exciter 
nerves,  pursue  their  course  principally  from  internal  surfaces,  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  excitabilities,  to  the  vesicular  centre  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis ;  the  second  or  motor  nerves  pursue  a 
reflex  course  from  the  medulla  to  the  muscles,  having^  peculiar  actions 
concerned  principally  in  ingestion  and  egestion.     The  motions  con- 
nected with  the  first  or  cerebral  subdivision  are  sometimes — indeed 
frequently — spontaneous;  those   connected  with  the  true  spinal  are, 
he  believes,  always  excited.     Dr.  Hall  thinks  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  viewing  the  fifth,  and  posterior  spinal  nerves  as  constituting  an 
external  ganglionic  system  for  the  nutrition  of  the  external  organs ; 
and  he  proposes  to  divide  the  ganglionic  subdivision  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem into  1,,  the  internal  ganglionic,  which  includes  that  usually  deno- 
minated the  sympathetic,  and  probably  filaments  of  thepneumogastric; 
and  2,  the  external  gangliomGy  embracing  the  fifth  and  posterior  spinal 
nerves.     To  the  cerebral  system  he  assigns  all  diseases  of  sensation, 
perception,  judgment,  and  volition, — therefore  all  painful,  mental,  and 
comatose,  and  some  paralytic  diseases.     To  the  true  spinal  or  excito- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Nervous  System,  London,  1836,  and  American  edit,  Philad.,  1836.  Also, 
his  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  London  Lancet  for  Feb.  3,  and 
Feb.  7, 1838. 
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motory  system  belong  all  spasmodic  and  certain  paralytic  diseases. 
He  adds,  that  these  two  parts  of  the  nervous  system  influence  each 
other  both  in  health  and  disease,  as  they  both  influence  the  ganglionic 
system.* 

The  views  of  Dr.  Hall  on  the  excito-motory  function  have  been  em- 
braced by  Muller,'  Grainger,^  Carpenter,*  and  indeed,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  by  almost  all  physiologists.'  Dr.  Carpenter  inferred  from 
his  inquiries,  that  the  actions  most  universally  performed  by  a  nervous 
system  are  those  connected  i^ith  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  di- 
gestive cavity,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  regard  this  class  of  actions 
as  every  where  independent  of  volition,  and  perhaps  also  of  sensation, 
— the  propulsion  of  food  along  the  oesophagus,  in  man,  being  of  this 
character ; — that  for  the  performance  of  any  action  of  this  nature,  a 
nervous  circle  is  requisite,  consisting  of  an  afferent  nerve,  on  the  peri- 
pheral extremities  of  which  an  impression  is  made, — a  ganglionic  cen- 
tre, where  the  white  fibres  of  which  that  nerve  consists  terminate  in 
gray  matter,  and  those  of  the  efferent  nerve  originate  in  like  manner ; 
and  an  efferent  trunk  conducting  to  the  contractile  structure  the  motor 
impulse,  which  originates  in  some  change  between  the  gray  and  white 
matter ; — that  in  the  lowest  animals  such  actions  constitute  nearly  the 
entire  function  of  the  nervous  system, — the  amount  of  those  involving 
sensation  and  volition  being  very  small ;  but  as  we  ascend  the  scale, 
the  evidence  of  the  participation  of  true  sensation  in  the  actions  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  food,  as  shown  by  the  developement  of  special  sen- 
sory organs,  is  much  greater;  but  that  the  movements  immediately 
concerned  with  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  remain  under 
the  control  of  a  separate  system  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  to  the  action 
of  which  the  influence  of  the  cephalic  ganglia — the  special  if  not  the 
only  seat  of  sensibility  and  volition — is  not  essential;  that,  in  like 
manner,  the  active  movements  of  respiration  are  controlled  by  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  that  of 
sensation  and  volition,  althougn  capable  of  being  influenced  by  it ; — 
that  whilst  the  actions  of  these  systems  are,  in  the  lower  tribes,  almost 
entirely  of  a  simply  reflex  character,  we  find  them,  as  we  ascend,  gra- 
dually becoming  subordinate  to  the  will ;  and  that  this  is  effected  by 
the  mixture  of  fibres  proceeding  directly  from  the  cephalic  ganglia  with 
those  arising  from  their  own  centres ; — that  the  locomotive  organs,  in 
like  manner,  have  their  own  centres  of  reflex  action,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  of  volition,  perhaps  also  of  sensation; — that 
the  influence  of  the  will  is  conveyed  to  them  by  separate  nervous  fibres, 
proceeding  from  the  cephalic  ganglia,  and  that  similar  fibres  probably 
convey  to  the  cephalic  ganglia  the  impressions  destined  to  produce  sen- 

*  Principles  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Marshall  Hall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S^  p. 
243,  London,  1837,  and  American  edit  by  Drt.  Bigelow  and  Holmes,  Bost.,  1839. 

*  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  s.  333,  and  s.  688,  Coblenz,  1835,  1837,  or  the  English  trana- 
laiion  by  Dr.  Baly,  i.  7*07,  London,  1838. 

>  On  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  London,  1837. 
<  Op.  cit. 

»  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  Physiologioal  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  313.   LoDdon^ 
1845. 
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sations; — that  the  stomato-gastric,  respirator j,  and  locomotive  centres 
are  all  united  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  vertebrata,  where  they  form  one 
continuous  ganglionic  mass,  and  that  the  ner*ves  connected  with  all  these 
likewise  receive  fibres  derived  immediately  from  the  cephalic  ganglia; — 
and  lastly,  that  whenever  peculiar  consentaneousness  of  action  is  re- 
quired between  different  organs,  their  ganglionic  centres  are  united 
more  or  less  closely ;  and  that  the  trunks  themselves  are  generally  con- 
nected by  bands  of  communication. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  justified, 
perhaps,  in  adopting  the  systematic  summary  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  general  purposes  to  which  it  is  inservient,  as 
given  by  the  writer  last  cited.*  1.  The  nervous  system  receives  im- 
pressions, which,  being  conveyed  by  its  afferent  fibres  to  the  sensorium, 
are  there  communicated  to  the  conscious  mind;  and  are  inservient,  in 
some  manner,  to  the  acts  of  that  mind.  As  the  result  of  these  acts, 
a  motor  impulse  is  transmitted  along  efferent  nerves  to  particular  mus- 
cles, which  excites  them  to  contraction.  Of  these  acts  the  encephalon, 
and  nerves  communicating  with  it,  are  the  organs.  2.  Certain  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  receive  impressions,  which  are  propagated  along 
afferent  fibres  that  terminate  in  ganglionic  centres  distinct  from  the 
sensorium.  In  these,  a  reflex  motor  impulse  is  thus  excited,  which  is 
transmitted  along  efferent  trunks  proceeding  from  those  centres,  and 
excites  muscular  contraction  without  any  necessary  intervention  of  sen- 
sation or  volition.  The  organs  of  this  function  are  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord,  which  is  not  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  brain,  and  the  trunks  connected  with  it.  It  is  the  true  spinal  or 
exeito-motort/  system  of  Dr.  Hall.  8.  There  is  yet  a  division  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  appears  to  have  for  its  object  to  combine  and 
harmonize  the  muscular  movements  immediately  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  organic  life.  It  may  likewise  influence,  and  connect 
with  each  other  the  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &;c. ;  although 
these — ^like  the  muscular  movements  immediately  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  organic  life — are  doubtless  essentially  independent  of 
it;  and — as  has  been  shown — can  be  carried  on  where  it  does  not  exist. 
The  organ  of  these  acts  is  the  great  sympathetic.  Of  late — as  will  be 
seen  hereafter — Dr.  Carpenter^  has  contended  with  much  force  for  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  sensory  ganglia,  separate  and  distinct  from  those 
that  compose  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum — "  ganglia  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  common  and  special,  which  are  superposed,  as  it  were,  on 
the  medulla  oblongata,"  and  which,  together,  constitute  the  real  sen- 
sorium. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Laycock,^  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bri- 
tish Association  at  York,  in  accordance  with  views  published  by  him 
four  years  previously,  that  the  brain,  although  the  orsan  of  conscious- 
ness, is  subject  also  to  the  laws  of  reflex  action ;  and  that  in  this  re- 
spect it  does  not  differ  from  other  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system.     He 

'  Homaii  Fhjmologfj  p.  79,  London,  1842. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  Amer.edit,  p.  320,  Philad^  1850. 

*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  ReYiew,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  298. 
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regards  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  especially  the  optic,  auditory,  and 
olfactory,  as  afferent  exciter  nerves,  along  which  impressions  pass  to 
the  central  axis ;  thence  to,  be  communicated  to  the  motor  nerves,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  combined  muscular  acts,  or  to  irregular  spasmodic 
movements.  Hydrophobia  is  adduced  by  him  as  a  good  illustration  of 
these  cerebral  reflex  movements.  The  acknowledged  excito-motory 
phenomena  in  the  disease  may  be  induced. — First,  Through  the  nerves 
of  touch,  as  by  the  contact  of  water  with  the  surface  of  the  head^ 
hands,  chest,  lips,  and  pharynx.  Secondly.  By  a  current  of  air  im- 
pinging on  the  face  or  chest.  Thirdly.  By  a  bright  surface,  as  a  mir- 
ror. Fourthly.  By  the  sight  of  watg: ;  and  Fifthly.  By  the  idea  of 
water,  as  when  it  is  suggested  to  the  patient  to  drink. 

The  author  has  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  as  an  example  of  the 
same  kind,  vomiting  induced  by  the  sight  of  a  disgusting  object. 
Here  the  impression  is  first  made  upon  the  brain  through  an  organ  of 
sense,  and  the  reflex  motor  phenomena  concerned  in  vomiting  are  in- 
stantaneously excited; — facts,  which  at  least  prove,  that  although  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  marrow  may  continue  to  execute  its  func- 
tions, when  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  are  suspended, 
— as  during  sleep  or  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  it  is  capable  of  being 
excited  to  action  by  impressions  made  through  the  latter,  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  impressions  made  on  the  afferent  spinal  nerves  themselves. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood, that  each  nerve  as  it  issues  from 
the  spinal  canal  must  be  composed  of  various 
fasciculi : — one,  sensory  or  of  sensation,  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  medullary  tract, 
and  continuous  with  the  medullary  matter  of 
the  brain ;  another,  connected  with  the  ante- 
rior medullary  tract,  and  conveying  the  in- 
fluence of  volition  from  the  brain  along  the 
spinal  cord  and  nerves  to  the  muscles;  a 
third,  consisting  of  exeitor  fibres,  terminating 
in  the  gray  or  ganglionic  matter  of  the  cord, 
and  conveying  impressions  to  it ;  and  a 
fourth,  consisting  of  motor  fibres,  arising 
from  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  oon- 
veymg  the  nervous  influence  reflected  to  the 
muscles. 

It  would  appear  that  a  part  of  each  root 
enters  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  ;  whilst  a 
part  is  continuous  with  the  white  or  medullary 
A.  Posterior  fibres  continuoui  matter;  and  Dr.  Stilling*  affirms — as  the  re- 

with  the  anterior  of  the  same  aide,         ii.     i»  i  •  i  'li     .       i»    .1        ni  j» 

through  the  nudeaa  of  the  cord,  sult  of  his  rescarchcs — that  of  the  fibrcs  of 
tJ^i^llSilf'Sc'o^i^^^^^     the  posterior  roots  some  form  loops  in  the 

gray  matter,   and  become   continuous  with 
those  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  same  side ;  whilst  others  cross  the 


Fig.  24. 


Structure  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  ac- 
cording to  Stilling. 


'  Untennxehungen  uber  die  Textur  des  Ruckenmarks,  von  Dr.  6.  Stilling  und  Dr.  J.  Wal- 
Icb,  1.51.    Leipz,  1842. 
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gray  matter,  and  become  Fig.  25. 

continnons  with  those  of 
the  anterior  roots  of  the 
opposite  side.  It  has  been 
shown,  too,  by  Mr.  New- 
port,* that  there  are  other 
fibres,  which  pass  from  the 
posterior  into  the  anterior 

roots  of  other  nerves,  above  Tnmsverae  Section  of  the  MeduUa.    (After  Stilling.) 

and    below,     both     on    the  ^he  transverse  gray  fibres  are  the  continuation  of  the  roots 

same      and      the      opposite  ^^  '*^®  nerves ;  the  longitudinal  white  and  gray  fibres  are  in- 

• ,                                         '^^  dicated  by  points. 

Side. 

Mach,  doubtless,  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  we  can 
consider  views  in  regard  to  the  nervous  system  established.  Like  many 
important  questions  of  physiology,  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  tran- 
sition state ;  but  the  zeal  and  activity  of  physiological  inquirers  are 
daily  throwing  light  upon  many  points;  and  of  these  there  are  none 
surrounded  with  more  obscurity  than  those  that  appertain  to  the  nerv- 
ous system. 

All  the  parts  described  as  constituting  the  nervous  system — brain, 
cerebellum,  medulla  spinalis,  and  nerves — are  formed  of  the  primary 
nervous  fibre,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  described.  The 
neurine  or  substance  of  which  they  are  constituted  is  soft  and  pulpy ; 
but  the  consistence  varies  in  different  portions,  and,  in  the  whole,  at 
different  ages.  In  the  foetus  it  is  almost  fluid ;  in  youth  of  greater 
firmness ;  and  in  the  adult  still  more  so.  This  softness  of  structure  in  the 
encephalon  of  the  foetus  is  by  no  means  inutile,  xlt  admits  of  the  pres- 
sure, which  takes  place,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of  par- 
turition, whilst  the  head  is  passing  through  the  pelvis,  without  the  child 
sustaining  any  injury.  On  examining,  however,  the  consistence  of  dif- 
ferent brains,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
«ince  the  death  of  the  individual,  as  the  brain  loses  its  firmness  by 
being  kept;  and  ultimately  becomes  semifluid.  It  is  likewise  rendered 
fluid  by  disease,  constituting  ramollissement  du  cerveau  or  mollescence 
of  the  brain^  to  which  the  attention  of  pathologists  has  been  directed 
of  late  years,  but  without  much  important  advantage  to  science. 

When  the  encephalon  is  fresh,  it  has  a  faint,  spermatic,  and  some- 
what tenacious  smell.  This,  according  to  M.  Chaussier,  has  persisted 
for  years  in  brains  that  have  been  dried. 

Neurine  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  M.  Vauquelin,*  and  found 
to  contain,  water,  80'00;  white  fatty  matter,  4*53;  red  fatty  matter, 
called  cerebriuj  0*70;  osmazome,  1*12;  albumen,  7*00;  phosphorus, 
1'50 ;  sulphur,  acid  phosphates  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia,  5*15. 
M.  Couerbe's  analysis  of  that  of  the  brain*  gives,  1.  A  pulverulent 
yellow  fat,  stearconote;  2.  An  elastic  yellow  fat,  eerancephalote ;  8. 
A  reddish-yellow  oil,  eleancephol ;  4.  A  white  fatty  matter,  cerebrotCy 

'  PhikMophical  Transactions,  1843,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  Sd  Amer.  edit.,  p.  125,  Pbilad., 
1845. 

*  Annates  de  Cbim.,  IxxxL  37;  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  i  332. 

*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Ivi.  160. 
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the  white  fatty  matter  of  Vauquelin,  the  myeloeone  of  Eiihn ;  5.  Cere- 
bral cholesterin — cholesterote;  and  the  salts  found  by  Vauquelin, — 
lactic  acid,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  form  a  part  of  the  fats 
above-mentioned.^  In  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  more  fatty  matter,  and 
less  osmazome,  albumen,  and  water.  In  the  nerves,  albumen  predomi- 
nates, and  fatty  matters  are  less  in  quantity.  Researched  by  M.  Las- 
saigne  show,  that  water  constitutes  V'jjths  of  the  nerves;  and  y^^ths  of 
the  brain ;  whilst  theproportion  of  albumen  in  the  former  is  j^ths ;  in 
the  latter,  yj^ths.  He  found  the  neurine  of  different  parts  of  the  brain 
to  be  composed  as  follows : 

Water, 

Albumen, 

White  fatty  matter, 

Red  fatty  matter, 

Osmazome,  lactic  acid,  and  salts, 

Earthy  phosphate, 

lOOK)  100-0  1000* 

M.  RaspaiP  has  pointed  out  two  other  differences.  Fir$ty  when  a 
nerve  is  left  upon  a  plate  of  glass  in  dry  air,  it  bec6me8  dry,  without 
putrefying,  whilst  cerebral  neurine  putrefies  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
seeondli/y  the  dried  nerve  has  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  corneous 
substances, — nails,  hair,  and  other  analogous  bodies;  and  in  their 
chemical  relations,  these  bodies  do  not  differ  suflBciently  to  repel  the 
analogy.  Neither  the  chemical  analysis  of  neurine,  nor  inquiry  into 
its  minute  structure  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  has,  however,  thrown 
light  upon  the  wonderful  functions  executed  by  this  elevated  part  of 
the  organism. 

It  would  seem,  that  neurine  is,  in  composition,  intermediate  between 
fat  and  the  compounds  of  protein :  it  contains  nitrogen,  which  is  not 
present  in  fats,  but  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  protein ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  much  richer  in  carbon  than  protein  or  its  compounds. 
Phosphorus^  too,  is  an  essential  ingredient.  According  to  recent  re- 
searches by  M.  Fr^my,  there  is  in  cerebral  neurine  a  peculiar  acid,  ana- 
logous to  the  fatty  acids,  which  he  calls  eerebric  acidy  and  which  contains 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus :  this  is  mixed  with  Ian  albuminous  substance ; 
with  an  oily  acid — oleo-phosphoric ;  with  cholesterin ;  and  with  small 
quantities  of  olein  and  margarin,  and  oleic  and  margaric  acids.^ 

To  the  naked  eye,  neurine  appears  under  two  forms ; — the  one  gray 
and  of  a  softer  consistence ;  the  other  white,  and  more  compact.  The 
former  is  called  the  vewular,  gray^  cortical^  eineritiou%y  or  pulpy  sub- 
stance; the  latter,  the  tubular^  whitey  medullary y  or  fibrou^y  called 
^Hubular"  in  consequence  of  its  consisting  of  tubes  of  great  minuteness, 
which  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  granular  pith  that  can  be  squeezed  from 
them, — a  view  adopted  by  most  histologists.    Dr.  James  Stark  has,' 

'  For  John*s  Analysis  of  the  white  and  gray  cerebral  matter,  see  Journal  de  Chimie  M^i- 
cale,  Aoilt,  1835.     See,  also,  Simon's  Medical  Chemistry,  p.  81,  Lond.,  1845. 

*  Journal  de  Chim.  MMic;  and  Pharmaceutisches  Central  Blatt,  Nov.  19,  1836,  s.  769. 
s  Chimie  Organique,p.  217,  Paris,  1833. 

4  Journ.  des  Connais.  M^-Chir.,  Jan.,  1841 ;  also  Turner  and  Liebig's  Chemistry,  7th 
edit.,  p.  1195,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  56,  Lond.,  1843. 
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however,  affirmed,  as  the  result  of  his  examination,  that  the  matter 
which  fills  the  tubes  is  of  an .  oily  nature,  differing,  in  no  essential 
respect,  from  butter  or  soft  fat,  and  remaining  of  a  fluid  consistence 
during  the  life  of  the 

animal,  or  whilst  it  re-  Fi«-  26. 

tains  its   natural  tern-  ^  ^  ^ 

perature;  but  becoming 
granular  or  solid  when 
the  animal  dies.  The 
diameter  of  these  cylin- 
drical tubuli  has  been 
estimated  to  vary  from 
about  the  y^^jth  to  the 
^{^th  of  a  line.  The 
nerves  are  wholly  com- 
posed of  it. 

The  tubular  nervous 
matter,  wherever  it  is 
found,  seems  to  consist 
of  fibres,  which  have  a 
definite  arrangement. 
Two  kinds  of  primitive 
fibre,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Bowman,^  are 
present  in  the  nervous 
system,  which  they  dis- 

*:«  .»..:«1..  «  «  4.1.  ^  4.^.1.^.  7^^  "•  niagram  to  thow  the  parti  of  a  tabular  fibre,  viz. :  1, 1.  Mem- 
tmgUlSn  as  tne  tUOUlar    branoustMbe.    2,2.  WhiU  substance  ot  medullary  sheath.    3.  Axis 

fibre  or  nerve  tube,  and    '''c':%tn^a^in^rj)  intended  to  repre«.nt  the 


Tubular  Nerve-fibre«. 

▲.  Tubalar  nerve-fibrea,  showing  the  ■inuous  outline  and  double 
eon  tours. 


s  appearances  oc- 


iipted.    3.  Axis  project- 
Part  of  the  contents  of 


Fig.  27. 


the    OeldtmOilB'  fibre^^—'  ca>iona^y  seen  in  the  tubular  fibres.    1,1.  Membrane  of  the  tube 

i      /^  *    /•    **i  1     xi.  aeen  at  parts  where  the  white  substance  has  separated  from  it.    ft. 

tne  tOrmer  mnnitely  tne  a  part  where  the  white  substance  is  ii 

«MA»A  «tnwkA«.4^na   t%w%A  4-k/t.  ^  bevoud  the  broken  end  of  the  tube 

more  numerous,  and  tne  the  tube  escaped. 

latter  found  chiefly  in 

the  sympathetic  system-     The  tubular 

fibres  vary  in  diameter  from  j  b*c  u tl^  © ven  h  » 

to  T^iif u^^  of  ^^  ^^^  >  ^^^  ^^^ii*  average 

width  is  from  j^Vj^^^to  j^^^^th  of  an  inch. 

The  gelatinous  nbre  is  devoid  of  the 

whiteness  that  characterizes  the  tubular 

fibre;  and  the  gray  colour  of  certain 

nerves,  it  has  been  thought,  is  dependent 

chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  a  large 

proportion  of  gelatinous  fibres.    Hence 

they  have  been  sometimes  termed  gray 

fibres.     These  are  in  general  smaller 

than    the    tubular    fibres, — their    dia- 

meter  ranging. between  the  j^^^th  and  Hii.S?tN°SS'!f5L^*^^r"  *^' 

the  fjfuji^^  0^  ^^  ^<^^« 

>  Dr.  Todd,  Art.  Nerroas  Centres,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Phys.,  Pt  xxvi.,  p.  707 ;  and 
The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  208,  London,  1845. 


Gelatinous  Nerve-fibres. 
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Fig.  28. 


GaDglion  Corpuscles.  After  Valentin. 

In  one  a  second  nucleus  is  visible. 
The  nucleus  of  several  contains  one  or 
two  nncleoli. 

Fig.  29. 


Histologists  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  central  portion  of  each 
>ierve-fibre  diflFers  from  the  peripheral :  the  former  has  been  termed  by 
Bosenthal  and  Purkinje  the  axtB-cylinder ;  the  latter  is  the  medullary 
or  white  substance  of  Schwann^  and  to  it  the  white  colour  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerves  is  chiefly  due. 

The  researches  of  histologists  have   shown  that  vesicles  or  cells 

containing  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  called 
also  nerve  corpuscles  and  globules  and  gan- 
glion corpuscles  and  globules^  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  gray  or  vesicular  matter. 
These  are  found  in  the  nervous  centres, 
mingled  with  nerve-fibres,  and  imbedded  in 
a  dimly  shaded  or  granular  substance. 
They  give  to  the  ganglia  and  to  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  pecu- 
liar grayish  or  reddish-gray  appearance  by 
which  they  are.  characterized.  They  are 
large  nucleated  cells,  filled  with  a  finely 

franular  material ;  some  of  which  is  often 
ark,  like  pigment ; — the  nucleus,  which  is 
vesicular,  containing  a  nu- 
cleolus. The  marginal  figure 
(Fig.  28)  represents  some 
that  have  a  regular  outline. 
Others,  as  in  Fig.  29,are(?at^ 
date  or  stellatej  and  have  tu- 
bular processes  issuing  from 
them,  filled  with  the  same 
kind  of  granular  matter  as 
is  contained  in  the  corpuscle. 
The  gray  substance  is  not 
always  at  the  exterior,  nor 
the  medullary  in  the  interior. 
In  the  medulla  spinalis,  their 
situation  is  the  reverse  of 
what  it  is  in  <the  brain.  In 
the  inverlebTata,  the  gray 
matter  forms  the  nuclei  of 
the  ganglia,  which  are  the 
centres  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; and  the  true  spinal 
system,  which  occupies  the 
interior  of  the  spinal  cord, 
larger  j^o^-^'j^-^j^^di.  j^^g  becu  regarded  as  a  chain 


Stellate  or  Caudate  Nerve  Corpuscles.  AAer  Hannover. 

a,  a.  From  the  deeper  part  of  the  fray  matter  of  the  con 
rolutions  of  the  cerebellum.    The  large 
rected  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
'     n  the 


Tolutions  of  the  cerebellum.    The 

rected  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ.    6.  Another  from  -*-■>'-'-'''— --o*---'^-' --^       ^ 

the  cerebellum,    e,  d.  Others  fr6m  the  post-horn  of  gray  of  Similar  C^anfi^lia.      It  IS  thO 

matter  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord.    These  contain  pig-  i         j        i.  r» 

ment,  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  in  e.    In  all  the  speci-  OrgaU,  aS    alreaCly  SUOWn,  01 

SreS?s^'*^'"""""'°"'''*"'*''''*''°'  Magnified  200  ^j^^    excito-motorv    norvous 

function.    Buysch  consider- 
ed, that  the  gray  portion  owes  its  colour  to  the  blood-vessels  that  enter 
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it  ;^  and,  in  this  opinion,  jailer,  Adelon,'  and  others,^  concur ;  but  this 
is  not  probable,  and  it  has  not  been  by  any  means  demonstrated.'*  The 
medullary  portion  has  the  appearance  of  being  fibrous ;  and  it  has  been 
80  regarded  by  Leeuenhoek,*  Vieussens,  Steno,  and  by  Gall  and  Spur- 
zheim.*  Malpighi^  believed  the  gray  cortical  substance  to  be  an  assem- 
blage of  small  follicles,  intended  to  secrete  the  nervous  fluid ;  and  the 
white  medullary  substance  to  be  composed  of  the  excretory  vessels  of 
these  follicles ;  and  an  analogous  view  is  entertained  by  most  physiolo- 
gists of  the  present  day, — the  gray  matter  at  least  being  regarded  as 
the  generator  of  the  nervous  influence ;  the  white  matter  as  chiefly 
concerned  in  its  conduction.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  conjecture,  that  the 
use  of  the  gray  matter  is  to  be  the  source  or  nourisher  of  the  white 
fibres.  The  facts,  on  which  they  support  their  view,  are,  that  the  nerves 
appear  to  be  enlarged  when  they  pass  through  a  mass  of  gray  matter, 
and  that  masses  of  tnis  substance  are  deposited  in  all  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  where  it  sends  out  nerves ;  but,  Tiedemann^  has  remarked,  that 
in  the  foetus  the  medullary  is  developed  before  the  cortical  portion,  and 
he  conceives  the  use  of  the  latter  to  be — to  convey  arterial  blood,  which 
may  be  needed  by  the  medullary  portion  for  the  due  execution  of  its 
functions.  After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  with  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson,'  that  the  general  conclusion  deducible  from  all  the  facts  would 
seem  to  be,  that  whilst  the  gray  fibres  predominate  in  the  organic  or 
Bvmpathetic  nerves,  and  the  tubular  fibres  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 
these  two  elements  are  mixed,  in  various  proportions,  in  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  nervous  system ;  and  that,  therefore,  these  divisions,  al- 
though, in  a  great  measure,  structurally  different,  are  not  altogether 
distinct  from,  or  independent  of,  each  other.  "But" — he  properly 
adds — "  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  structure  and  nature  of 
the  different  varieties  of  the  nervous  texture,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
much  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  laborious  investigation." 

Sir  Charles  BelP®  affirms,  that  he  has  found,  at  different  times,  all 
the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  diseased,  without  loss  of  sense ;  but  he 
has  never  seen  disease  general  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  without 
derangement  or  oppression  of  mind  during  the  patient's  life;  and  hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  tubular  of  the  subservient  parts."  A  similar  use  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  vesicular  portion,  from  pathological  observations, 
by  MM.  Foville  and  Pinel  Grandchamp.^*  This  view  would  afford  con- 
siderable support  to  the  opinions  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  others,  who 
consider  the  organs  of  the  cerebral  faculties  to  be  constituted  of  ex- 

*  Oper.  Amstel.,  1727.  •  Physiologie  de  iTIomme,  2de  ^it,  i.  208,  Paris,  1829. 
>  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  p.  81,Lond.,  1842. 

*  Todd,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Pt  xxv.  p.  647,  Lond^  1844. 
»  Philos.  Transact,  1677,  p.  899. 

*  Rechercbes  sur  le  Systeme  Nerveux  en  g^dral,  et  sor  celai  da  Cerveau  en  particalier, 
avec  figures,  Paris,  1809. 

7  Oper.  Malpigbii,  and  Mangeti  Bibl.  Anat,  i.  321. 

*  Anatomie  and  Bildungsgeecbichte  des  Gehirns,  mit  Tafeln,  Numberg,  1816. 

*  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Pt  i.  p.  155,  Edinb.,  1848. 

>^  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  5th  American  edit.,  by  J.  D.  Godnian,p.  29,  New  York,  1827. 
"  See  two  interesting  pathological  cases,  confirming  this  view  of  the  function  of  the  gray 
matter,  by  Dr.  Cowan,  in  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  16,  1845. 
**  Sar  la  Systeme  Nerveux,  Paris,  1820. 
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pansions  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  mednlla  oblongata, 
and  to  terminate  by  radiating  fibres  on  the  periphery  of  the  brain ;  as 
well  as  to  those  of  M.  Desmoulins,^  and  others  who  regard  the  convola- 
tions  as  the  seat  of  the  mind.  We  have,  however,  cases  on  record,  that 
signally  conflict  with  this  view  of  the  subject ;  in  which  the  cortical 
substance  has  been  destroyed,  and  yet  the  moral  and  intellectual  mani- 
festations have  been  little,  if  at  all,  injured.  Many  years  ago,  the 
author  dissected  the  brain  of  an  individual  of  rank  in  the  British  army 
of  India,  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  which  neither  medullary  nor  cortical 
portion  could  be  distinguished, — both  one  and  the  other  appearing  to 
be  broken  down  into  a  semi-purulent,  amorphous  substance ;  yet  the 
intellectual  faculties  had  been  nearly  unimpaired ;  although  the  morbid 
process  must  have  been  of  some  duration. 

The  encephalon  affords  us  many  striking  instances  of  the  different 

effects   produced  by  sudden, 
F»g-  30.  and  by  gradual  interference 

with  its  functions.  Whilst  a 
depressed  portion  of  bone  or 
an  extravasation  of  blood  may 
suddenly  give  rise  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  gradual  com- 
pression by  a  tumour  may 
scarcely  interfere  with  any  of 
its  manifestations. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  encephalon  requires  notice. 
The  arteries  are  four  in  num- 
ber,— two  internal  carottdSj 
and  two  vertehrdU:  to  these 
may  be  added  the  spinal  or 
middle  artery  of  the  dura 
matery  arteria  meningssa  me- 
dia. The  carotid  arteries 
enter  the  head  through  the 
carotid  canals,  which  open  on 
each  side  of  the  sella  tur- 
cica, or  of  the  chiasma  of  the 
optic  nerves.  The  vertebral 
Circle  of  WiUis.  arteries  enter  the  head  through 

the  foramen  magnum  of  the 


inal  branchea 


1.  Vertebral  arteries.    2.  Two  anterior  b  ^ 

uniting  to  form  a  Bingleveasel.  3.  One  of' the  posterior  oppTnifol  hnnA  •  nnitp  nn  fVifl 
•pinararteriei.  4.  Poeterior  meningeal.  5.  Inferior  cere-  OCCipuai  DOnC ,  Unue  On  XnO 
bellar.  6.  Basilar  artery  giving  off  iUtraniversc  branches  modulla  obloUfiTata  tO  form  the 
to  either  side.    7.  Superior  cerebellar  artery.   8.  Posterior    •       .|  .     ®         i.»   i. 

eerebral.  9.  Posterior  commnnicating  branch  of  the  in-  *^*  »»»«*•"-•  «-*'«^*»^  «k,«k  vvoaa^a 
temal  carotid.  10.  Internal  carotid,  snowinff  the  cunra- 
tnres  it  makes  within  the  skull.  11.  Ophthalmic  artery 
divided  across.  12.  Middle  cerebral  artery.  13.  Anterior 
cerebral  arteries  connected  by,  14.  Anterior  communicat- 
ing artery. 


basilary  artery,  which  passes 
forward  along  the  middle  of 
the  .pons  varolii ;  and,  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pons,  gives 
off   lateral    branches,    which 


*  Anatomie  des  Systemes  Nerveuz  des  Animaux  ^  Yertebret,  p.  599,  Paris,  1825. 
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inosculate  with  corresponding  branches  of  the  carotids,  and  form  a  kind 
of  circle  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  has  been  called  circulus  arte- 
riostu  of  Willis.  The  passage  of  the  blood-yessels  is  extremely  tortu- 
ous, so  that  the  blood  does  not  enter  the  brain  with  great  impetus;  and 
they  become  capillary  before  they  penetrate  the  organ, — an  arrange- 
ment of  importance,  when  we  regard  the  large  amount  of  blood  sent 
to  it.  This  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  one-eighth  of  the  whole  fluid 
transmitted  from  the  heart.  The  amount  does  not  admit  of  accurate 
appreciation,  but  it  is  considerable.  It  of  course  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  quantity  is  sometimes 
increased ;  as  Well  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  what  are  called  determinations 
of  blood  to  the  head.  Here,  too  large  an  amount  is  sent  by  the  arterial 
vessels ;  but  an  equal  accumulation  may  occur,  if  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  by  the  veins  be  in  any  manner  impeded,-^as  when 
we  stoop,  or  compress  the  veins  of  the  neck  by  a  tight  cravat,  or  by 
keeping  the  head  turned  for  a  length  of  time.  Congestion  or  accumu- 
lation of  blood  may  therefore  arise  from  very  different  causes. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper^  found  by  experiment,  that  the  vertebral  arteries 
are  more  important  vessels  as  regards  the  encephalon  and  its  functions 
in  certain  animals,  as  the  rabbit,  than  the  carotids.  The  nervous  power 
is  lessened  by  tying  them ;  and,  in  his  experiments,  the  animals  did 
not,  in  any  case,  survive  the  operation  more  than  a  fortnight.  In  the 
dog,  he  tied  the  carotids  with  little  effect,  but  the  ligature  of  the  verte- 
brals  had  a  great  influence.  The  effect  of  the  operation  was  to  render 
the  breathing  immediately  difficult  and  laborious ;  owing,  in  Sir  Astley's 
opinion,  to  the  supply  oi  blood  to  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  the  whole 
traetus  re9viratoriu%  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  being  cut  off.  The  animal 
became  dull,  and  indisposed  to  make  use  of  exertion ;  or  to  take  food. 
Compression  of  the  carotids  and  the  vertebrals  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  rabbit,  destroyed  the  nervous  functions  immediately.  This  was 
effected  by  the  application  of  the  thumbs  to  both  sides  of  the  neck,  the 
trachea  remaining  free  from  pressure.  Respiration  ceased  entirely, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  convulsive  gasps.  The  same  fact  was 
evinced  in  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  manner  by  the  application 
of  ligatures  to  the  four  vessels,  all  of  which  were  tightened  at  the  same 
instant.     Stoppage  of  respiration  and  death  immediately  ensued. 

The  cerebral,  like  other  arteries,  are  accompanied  by  branches  of  the 
great  sympathetic.  The  researches  of  Purkinje,'  Volkmann,*  and 
Eainey,*  have  shown  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  nerves  in  con- 
nection with  the  encephalic  and  spinal  arachnoid.  They  do  not  seem  to 
communicate  with  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  but  belong  exclusively 
to  the  sympathetic.^  The  encephalic  veins  are  disposed  as  already  de- 
scribed, terminating  in  sinuses  foimed  by  the  dura  mater,  and  conveying 

'  6u7*s  Hospital  Reports,  L  472,  London,  1836. 

«  Mailer's  Archiy.  fir  Anaiomie,  p.  281,  Berlin,  1846. 

*  Art.  Nervenphysioiogie,  Wagner's  HandwOrterbuch  der  Physiologie,  lOte  Lieferung, 
I.  494,  Braanschweig,  1845. 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  for  the  year  1845. 

*  D.  Brinton,  Art  Serous  and  Synovial  Membranes,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  PbyaioL,  Ft 
xxxiT.p.  525,  Lond.,  Jan.  1849. 
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?ig-  31.  their  blood  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 

lateral  sinuses  and  internal  jugulars;  but  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  circulation  in  the 
encephalon,  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
appropriate  place.  Ko  lymphatic  vessels 
have  been  detected  in  the  encephalon;  yet^ 
that  absorbents  exist  there  is  proved  by  the 
dissection  of  apoplectic  and  paralytic  indi- 
viduals. In  these  cases,  when  blood  has 
been  effused,  the  red  particles  are  gradually 
taken  up,  with  a  portion  of  the  fibrinous 
part  of  the  blood,  leaving  a  cavity  called 
an  apoplectic  celly  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  evidence  of  previous  extravasation  and 
subsequent  absorption. 

The  whole  of  the  nervous  system  is  well 
supplied  with   bloodvessels.     In  the  vesi- 
cular neurine  of  the  nervous  centres,  the 
capillaries  surround  the  ganglion  cells  or 
Sinuses  ofthe  Base  of  the  Skull,     globules;   and  in  the  tubular  they  pass 
1.  Ophthalmic  veins.  2.  Cavernous  bctwecn  the  nervc-tubes,  boiug  connccted 

sinus  of  one  side.    3.  Circular  sinus:        x  "    i.  i     u      j.  i»  i. 

the  figure  occupies  the  position  of  the  at  lutcrvals  by  trausvcrso  Drancties. 

pituitary  gland  in  the  sella  turcica.    4.  "'""'  '         *     ,^      -    .«  • 

Inferior  petrosal  sinus.    5.  Transverse 


or  anterior  occipital  sinus. 
rioT  petrosal  sinus.    7.  Internal  juj 


6.  Supe- 
.ugular 
vein.  8.  Foramen  magnum.  0.  Occi- 
pital sinuses.  10.  Torcular  Herophili. 
11, 11.  Lateral  sinuses. 


Fig.  32. 


When  the  skull  of  the  new-bom  infant, 
which,  at  the  fontanelles,  consists  of  mem- 
brane only — or  the  head  of  any  one  who 
has  received  an  injury,  that  exposes  tha 
brain — is  examined,  two  distinct  move- 
ment's are  perceptible.  One,  which  is  gene- 
rally obscure,  is  synchronous  with  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  and  arteries;  the  other,  much 
more  apparent,  is  connected  with  respiration, 
the  organ  seeming  to  sink  at  the  time  of  in- 
spiration, and  to  rise  during  expiration.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  cerebrum, 
but  exists  likewise  in  the  cerebellum  and  spinal 
marrow-  The  motion  of  the  encephalon, 
synchronous  with  that  of  the  heart,  admits 
of  easy  explanation.  It  is  owing  to  the 
pulsation  of  the  circle  of  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  elevating 
the  organ  at  each  systole  of  the  heart.  The  other  movement  is  not 
so  readily  intelligible.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  resistance, 
experienced  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  during  expi- 
ration, owing  to  which  an  accumulation  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart;  this  extends  to  the  veins  and  to  the  cerebral  sinuses, 
and  an  augmentation  of  bulk  is  thus  occasioned.  We  shall  see  hereafter, 
that  one  of  the  forces  conceived  to  propel  the  blood  along  the  vessels 
is  atmospheric  pressure.  According  to  that  view,  the  sinking  down  of 
the  brain  during  inspiration  is  explicable:  the  blood  is  rapidly  drawn 
to  the  heart;  the  quantity  in  the  veins  is  consequently  diminished;  and 
sinking  of  the  brain  succeeds. 


Capillary  Net-work  of  Nervous 
Centres. 
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On  dissection,  we  find  that  the  encephalon  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
niom;  during  life,  therefore,  it  must  be  pressed  upon,  more  or  less,  by 
the  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  by  the  serous  fluid  exhaled  by  the  pia  mater 
into  the  subarachnoid  tissue.  Thence  it  penetrates  into  the  ventricles, 
— according  to  M.  Magendie,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
at  the  calamuB  scriptoriiLS.  The  quantity  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  size  of  the  patient,  and  usually  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  seldom,  however,  less  than  two  ounces, 
and  often  amounts  to  five.  M.  Magendie  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fluid  is 
secreted  by  the  pia  mater,  and  states,  that  it  may  be  seen  transuding 
from  it  in  the  living  animal.  The  results  of  chemical  analysis  appear 
to  show,  that  it  dilBFers  from  mere  serum.  It  is  obviously,  however, 
almost  impracticable — if  not  wholly  so — to  separate  the  consideration 
of  this  fluid  from  that  met  with  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

The  spinal  marrow  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  fill  the  vertebral  canal; 
the  cephalo-spinal  fluid  exerts  upon  it  the  necessary  pressure;  added  to 
which,  the  pia  mater  seems  to  press  more  upon  this  organ  than  upon 
the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  svstem.  A  certain  degree  of  pressure 
appears,  indeed,  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions; 
and  if  this  be  either  suddenly  and  considerably  augmented,  or  dimi- 
nished, derangement  of  function  is  the  result.  M.  Magendie,^  however, 
asserts,  that  be  has  known  animals,  from  which  the  fluid  had  been  re* 
moved,  survive  without  any  sensible  derangement  of  the  nervous  func- 
tions. It  is  this  fluid,  which  is  drawn  off*  by  the  surgeon  when  he 
punctures  in  a  case  of  spina  bifida. 

When  the  brain  is  examined  in  the  living  body,  it  exhibits  properties, 
which,  some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  the  height  of  hardi- 
hood and  ignorance  to  ascribe  to  it.  The  opinion  has  universally  pre- 
vailed, that  all  nerves  are  exquisitely  sensible.  Many  opportunities 
will  occur  for  showing,  that  this  sentiment  is  not  founded  on  fact ;  even 
the  encephalon  itself, — the  organ  in  which  perception  takes  place, — is 
insensible,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  that  is,  we  may 
prick,  lacerate,  cut,  and  even  cauterize  it,  yet  no  painful  impression 
will  be  produced.  Experiment  leaves  no  doubt  regarding  the  truth  of 
this,  and  we  find  the  fact  frequently  confirmed  by  pathological  cases. 
Portions  of  brain  may  be  discharged  from  a  wound  in  the  skull,  and 
yet  no  pain  be  evinced.  In  his  "Anatomy  and  Physiology,*'  Sir  C. 
jBell'  remarks,  that  he  cannot  resist  stating,  that  on  the  morning  on 
which  he  was  writing,  he  had  had  his  finger  deep  in  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain ;  when  the  patient,  being  at  the  time  acutely  sensible,  and 
capable  of  expressing  himself,  complained  only  of  the  integument.  A 
pistol-ball  had  plissed  through  the  head,  and  Sir  Charles,  having  ascer- 
tained, that  it  had  penetrated  the  dura  mater  by  forcing  his  finger  into 
the  wound,  trephined  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head,  and  extracted  it. 

By  the  experiments,  instituted  by  MM.  Magendie,^  Flourens  and 

>  Precis  El^nentaire,  seconda  Mit,  i.  192 ;  and  Recherches  PbTsiologiques  et  Cliniques 
sor  le  Liquide  C^pbaJo-racbidien  ou  O&r^ro  spinal,  Paris,  1842.  t 

•  Fifth  Amer.  edit,  by  J.  D.  Godman,  ii.  6,  1827. 

*  Precis  El^mentaire,  i.  325. 
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Others,  it  has  been  shown,  that  an  animal  may  live  days,  and  even  weeks, 
after  the  hemispheres  have  been  removed;  nay,  that  in  certain  animals, 
as  reptiles,  no  change  is  prodnced  in  their  habitudes  by  such  abstraction. 
They  move  about  as  if  unhurt.  Injuries  of  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum exhibit,  that  it  also  is  not  sensible;  but  deeper  wounds,  and 
especially  such  as  interest  the  peduncles,  have  singular  results, — to  be 
explained  hereafter.  The  spinal  cord  is  not  exactly  circumstanced  in 
this  manner.  Its  sensibility  is  exquisite  on  the  posterior  surface ;  much 
less  on  the  anterior,  and  almost  null  at  the  centre.  Considerable  sen- 
sibility is  also  found  within,  and  at  the  sides  of,  the  fourth  ventricle; 
but  this  diminishes  as  we  proceed  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  is  very  feeble  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
of  the  mammalia. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  spinal  nerves,  by  means  of  their  poste- 
rior roots,  convev  general  sensibility  to  the  parts  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed. But  there  are  other  nerves,  which,  like  the  brain,  are  them- 
selves entirely  devoid  of  general  sensibility.  This  has  given  occasion 
to  a  distinction  of  nerves  into  those  of  general  and  of  special  sensi- 
bility. Of  nerves,  which  must  be  considered  insensible  or  devoid  of 
feneral  sensibility,  we  may  instance  the  optic,  olfactory,  and  auditory. 
!ach  of  these  has,  however,  a  special  sensibility;  and  although  it  may 
exhibit  no  pain  when  irritated,  it  is  capable  of  being  impressed  by 
appropriate  stimuli — by  light,  in  the  case  of  the  optic  nerve ;  by 
odours,  in  that  of  the  olfactory ;  and  by  sound,  in  that  of  the  auditory. 
Yet  we  shall  find,  that  every  nerve  of  special  sensibility  seems  to  re- 
quire the  influence  of  a  nerve  of  general  sensibility ;  the  fifth  pair. 

Many  nerves  appear  devoid  of  sensibility,  as  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  pairs;  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh ;  the  ninth  pair  of  encephalic 
nerves ;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  all  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

The  parts  of  the  encephalon,  concerned  in  muscular  motion,  will  fall 
under  consideration  hereafter. 

2.   PHTSIOLOGY  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility  we  have  defined  to  be — the  function  by, which  an  animal 
experiences  feeling,  or  has  the  perception  of  an  impression.  It  in- 
cludes two  great  sets  of  phenomena ;  the  sensations,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  mantfestations.  These  we  shall  investi- 
gate in  succession. 

a.  Sensations. 

A  sensation  is  the  perception  of  an  impression  made  on  a  living 
tissue ; — or,  in  the  language  of  Gall,  it  is  the  perception  of  an  irrita- 
tion. By  the  sensations  we  receive  a  knowledge  of  what  is  passing 
within  or  without  the  body ;  and,  in  this  way,  our  notions  or  ideas  of ' 
them  are  obtained.  When  these  ideas  are  reflected  upon,  and  compared 
with  each  other,  we  exert  thought  and  judgment;  and  they  can  be  re- 
called with  more  or  less  vividness  and  accuracy  by  the  exercise  of 
memory. 
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The  sensations  are  numerous,  btit  they  may  all  be  comprised  in  two 
divisions, — the  external  and  the  internal.  Vision  and  audition  afford 
us  examples  of  the  former,  in  which  the  impression  made  upon  the 
organ  is  external  to  the  part  impressed.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  in- 
stances of  the  latter,  the  cause  being  internal;  necessary ;  and  depend- 
ing upon  influences  seated  in  the  economy  itself.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
discover  in  what  they  resemble  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  every  sensation,  whatever  may  be  its  nature, — ex- 
ternal, or  internal, — requires  the  intervention  of  the  encephalon.  The 
distant  organ — as  the  eye  or  ear — may  receive  the  impression,  but  it 
is  not  untO  this  impression  has  been  communicated  to  the  encephalon, 
that  sensation  is  effected.  The  proofs  of  this  are  easy  and  satisfactory. 
If  we  cut  the  nerve  proceedmg  to  any  sensible  part,  put  a  ligature 
around  it,  or  compress  it  in  any  manner ; — it  matters  not  that  the 
object,  which  ordinarily  excites  a  sensible  impression,  is  applied  to  the 
part, — no  sensation  is  experienced.  Again,  if  the  brain,  the  organ  of 
perception,  be  prevented  in  any  way  from  acting,  it  malters  not  that 
the  part  impressed,  and  the  nerve  communicating  with  it,  are  in  a  con- 
dition necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  the  function,  sensation  is 
not  effected.  We  see  this  in  numerous  instances.  In  pressure  on  the 
brain,  occasioned  by  fracture  of  the  skull ;  or  in  apoplexy,  a  disease 
generally  dependent  upon  pressure,  we  find  all  sensation,  all  mental 
manifestation,  lost ;  and  they  are  not  regained  until  the  compressing 
cause  has  been  removed.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  the  brain  be  stu- 
pefied by  opium ;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  sleep,  or  when  the  brain  is 
engaged  in  intellectual  meditations.  Who  has  not  found,  that  in  a 
state  of  reverie  or  brown  study,  he  has  succeeded  in  threading  his  way 
through  a  crowded  street,  carefully  avoiding  every  obstacle,  yet  so  little 
impressed  by  the  objects  around  as  not  to  retain  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  them  !  On  the  other  hand,  how  vivid  are  the  sensations  when 
attention  is  directed  to  them !  Again,  we  have  numerous  cases  in  which 
the  brain  itself  engenders  the  sensation,  as  in  dreams,  and  in  insanity. 
In  the  former,  we  see,  hear,  speak,  use  every  one  of  our  isenses  appa- 
rently ;  yet  there  has  been  no  impression  from  without.  Although  we 
may  behold  in  our  dreams  the  figure  of  a  friend  long  since  dead,  there 
can  obviously  be  no  impression  made  on  the  retina  from  without.* 

The  whole  history  of  spectral  illusions,  morbid  hallucinations,  and 
maniacal  phantasies,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  Whether^ 
in  such  cases,  the  brain  reacts  upon  the  nerves  of  sense,  and  produces 
an  impression  upon  them  from  within,  similar  to  what  they  experience 
from  without  during  the  production  of  a  sensation,  will  form  a  subject 
for  future  inquiry.  Pathology  also  affords  several  instances  where  the 
brain  engendei^s  the  sensation,  most  of  which  are  precursory  signs  of 
cerebral  derangement.  The  appearance  of  spots  flying  before  the 
eyes,  of  spapgles,  depravations  of  vision,  hearing,  &;c.^  and  a  sense  of 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  are  referable  to  this  cause ;  as  well  as  the 
singular  fact  well  known  to  the'  operative  surgeon,  that  pain  is  often 

'  Adelon,  Art  Eoo^phale  (Phjrsiologie),  in  Diet  de  M^^  ril  514,  Paris,  1823,  and  Phy- 
siol, tie  THomme,  torn.  L  p.  330,  2de  ^it,  Paris,  18*29. 
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felt  in  part  of  a  limb,  months  after  "the  limb  has  been  removed  from 
the  body. 

These  facts  prove,  that  every  sensation,  although  referred  to  some 
organ,  must  be  perfected  in  the  brain.  The  impression  is  made  upon 
the  nerve  of  the  part,  but  the  appreciation  takes  place  in  the  common 
sensorium. 

There  are  few  organs  which  could  be  regarded  insensible,  were 
we  aware  of  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  their  sensibility 
is  elicited.  The  old  doctrine — as  old  indeed  as  Hippocrates* — was, 
that  the  tendons  and  other  membranous  parts  are  among  the  most 
sensible  of  the  body.  This  opinion  was  implicitly  credited  by  Boer- 
haave,  and  his  follower  Van  Swieten;*  and  in  many  cases  had  a 
decided  influence  on  surgical  practice  more  especially.  As  the  bladder 
consists  principally  of  membrane,  it  was  agreed  for  ages  by  lithoto- 
mists,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  cut  or  divide  it ;  ana,  therefore,  to 
extract  the  stone  dilating  instruments  were  used,  which  caused  the  most 
painful  lacerations  of  the  parts.  Haller*  considered  tendons,  liga- 
ments, periosteum,  bones,  meninges  of  the  brain,  different  serous  mem- 
branes, arteries  and  veins,  entirely  insensible;  yet  we  know,  that  they 
are  exquisitely  sensible  when  attacked  with  inflammation.  One  of  the 
most  painful  affections  to  which  man  is  liable  is  the  variety  of  whitlow 
that  implicates  the  periosteum ;  and  in  all  affections  of  the  bone  which 
inflame  or  press  forcibly  upon  that  membrane,  there  is  excessive  sensi- 
bility. It  would  appear,  that  the  possession  of  vessels  or  vascularity 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  sensibility  of  slny  tissue. 

Many  parts,  too,  are  affected  by  special  irritants ;  and,  after  they 
have  appeared  insensible  to  a  multitude  of  agents,  show  great  sensi- 
bility when  a  particular  irritant  is  applied.  Bichat  endeavoured  to 
elicit  the  sensibility  of  ligaments  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  without  suc- 
cess ;  but  when  he  subjected  them  to  distension  or  twisting,  they  im- 
mediately gave  evidence  of  it.  It  is  obvious,  that  before  we  determine 
that  a  part  is  insensible,  it  must  have  been  submitted  to  every  kind  of 
irritation.    M.  Adelon  aflSrms,  that  there  is  no  part  but  what  may  become 

Jainful  by  disease.  From  this  assertion  the  cuticle  might  be  excepted, 
f  we  are  right,  indeed,  in  our  view  of  its  origin  and  uses,  as  described 
hereafter,  sensibility  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  it ;  but  the  contrary. 
In  the  present  state,  then,  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  justified  in  assert- 
ing, that  bones,  cartilages,  and  membranes  are  not  sensible  to  ordi- 
nary external  irritants,  when  in  a  state  of  health,— or  in  other  words, 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  irritants,  which  are  adapted  to  elicit  their 
sensibility. 

That  sensibility  is  due  to  the  nerves  distributed  to  a  part  is  so  gene- 
rally admitted  as  not  to  require  comment.  Dr.  Todd'*  has  affirmed, 
that  the  anatomical  condition  necessary  for  the  developement  of  the 
greater  or  less  sensibility  in  an  organ  or  tissue  is  the  distribution  in  it 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sensitive  nerves;  and  that  the  anato- 
mist can  determine  the  degree  to  which  this  property  is  enjoyed  by  any 

•  Fo^ii  CEconom.  HipjTOcr.  "  Nipftf."  *  Aphorism.  164,  and  165,  and  Comment 

*  Oper.  Minor.,  torn.  i. 

<  Art  SeoBation,  Cyclopedia  of  Anat  and  Physioiogj,  pt  xxxiv.  p.  511,  Jan.,  1849. 
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tuHue  or  organ  by  the  amount  of  nerrous  supply,  which  his  research 
discloses.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  howeyer,  whether  such  sensibility 
be  by  any  means  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  neryes  received  by 
a  part.  Nay,  some  parts  are  acutely  sensible  in  disease  into  which 
nerves  cannot  be  traced.  To  explain  these  cases,  ReiP  supposed  that 
each  nerve  is  surrounded  at  its  termination  by  a  nervous  atmosphere, 
by  which  its  action  is  extended  beyond  the  part  in  which  it  is  seated. 
This  opinion  is  a  mere  creation  of  the  imagination.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  more  philosophical  to  presume, 
that  the  reason  we  do  not  discover  nerves  may  be  owing  to  the  imper- 
fection of  our  vision. 

We  may  conclude,  that  the  action  of  impression  occurs  in  the  nerves 
of  the  part  to  which  the  sensation  is  referred.  As  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  impression  affects  them  we  are  ignorant.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  nerves  connected  with  sensory  organs  would  seem  to 
show,  that  they  come  into  relation  with  a 
substance  very  analogous  to  the  gray  mat-  Fig.  33. 

ter  of  the  encephalon,  although  its  elements 
are  somewhat  differently  arranged.  The 
nervous  fibres,  too,  appear  to  terminate  in 
dose  approximation  with  a  vascular  plexus ; 
and  a  granular  structure  is  present,  which — 
as  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain — 
seems  to  be  intermediate.  This  point  has 
been  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  afferent 
fibres ;  and  as  the  seat  of  changes  made  by  Distribution  of  Capillaries  at  the 

external  impressions.*  aurface  of  tlie  skm  of  the  inger. 

The  facts  mentioned  show,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  perception  takes  place  in  the  encephalon  ;  and  that  the  nerve  is 
merely  the  conductor  of  the  impression  between  the  part  impressed 
and  that  organ.  If  a  lieature  be  put  round  a  nerve,  sensation  is  lost 
below  the  ligature ;  but  it  is  uniujured  above  it.  If  two  ligatures  be 
applied,  sensibility  is  lost  in  the  portion  included  between  the  liga- 
tures ;  but  it  is  restored  if  the  upper  ligature  be  removed.  The  spinal 
marrow  is  sensible  along  the  whole  of  its  posterior  column,  but  it  also 
acts  only  as  a  conductor  of  the  impression.  M.  Flourens  destroyed  the 
spinal  cord  from  below,  by  slicing  it  away ;  and  found,  that  sensibility 
was  gradually  extinguished  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  destroyed 
medulla,  but  that  the  parts  above  evidently  continued  to  feel.  Per- 
ception, therefore,  occurs  in  the  encephalon ;  and  not  in  the  whole,  but 
in  some  of  its  parts.  Many  physiologists — Haller,  Lorry,  Rolando,  and 
Flourens^ — sliced  away  the  brain,  and  found  that  the  sensations  continued 
until  the  knife  reached  the  level  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and,  again, 
it  has  been  found,  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  sliced  away  from  below 
upwards,  the  sensations  persist  until  we  reach  the  medulla  oblongata. 

'  Exercitat.  Anatom.  Fascic^  i.  p.  28,  and  Archly.  fUr  die  Pbysiologie,  B.  lii. 

*  Carpenter,  Haman  Physiology,  p.  85,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  Rolando,  Saggio  sopra  la  vera  Struttura  del  Cervello,  Sassari,  1809 ;  and  Floarent,  Re- 
cheicbea  Ezp^rimentales  sur  les  Propri^^  et  ies  Fonctions  dn  Systeme  Neryenz,  &C.,  2de 
Mit,  Phris,  1842. 
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It  is,  then,  between  these  parts,  that  we  mast  place  the  cerebral  organs 
of  the  senses,  and  it  is  with  this  part  of  the  cephalo-spinal  axis,  that 
the  nerves  of  the  senses  are  actually  found  to  communicate.  Mr. 
Lawrence'  saw  a  child  with  no  more  encephalon  than  a  bulb,  which 
was  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  for  about  an  inch  above 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  with  which  all  the  nerves  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  pair  were  connected.  The  child's  breathing  and  temperature 
were  natural ;  it  discharged  urine  and  f»ces ;  took  food,  and  at  first 
moved  very  briskly.     It  lived  four  days. 

If  we  cUvide  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  fifth 
pair,  general  sensibility  is  lost ;  but  if  we  divide  the  nerves  of  the 
senses,  we  destroy  only  their  functions.  We  can  thus  understand  why, 
after  decapitation,  sensibility  may  remain  for  a  time  in  the  head* 
It  is  instantly  destroyed  in  the  trunk,  owing  to  the  removal  of  all  com- 
munication with  the  encephalon ;  but  the  fiuh  pair  is  entire,  as  well  as 
the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  Death  must  of  course  follow 
almost  instantaneously  from  loss  of  blood;  but  there  is  doubtless 
an  appreciable  interval  during  which  the  head  may  continue  to  feel ; 
or,  in  other  words,  during  which  the  external  senses  may  act.*  M. 
Julia  Fontanelle^  has  indeed  concluded,  from  a  review  of  all  the  obser- 
vations made  on  this  matter,  that,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion^ 
death  by  the  guillotine  is  one  of  the  most  painful ;  that  the  pains  of 
decollation  are  horrible,  and  endure  even  until  there  is  an  entire  ex- 
tinction of  animal  heat !  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  all  these  infer- 
ences are  imaginative,  and  perhaps  equally  fabulous  with  the  oft-told 
story  of  Charlotte  Corday  scowling  at  the  executioner  after  her  head 
was  removed  flrom  her  body  by  the  guillotine ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  a  robber — who  was 
beheaded  with  the  sword — by  Drs.  Bischofi',  Heerman,  and  Jolly,  who 
inferred  that  consciousness  must  have  ceased  instantaneously.^  But  if 
such  be  the  case  with  man,  it  most  assuredly  is  not  so  with  the  inferior 
animals.  Ample  evidence  will  be  afibrded  hereafter  to  show,  that 
both  sensation  and  volition  may  persist  in  the  rattlesnake  and  alligator 
long  after  the  head  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  Singular  facts  in 
regard  to  the  latter  animal  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Leconte,'  and 
more  recently,  by  Dr.  Dowler,*  of  New  Orleans. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  may  be  sliced 
away  without  abolishing  the  senses.  The  experiments  of  Rolando  and 
Flourens,  which  have  been  repeated  by  M.  Magendie,  show,  however, 
that  the  sight  is  an  exception ; — that  it  is  lost  by  their  removal.  If  the 
right  hemisphere  be  sliced  away,  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  is  lost;  and 
conversely;— one  of  the  facts  that  prove  the  decussation  of  the  optic 

*  Medico  Chirorg.  Transact,  ▼.  166. 

*  B^rard,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  93,  Paris,  1823. 

•  s  PhcBbus,  Art  Enthauptung,   in  Encyclopild.  Wdrterb.  der  MediciD.  WissenchaA.  xi. 
204,  Berlin,  1835. 

4  A  condensed  account  of  Dr.  BtschoflTs  Remarks,  from  Mailer's  Archiy.,  by  8.  L.  L.  Big. 
ger,  is  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Sept,  1839,  p.  1. 

*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  ibr  Nov.,  1845,  p.  335,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Trerels 
in  North  America,  Amer.  edit,  i.  237.    New  York,  1849. 

0  Contributions  to  Physiology,  New  Orleans,  1849,  from  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. 
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Fig.  34. 
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nerves.  The  experiments  of  these  gentlemen  show,  that  yision,  more 
than  the  other  senses,  requires  a  connexion  with  the  organ  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties — the  cerebral  hemispheres;  and  this,  as  M.  Magendie 
has  ingeniously  remarked,  because  vision  rarely  consists  in  a  single  im- 
pression made  by  light,  but  is  connected  with  an  intellectual  process, 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  distance,  size,  shape,  &c.,  of  bodies.  It  has 
been  well  suggested  and  maintained  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,^  that  whilst  the  cerebral  ganglia 
are  the  organs  of  the  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  acts ;  there  is  a  series  of  ganglia,  con- 
nected with  the  reception  of  impressions 
from  without,  which  are  seated  near  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  are  hence  termed  by  him 
sensory  ganglia.  As  we  descend  in  the  ani- 
mal scale,  these  ganglia  become  more  marked ; 
whilst  the  cerebral  hemispheres  become  less 
and  less;  until  ultimately  the  animal  appears 
to  have  its  encephalic  organs  limited  almost 
wholly  to  those  that  are  concerned  in  the 
reception  of  impressions  from  without,  and 
the  originating  of  motor  impulsions  from 
within.  These  ganglia  are  seated  at  the 
base  of  the  brain:  from  the  origin  of  the 
auditory  nerves  to  those  of  the  olfactory. 


Brain  of  Squirrel,  laid  open. 

The  hemispherefli  b,  drawn  to 
either  tide  to  show  the  nibjacent 
partt.  c.  The  optic  lobei.  d.  Cerebel- 
1am.  thai.  Thalamai  optical,  e  t. 
Corpni  itriatom. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 
Pike. 


Brain  of  Turtle. 
A.  Olfactive  ganglia,   b.  Cerebral  hemi- 
sphere*,  c.  Optic  ganglia,  n.  Cerebellam. 


Brains  of  Fishes. 
.  Olikotive  lobes  or  ganglia,   b.  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres,   c.  Optic  lobes.  D.  Cerebellum. 


Dr.  Carpenter  is  disposed  to  re'gard  the  optic  thalami  as  ganglia  for  the 
reception  of  tactile  impressions,  and  the  corpora  striata  as  ganglia  con- 

*  PiindplM  of  Human  Physiology,  4tii  Amor,  edit,  p.  370,  Philad^  1850. 
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nected  with  motion.  He  esteems  them  to  be,  moreover,  the  centre  of 
consensual  or  instinctive  movements,  or  of  automatic  movements  involv- 
ing sensation; — a  topic  which  will  receive  attention  elsewhere. 

Having  arrived  at  a  knowledge  that  in  man  and  the  upper  class  of 
animals,  perception  is  effected  in  a  part  of  the  encephalon,  our  acquaint- 
ance with  this  mysterious  process  ends.  We  know  not,  and  we  probably 
never  shall  know,  the  action  of  the  brain  in  accomplishing  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  allied  to  any  physical  phenomenon;  and  if  we  are  ever  justi- 
fied in  referring  functions  to  the  class  of  organic  and  vitalj  it  may  be 
those,  that  belong  to  the  elevated  phenomena,  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  animal  functions.  We  know  them  only  by 
their  results :  yet  we  are  little  better  acquainted  with  many  topics  of 
physical  inquiry; — ^With  the  nature  of  the  electric  fluid  for  example* 

The  organs,  then,  that  form  the  media  of  communication  between 
the  parts  impressed  and  the  brain,  are  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow. 
M.  Broussais,^  indeed,  affirmed,  that  every  stimulation  capable  of  causing 
perception  in  the  brain,  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  nervo^s  system 
of  relation;  and  is  repeated  in  the  mucous  me];nbranes,  whence  it  is 
again  returned  to  the  centre  of  perception,  which  judges  of  it  according 
to  the  view  of  the  viscus  to  which  the  mi^cous  membrane  belongs;  and 
adapts  its  action  as  it  perceives  pleasure  or  pain. 

We  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  material  character  of  the  fluid, 
which  passes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  along  nervous  cords;  and 
it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  its  mode  of  transmission,  as  it  is  to  depict 
that  of  the  electric  fluid  along  a  conducting  wire.  As  in  the  last  case, 
we  are  aware  of  such  transmission  only  by  the  result.  Still,  hypotheses, 
as  on  every  obscure  matter  of  inquiry,  have  not  been  wanting.'  Of 
these,  three  are  chiefly  deserving  of  notice.  The  first,  of  greatest  anti- 
quity, is,  that  the  brain  secretes  a  subtile  fluid,  which  circmates  through 
the  nerves,  called  animal  apiritSj  and  which  is  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  second 
regards  the  nerves  as  cords,  and  the  transmission  as  effected  by  means 
of  the  vibrations  or  oscillations  of  these  cords;  whilst  the  third  ascribes 
it  to  the  operation  of  electricity, 

1.  The  hvpothesis  of  animal  spirits  has  prevailed  most  extensively. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  the  Arabians,  and  of  most 
'of  the  physicians  of  the  last  centuries.  Des  Cartes^  adopted  it  energe- 
tically; and  was  the  cause  of  its  more  extensive  diffusion.  The  great 
grounds  assigned  for  the  belief  were;— /r«t,  that  as  the  brain  receives 
so  much  more  blood  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  nutrition,  it  must  be 
an  organ  of  secretion;  secondly,  that  the  nerves  seem  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  tubular  matter  of  the  brain;  and  it  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  Malpighi  considered  the  cortical  neurine  to  be  follicular, 
and  the  medullary  to  Qonsist  of  secretory  tubes.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  to  regard  the  nerves  as  vessels  for  the  transmission  of  these 
spirits.    As,  however,  the  animal  spirits  had  never  been  met  with  in  a 

'  Traits  de  Ph]rsk>logie,  &c^  Paris,  1822;  or  translation  by  Drs.  BeU  and  La  Boohe,  3d 
Amer.  edit,  p.  63,  Philad.,  1 832. 

'  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  Physiology*  P.  ii.  b.  p.  68,  Edinb.,  1836. 
s  Tractatus  de  Homine,  p.  17,  Lugd.  Bat^  1664. 
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tangible  sbape,  ingenuity  was  largely  invoked  in  surmises  regarding 
their  nature;  and,  generally,  opinions  settled  down  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  of  an  ethereal  character.  For  the  various  views  that  have 
been  held  upon  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Haller,*  who  was 
himself  an  ardent  believer  in  their  existence,  and  has  wasted  much  time 
and  space  in  an  unprofitable  inquiry  into  their  nature.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  existence 
of  any  nervous  fluid  of  the  kind  described.  Allusion  has  been  already 
made  to  the  views,  in  regard  to  the  tubular  structure  of  the  white  neu- 
rine,  admitted  by  most  observers:  Berres,*  affirms  that  the  forms,  which 
the  nervous  substance  assumes  under  the  magnifying  glass,  can  only  be 
compared  to  those  of  canals  and  vesicles;  but  whether  they  be  hollow  he 
does  not  attempt  to  decide.  M.  RaspaiP  has  concluded,  that  the  opinion 
of  their  being  hollow,  and  containing  a  fluid,  is  unsupported  by  facts; 
for  although  he  admits,  that  M.  Bogros  succe^cled  in  injecting  the  nerved 
with  mercury,  he  thinks  that  the  passage  of  the  metal  along  them  was 
owing  to  its  having  forced  its  way  by  gravity.  Modem  histologists 
accord  with  great  tinanimity  as  to  the  tubular  structure  of  the  medullary 
neuriniB ;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  (Considering  the  brain  the  orcan  of 
any  J)onderable  secretion.  Yet  the  term  *' animal  spirits,"  although 
their  existence  is  not  now  believed,  is  retained  in  popular  language. 
We  speak  of  a  man  who  has  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  but  without 
Regarding  the  hypothesis  whence  the  expression  originated. 

The  term  ntrvatts  fluid  is  still  used  bv  physiologists.  By  this,  how- 
ever, they  simply  mean  the  medium  or  coitimunication  or  of  convey- 
ance, by  which  the  nervous  influence  is  carried  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  firom  one  part  of  the  system  to  another ;  but  without  com- 
mitting themselves  as  to  its  character ; — so  that,  after  all,  the  idea  of 
animal  spirits  is  in  part  retained,  although  the  term,  as  applied  to  the 
nervous  fluid  is  generally  exploded.  Dr.  Good*  directly  admits  them 
under  the  more  modern  title ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Earle'  firmly  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  circulation  in  the  nervous  system, — and  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  that  the  brain  does  not  possess  the  function  of  elaborating 
some  fluid, — ^galvanoid  or  other, — which  is  the  great  agent  in  the  nerv- 
ous function. 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  vibrations  is  ancient,  but  has  been  by  no  means 
as  generally  admitted  as  the  last.  Among  the  modems,  it  has  received 
the  support  of  Condillac,*  Hartley,^  Blumenbach,*  and  others ;  some 
supposing,  that  the  nervous  matter  itself  is  thrown  into  vibrations ; 
others,  that  an  invisible  and  subtile  ether  is  diffused  through  it,  which 
acts  the  sole  or  chief  part.  As  the  latter  is  conceived,  by  many,  to 
be  the  mode  in  which  electricity  is  transmitted  along  conducting  wires, 

1  Elementa  PhysioloKisB,  x.  8. 

*  Oeslerreich.  Med.  Jahrbnch^  B.  iz.,  cited  in  Brit,  and  Foreign  Mecl  Review,  January, 
1838,  p.  219.  8  Cbimie  Organique,  p.  218.     Paris,  J  833. 

4  Study  of  Medicine,  with  Notes  by  S.  Cooper,  Doane's  Amer.  edit,  toI.  ii.,  in  Proem  to 
Class  iv.  Neurotica,  New  York,  1835. 

*  New  Exposition  of  the  Functions  of  the  Nerves,  by  James  WiUianl  Earle,  Parti.  Lon- 
dcm,  1833.  e  (Euvres,  Paris,  1822. 

1  Observations  on  Man,  &a,  chap.  L  sect  1.    London,  1791. 

*  Institntiones  PhysiologioaB,  $  226. 
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it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  former.  Simple  inspec- 
tion, however,  of  a  nerve  at  once  exhibits,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
thrown  into  vibrations.  It  is  soft;  never  tense;  always  pressed  upon 
in  its  course ;  and,  as  it  consists  of  filaments  destined  for  very  differ- 
ent functions,-^ensation,  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  sc. — we 
cannot  conceive  how  one  of  these  filaments  can  be  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion without  the  effect  being  extended  laterally  to  others ;  and  great 
confusion  being  thus  induced.  The  view  of  Dr.  James  Stark*  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  tubes  of  the  nerves,  has  led  him  to  adopt  a 
modification  of  the  theory  of  vibrations.  Believing,  that  the  matter 
which  fills  the  tubes  is  of  an  oily  nature, — and  as  oily  substances  are 
known  to  be  non-conductors  of  electricity ;  and  farther,  as  the  nerves  have 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bischoff  to  be  amongst  the  worst 
possible  conductors  of  electricity, — he  contends,  that  the  nervous 
energy  can  be  neither  electricity  nor  galvanism,  nor  any  property  re- 
lated to  them;  and  he  conceives,  that  the  phenomena  are  best  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  of  undulations  or  vibrations  propagated  along  the 
course  of  the  tubes  by  the  oily  globules  they  contain. 

3.  The  last  hypothesis  is  of  later  date, — subsequent  to  the  disco- 
veries in  animal  electricity.  The  rapidity  with  wmch  sensation  and 
volition  are  communicated  along  the  nerves,  could  not  fail  to  suggest  a 
resemblance  to  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  and  galvanic  fluids  fly 
along  conducting  wires.  Yet  the  great  support  of  the  opinion  was  in 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip'  and  others,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  if  the  nerve  proceeding  to  a  part  be  destroyed, — and  the 
secretion,  which  ordinarily  takes  place  in  the  part  be  thus  arrested, — 
the  secretion  may  be  restored  by  causing  the  galvanic  fluid  to  pass 
from  one  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve  to  the  other.  The  experi- 
ments, connected  with  secretion,  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  here- 
after. It  will  likewise  be  shown,  that  in  the  effect  of  galvanism  upon 
the  muscles,  there  is  a  like  analogy  ; — that  the  muscles  may  be  made 
to  contract  for  a  length  of  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and 
even  when  a  limb  is  removed  from  the  body,'  on  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  stimulus;  whilst  comparative  anatomy  exhibits  to  us  great 
development  of  nervous  structure  in  electrical  animals,  which  astonish 
us  by  the  intensity  of  the  electric  shocks  they  are  capable  of  commu- 
nicating. 

Physiologists  of  the  present  day  generally,  we  think,  accord  with 
the  electrical  hypothesis.  The  late  Dr.  Young,^  so  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  in  numerous  departments  of  science,  adopted  it  prior  to 
the  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip ;  and  Mr.  Abernethy,^  whilst  # 
he  is  strongly  opposing  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  goes  so  far  as 
to  consider  some  subtile  fluid  not  merely  as  the  agent  of  nervous 
transmission,  but  as  forming  the  essence  of  life  itself.  By  putting  a 
ligature,  however,  around  a  nervous  trunk,  its  functions,  as  a  con- 
ductor of  nervous  influence,  are  paralyzed,  whilst  it  is  still  capable 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  56,  Lond.,  1843. 

*  Pbilosoph.  Trans,  for  1815,  and  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  for  March  18,  and  March  25,  1837. 

*  Med.  Literature,  p.  93.     Lond.,  1813. 

<  Physiological  Lectures,  exhibiting  a  view  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Physiology,  &c.    Lond.,  1817  • 
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of  eonyeying  electricity;  and,  moreoyer^  when  wires  are  inserted 
into  an  exposed  nenre,  and  their  opposite  extremities  are  attached  to 
the  galyanometer,  no  moyement  of  the  needle  has  been  obseryed  by 
Person,  Mliller,  Mattencci,  and  by  Todd  and  Bowman.^  Dr.  fiostock,' 
too,  has  remarked,  that  before  the  electrical  hypothesis  can  be  con- 
sidered proyed,  two  points  most  be  demonstrated;  first,  that  every 
fcmction  of  the  neryous  system  may  be  performed  by  the  substitution 
of  electricity  for  the  action  of  neryes ;  and  secondly,  that  all  neryes 
admit  of  this  substitution.  This  is  true,  as  concerns  the  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  neryous  and  electrical  fluids ;  but  we  haye,  eyen  now, 
evidence  sufficient  to  show  their  similarity ;  and  that  we  are  justified 
in  considering  the  nenrous  fluid  to  be  electroid  or  gaWanoid  in  its  na- 
ture, emanating  from  the  brain  by  some  action  unknown  to  us,  and 
transmitted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  system  to  supply  the  expendi- 
ture, which  must  be  constantly  taking  place. 

Beil,^  Senac,^  Prochaska,  Scarpa,'  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  neryous  agency  is  generated  throughout  the  neryous  system;  and 
that  eyery  part  derives  sensation  and  motion  from  its  own  neryes.  We 
have  satisfactorily  shown,  however,  that  a  communication  with  the  ner- 
yous centres  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  that  we  can  imme- 
diately cut  off  sensation  in  the  portion  of  a  nerve  included  between  two 
ligatures,  and  as  instantly  restore  it  by  removing  the  upper  ligature, 
aoKi  renewing  the  communication  with  the  brain. 

a.  External  Sensations. 

The  external  sensations  are  those  perceptions  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  impressions  of  bodies  external  to  the  part  impressed.  They  are 
not  confined  to  impressions  made  by  objects  external  to  us.  The  hand 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body;  any  two  of  its  parts  brought  into  con- 
tact; the  presence  of  its  own  secretions  or  excretions  may  equally  excite 
them.  M.  Adelon,*  has  divided  them  into  two  orders— jir**,  the  senses^ 
properly  so  called,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  mind  acquires  its  notion  of 
external  bodies,  and  of  their  different  qualities ;  and  secondly j  those  sen- 
sations which  are  still  caused  by  the  contact  of  some  body ;  and  yet 
afford  no  information  to  the  mind. 

It  is  by  the  external  senses,  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
bodies  that  surround  us.  They  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  brain 
receives  its  knowledge  of  the  universe;  but  they  are  only  instruments, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  sole  regulators  of  the  intellectual  sphere 
of  the  individual.  This  we  shall  see  is  dependent  upon  another  and 
still  higher  nervous  organ, — the  brain. 

The  external  senses  are  generally  considered  to  be  five  in  number ; 
for,  although  others  have  been  proposed,  they  may  perhaps  be  reduced 
to  some  modification  of  these  five, — tact  or  totich^  taste^  smell,  hearing^ 

'  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  242.    Lond.,  1845. 
t  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  Sd  edit.,  p.  148.    Lond.,  1836. 
«  De  Structuril  Nervorum,  Hal.,  1796. 
4  Traits  de  la  Structure  du  Cceur,  &C.,  Hv.  !▼.  chap.  8.    Paris,  1749. 

•  Tabulae  Neuiologicee.    Ticin.,  1794,  {  22. 

*  Physioiogie  de  T  Homme,  tom.  i.  p.  259,  2de  ^t    Paris,  1829. 
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and  vi$ton.  All  these  have  some  properties  in  common.  Thej  are 
situate  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  aeted 
upon  with  due  facility  by  external  bodies.  They  all  consist  of  two  parts : 
— the  one,  phyeieal,  which  modifies  the  action  of  the  body,  that  causes 
the  impression ;  the  other  i%ervotis  or  vitaly  which  receives  the  impres- 
sion, and  conveys  it  to  the  brain.  In  the  eye  and  the  ear,  we  have 
better  exemplifications  of  this  distinction  than  in  the  other  senses.  The 
physical  portion  of  the  eye  is  a  true  optical  instrument,  which  modifies 
the  light,  before  it  impinges  upon  the  retina.  A  similar  modification 
is  produced  by  the  physical  portion  of  the  ear  on  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, before  they  reach  the  auditory  nerve;  whilst  in  the  other  senses, 
the  physical  portion  forms  a  part  of  the  common  integument  in  which 
the  nervous  portion  is  seated,  and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished.  Some 
of  them,  again,  as  the  skin,  tongue,  and  nose,  are  symmetrical,  that  is, 
composed  of  two  separate  and  similar  halves,  united  at  a  median  line. 
Others,  as  the  eye  and  ear,  are  in  pairs ;  and  this,  partly  perhaps,  to 
enable  the  distances  of  external  objects  to  be  appreciated.  We  shall 
find,  at  least,  that  there  are  certain  cases,  in  which  both  the  organs  are 
necessary  for  accurate  appreciation. 

Two  of  the  senses— ^vision  and  audition — have,  respectively,  a  nerve 
of  special  sensibility;  and,  until  of  late  years,  the  smell  has  been 
believed  to  be  similarly  situate.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  cannot  decide  upon  the  precise  nerve  of  taste,  although  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  plausible  opinion  may  be  indulged  on  the  subject.  The 
general  sense  of  touch  or  feeling  is  certainly  seated  in  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility  connected  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  and  the  fifth  encephalic  pair ;  and  according  to  some,^  in  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  The  other  senses  seem 
intimatelv  connected  with  one  nerve  of  general  sensibility, — the  fifth 
pair.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  senses  that  possess  nerves 
of  special  sensibility;  for,  if  the  fifth  pair  be  cut,  the  function  is 
abolished  or  impaired,  although  the  nerve  of  special  sensibility  may 
remain  entire. 

Being  instruments  by  which  the  mind  becomes  acquainted  with  ex- 
ternal bodies,  it  is  manifestly  of  importance,  that  the  senses  should  be 
influenced  by  volition.  Most  of  them  are  so.  The  touch  has  the  plia- 
ble upper  extremity,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  tongue 
is  movable  in  almost  every  direction.  The  eye  can  be  turned  by  its 
own  immediate  muscles  towards  objects  in  almost  all  positions.  The 
ear  and  the  nose  possess  the  least  individual  motion;  but  the  last  four, 
being  seated  in  the  head,  are  capable  of  being  assisted  by  the  muscles 
adapted  for  its  movements. 

AH  the  senses  may  be  exercised  pa^nvely  and  actively.  By  direct- 
ing the  attention,  we  can  render  the  impression  more  vivid;  and  hence 
the  difference  between  simply  seeing  or  passive  vision,  and  looking 
attentively;  between  hearing  and  listening;  smelling  and  snufSng; 
touching  and  feeling  closely.  It  is  to  the  active  exercise  of  the  senses, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  social 
existence.    Yet,  to  preserve  the  senses  in  the  vigour  and  delicacy, 

*  Longer,  Trait^  do  Phyiiologie,  ii.  170,  note.    Paris,  1850. 
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which  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  by  attention,  the  impressions  must 
AOt  be  too  constantly  or  too  strongly  made.  The  occasional  use  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  nnder  the  guidance  of  yolition,  may  be  the  test  on  which 
the  chemist,  perfumer,  or  wine-merchant,  may  rely  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  numerouA  odorous  characteristics  of  bodies ;  but,  if  the 
olfactory  nerves  be  constantly,  or  too  frequently,  stimulated  by  excit- 
ants, of  this  or  any  other  kind,  dependence  can  no  longer  be  placed 
upon  them  as  a  means  of  discrimination.  The  maxim  that  '^  habit 
blunts  feeling,"  is  true  only  in  such  cases  as  the  last.  Education  can^ 
indeed,  render  it  extremely  acute. ^  Volition,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
abled us  to  deaden  the  force  of  sensations.  By  corrugating  the  eye- 
brows and  approximating  the  eyelids,  we  can  diminish  the  quantity  of 
light  when  it  is  too  powerful.  We  can  breathe  through  the  mouth, 
when  a  disagreeable  odour  is  exhaled  around  us;  or  can  completely  shut 
off  its  passage  by  the  nostrils,  with  the  aid  of  the  upper  extremity. 
Over  the  hearing  we  have  less  command  as  regards  its  individual  ac- 
tion :  the  upper  extremity  is  here  always  called  into  service,  when  we 
desire  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  any  sonorous  impression. 

Lastly.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  occa- 
sions greater  vividness  in  others.  This  is  only  true  as  regards  the  senses 
that  administer  chiefly  to  the  intellect, — those  of  touch,  audition,  and 
vision,  for  example.  Those  of  smell  and  taste  may  be  destroyed ;  and 
yet  the  more  intellectual  senses  may  be  uninfluenced.  In  the  singular 
condition  of  artificial  somnamlbulism  or  hypnotism,  the  author  has  seen 
the  various  senses  rendered  astonishingly  acute. 

The  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  remaining  intellectual  senses, 
when  one  has  been  lost,  is  not  owing  to  any  superior  organization  in 
those  senses;  but  is  another  example  of  the  influence  of  education. 
The  remaining  senses  are  exerted  attentively  to  compensate  for  tht 
privation ;  and  they  become  surprisingly  delicate. 

We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  separate  senses,  beginning 
with  that  of  tact  or  touchy  because  it  is  most  generally  distributed,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  that  from  which  the  others  are  derived.  They  are 
all,  indeed,  modifications  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  taste,  the  sapid 
body;  in  the  smell,  the  odorous  particle;  in  the  hearing,  the  sonorous 
vibration ;  and  in  the  sight,  the  particle  of  light,  must  impinge  upon 
or  tottch  the  nervous  part  of  the  organ,  before  sensation  can,  in  any  of 
the  cases,  be  effected. 

SBNSB  OF  TACT  OE  TOUCH — PALPATION. 

The  sense  of  tact  or  touch  is  the  general  feeling  or  sensibility,  pos- 
sessed by  the  skin  especially,  which  instructs  us  regarding  the  tempe- 
rature and  general  qualities  of  bodies.  By  some,  touch  is  restricted 
to  the  sense  of  resistance  alone ;  and  hence  they  nave  conceived  it 
necessary  to  raise  into  a  distinct  sense  one  of  the  attributes  of  tact  or 
touch.  The  sense  of  heat,  for  example,  has  been  separated  from  tact; 
but  although  the  appreciation  of  external  bodies  by  tact  or  touch  differs 

^  B^rd,  Rapport  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  245;  Paris,  1833. 
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— as  will  be  seen — in  some  respects  from  onr  appreciation  of  their 
temperature,  its  consideration  properly  belongs  to  the  sense  we  are 
considering,  in  the  acceptation  here  given  to  it,  and  adopted  bj  all  the 
French  physiologists.  According  to  them,  tact  is  spread  generally  in 
the  organs,  and  especially  in  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  It 
exists  in  all  animals ;  whibt  touch  is  exercised  only  by  parts  evidently 
destined  for  that  purpose,  and  is  not  present  in  every  animal.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  tact  joined  to  muscular  contraction  and  directed 
by  volition.  So  that,  in  the  exercise  of  tact,  we  may  be  esteemed  pas- 
sive; in  that  of  touch,  active. 

The  organs  concerned  in  touch,  execute  other  functions  besides ;  and 
in  this  respect  touch  differs  from  the  other  senses.  Its  chief  organ, 
however,  is  the  skin ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  its  struc- 
ture, so  far  as  is  requisite  for  our  purpose. 

1.   ANATOMT  OF  THE  SKIN,  HAIR,  NAILS,  ETC. 

The  upper  classes  of  animals  agree  in  possessing  an  outer  envelope 
or  skin,  through  which  the  insensible  perspiration  passes ;  a  slight  de- 
gree of  absorption  takes  place;  the  parts  beneath  are  protected;  and 
the  sense  of  touch  is  accompUshed.  In  man,  the  skin  is  generally 
considered  to  consist  of  four  parts, — the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  corpus 
papillare,  and  corium ;  but  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  the 
whole  of  the  integument,  with  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  membrane,  more  or  less 
involuted,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  elementary  tissues  which  com- 
pose it  or  are  in  connexion  with  it,  and  within  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal  is  contained.  It  consists  of  two  elements — a  basement  tissue 
or  membranej  composed  of  simple  membrane,  uninterrupted,  homo- 
geneous, and  transparent ;  covered  by  an  epithelium  or  pavement  of 
nucleated  particles.' 

1.  The  epidermis  or  cuticle  is  the  outermost  layer.  It  is  a  dry, 
membranous  structure,  devoid  of  vessels  and  nerves ;  yet  it  is  described 
by  some  recent  investigators  as  a  tissue  of  a  somewhat  complex  organiza- 
tion, connected  with  the  functions  of  exhalation  and  absorption ;  but  its 
vitality  is  regarded  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  vegetables.  The  absence 
of  nerves  proper  to  it  renders  it  insensible ;  it  is  coloured ;  and  exhales 
and  absorbs  in  the  manner  of  vegetables.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  knpw, 
entirely  insensible ;  resists  putrefaction  for  a  long  time,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained  in  a  separate  state  from  the  other  layers  by  maceration 
in  water.    It  is  the  thin  pellicle  raised  by  a  blister. 

The  cuticle  is  probably  a  secretion  or  exudation  from  the  true  skin, 
which  concretes  on  the  surface;  becomes  dried,  and  affords  an  efScient 
protection  to  the  corpus  papillare  beneath.  It  is  composed,  according 
to  some,  of  concrete  albumen ;  according  to  others,  of  mucus ;  and  is 
pierced  by  oblique  pores  for  the  passajze  of  hairs,  and  for  the  orifices  of 
exhalant  and  absorbent  vessels.  MM.  Sreschet  and  Roussel  deVauz^me* 
affirm,  that  there  is  a  special  ^^blennogenous  or  mucific  apparatits*'  for 

'  Todd  and  Bowman,  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  404,  London, 
1845. 
*  Nouvelles  Rechercbes  lur  la  Structure  de  la  Peau,  par  M.  Breschet,  Paris,  1835. 
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the  secretion  of  this  mucous  matter,  composed  of  a  riandolar  paren- 
chyma or  organ  of  secretion  situate  in  the  substance  of  the  derma,  and 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


Vertical  Section  of  EpidermiSi  from 
Palm  of  the  Hand. 

a.  Outer  portion,  eompoaed  of  flattened 
■ealet.  b.  Inner  portion,  coniiating  of 
nncleatedcelli.  e.  Tortuoua  peripiratory 
tube,  cat  acrou  hj  the  section  higher  np. 
—Magnified  1S5  diameteri. 


Surface  of  tlie  Skin  of  the  Palm, 
ahowing  the  Ridffes,  Furrows, 
Cross-grooyea,  and  Orifices  of  the 
Sweat-ducts. 

The  icaly  textnre  of  the  cnticle  ii 
indicated  by  the  irregular  linei  on  the 
surface. — ^Magnified  SO  diameters. 


of  excretory  ducts,  which  issue  from  the  organ,  and  deposit^the  mucous 
matter  between  the  papillae;  but  such  an  apparatus  is  not  usually 
admitted. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  cuticle  is  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  body, 
not  simply  to  protect  the  corpus  papillare ;  but  to  prevent  the  constant 
imbibition  and  transudation  that  might  take  place  did  no  such  envelope 
exist.  It  exfoliates,  in  the  form  of  scales,  from  the  head ;  and  in  large 
pieces,  from  every  part  of  the  body,  after  certain  cutaneous  diseases. 

M.  Flourens,^  who  has  closely  and  accurately  investigated  the  ana- 
ioxnj  of  the  cutaneous  envelope,  considers  that  the  skin  of  the  coloured 
races  has  an  apparatus,  which  is  wanting  in  the  white  variety  of  the 
species.  This  apparatus  he  names  pigmental, — appareil  pigmental. 
It  is  composed  of  a  layer  {lame)  or  membrane  which  bears  the  pig- 
ment, and  of  the  pigment  itself.  Above  it  are  two  cuticles.  In  the 
white  variety  the  pigmental  apparatus  is  wanting,  and  consequently  the 
ekin  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  coloured  races.  The  skin  of  the 
white  variety  approaches  that  of  the  coloured  in  some  remarkable 
points.  Fir9t. — The  superficial  layer  or  lame  of  the  derma  is  every- 
where of  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  is  different  from  that  of  the 

'  Anatomie  G^n^rale  de  la  Pean  et  des  Membranes  Muqueusea,  p.  34,  Paris,  1843. 
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Fig.  40. 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Cuticle  from  the 
Scrotum  of  a  Neg^ro. 

a.  Deep  celli,  loaded  with  pigment,  b.  Celli 
at  a  higher  level,  paler  and  more  flattened, 
e.  CelU  at  the  sarface,  acaly  and  colourlesa  ai 
in  the  white  races. — ^Bfagniaed  300  diameters. 


Fig.  41. 


Jl 


rest  of  the  derma.  Secondly. — Around  the  nipple  of  the  white  woman, 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  derma  presents  the  same  granular  appear- 
ance as  the  pigmental  membrane  of  the  coloured  races.  And  thirdly. 
— The  pigmental  layer  around  the  nipple  of  the  white  woman  is  placed, 
as  in  the  coloured  races,  under  the  two  cuticles. 

Modern  histologists  consider  the 
epidermis  to  be  composed  of  a  series 
of  flattened,  scale-like  cells,  epider^ 
mic  celUj  which,  when  first  formed, 
are  of  a  spheroidal  shape;  but  gra- 
dually dry  up.  These  form  various 
layers.  According  to  M.  Raspail,*  it 
consists  of  a  collection  of  vesicles  de- 
prived of  their  contents,  closely  ap- 
plied together,  dried,  and  thrown  off 
in  the  form  of  branny  scales.  He 
regards  it  as  the  outer  layer  of  the 
corium. 

The  epidermoid  tissues  have  the 
simplest  structure  of  any  solids. 

Analysis  has  shown,  that  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  the  membranous 
epidermis  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  compact  homy 
matter  of  which  nails,  haiir,  and  wool 
are  composed. 

2.  The  corpus  or  rete  mucosum^ 
rete  Malpighii.  mucotis  web^  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  constituting  the 
next  layer.  It  was  considered  by 
Malpighi  to  be  mucus,  secreted  by 
the  papillae,  and  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  corpus  papillare,  to  preserve  it 
in  the  state  of  suppleness  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
In  this  rete  mucosum,  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  dark  races  seems  to  ex- 

K^^     _^ ,, .  .,  ,       „    ist.     It  is  black  in  the  African,  oi* 

dtion  of  the  ndgea  npon  its  nirface.    3.         .«         .      .«      'rt.-t*      •  3 

te  macoium.    3.  Two  of  the  quadrilateral    ratUer  lU  tHe  JCitlllOpian ;    aUCl  COppOr- 

riSS7o?1Sr'f^'C'S!"c2i.JS:Ji'^f  coloured  in  the  mulatto.'    Gaultier* 
S^e«tiri^'cStL''-6*A&v!iIc"«f  considers  it  to  be  composed  of  four 

showing  their  appearance  beneath  the  micro-  laVCrS  I    but  this   nOtioU   is  UOt  admit- 

feoope.    9.  Perspiratory  gland  with  its  spiral  .ji.  i.'a  j  i 

duct,  as  seen  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  tecl    Dy  auatomiStS,  ancl  SCarCCly  COU- 

of  the  foot.    7.  Another  perspiratory  gland  pfimo  t^p   nrPflPnt   innnirv        M    "RrA- 

with  a  straighter  duct,  such  as  seen  in  the  CCms  IDC   preseni;   inquiry.       Jyi.  l>re- 

fcnio.e.  Two  hBiTB  from  the  BCAjji^encioMd  schct  afiJrms,  that  thcrc  is  a  special 

in  their  follicles;  their  relative  depth  in  the    °^"^''  »*"*"«oj  »'"»«'    vu^*i3   xo   «   o^cviax 
skin  preserved.  9.  A  pair  of  sebaceous  glands     ^^  chromotoqenOUB    Of    COlonfiC    apva- 

op«&gbyd.ortd«c..tato«..fom.i.orth.  ^^^^..  for  producing  the  colouring 


Section  of  the  Skin. 

1.  Cuticle,  showing  the  oblique  lamina  of 
which  it  is  composed  and  the  imbricated  dis- 


'  Chimie  Organique,  p.  245,  Parit,  1833. 

'  Sir  £.  Home,  Lect.  on  Comp.  Aiiat.,  v.  278. 

*  Recherobes  Anatomiques  sur  le  Sjrtt^e  Cutan^  de  rHomme,  Paris,  1811. 
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matter,  composed  of  a  glandular  or  secreting  parenchyma,  situate  a 
little  below  the  papillae,  and  presenting  special  excretory  ducts,  which 
pour  out  the  colouring  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  derma. 

Modem  observers  deny,  that  there  is  any  such  distii^ct  layer.  Some 
regard  it  as  the  deepest  or  most  recently  formed  part  of  the  cuticle. 
M.  Flourens^  considers,  that  the  term  corpus  mucosum  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  that  of  pigmental  apparatus, — appareil  pigmental;  and  that 
the  term  rete  or  carpus  reticulare  in  the  signification  of  a  special 
network  situate  between  the  derma  and  the  two  cuticles,  ought  to  be 
banished  from  anatomy.  The  nature  of  the  pigment  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter,  under  Secrbtiok. 

The  rete  mucosum  is  considered  to  be  the  last  formed  portion  of  the 
cnticle. 

3.  The  corpus  papiUarCy  or  what  M.  Breschet  calls  the  ^^neu- 
rothelic  or  mammiUary  nervous  apparatus^''  is  seated  next  below 
the  rete  mucosum.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  small  papillae, 
formed  by  the  extremities  of  nerves  and  vessels,  which,  after  having 
passed  through  the  corium  beneath,  are  grouped  in  small  pencils  or 
villi  on  a  spongy,  erectile  tissue.  These  pencils  are  disposed  in  pairs, 
and,   when  not  in   action,   are   relaxed,   but 

become  erect  when  employed  in  the  sense  of  J''>k-  42. 

touch.  They  are  very  readily  seen,  when  the 
cutis  vera  is  exposed  by  the  action  of  a  blister; 
and  are  always  evident  at  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  hand,  and  especially  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  where  they  have  a  concentric  arrange- 
ment. These  villi  are  sometimes  called  papiUee. 
They  are,  in  reality,  prolongations  of  the  skin  ;  tiX'ES'^^LuTcCd^l^^  ^ 
and  consequently — as  M.  Flourens'  has  re-  ft^^35  ^uneters.  '*^*" 
marked  —  "the   pretended    corpus  papillarej 

taken  as  a  body,  apart  and  distinct  from  the  derma,  is  but  an  idle 
name." 

4.  The  coriumj  cutis  vera^  dermoj  true  skin^  is  the  innermost  layer 
of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  dense  fibres,  intersecting 
each  other  in  various  directions;  and  leaving  between  them  holes  for 
the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  It  forms  a  firm  stratum,  giving 
the  whole  skin  the  necessary  solidity  for  accomplishing  its  various 
ends ;  and  consists  chiefly  of  gelatin  ;-*hence  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glue.  Gelatin,  when  united  with  tannic  acid,  forms  a  sub- 
stance which  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and  it  is  to  this  combination  that 
leather  owes  the  properties  it  possesses.  The  hide  is  first  macerated 
in  lime-water  to  remove  the  cuticle  and  hairs,  and  leave  the  corium  or 
gelatin.  This  is  then  placed  in  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  which  con- 
tains tannic  acid.  The  tannic  acid  and  the  skin  unite ;  and  leather  is 
the  product. 

These  four  strata  constitute  the  «Mn,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  yet 
all  are  comprised  in  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  lines.  The  cutis 
vera  is  united  to  the  structures  below  by  areolar  tissue ;  and  this,  with 

*  Op.  dt.,  p.  38.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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the  layers  external  to  it,  forms  the  common  integument.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  and  in  animals  more  particularly,  the  cutis  vera  is 
adherent  to  muscular  fibres,  inserted  more  or  less  obliquely.  These 
form  the  muscular  web,  mantle  or  panniculus  camo8U$,  The  layer  is 
well  seen  in  the  hedge-hos  and  porcupine,  in  which  it  rolls  up  the  body, 
and  erects  the  spines;  and  in  birds,  raises  the  feathers.  In  man,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Some  muscles,  howeyer,  execute  a  similar  func- 
tion. By  the  occipito-frontalis,  many  persons  can  move  the  hairy  scalp ; 
and  by  the  dartos  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  can  be  corrugated.  These 
two  parts,  therefore,  act  as  panniculi  camost. 

In  the  skin  are  situate  numerous  sebaceous  follicles  or  crypts^  which 
separate  an  oily  fluid  from  the  blood,  and  pour  it  over  the  surface  to 
lubricate  and  defend  it  from  the  action  of  moisture.  They  are  most 
abundant,  where  there  are  folds  of  the  skin,  or  hairs,  or  where  the  sur- 
face is  exposed  to  friction.  We  can  generally  see  them  on  the  pavilion 
of  the  ear,  and  their  situation  is  often  indicated  by  small  dark  spots  on 
the  surface,  which,  when  pressed  between  the  fingers,  may  be  forced 
out  along  with  the  sebaceous  secretion,  in  the  form  of  small  worms. 
By  the  vulgar,  indeed,  these  are  considered  to  be  worms.  The  follicular 
secretions  will  engage  attention  hereafter. 


Fig.  43. 


Sections  -^t  Hair, 
o.  Trftniverte  section  of  a  hair  of  the 
head,  showing  the  exterior  cortex,  the  me- 
dnlla  or  pith  with  iU  scattered  pigment, 
and  a  central  space  filled  with  pigment. 
h.  A  similar  section  of  a  hair,  at  a  point 
where  no  aggregation  of  pigment  in  the 
axitexists.  e.  Longitodinal  section,  with- 
out a  central  cavitj,  showing  the  imbrica- 
tion of  the  cortex,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  pigment  in  the  fibrous  part.  d.  Sur- 
face, snowing  the  sinuous  transverse  lines 
formed  by  the  edges  of  the  cortical  scales. 
d' .  A  portion  of  the  margin,  showing  their 
imbrication.  — Magnified  150  diameters. 
(Todd  and  Bowman.) 


The  consideration  of  the  'hair  belongs 
naturally  to  that  of  the  skin.  The  roots 
are  in  the  form  of  bulbs;  taking  their 
origin  in  small  follicles  or  open  sacs, 
hair  follicles^  formed  by  the  inversion  of 
the  cutis,  and  lined  by  a  reflexion  of  the 
epidermis.  Around  each  bulb  there  are 
two  capsules,  the  innermost  of  which  is 
vascular  and  a  continuation  of  the  corium. 
The  hair  itself  consists  of  a  horny,  ex- 
ternal covering,  and  a  central  part,  called 
medulla  or  pith.  When  we  take  hold  of 
a  hair  by  the  base,  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  draw  it  through  them  from 
the  root  towards  the  point,  it  feels  smooth 
to  the  touch;  but  if  we  draw  it  through 
from  the  point  to  the  root,  we  feel  the 
surface  rough;  and  it  offers  considerable 
resistance.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded, 
that  the  hair  is  bristled,  imbricated  or 
consists  of  eminences  pointing  towards 
its  outer. extremity,  and  it  is  upon  this 
structure,  that  the  operation  of  felting  is 
dependent — the  hairs  being  mechanically 
entangled  and  retained  in  that  state  by 
the  inequalities  of  their  surface.  Certain 
observers  have,  however,  failed  in  detect- 
ing this  striated  appearance  by  the  aid 
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of  the  microscope ;  and  Dr.  Bostock^  affirms,  that  he  had  an  opportanity 
of  yiewing  the  human  hair,  and  the  hair  of  various  kinds  of  animals,  in 
the  excellent  microscope  of  Mr.  Bauer,  but  without  being  able  to  observe 

Fig.  44. 


Thin  Layer  from  the  Scalp. 

a,  a.  Sdwceoai  glands,  b.  Hair,  with 
iu  follicle,  e.    (Garlt.) 


Magnified  view  of  the  Root  of  the  Hair. 
(Kohlrausch.) 

a.  Stem  or  shaft  of  hair  cat  across,  b.  Inner,  and  e. 
Outer  layer  of  the  epidermic  lining  of  the  hair  rolliele, 
called  also  the  root-sheath,  d.  Dermic  or  external  coat 
of  the  hair  follicle,  shown  in  part.  «.  Imbricated  scales 
aboat  to  form  a  cortical  layer  on  the  sarfiice  of  the  hair. 


it.  Bichat,*  however,  and  more  recently,  Dr.  Goring,^  and  most  histolo- 
gists,  have  assigned  this  as  their  structure;  and  the  author  has  had 
repeated  opportunities  for  confirming  it  with  his  own  admirable  micro- 
scope, made  by  Smith,  of  London. 

Modern  observers  believe,  that,  as  in  other  structures,  growth  takes 
place  from  cells,  which  are  a  modification  of  those  of  the  epidermis. 
The  primary  cells  become  elongated,  and  generate  within  themselves 
fasciculi  of  fibres  or  secondary  cells,  which  interlace  to  form  the  hair 
cylinder.'  The  walls  of  these  fibre-cells  are  at  first  soft  and  permeable; 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  hair,  which  is  composed  of  them,  seems  to 
admit  the  passage  of  fluid  without  much  difficulty.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  base,  the  horny  character  of  the  hair,  caused  by  the  deposit  of 
homy  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  fibres,  becomes  apparent.  '^  There 
is  then,  at  the  base,  a  continual  formation  of  soft  fibrous  tissue,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  increased;  whilst  at  a  short  distance 
above  it,  there  is  a  continual  consolidation  of  this  (as  it  progressively 
arrives  at  that  point)  by  the  deposit  of  a  peculiar  secretion  in  its 
substance."^ 


>  Physiology,  p.  52,  3d  edit.  Lend.,  1836. 

*  Journal  of  Science,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  433. 

«  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  §  637.    Lend.,  1843 


'  Anat  G^D^ral.,  torn,  iv.,  §  2. 
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The  colour  of  the  hair  is  different  in  different  races  and  individuals. 
By  some,  this  is  considered  to  depend  upon  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
pith.  M.  Vauquelin*  analyzed  the  hair  attentively,  and  found  it  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  animal  matter,  united  to  a  portion  of  oil,  which  appeared 
to  contribute  to  its  flexibility  and  cohesion.  Besides  this,  there  is  another 
substance,  of  an  oily  nature,  from  which  he  considers  the  coloi^r  of  the 
hair  is  derived.  The  animal  matter,  according  to  that  chemist,  is  a 
species  of  mucus;  but  other  chemists  believe  it  to  be  chiefly  albumen, 
vauquelin  found,  that  the  colouring  matter  is  destroyed  by  acids;  and 
he  suggests,  that  when  it  has  suddenly  changed  colour  and  become  gray, 
in  consequence  of  any  mental  agitation,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acid  in  the  system,  which  acts  upon  the  colouring  matter. 
The  explanation  is  hypothetical,  and  is  considered,  and  characterized 
as  such  by  Dr.  Bostock;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  the  view  he  has  substituted  for  it.  He  conceives  it 
^'more  probable  that  the  effect  depends  upon  a  sudden  stagnation  in 
the  vessels,  which  secrete  the  colouring  matter;  while  the  absorbents 
continue  to  act,  and  remove  that  which  already  exists."  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  more  real  evidence  of  "  stagnation  of  vessels"  than  there  is  of 
the  formation  of  an  acid.  Our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  fact,  that 
a  sudden  and  decided  change  in  the  whole  pileous  system  may  occur 
after  great  or  prolonged  mental  agitation. 

**  My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white  in  a  single  nigbt, 
As  meu's  have  grown  Irocn  sudden  fears/* 

Byron's  **  Pritotm  of  ChMm,"* 

*^  Banger,  long  travail,  want  and  wo, 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know : 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  haix. 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  Ibrra  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

Afore  deeply  than  despair.*' 

It  is  stated  by  M.  De  Lamartine,^  that  such  a  change  occurred  in  a 
single  night  to  the  queen  of  Louis  the  16th — the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette — when  the  royal  party  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  in  1791. 

But  a  similar,  though  more  gradual  change,  is  produced  by  age.  We 
find  some  persons  entirely  gray  at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  and,  in 
old  age,  the  change  happens  universally.  It  is  not  then  difficult  to 
suppose,  that  some  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  hair  may  super- 
vene, resembling  that  which  occurs  in  the  progress  of  life.  Dr.  Bostock 
doubts  the  fact  of  such  sudden  conversions ;  but  the  instances  are  too 
numerous  for  us  to  consider  them  entirely  fabulous.  Still,  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  parts,  which,  like  the  extremities  of  the  hair,  are 

1  Annates  de  Chiroie,  torn.  Wiii.  p.  41,  Paris,  1806. 

*  For  many  such  cases  see  M.  £.  Wilson,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin,  p.  05. 
London,  1846. 

•  **La  reine  ne  dormit  pas.  Toutes  ses  passions,  de  femme,  de  mdre,  de  raine,  la  oolto, 
la  terreur,  la  desespoir,  se  livrdrent  un  tel  assant  dans  son  ftme,  que  ses  cheTeoz,  bkMuU  la 
Tieille,  furent  blancs  le  lendeniain."— JEfiitotrc  dn  Oirtmdms,  1 1 16.    Paris,  1847. 
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foreign  to  nutrition,  can  change  so  rapidly.  M.  Lepelletier*  ascribes 
it  to  two  very  difiFerent  causes.  Fir%t^  to  defective  secretion  of  the 
colouring  fluid,  i/rithout  any  privation  of  nutrition.  In  this  case,  the 
hairs  may  live  and  retain  their  hold,  as  we  observe  in  young  individuals : 
— and  secondly^  to  the  canals,  which  convey  the  fluid  into  the  hair, 
being  obliterated,  as  in  old  age.  The  same  cause,  acting  on  the  nutritious 
vessels  of  the  bulb,  produces,  successively,  privation  of  colour,  death, 
and  loss  of  those  epidermoid  productions. 

According  to  other  physiologists,  the  seat  of  colour  is  in  the  horny 
covering  of  the  hair ;  and,  in  the  largest  hairs  or  spines  of  the  porcu- 
pine, this  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  pith  being  white,  and  the  homy 
covering  coloured.  There  is  often  an  intimate  relationship  observed 
between  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  that  of  the  rete  mucosum.  A  fair 
complexion  is  accompanied  with  light  hair ;  a  swarthy  with  dark ; — 
and  we  see  the  connexion  still  iiore  signally  displayed  in  those  animals 
that  are  spotted — the  colour  of  the  hair  being  variegated  like  that  of 
the  skin. 

Hairs  difier  materially  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  on  which 
they  grow.  In  some  parts  they  are  short,  as  in  the  armpits ;  whilst 
on  the  head  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  precise  limit  to  the 
growth,  were  they  left  entirely  to  nature.  In  the  Malay,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  them  touch  the  ground. 

The  hair  has  various  names  assigned  to  it,  according  to  the  part  on 
which  it  appears, — beardy  whiskerSj  mtistachioSj  et/ebrowSj  et/elashes^ 
&c.  In  many  animals  it  is  long  and  straight ;  in  others  .crisped,  when 
it  is  called  wool.  If  stiff,  it  is  termed  a  bristle;  if  inflexible,  a  spine. 
It  is  entirely  insensible,  and,  excepting  in  the  bulbous  portion,  is  not 
liable  to  disease.  Dr.  Bostock  affirms,  that  under  certain  circumstances 
hairs  are  subject  to  a  species  of  inflammation,  when  vessels  may  be 
detected,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  and  they  become  acutely  sensitive. 
Their  sensibility  under  any  known  circumstances  may  be  doubted. 
They  appear  to  be  anorganic,  except  at  the  root ;  and,  like  the  cuticle, 
resist  putrefaction  for  a  length  of  time.  The  parts  that  do  not  receive 
vessels  are  nourished  by  transudation  from  those  that  do.  Bichat  and 
Gaultier  were  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bostock ; — misled,  apparently,  by 
erroneous  reports  concerning  plica  polonica;  but  Baron  Larrey'  has 
aatisfactorily  shown  that  plica  is  confined  to  the  bulbs :  the  hairs  them- 
selves continue  devoid  of  sensibility. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  plausible  use  for  the  hair.  That  of  the  head 
has  already  engaged  attention ;  but  the  hair,  which  appears  on  certain 
parts  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  not  till  then,  and  that  on  the  chin  and 
upper  lip  of  the  male  sex  only,  set  our  ingenuity  at  defiance.  In  this 
respect,  the  hair  is  not  unique.  Many  physiologists  regard  certain 
pfetrts,  which  exist  in  one  animal,  apparently  without  function,  but 
which  answer  useful  purposes  in  another,  to  be  vestiges  indicating  the 
harmony  that  reigns  through  nature's  works.  The  generally  useless 
nipple  and  mamma  of  one  sex  might  be  looked  upon  in  this  light ;  but 

'  Trait^  de  Physidogie  M^dicale  et  Philotophique,  torn.  iii.  p.  42,  Paris,  1832. 
*  M^moires  de  Chinirgie  MiUtaire^  t.  iiL  108,  Paris,  1812. 
VOL.  L— 9 
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the  tufts  of  hair  on  various  parts  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  assimilated  to 
the  hairy  coating  that  envelopes  the  bodies  of  animals ;  and  is,  in  them, 
manifestly  intended  as  a  protection  against  cold. 

There  is  another  class  of  bodies  connected  with  the  skin,  and  ana- 
logous in  nature  to  the  last  described, — the 
Fig.  46.  nails.    These  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  touch, 

and  consequently  require  notice  here.  In 
the  system  of  De  Blainville,  they  constitute 
a  subdivision  of  the  hairs,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes into  simple  and  compound^ — 
simpUy  when  each  bulb  is  separated,  and 
has  a  distinct  hair; — compound^  when  seve- 
ral pileous  bulbs  are  agglomerated,  so  that 
the  different  hairs,  as  they  are  formed,  are 
cemented  together  to  constitute  a  solid  body 
of  greater  or  less  size, — nai7,  scale^  hom^ 

Section  of  the  Skin  on  the  end  of  *<^-    ^^  ?^a«>  ^he  nail  alone  cxists ;  the  chief 
the  Finger.  and  obvious  usc  of  which  IS  to  support  the 

The  cuticle  and  nail,  i»,  detached   pulp   of  the   finger,    whilst    it    is    OXercisiug 

from  the  cutii  and  matnx,m.  ^^^^(^^     Auimals  are  providcd  with  horns, 

beaks,  hoofs,  nails,  spurs,  scales,  &;c.  All 
these,  like  the  hair,  grow  from  roots ;  and  are  considered  to  be  analogous 
in  their  physical  and  vital  properties.  Meckel,  and  De  Blainville, 
Bonn,  Walther,  Lavagna,  and  others,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  teeth  are 
of  the  same  class ;  and  that  they  belong,  originally,  to  the  skin  of  the 
mouth. 

The  nails,  near  their  origin,  are  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  con- 
sist of  primary  cells,  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  epidermis;  these 
gradually  dry  into  scales;  and  the  growth  of  the  nail  appears  to  be 
effected  by  the  constant  generation  of  cells  at  its  root  and  under  sur- 
face; and  as  successive  layers  are  pushed  forward,  each  cell  becomes 
larger,  flatter,  and  drier,  and  more  firmly  fixed  than  those  around  it.^ 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  epidermis  and  the  nails  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  hair:  yet  according  to  Mulder,*  there  are  material  differ- 
ences in  their  properties ; — the  latter,  being  almost  insoluble  in  strong 
acetic  acid,  in  which  the  other  two  are  readily  soluble :  hence — ^he  infers — 
the  composition  of  hair  and  of  horn  and  whalebone  must  differ  materi- 
ally; and,  that,  accordingly,  Scherer's  conclusion,  that  they  are  all 
identical  is  incorrect.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
each  of  these  bodies. 


Epidermis. 

Horn. 

Whalebone. 

Hair. 

c. 

50.28 

51.03 

51.86 

50.65 

H. 

6.76 

6.80 

6.87 

6.36 

N. 

17.21 

16.24 

15.70 

17.14 

0. 

25.01 

22.51 

ai.97 

20.85 

s. 

074 

3.42 

3.60 

5.00 

For  physiological  purposes,  the  above  description  is  sufficient.     A  few 

*  Henle,  edit  cit,  i  289,  Paris,  1843. 

'  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  translated  by  Ffomberg,  p.  527. 
Edinb.  and  London,  1849. 
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words  will  be  necessary  regarding  the  inuco%ts  membraneSy  which  resem- 
ble the  skin  so  much  in  their  properties,  as  to  be,  with  propriety,  termed 
dermoid.  If  we  trace  the  skin  into  the  various  outlets,  we  find,  that  a 
eontinnous,  soft,  velvety  membrane — epithelium — exists  through  their 
whole  extent;  and,  if  the  channel  has  two  outlets,  as  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  this  membrane,  at  each  outlet,  commingles  with  the  skin ;  and 
appears  to  differ  but  slightly  firom  it.  So  much,  indeed,  do  they  seem 
to  form  part  of  the  same  organ,  that  physiologists  have  described  the 
absorption,  that  takes  place  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as 
external.  They  cannot,  however,  in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  be 
t^nsidered  completely  identical ;  nor  is  the  same  membrane  alike  in  its 
whole  extent.  They  have  all  been  referred  to  two  great  surfaces ; — the 
^Ttftfro-puZmonary— comprising  the  membranes  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  eye,  ductus'  ad  nasum,  nose,  mouth,  and  respiratory  and  digestive 
passages;  and  the  genito-urinary — which  line  the  whole  of  the  genital 
and  urinary  apparatuses.  In  addition  to  these,  a  membrane  of  similar 
character  lines  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus,  and  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  mammae. 

The  analogy  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  is  farther 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  we  invert  the  polypus,  the  mucous  membrane 
gradually  assumes  the  characters  of  skin;  and  the  same  circumstance 
18  observed  in  habitual  descents  of  the  rectum  and  uterus. 

In  the  mucous  membranes — especially  at  their  extremities,  which 
appear  to  be  alone  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch — the  same  super- 
}K>sition  of  strata  is  generally  considered  to  exist  as  in  the  skin — viz., 
epidermis  or  epithelium,  rete  mucosum,  corpus  papillare,  and  cutis 
vera.     They  have,  likewise,  similar  follicles,  called  mucous;  but  nothing 

A  Fig.  47.  B 


Separated  Epithelium  Cells  from  Pavement-Epitheliimi  of  the  Mucous 

mucous  membrane  of  mouth.  Membrane  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes. 

h.  With  nuclei,   c.  And  nacleoli.  a.  Nuclei  with  double  nucleoli. 

analogous  to  the  hairs ;  unless  we  regard  the  teeth  to  be  so,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  views  of  Meckel,  De  Blainville,  and  others. 

The  attention  of  anatomists  has  been  closely  directed  to  the  ultimate 
structure  of  the  mucous  system.  In  the  mucous  tissues  two  structures 
have  been  separately  described,  especially  by  Mr.  Bowman,^  who  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.  These  are  the  ha%ement  membrane — 
aB  he  terms  it — and  the  epithelium.  The  former  is  a  simple,  homoge- 
neous expansion,  transparent,  colourless,  and  of  extreme  tenuity,  situate 

*  CycIopsDdia  of  Anat.  and  Pbjrsiology,  ptxxiii.  p.  486,  April,  1842. 
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on  its  parenchymal  surface,  and  giving  it  shape  and  strength.  This 
serves  as  a  foundation  on  which  the  epithelium  rests.  It  may  frequently 
be  demonstrated  with  very  little  trouble  in  the  tubuli  of  the  glands, 
especially  of  the  kidney,  which  are  but  very  slightly  adherent,  by  their 
external  surface,  to  the  surrounding  tissue. 

M.  Flourens^  considers  that  every  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of 
three  laminae  or  layers, — the  derma,  epidermis,  and  corpus  mucosum 
situate  between  the  derma  and  epidermis.  The  corpus  mucosum  of 
mucous  membranes  is  continuous  at  all  the  outlets  of  the  body,  and  is 
identical  with  the  second  epidermis;  differing,  therefore,  from  the  corpus 
mucosum  of  the  skin,  a  term  which — as  elsewhere  remarked — he  thinks 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Histological  examination  exhibits  the  epithelium  to  consist  of  cells, 
which  are  termed  epithelial^  and  have  various  shapes.  The  two  chief 
are  teaselated  or  pavement  epithelium^  and  cylinder  or  conical  epithe- 
lium. Epithelium  is  not,  however,  confined  to  mucous  membranes, 
but,  of  late  years,  has  been  found  to  exist  elsewhere;  it  is  always 
in  contact  with  fluids,  and  of  a  soft,  pliant  cha- 
racter. Tesselated  epithelium  covers  the  serous 
and  synovial  membranes,  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  the  mucous  membranes, 
except  where  cylinder  epithelium  exists.  It  is 
spread  over  the  mouth,  pharynx  and  oesophagus, 
conjunctiva,  vagina,  and  entrance  of  the  female 
urethra.  The  cells  composing  it  are  usually  po- 
lygonal; and  are  well  seen  in  the  marginal  figure. 
Cylinder  epithelium  is  found  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  beyond  the  cardiac  orifice,  in  the  larger 
ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  in  the  ductus  com- 
munis  choledochus,  prostate,  Gowper's  glands, 

^ ^  ^^^ ^    vesiculae  seminales,  vas  deferens,  tubuli  unniferi, 

orina3uir;*Wovrtng'iti"urik  and  urcthra  of  the  male ;  and  lines  the  urinary 

■elated   epithelinm.  —  Magni-  «—        -  --  -  •-  --•' 


Fig.  48. 


Tesselated  Epithelium. 

Extremity  of  one  of  the  tu 

ball  nriniferi,  from  the  kidney 


fiedS50diameteri.  (Wagn'er.)  passagcs  of  the  female  from  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  to  the  beginning  of  the  tubuli  nriniferi 
of  the  kidneys.    In  all  these  situations,  it  is  continuous  with  tesselated 

Fig.  49. 


0f^ 


Scales  of  Tesselated  Epithelium.    (After  Heole.) 

A.  Section  ofepitheliamofconjonctiva  with  tome  scales  loosened,    b.  Scales  from  snrface  of  cheek, 
c.  The  more  deeply  seated  scales  from  the  human  conjunctiva. 

epithelium,  which  lines  the  more  delicate  ducts  of  the  various  glands. 
The  cells  have  the  form  of  long  cylinders  or  truncated  cones,  arranged 
side  by  side,  the  apices  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  to  flat 

•  Op.  dt,  p.  80. 
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138 


Diagnun  of  the  Structure  of  an  Involuted  Mucous  Membrane,  showing  the  continuation  of  its 
elements  in  the  follicles  and  villi. 

F,  V.  Two  follicles,    b.  Basement  membrane,    e.  Sabmacous  tiMue.    t.  Epithelium.    «.  Vascular 
layer.    ».  Nerve,    v.  Villus,  covered  with  epithelium,    v'.  Villus,  whose  epithelium  has  been  shed. 

epithelial  cells  lying  upon  it ;  the  base  being  free.     Each  cell,  nearly 
midway  between  the  base  and  apex,  encloses  a  flat  nucleus  with  nucleoli. 

Fig.  51. 


Cylinders  of  Intestinal  Epithelium.    (After  Henle.) 

A.  From  the  cardiac  region  of  the  human  stomach.    B.  From  jejunum,    c.  Cylinders  seen  when 
looking  on  their  free  extremities,    n.  Ditto,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  a  villus. 

Epithelium  is  sometimes  furnished  with  ctliay  or  is  said  to  be  ciliated. 
The  nature  and  uses  of  these  cilia,  as  well  as  the  different  varieties  of 
mucous  membrane,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.   PHYSIOLOGY  OP  TACT  AND  TOUCH. 

In  describing  the  physiology  of  the  sense  of  touch,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  revert  to  the  distinction  already  made  between  the  sense  when 
passively  and  actively  exerted ;  or  between  taety  and  toiich.    The  mode, 
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however,  in  which  the  impression  is  made  is  in  each  case  alike,  and 
equally  simple.  It  is  merely  necessary,  that  the  substance,  which 
causes  it,  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
physical  part  of  the  organ — the  cuticle ;  the  nervous  part  is  seated  in 
the  corpus  papillare,  for  if  the  nerves  proceeding  to  this  layer  of  the 
skin  be  cut,  the  sense  is  destroyed.  In  the  exercise  of  touch,  each  of 
the  layers  seems  to  have  its  appropriate  office:  the  corium,  the  inner- 
most layer,  the  base  on  which  the  others  rest,  offers  the  necessary  re- 
sistance, when  bodies  are  applied  to  the  surface;  the  rete  mucosum  is 
unconcerned  in  the  function :  the  erectile  tissue,  on  which  the  papillsB 
are  grouped,  probably  aids  them  in  their  appreciation  of  bodies ;  and 
the  epidermis  modifies  the  tactile  impression  which  might  become  too 
intense,  or  be  painful,  did  this  anorganic  envelope  not  exist.  The  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  the  sense  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  cuticle.  Where  thin — as  upon  the  lips,  glans  penis,  clitoris,  &c. — 
the  sense  is  very  acute;  where  thick  and  hard,  it  is  obtuse;  and  where 
removed — as  by  blistering — the  contact  of  bodies  gives  pain,  but  does 
not  occasion  the  appropriate  impression  of  touch. 

Professors  Weber^  and  Valentin*  have  shown  that  the  tactile  power  of 
the  skin  is  not  proportionate  to  its  sensibility.  The  mammae,  for  ex- 
ample, are  easily  tickled,  and  susceptible  of  great  pain  when  irritated ; 
yet  they  are  moderately  endowed  with  the  senae  or  touch.  The  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  skin,  too,  vary  in  their  tactile  power.  The  left  hand^ 
in  most  persons,  is  more  sensible  to  temperature  than  the  nght,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  epidermis  being  thinner  from  less  use.  Weber  made 
various  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  sensi- 
bility of  different  portions  of  the  skin,  by  touching  the  surface  with 
the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  points  of  which  were  inserted  into 
pieces  of  cork.  The  person's  eyes  being  closed  at  the  time,  the  legs 
were  brought  together  so  as  to  be  separated  by  different  distances. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments. 


Lines. 

Lines 

Point  of  middle  finger 

i 

Mucous  membrane  of  gums 

9 

Point  of  tongue     - 

4 

Lower  part  of  forehead  - 

10 

Palmar  surface  of  third  finger 

1 

Lower  part  of  occiput     • 

12 

Red  surface  of  lips 

2 

Back  of  hand 

14 

Palmar  surface  of  middle  finger  • 

2 

Neck,  under  Jower  jaw  - 

15 

Dorsal  surface  of  third  finger 

3 

Vertex     -            •            • 

15 

Tip  of  the  nose     - 

3 

Skin  over  patella 

]6 

Dorsum  and  edge  of  tongue 

4 

Skin  over  sacrum 

18 

Part  of  lips  covered  by  skin 

4 

18 

Palm  of  hand 

6 

Dorsum  of  foot    • 

18 

Skin  of  cheek 

5 

Skin  over  sterDflm 

20 

Extremity  of  great  toe 

6 

Skin  beneath  occiput 

24 

Hard  palate 

6 

Skin  over  spine,  in  back 

30 

Dorsal  surface  of  fore  finger 

7 

Middle  of  the  arm 

30 

Dorsum  of  hand   - 

8 

thigh 

30 

Weber  found,  that  the  distance  between  the  legs  of  the  compasses 

,  *  See  art  Tastsinn  und  das  GemeingefQhl,  in  Wngner^s  Handwdrterbuch  der  Physiologie, 
22steLiefefung,  8.  539.  Braunschweig,  1849.  His  earlier  experiments  are  detailed  and 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  for  July,  1833. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Physk>logie  des  Menscben,  ii.  565.    Braunschweig,  1844;  and  Grimdristf 
^r  Phy8k)k)gie,  s.  331.    Braunjohweig,  1846. 
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seemed  to  be  greater,  although  It  was  reall  j  less,  when  they  were  plaoed 
upon  more  sensitive  parts. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  some  of  the  recorded  instances  of  great 
resistance  to  heat  have  been  caused  by  unusual  thickness,  and  com- 
pactness of  cuticle,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  insensibility  of 
the  skin.  The  latter  may  be  an  important  element  in  the  explanation ; 
but  some  of  the  feats,  executed  by  persons  of  the  character  alluded  to, 
could  hardly  have  been  influenced  by  the  former,  as  the  resistance 
seemed  almost  equally  great  in  the  delicately  organized  mucous  mem- 
branes. A  Madame  Girandelli, — who  was  exhibited  in  Great  Britain 
many  years  ago, — was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  box  with  a  dozen 
lighted  candles  along  her  arm,  putting  her  naked  foot  upon  melted 
lead,  and  of  dropping  melted  sealing-wax  upon  her  tongue,  and  im- 
pressing it  with  a  seal,  without  appearing  to  experience  uneasiness;  and 
several  years  ago  (1832),  a  man  of  the  name  of  Chabert  excited  in 
this  country  the  surprise  which  followed  his  exhibitions  in  London  a 
year  or  two  previously,  and  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  Fire 
King."  In  addition  to  the  experiments  performed  by  Madame  Giran- 
delli, Chabert  swallowed  forty  grains  of  phosphorus  ;  washed  his  fingers 
in  melted  lead ;  and  drank  boiling  Florence  oil  with  perfect  impunity. 
For  the  phosphorus  he  professed  to  take  an  antidote,  and  doubtless  did 
so.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  agents  were  used  by  him  to  deaden  the 
painful  impressions  ordinarily  produced  by  hot  bodies  applied  to  the 
surface.  A  solution  of  borax  or  alum  spread  upon  the  skin  is  said  to 
exert  a  powerful  effect  of  the  kind ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  such 
agents,  there  must  be  a  degree  of  insensibility  of  the  corpus  papillare; 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  those  hot  substances  did  not 
painfully  inflame  the  surface.  We  see,  daily,  striking  differences  in 
individuals  in  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  gullet,  and  are  frequently  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
certain  persons  swallow  fluids  of  a  temperature  that  would  excite  the 
most  painful  sensations  in  others.  In  this,  iiabit  has  unquestionably 
much  to  do. 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  tact  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
akin.  The  layers,  of  which  it  is  constituted,  participate  in  like  man- 
ner ;  but  the  sense  is  more  exercised  at  the  extremities  of  the  mem- 
brane than  internally.  The  food,  received  into  the  mouth,  is  felt 
there ;  but  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gullet  it  excites  hardly  any  tac- 
tile impression;  and  it  is  not  until  it  has  reached  the  lower  part  of  the 
membrane,  in  the  shape  of  excrement,  that  its  presence  is  again  indi- 
cated by  this  sense. 

Pathologically,  we  have  some  striking  instances  of  this  difference  in 
different  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  an  irritation  exists  within 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  only  indication  we  may  have  of  it  is  itching  of 
the  nose,  or  at  one  extremity  of  the  membrane.  In  like  manner,  a  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder  is  indicated  by  itching  of  the  glans  penis;  and  a 
similar  exemplification  is  offered  during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone 
through  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  On  its  first  entrance,  thd 
pain  experienced  is  of  the  most  violent  character;  this,  after  a  time 
subsides, — as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  calculus  has  got  fairly  into  the  canal. 
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One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  sense  of  tact  is  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  temperature  of  bodies.  This  office  it  executes  alone.  No 
other  sense  participates  in  it.  It  requires  no  previous  exercise ;  is  felt 
equally  by  the  infant  and  the  adult,  and  requires  only  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  its  organs.  The  relative  temperature  of  bodies  is  accu- 
rately designated  by  the  instrument  called  the  thermometer;  but  very 
inaccurately  by  our  own  sensations;  and  the  reason  of  this  inaccuracy 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  In  both  cases,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the 
disengagement  of  a  subtile  fluid,  called  caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat, 
which  pervades  all  bodies,  and  is  contained  in  them  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  This  caloric  is  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  bodies, 
either  by  radiation  or  by  conduction,  until  there  is  an  equilibrium  or 
caloric  and  all  have  the  same  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer. Hence,  objects  in  the  same  apartment  will  exhibit,  cseteris 
paribtuij  a  like  temperature  by  this  test.  From  this  law,  however,  the 
animal  body  must  be  excepted.  The  power  which  it  possesses  of  gene- 
rating its  own  heat,  and  of  counteracting  the  external  influences  of 
temperature,  preserves  it  constantly  at  the  same  point. 

Although,  however,  all  objects  may  exhibit  the  same  temperature, 
in  the  same  apartment,  when  the  thermometer  is  applied  to  them ;  the 
sensations  communicated  by  them  may  be  very  different.  Hence  the 
difficulty,  which  the  uninstructed  have  in  believing,  that  they  are  actually 
of  identical  temperature; — that  a  hearth-stone,  for  instance,  is  of  the 
same  degree  of  heat  as  the  carpet  in  the  same  chamber.  The  cause  of 
the  different  sensations  experienced  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  the  hearth- 
stone is  a  much  better  condtictor  of  the  matter  of  heat  than  the  carpet. 
The  consequence  is,  that  caloric  is  more  rapidly  abstracted  by  it  from 
the  part  of  the  body  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  stone 
appears  to  be  the  colder  of  the  two.  For  the  same  reason,  when  these 
two  substances  are  raised  in  temperature  above  that  of  the  human  body, 
the  hearth-stone  will  appear  the  hotter  of  the  two ;  because,  it  conducts 
caloric  and  communicates  it  more  rapidly  to  the  body  than  the  carpet. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  surrounaing  air  is  higher  than  98°,  we 
receive  caloric  from  the  atmosphere,  and  experience  the  sensation  of 
heat.  The  human  body  is  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  caloric 
of  substances  exterior  to  it,  precisely  like  those  substances  themselves ; 
but,  within  certain  limits,  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  consuming  the  heat, 
and  retaining  the  same  temperature.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  only  as  high  as  our  own — an  elevation  which  it  not  un- 
frequently  attains  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States — we  still  expe- 
rience the  sensation  of  unusual  warmth ;  yet  no  caloric  is  communicated 
to  us.  The  cause  of  this  feeling  is,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  live  in 
a  medium  of  a  less  elevated  temperature,  and  consequently  to  give  off 
caloric  habitually  to  the  atmosphere. 

Lastly,  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  body,  heat  is  incessantly  abstracted  from  us ;  and,  if  rapidly,  we 
have  the  sensation  of  cold.  From  redsters,  kept  by  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  his  residence 
at  Monticello,*  lat.  37°  68',  long.  78°  40',  it  appears  that  the  mean 

*  Virginia  Literary  Museum,  p.  36,  Charlottesville,  1830. 
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temperature  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  is  abont  56}^  or  56^ ;  and  that 
the  thermometer  varies  from  6}°  in  the  coldest  month,  to  94^  in  the 
warmest.  Now,  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  being  98^,  it  fol- 
lows, that  heat  must  be  incessantly  parting  from  us,  and  that  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  experience  constantly  a  sensation  of  cold ;  and  this  we 
should  unquestionably  do,  were  we  not  protected  by  clothing,  and  aided 
by  artificial  temperature  during  the  colder  seasons.  Yet,  accustomed ' 
as  the  body  is  to  give  off  caloric,  there  is  a  temperature,  in  which, 
clothed  as  we  are,  we  do  not  feel  cold,  although  we  may  be  disengaging 
heat  to  some  extent.  This  temperature  may  perhaps  be  fixed  somewhere 
between  70°  and  80°  in  the  climate  of  the  middle  portions  of  the  United 
States.  So  much,  however,  are  our  sensations  in  this  respect  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  which  has  previously  existed,  that  the  comfortable 
point  varies  at  different  seasons.  If  the  thermometer,  for  instance,  has 
ranged  as  high  as  98°,  and  has  maintained  this  elevation  for  a  few  days, 
a  depression  of  15°  or  20°  will  be  accompanied  by  feelings  of  discom- 
fort ;  whilst  a  sudden  elevation  from  30°  to  76°  may  occasion  an  op- 
pressive feeling  of  heat.  In  northern  Siberia,  M.  von  WrangeP  found, 
that  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost  was  currently  denominated  "warm 
weather ;"  and  that  after  having  been  accustomed  to  the  winter  tempe- 
rature of  that  climate,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  10°  of  cold,  22°  below 
the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit,  was  a  mild  temperature.  During  the 
voyages,  made  by  Captain  Parry  and  others  to  discover  a  northwest 
passage,  it  was  found,  that  after  having  lived  for  some  days  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  15°  or  20°  below  0,  it  felt  comfortable  when  the  thermometer 
rose  to  zero. 

These  are  the  great  sources  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  our  sensations 
as  to  warmth  and  cold  which  enable  us  to  judge  merely  of  the  com- 
parative conditions  of  the  present  and  the  past ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
a  deep  cellar  appears  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.  At  a  certain 
distance  below  the  surface,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  indicates  the 
medium  heat  of  the  climate ;  yet,  although  this  may  be  stationary,  our 
sensations  on  descending  to  it  in  winter  and  summer  would  bo  by  no 
means  the  same.  If  two  men  were  to  meet  on  the  middle  of  the  South 
American  Andes, — the  one  having  descended,  and  the  other  ascended, 
— their  sensations  would  be  very  different.  The  one,  who  had  descended,  - 
coming  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  atmosphere,  would  experience  warmth ; 
whilst  the  other,  who  had  ascended,  would  feel  correspondently  cool. 
An  experiment,  often  performed  in  the  chemical  lecture-room,  exhibits 
the  same  physiological  fact.  If,  after  having  held  one  hand  in  iced, 
and  the  other  in  warm  water,  we  plunge  both  into  water  of  a  medium 
heat,  it  will  seem  warm  to  the  one  hand,  and  cold  to  the  other. 

But  our  sensations  are  not  guided  solely  by  bodies  surrounding  us. 
They  are  often  greatly  dependent,  especially  in  disease,  on  the  state  of 
the  animal  economy  itself.  If  the  power,  which  the  system  possesses 
of  forming  heat,  be  morbidly  depressed — or  if,  in  consequence  of  old 
age,  or  of  previous  sickness,  calorification  does  not  go  on  regularly  and 
energetically,  a  temperature  of  the  air,  which  to  the  vigorous  is  agree- 

*■  Reise  des  kaiserlich  Rusaischen  Flotten  Lieutenants  F.  v.  Wrangel,  langs  der  NordkiUte 
TOO  Siberien,  a.  s.  w.  Berlin,  1839,  translated  in  Harper's  Family  Library. 
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able,  may  produce  an  mnpleaaant  Impression  of  cold.  Under  opposite 
circumstances,  a  feeling  of  heat  exists. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  temperature  of  bodies  is  appre- 
ciated, there  are  peculiarities,  which  would  favour  the  idea  of  the  sense 
of  heat  being  distinct  from  that  of  tact  or  touch.  Professor  Weber, 
for  example,  found  that  the  left  hand  is  more  sensitive  than  the  right, 
although  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  acute  in  the  latter ;  and  that  if  the 
two  hands,  at  the  time  of  like  temperature,  be  plunged  into  separate 
basins  of  water,  the  one  in  which  the  left  hand  is,  will  appear  to  be 
the  warmer,  even  although  its  temperature  may  be  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  other.  It  would  seem,  too,  from  Weber's  experiments,  that 
in  regard  to  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  a  weaker  impression  made 
upon  a  large  surface  appears  more  powerful  than  a  stronger  made  upon 
a  small  surface;  and,  accordingly,  to  judge  of  nice  shades  of  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  a  fluid,  the  whole  hand  will  enable  a  variation  to 
be  detected,  that  would  be  inappreciable  to  the  finger.  A  difference 
of  one-third  of  a  degree  it  is  affirmed,  may  be  easily  detected,  when 
the  same  hand  is  placed  successively  in  two  vessels  of  water,  or  any 
other  fluid.' 

These  and  other  phenomena  of  an  analogous  kind  have  led  to  the 
suggestion,  that  every  nerve  of  sensation  is  composed  of  several 
nerves,  each  of  which  may  have  its  special  function ;  and  that  the 
nerves  of  touch  comprise  some  which  appreciate  temperature,  others, 
which  perceive  the  resistance  of  bodies,  and  others  which  effect 
touch  properly  so  called.  In  proof  of  this  a  recent  writer  urges  that 
either  of  these  faculties  may  be  lost,  without  the  other  being  so.  Thus, 
when  the  arm  has  been  '^  asleep,''  and  sensibility  is  returning  to  it, 
the  hand  first  perceives  temperature,  then  the  resistance  of  bodies, 
and  it  is  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  the  faculty  of  touch,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  exercised.  In  the  lower  extremities  the  contrary 
takes  place;  the  sense  of  touch  first  returns;  then  a  sensation  of 
pricking  is  experienced,  followed  by  the  perception  of  temperature,  and 
the  power  of  appreciating  resistance  returns  last.  It  may  be  added, 
that  many  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  the  sense  of  temperature  has 
been  lost,  whilst  the  ordinary  sense  of  tact  remained;  and,  as  remarked 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,*  it  is  an  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  distinct- 
ness of  nervous  fibres  to  convey  the  impressions  of  temperature,  that 
these  are  frequently  affected, — a  person  being  sensible  of  heat  or  of 
chilliness  in  some  part  of  the  body, — without  any  real  alteration  of  its 
temperature,  whilst  there  is  no  corresponding  affection  of  the  tactile 
sensations. 

By  tact  we  are  likewise  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  many  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies, — such  as  their  size,  consistence,  weight,  distance, 
and  motion.  This  faculty,  however,  is  not  possessed  exclusively  by  the 
sense  in  question.  We  can  judge  of  the  size  of  bodies  by  the  sight;  of 
distance,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  ear,  &c.  To  appreciate  these  cha- 
racters, it  is  necessary,  that  the  sense  should  be  used  actively;  that  we 
should  call  into  exercise  the  admirable  instrument  with  which  we  are 

'  £.  H.  Weber,  Art  Taatainn  und  das  GemeingefUhl  in  Wagner's  HaDdwdrterbuch  der 
Physiologic,  22ste  Lieferung,  s.  549.    Braunschweig,  1849. 

*  Principles  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  229.    Philad.,  1845. 
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provided  for  that  purpose;  and  in  many  of  then)  we  are  greatly  in« 
8tructed  bj  the  muscular  sense. 

In  treating  of  the  external  senses  generally,  it  was  remarked,  that 
we  are  capable  of  judging,  by  their  aid,  of  impressions  made  on  us  by 
portions  of  our  own  body.  By  the  sense  of  touch  we  can  derive  infor- 
mation Regarding  its  temperature,  shape,  consistence,  &c.  An  opinioii 
has,  indeed,  been  advanced,  that  this  sense  is  best  adapted  for  proving 
our  own  existence,  as  every  time  that  two  portions  of  the  body  come 
in  contact,  two  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  whilst  if  we 
touch  an  extraneous  body,  there  is  but  one. 

The  tact  of  mucous  membranes  is  extremely  delicate.  The  great 
sensibility  of  the  lips,  tongue,  tunica  conjunctiva,  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  urethra,  is  familiar  to  all. 
Excessive  pain  is  produced  in  them  by  the  contact  of  extraneous  bodies ; 
yet,  in  many  cases,  they  signally  exemplify  the  efiFect  of  habit  in  blunt- 
ing sensation.  The  first  introduction  of  a  bougie  into  the  urethra 
generally  produces  intense  irritation ;  but  after  a  few  repetitions  the 
sensation  may  become  scarcely  disagreeable. 

To  appreciate  accurately  the  shape  and  size  of  objects,  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  they  should  be  embraced  by  a  part  of  the  body,  which  can 
examine  their  surfaces,  and  be  appliea  to  them  in  every  direction.  In 
man,  the  organ  well  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  the  hand.  This  is  situate 
at  the  free  extremity  of  a  long  and  flexible  member,  which  admits  of 
its  being  moved  in  every  direction,  and  renders  it  not  only  well  adapted 
for  the  organ  of  touch,  but  for  that  of  prehension.  Man  alone  pos- 
sesses a  true  hand;  for  although  other  animals  have  organs  of  prehen- 
sion very  similar  to  his,  they  are  much  less  complete.  Aristotle  and 
Galen  termed  it  the  instrument  of  instruments^  and  its  construction 
was  considered  worthy  of  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  "  Bridge-' 
water  Treatises''  "  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Creation," — a  task  assigned  to  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

The  chief  superiority  of  the  hand  consists  in  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  thumb,  which  stands  out  from  the  fingers,  and  can  be  brought 
in  opposition  to  them,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  bodies,  and  to  execute 
various  mechanical  processes  under  the  guidance  of  the  intellect.  So 
important  was  the  thumb  esteemed  by  Albinus,^  that  he  called  it  a 
lesser  hand  to  assist  the  larger — ^^manus  parva  majori  adjutrix.*' 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  referred  to,  the  hand  is  furnished  with 
a  highly  sensible  integument.     The  papillss 
are  largely  developed,  especially  at  the  ex-  ^»k*  ^2. 

^emities  of  the  fingers,  where  they  are  ranged 
in  concentric  circles,  and  rest  upon  a  spongy 
lissue,  by  many  considered  to  be  erectile,  and 
serving  as  a  cushion,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  capillary  vessels.  (See  Figs.  33  and  52.) 
At  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fingers, 
are  the  nails,  which  support  the  pulps  of  the 
fine^ers  behind ;  and  render  the  contact  with  ^    ...      ^  .       .    ,        .     ^ 

°         111-  •  j»    .        mi"    t  Capillary  Net- work  at  margin  of 

external  bodies  more  immediate.    This  happy  *     ups. 

*  DeSceleto,p»465. 
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organization  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  hand  alone  coneems  the  sense  of 
touch  directly.  The  other  advantagecf,  which  it  possesses,  relate  to 
the  power  of  applying  it  under  the  guidance  of  voUtion. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  touch  is  effected  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat. 
Being  nothing  more  than  tact,  exerted  by  an  appropriate  instrument^ 
the  physiology  of  the  two  must  be  identical. 

Metaphysicians  have  differed  widely  regarding  the  services  that  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  touch.  Some  have  greatly  exaggerated  them, 
considering  it  the  seme  par  excellence^  the  fivBt  of  the  senses.  It  is  an 
ancient  notion  to  ascribe  the  superiority  of  man  over  animals  and  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  universe — his  intelligence,  in  short — to  the  hand. 
Anaxagoras  asserted,  and  Helvetius^  revived  the  idea,  *^  that  man  is  the 
wisest  of  animals  because  he  possesses  hands."  The  notion  has  been 
embraced,  and  expanded  by  Condillac,*  Buffon,^  and  many  modern  phy- 
siologists and  metaphysicians.  Buffon  assigned  so  much  importance . 
to  the  touch,  that  he  believed  the  cause  why  one  person  has  more  intel- 
lect than  another  is  his  having  made  a  more  prompt  and  repeated  use 
of  his  hands  from  early  infancy.  Hence,  he  recommended,  that  infants 
should  use  them  freely  from  the  moment  of  birth.  Other  metaphysi- 
cians have  considered  the  hand  the  source  of  mechanical  capabilities ; 
but  the  same  answer  applies  to  all  these  views.  It  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  instrument  by  which  information  of  particular  kinds  is:' 
conveyed  to  the  brain;  and  by  which  other  functions  are  executed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  will.  The  idiot  often  has  the  sense  more 
delicate  than  the  man  of  genius  or  than  the  best  mechanician,  whilst 
the  most  ingenious  artists  have  by  no  means  the  most  delicate  touch. 
We  have,  indeed,  some  striking  cases  to  show,  that  the  hand  is  not  en- 
titled to  this  extravagant  commendation.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  Miss 
Biffin  was  exhibited  in  London,  who  was  totally  devoid  of  upper  and 
lower  extremities;  yet  she  was  unusually  intelligent  and  ingenious.  It 
was  surprising  to  observe  the  facility  with  which  she  hem-stitched; 
turning  the  needle  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  her  mouth,  and  insert- 
ing it  by  means  of  the  teeth.  She  painted  miniatures  faithfully,  and 
beautifully ;— holding  the  pencil  between  her  head  and  neck.  AH  her 
motions  were,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  M.  Magendie^  alludes  to  a  similar  case.  He  says,  that 
there  was,  in  Paris,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  a  young  artist,  who  had  no  signs 
of  arm,  forearm,  or  hand,  and  whose  feet  had  one  toe  less  than  usual, 
— the  second;  yet  his  intelligence  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
l^oys  of  his  age ;  and  he  even  gave  indications  of  distinguished  ability. 
He  sketched  and  painted  with  his  feet.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  Miss 
Honeywell,  born  without  arms,  travelled  about  this  country.  She  had 
acquired  so  much  dexteritv  in  the  use  of  the  scissors,  as  to  be  able,  by 
holding  them  in  her  mouth,  to  cut  likenesses,  watch-papers,  flowers,  Ac. 
She  also  wrote,  drew,  and  executed  all  kinds  of  needlework  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  despatch.  How  fatal  are  such  authentic  examples  to 
the  views  of  Helvetius  and  others! 

>  De  rHomrne,  &o.|  torn.  i.  *  Trait^  des  Sensations,  P.  i. 

'  Histoire  Noturelle,  torn.  vi.  ^  Precis  El^mentaire,  2de  4dit.,  L  154,  Paris,  1 825. 
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But,  it  has  been  said,  that  touch  is  the  least  subject  to  error  of  all 
the  senses:  it  is  the  regulating — the  geometrical  sense.     In  part  only 

.  is  this  accurate.  It  certainly  possesses  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
organ  of  sense  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  body  that 
excites  the  impression ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  olfaction,  the  organ  receives 

•the  impression  of  an  emanation  from  the  body;  and,  in  vision  and 
audition,  only  the  vibration  of  an  intervening  medium.  Yet  some  of 
the  errors  into  which  touch  falls  are  as  grievous  as  those  that  happen  to 
the  other  senses.  How  inaccurate  is  its  appreciation  of  the  temperature 
of  bodies!  We  have  attempted  to  show,  that  it  affords  merely  relative 
knowledge, — the  same  substance  appearing  hot  or  cold  to  us,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  substance  previously  touched.  Nay,  infalli- 
bility so  little  exists,  that  we  have  the  same  sensation  communicated  by 
a  body  that  rapidly  abstracts  caloric  from  us,  as  by  one  that  rapidly 
supplies  it.  By  touching  frozen  mercury,  which  requires  a  temperature 
of  —40^  of  Fanrenheit  to  be  congealed,  we  experience  the  sensation  of 
a  burn.  A^ain,  if  we  cross  the  jSngers  and  touch, a  rounded  body — a 
marble,  for  instance — with  two  of  the  pulps  at  the  same  time ;  instead  of 
experiencing  the  sensation  of  one  body,  we  feel  as  if  there  were  two, — 
an  illusion  produced  by  the  lateral  portions  of  jSngers  being  brought 
in  apposition,  which  are  naturally  in  a  different  situation,  and  at  a 
distance  from  each  other;  and,  as  these  two  parts  habitually  receive 
distinct  impressions  when  separated,  they  continue  to  do  so  when  ap- 
plied to  opposite  sides  of  the  rounded  body. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  touch  is  the  great  corrector  of  the 
errors  into  which  the  other  senses  fall.  But  let  us  inquire,  whether,  in 
this  respect,  it  possesses  any  decided  superiority  over  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  distinction  of  the  sensory  functions  into  immediate  and 
mediate  has  been  adopted.  Each  sense  has  its  immediate  function,  which 
it  possesses  exclusively ;  and  for  which,  no  other  can  be  substituted.  "The 
touch  instructs  us  regarding  resistance;  the  taste  appreciates  savours; 
the  smell,  odours;  audition,  sound;  and  vision,  colours.  These  are  the 
immediate  functions  of  the  senses,  each  of  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  its  own  organs,  but  by  no  other.  As  concerns  the  immediate  func- 
tions of  the  senses,  therefore,  the  touch  can  afford  no  correction.  Its 
predominance,  as  regards  the  mediate  functions  of  the  senses,  is  like- 
wise exaggerated.  The  mediate  functions  are  those  that  furnish  im- 
pressions to  the  mind;  and  by  aid  of  which  it  acquires  its  notions  of 
bodies.  The  essential  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  functions  is, 
that  the  mediate  can  be  effected  by  several  senses  at  once,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  cerebrum.  Vision,  olfaction,  and  audition 
participate  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  distances,  as  well  as  touch;  the 
sight  instructs  us  regarding  shape,  &c.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  meta- 
physicians, that  touch  is  necessary  to  several  of  the  senses  to  give  them 
their  full  power,  and  that  we  could  form  no  notion  of  the  size,  shape, 
and  distance  of  bodies,  unless  instructed  by  this  sense.  The  remarks 
already  made  have  proved  the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion.  The  farther 
examination  of  it  vnll  be  resumed  under  Vision.  The  senses  are,  in 
truth,  of  mutual  assistance.    K  the  touch  falls  into  error,  as  in  the 
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case  of  inaccurate  appreciation  of  temperature,  the  sight,  aided  by 
appropriate  instruments,  dispels  it.  If  the  crossed  fingers  convey  to 
the  brain  the  sensation  of  two  rounded  bodies,  when  one  only  exists, 
the  sight  apprises  us  of  the  error;  and  if  the  sight  and  touch  united 
impress  us  with  a  belief  in  the  identity  of  two  liquids,  the  smell  or  the 
tiaste  will  often  detect  the  erroneous  inference. 

Bat,  it  has  been  said  by  some,  touch  is  the  only  sense  that  gives  ud 
any  notion  of  the  existence  of  bodies.  M.  Destutt-Tracy*  has  satis- 
factorily opposed  this,  by  showing  that  such  notion  is  a  work  of  the 
teind,  in  acquiring  which  the  touch  does  not  assist  more  immediately 
than  any  other  sense.  "  The  tactile  sensations,"  he  observes,  "  have 
not  of  themselves  any  prerogative  essential  to  their  nature,  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  others.  If  a  body  affects  the  nerves  beneath  the 
skin  of  my  hand,  or  if  it  produces  certain  vibrations  in  those  distributed 
on  the  membranes  of  my  palate,  nose,  eye,  or  ear,  it  is  a  pure  impres- 
sion which  I  receive ;  a  simple  afifection  which  I  experience ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  r^^on  for  believing  that  one  is  more  instinctive  than 
another ;  that  one  is  more  adapted  than  another  for  enabling  me  to 
judge  that  it  proceeds  from  a  body  exterior  to  me.  Why  should  the 
simple  sensation  of  a  puncture,  burn,  titillation,  or  pressure,  give  me 
more  knowledge  of  the  cause,  than  that  of  a  colour,  sound,  or  internal 
pain  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  it."  There  are,  indeed,  nu- 
merous classes  of  bodies,  regarding  whose  existence  the  touch  afiFords 
us  no  information,  but  which  are  detected  by  the  other  senses. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  senses  mutually  aid 
each  other  in  the  execution  of  certain  of  their  functions ;  that  each  has 
its  province,  which  cannot  be  invaded  by  others ;  and  that  too  much 
preponderance  has  been  ascribed  to  the  touch  by  metaphysicians  and 
physiologists.  Ministering,  however,  as  it  does,  so  largely  to  the  mind, 
it  hh.s  been  properly  ranked  with  vision  and  audition  as  an  intellectual 
Sense.^ 

By  education,  the  sense  of  touch  is  capable  of  acquiring  extraordinary 
acuteness.  To  this  circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  surprising  feats 
we  occasionally  meet  with  in  the  blind.  For  all  their  reading  and 
writing  they  are,  indeed,  indebted  to  this  sense.  Saunderson — who  lost 
his  eyesight  in  the  second  year  of  his  life,  and  was  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  England — could  discern  false  from  genuine 
medals;  and  had  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  numismatics.^ 
As  an  instance  of  the  correct  notions,  which  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  forms  and  surfaces  of  a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  of 
the  sufficiency  of  these  notions  for  accurate  comparison,  Dr.  Carpenter* 
mentions  the  case  of  a  blind  friend,  who  has  acquired  a  very  complete 
knowledge  of  conchology,  both  recent  and  fossil ;  and  who  is  not  only 
able  to  recognize  every  one  of  the  numerous  specimens  in  his  own  cabi- 
net, but  to  mention  the  nearest  alliances  of  a  shell  previously  unknown 

'  Ellens  d7dk»Iogie,  Idre  Partie  p.  1 14,  2de  Mt    Paris,  1804. 

*  Gall,  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  i.  99,  PariS)  1825. 

»  Abercrombie's  iDquiries  ooDcerning  the  Intellectual  Powers:  Amer.  edit.,  p.  56,  New 
York,  1832. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  4tli  American  edit.,  §  525,  Philad.,  1850. 
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to  him,  when  he  has  thoroughly  examined  it  by  the  touch.  Bacssko, 
referred  to  by  Rudolphi,*  Who  describes  his  own  case,  could  discriminate 
between  samples  of  woollen  cloth  of  equal  quality  but  of  different 
colours.  The  black  appeared  to  him  among  the  roughest  and  hardest : 
to  this  succeeded  dark  blue  and  dark  brown,  which  he  could  not,  how- 
eTer,  distinguish  from  each  other.  The  colours  of  cotton  and  silk  stufiB 
he  was  unable  to  discriminate ;  and  he  properly  enough  doubts  the  case 
of  a  Count  Lynar,  blind,  who,  it  was  said,  was  capable  of  judging  of 
the  colour  of  a  horse  by  the  feel.  The  only  means  the  blind  can  possess 
of  discriminating  colours  must  be  through  the  physical  differences  of 
surface,  which  render  it  capable  of  reflecting  one  ray  or  combination 
of  rays,  whilst  it  absorbs  the  rest ;  and  if  these  differences  were  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  Baczko  to  detect  the  differences  between  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics,  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  sleek  surface  of  the  horse  would 
admit  of  such  discrimination. 

In  animals  the  organ  of  touch  varies.  The  monkey's  resembles  that 
of  man.  In  other  quadrupeds,  it  is  seated  in  th^  lips,  snout,  or  pro- 
boscis. In  molluscous  animals,  the  tentacula;  and  in  insects,  the  antennae 
or  feelers,  are  organs  of  touch,  possessing,  in  some,  very  great  sensi- 
bility. Bats  appear  to  have  this  to  an  unusual  degree.  Spallanzani 
observed  them,  even  after  their  eyes  had  been  destroyed  and  the  ears 
and  nostrils  closed,  flying  through  intricate  passages,  without  striking 
the  walls,  and  dexterously  avoiding  cords  and  lines  placed  in  the  way. 
The  membrane  of  the  wings  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  and  many 
others,*  the  organ  that  receives  an  impression  produced  bv  a  change  in 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  M.  Jurine  concludes,  that  neither  hearing 
nor  smell  is  the  channel  through  which  they  obtain  perception  of 
the  presence  and  situation  of  surrounding  bodies.  He  ascribes  this 
extraordinary  faculty  to  the  great  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  tipper 
jaw,  mouth,  and  external  ear,  which  are  furnished  with  large  nerves ; 
whilst  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  attributes  it  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
hearing  possessed  by  the  animal  f  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments instituted  by  the  author's  friend.  Professor  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelphia.  Certain  experiments  by  Mr.  Broughton,^  sanction 
the  idea  that  this  may  be,  in  part,  dependent  upon  their  whiskers. 
These,  which  are  found  on  the  upper  lip  of  feline  and  other  animals, 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves,  which  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  are  lost  in  the  substance  of  the 
hairs.  In  an  experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Broughton  on  a  kitten,  he  found 
that  whilst  the  whiskers  were  entire,  it  was  capable  of  threading  its 
way,  blindfold,  from  a  labyrinth  in  which  it  was  designedly  placed;  but 
it  was  totally  unable  to  do  so  when  the  whiskers  were  cut  off.  It  struck 
its  head  repeatedly  against  the  sides ;  ran  against  all  the  corners ;  and 
tumbled  over  steps  placed  in  the  way,  instead  of  avoiding  them,  as  it 
did  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  whiskers. 

From  facts  like  these  Mr.  Broughton  drew  the  conclusion,  that  cer- 

'  Gnmdriss  der  Pbysiologie,  2er  Bond,  s.  8^,  Berlin,  1823. 

*  Oarpenter,  Human  Physiology,  p.  253,  iLond.,  1842. 

«  See  Rnget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  ii.  399,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1836. 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  1823. 
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tain  animals  are  supplied  with  whiskers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  steer  clear  of  opposing  bodies  in  the  dark. 

SENSE  OE  TASTE  OR  GUSTATION. 

The  sense  of  taste  teaches  us  the  quality  of  bodies  called  sapidity. 
It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  touch  in  its  mechanism  than  any  other  of  the 
senses,  as  it  requires  the  immediate  contact  of  the  body  with  the  organ 
of  taste,  and  the  organ  is,  at  the  same  time,  <;apable  of  receiving  tactile 
impressions  distifict  from  those  of  taste.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking 
example,  if  we  touch  various  portions  of  the  tongue  with  the  point  of  a 
needle.  We  find  two  distinct  perceptions  occasioned.  In  some  parts 
the  sensation  of  a  pointed  body  without  savour ;  and  in  others,  a  me- 
tallic taste  is  experienced.  Pathological  cases,  too,  exhibit,  that  the 
sense  of  taste  may  be  lost,  whilst  general  sensibility  remains, — and  con- 
versely. The  organ  of  gustation  is  not,  therefore,  restricted  to  that 
sense,  but  participates  in  touch.  Yet  .so  distinct  are  .those  functions, 
that  touch  can,  in  no  wise,  supply  the  place  of  its  fellow  sense,  in  de- 
tecting the  sapidity  of  bodies.  This  last  is  the  immediate  instruction 
afforded  by  gustation. 

1.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  TASTE. 

The  chief  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue,  or  rather  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  upper  surface,  and  sides  of  that  organ.  The  lips, 
inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  palate,  and  fauces,  participate  in  the  func- 
tion, especially  when  particular  savours  are  concerned.  M.  Magendie* 
includes  the  OBSophagus  and  stomach;  but  we  know  not  on  what  grounds: 
his  subsequent  remarks,  indeed,  controvert  the  idea.  The  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  is,  according  to  him,  incontestably  the  nerve 
of  taste;  and,  as  this  nerve  is  distriouted  to  the  mouth,  we  can  under- 
stand, why  gustation  should  be  effected  there;  but  not  how  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  The  tongue  consists 
almost  entirely  of  muscles,  which  give  it  great  mobility,  and  enable  it 
to  fulfil  the  various  functions  assigned  to  it;  for  it  is  not  only  an  organ 
of  taste,  but  of  mastication,  deglutition,  and  articulation.  The  muscles 
being  under  the  influence  of  volition,  enable  the  sense  to  be  executed 
passively  or  actively. 

As  regards  gustation,  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  portion  immedi- 
ately concerned.  This  is  formed,  like  the  mucous  membranes  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  different  layers  already  described.  The  corpus  papUlare 
requires  farther  notice.  If  the  surface  of  the  tongue  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  myriads  of  fine  papillae  or  villi,  that  give  the 
organ  a  velvety  appearance.  These  papillae  are,  doubtless,  like  those 
of  the  skin,  formea  of  the  final  ramincations  of  nerves,  and  of  the  ra- 
dicles of  exhalant  and  absorbent  vessels,  united  by  means  of  a  spongy 
erectile  tissue.  Great  confusion  exists  among  anatomists  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue.  Those  certainly  concerned  in 
the  sense  of  taste  may,  however,  be  included  in  two  divisions: — 1st,  the 
conical  or  pyramidaly — the  finest  sort  by  some  called  Jiliform;  and  2dlyi 

'  Pi^cit  de  Physiol,  i  139. 
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ike  fungiform.  The  former  are 
broader  at  the  base  than  at  the 
top;  and  are  seen  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tongue,  from  the 
tip  to  the  root.  The  latter,  which 
are  larger  at  the  top  than  the 
base,  and  resemble  the  mushroom, 
— whence  their  name, — are 
spread  about,  here  and  there,  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ.  These 
must  be  distinguished  from  a 
third  set,  the  papillse  capitatae  or 
etreumvaUatsdy  which  are  situate 
near  the  base  of  the  tongue  in 
two  y  shaped  lines  at  the  base 
of  the  organ.  They  are  circu- 
lar elevations  from  j^^th  to  y'^jth 
of  an  inch  wide,  each  with  a  cen- 
tral depression,  and  surrounded 
by  a  circular  fissure,  at  the  out- 
side of  which,  again,  is  a  slight- 


Fig.  53. 


Front  View  of  the  Upper  Surface  of  the  ToDffue 
•     as  well  as  of  the  Palatine  Arch.  * 

, , „ 1,1-  Posterior  lateral  half  ar<*C8,  with  the  palato- 

ly  elevated  ring;  the  central  ele-  K!?J?rn'  S'oVn''f  fo"?."  Xt'u^^X'^'^tr.^^, 
vation  and  the  ring  being  formed  ^e't^'.Jf  "fclJilo'^r  ^AC"' ^OnHf^thS 

of  close  set  simple  papillae.      The    PO"P*»eB  on  the  ilde  of  the  posterior  fnenum,  in  which 
^^••1     1.  i»  *.!.     X  •       i»  xi        food  gometimca  lodges,    5.  Foramen  ciecain.    6.  Pa- 

epitOeilUm  OI  tne  tongue  is  OI  the    Pill»  ctmicaB,  seu  maximaB.    7.  The  white  point  at  the 

tesselated  variety,  like  that  of  fo";!nr./^•'k°K^t\^^'ir:Si'.^S■'il!S.;■S^^^ 
the  epidermis.     Over   the  fun-  ton^Jie*'*"'  *•  ^*p"*"  fiiiformes.  lo.  Point  of  the 
giform  papillae,  it  forms  a  thin- 
ner layer  than  elsewhere;  so  that  they  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
the  rest.     That  which  covers  the  conical  papillae,  according  to  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Bowman,^  has  a  singu- 
lar arrangement;  being  extreme-  Fig.  54. 
ly  dense  and  thick,  and  project- 
ing    from  their  sides  and  tops 
in  the  form  of  long,  stiff,  hair- 
like  processes;  many  of  which 
bear  a   strong   resemblance   in 
structure  to  hairs;  and  some  ac- 
taally  contain  hair  tubes. 

All  the  nerves  that  pass  to 
the  parts  whose  office  it  is  to  ap- 
preciate savours,  must  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to' the  gusta- 
tory apparatus.  These  are  the  ^i^w  of  a  Papilla  of  the  smallest  class,  magnified 
inferior  maxillary;  several  bran-  26diameters. 

rhpft    nf   fliA    cnn^rmr     filam^nfa    .  "^^  **^P*  ***"  hlood-vessels  are  here  shown,  each 
cues    01    ine    superior,    niamentS    loop  containing  usually  only  one  vessel. 

from   the   spheno-palatine    and 

naso-palatine  ganglions;  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  com- 


'  The  Physiological  Aoat  and  Physiology  of  Man,  i.  439,  Load.,  1848,  or  Amer.  edit,  p.  382. 
VOL.  I.— 10 
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Fig.  55. 


Vertical  Sectioa  of  one  of  the  Gustatory  Papills  of  the  largest 
class,  showing  its  conical  form,  its  sides,  and  the  fissure 
between  the  different  Papillee. 

The  length  of  gome  of  the  divided  blood- vessels,  a  tranvserse 
section  of  others,  and  the  vessels  which  rise  np  from  the  surface 
like  loops  or  meshes,  are  also  shown. 


Fig.  56. 


The  Hypoglossal ;  Lingual  branch  of  fifth  pair ;  Glosso-Pha- 
ryngeal  and  deep-seated  Nerves  of  the  Neck. 

1.  The  hypoglossal  nerve.    3.  Branches  comraunicatinff  with  the 

fnstatory  nerve.  3.  A  branch  to  the  origin  of  the  hyoid  muscles. 
.  The  descendens  noni  nerve.  5.  The  loop  formed  with  the  branch 
from  the  cervical  nerves.  6.  Muscular  branches  to  the  depressor 
muscles  of  the  larynx.  7.  A  filament  from  the  second  cervical 
nerve,  and  8,  a  filament  from  the  third  cervical,  uniting  to  form  the 
communicating  branch  with  the  loop  from  the  descendens  noni. 
0.  The  auricular  nerve.  10.  The  inferior  dental  nerve.  11.  Its 
mylo-hyoidean  branch.  12.  The  gustatory  nerve.  13.  Thechorda- 
tympani  passing  to  the  gustatory  nerve.  14.  The  chorda-tympani 
leaving  the  gustatory  nerve  to  join  the  sub-maxillary  gangnon. 
15.  The  sub-moxillary  ganglion.  16.  Filaments  of  communication 
with  the  lingual  nerve.  17.  The  glosso-pha ryngeal  nerve.  18. 
The  pneumogastric  or  par  vagum  nerve.  19.  The  three  upper  cer- 
vical nerves.  20.  The  four  inferior  cervical  nerves.  21.  The  first 
dorsal  nerve.  22,  23.  The  brachial  plexus.  24,  25.  The  phrenic 
nerve.   26.  The  carotid  artery.  27.  The  internal  jugular  vein. 


monly  called  the  gui" 
tatory  nerve ;  the  whole 
of  the  ninth  pair  or 
hypoglossal;  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal.  To 
which  of  these  must  be 
assigned  the  function 
of  gustation,  we  shall 
inquire  presently. 

Like  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  in 
general,  that  of  the 
tongue  and  mouth  con- 
tains, in  its  substance, 
numerous  mucous  fol- 
licles, which  secrete  a 
fluid  that  lubricates  the 
organ,  and  keeps  it  in  a 
condition  adapted  for 
the  accomplishment  of 
its  functions.  Some  of 
these  are  placed  very 
conspicuously  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue.  They  are 
the  papillee  capitatsd  of 
some  anatomists — er- 
roneously named,  as 
they  are  not  formed 
like  papillae,  and  exe- 
cute a  very  different 
office.  They  are  mu- 
cous follicles,  and 
ought  to  be  so  called. 
The  fluids,  exhaled 
from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth, 
and  the  secretion  of 
the  different  salivary 
glands,  likewise  aid  in 
gustation;  but  they  are 
more  concerned  in  mas- 
tication and  insaliva^ 
tion,  and  will  require 
notice  under  another 
head. 
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PapUlee  of  the  Tongue. 

A.  Veriieal  ■eetion  near  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  sarface  of  the  tooffae:  a,  a.  Fiu^iforin  papilln. 
b.  Filiform  papillae,  with  their  hair-like  processes,  c.  Similar  ones  deprived  of  their  epitheliam. — 
Magnified  2  diameters. 

B.  Filiform  compound  papillee  :  a.  Arterr.  v.  Vein.  e.  Capillary  loops  of  the  secondary  papillas. 
6.  Line  of  baaement  membrane,  d.  Secondary  papillfe,  deprived  of  «,  «,  the  epitheliam.  /.  Hair-like 
processes  of  epitheliam  cappinff  the  simple  papillse. — Magnified  25  diameters,  g.  Separated  nucleated 
partaelea  of  epithelium,  magnified  300  diameters. 

1, 2.  Hairs  found  on  the  sarface  of  the  tongue.  3,  4,  5.  Ends  of  hair-like  epithelial  proeesaes,  show- 
ing varieties  in  the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the  particles,  but  in  all  a  coalescence  of  the  particles 
towards  the  point.   6.  Incloses  a  sort  hair.—Magnified  160  diameters. 

2.    SAVOURS. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  physiology  of  gustation,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  briefly  into  the  nature  of  bodies  as  connected  with  their 
sapidity;  or,  in  other  words,  into  savours^  which  are  the  cause  of  sapidity. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  sapidity  is  a  peculiar 
principle,  which,  according  to  its  combination  with  the  constituents  of 
bodies,  gives  rise  to  various  sayours.  This  notion  has  been  long  aban- 
doned ;  and  chiefly,  because  we  observe  no  general  or  common  charac- 
ters amongst  sapid  bodies,  which  ought  to  be  were  they  pervaded  by  the 
same  principle;  and  because  bodies  may  be  deprived  of  their  sapidity 
by  subjecting  them  to  appropriate  processes.  Many  of  our  culinary 
processes  have  been  instituted  for  this  purpose :  the  infusion  of  tea  is 
indebted  for  all  its  attractions  to  the  power  we  possess  of  separating,  by 
boiling  water,  the  savoury  from  the  insipid  portions  of  the  plant.  A 
sapid  principle  must,  therefore,  be  esteemed  an  integrant  molecule  of 
a  body ;  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  as  heterogeneous  in  its  nature 
as  the  impressions  made  upon  the  organ  of  taste. 
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When  the  notion  was  once  entertained,  that  a  sapid  principle  is  an 
integrant  molecule,  sapidity  was  attempted  to  be  explained  by  its  shape. 
It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  if  the  savour  be  sweet,  the  molecule  must 
be  round;  if  sharp,  angular;  and  so  forth.  Sugar  was  said  to  possess  a 
spherical, — acids,  a  pointed,  or  ansular  molecule.  We  know,  however, 
that  substances  which  resemble  each  other  in  the  primitive  shape  of  their 
crystal,  impress  the  organ  of  taste  differently ;  and  that  solution,  which 
must  destroy  most — if  not  all — the  influence  from  shape,  induces  no 
change  in  the  savour. 

Others  have  referred  sapidity  to  a  kind  of  chemical  action  between 
the  molecules,  and  the  nervous  fluid.  This  view  has  been  suggested  by 
the  fact,  that,  as  a  general  principle,  sapid,  like  chemical  bodies,  act 
only  when  in  a  state  of  solution ;  that  the  same  savours  usually  belong 
to  bodies  possessed  of  similar  chemical  properties,  as  is  exemplified  by 
the  sulphates  and  nitrates;  and  that,  in  the  action  of  acids  on  the  tongue 
and  mouth,  we  witness  a  state  of  whiteness  and  constriction,  indicative 
of  a  first  degree  of  combination.  All  these  circumstances,  however, 
admit  of  another  explanation.  There  are  unquestionably  many  sub- 
stances, which  do  combine  chemically, — not  with  a  nervous  fluid,  of 
whose  existence  we  know  nothing, — ^but  with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth ; 
and  the  sapidity  resulting  from  such  combination  is  appreciated  by  the 
nerves  of  taste ;  but  there  are  many  bodies,  which  are  eminently  sapid, 
and  yet  afford  us  instances  of  very  feeble  powers  of  chemical  com- 
bination ;  nay,  in  numerous  cases,  we  have  not  the  least  evidence  that 
such  powers  exist.  Vegetable  infusions  or  solutions  are  strong  ex- 
amples of  the  kind, — of  which  syrup  may  be  taken  as  the  most  fami- 
liar. The  effect  of  solution  is  easily  intelligible ;  the  particles  of  the 
sapid  body  are  in  this  way  separated,  and  come  successively  into 
contact  with  the  gustatory  organ ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
that  solution  is  not  always  requisite  to  give  sapidity.  Metals  have 
generally  a  peculiar  taste,  which  has  been  denominated  metallic;  and 
this,  even  if  the  surface  be  carefully  rubbed,  so  as  to  free  it  from  oxide, 
which  is  more  or  less  soluble.  Birds,  too,  whose  organs  of  taste  are 
as  dry  as  the  corn  they  select  firom  a  mass  of  equally  arid  substances, 
are  probably  able  to  appreciate  savours.  The  taste  produced  by  touch- 
ing the  wires  of  a  galvanic  pile  with  the  tongue  has  been  offered  as 
another  instance  of  sapidity  exhibited  by  dry  bodies.  This  is,  more 
probably,  the  effect  of  the  chemical  action  on  the  fluids  covering  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which  always  follows  such  contact. 
Such  chemical  change  must,  however,  be  confined  to  these  fluids;  and, 
when  once  produced,  the  nerve  of  taste  is  impressed  by  the  savour  de- 
veloped in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  cases  of  morbid  alterations  of 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  both  cases,  a  body  pos- 
sessing considerable  and  peculiar  sapidity  may  fail  to  impress  the 
nerves  altogether,  or  may  do  so  inaccurately.  The  notion  of  any  che- 
mical combination  with  the  nervous  fluid  must  of  course  be  discarded, 
as  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis ;  yet 
the  epithet  chemical  was  once  applied  to  this  sense  on  the  strength  of 
it;  in  opposition  to  the  senses  of  touch,  vision,  and  audition,  which 
were  called  mechanical^  and  supposed  to  be  produced  by  vibrations  of 
the  nerves  of  those  senses. 
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The  sayonrs,  met  with  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  are  innu- 
merable. Each  body  has  its  own,  by  which  it  is  distingnished :  few 
instances  occur  in  which  any  two  can  be  said  to  be  identical.  This 
is  the  great  source  of  difficulty,  when  we  attempt  to  throw  them  into 
classes,  as  has  been  done  by  physiologists.  Of  these  classifications, 
the  one  by  Linnaeus^  is  best  known:  it  will  elucidate  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  whole.  He  divides  sapid  bodies  into  siccaj  aqtu>8€ij 
viseosaj  salsa,  acidaj  styptiea,  duleia,  pinguia,  amara,  acria,  and  nati- 
%eo%a.  He  gives  also  examples  of  mixed  savours,  actdo-acria,  acid(h 
amaraj  amaro-acria,  amaro-acerba,  amaro-dulcia,  dulei'Styptica,  dulei' 
actdOy  dulciracria,  and  acri-viseida;  and  remarks,  that  the  majority 
are  antitheses  to  each  other,  two  and  two,-^as  dulcia  and  acria  ;  pin- 
auia  ekjid  8tt/pttca;  viscoaa  and  %al%a;  and  aquosa  and  Btcca.  Boer- 
haave*  again  divides  them  into  primary  and  compound;  the  former 
including  the  sour,  sweet,  bitter,  saline,  acrid,  alkaline,  vinous,  spiritu- 
ous, aromatic,  and  a>cerb  ; — the  latter  resulting  from  the  union  of  cer- 
tain primary  savours.  There  is  no  accordance  amongst  physiologists 
as  to  those  that  should  be  esteemed  primary,  and  those  secondary  and 
compound ;  although  the  division  appears  to  be  admissible.  The  cuserhj 
for  example — whicn  is  considered  primary  by  Boerhaave — is  by  others, 
with  more  propriety,  classed  among  secondary  or  compound,  and  be- 
lieved to  consist  of  a  combination  of  the  acrid  and  acid.  We  under- 
stand, however,  sufficiently  well  the  character  of  the  acid,  acrid,  bitter, 
acerb,  stoeet,  &c. ;  but  when,  in  common  language,  we  have  to  depict 
other  savours,  we  are  frequently  compelled  to  take  some  well-known 
substance  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

According  to  M.  Adelon,'  the  only  distinction  we  can  make  amongst 
them  is, — into  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  Yet  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  this  classification  he  himself  adduces  numerous  proofs. 
It  can  only,  of  course,  be  applicable  to  one  animal  species,  often  even 
to  an  individual  only ;  and  often  again  only  to  such  individual  when 
in  a  given  condition.  Some  animals  feed  upon  substances,  that  are  not 
only  disagreeable  but  noxious  to  others.  The  most  poisonous  plants 
have  an  insect  which  devours  them  greedily  and  with  impunity :  the 
southern  planter  is  well  aware,  that  this  is  the  case  with  his  to- 
bacco, unless  the  operation  of  worming  be  performed  in  due  season. 
The  old  adage,  that  ^^  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  is 
metaphorically  accurate.  Each  individual  has,  by  organization  or  asso- 
ciation, dislikes  to  particular  articles  of  food,  or  shades  of  difference 
in  his  appreciation  of  tastes,  which  may  be  esteemed  peculiar ;  and, 
in  certain  cases,  these  peculiarities  are  signal  and  surprising. 

Of  the  strange  differences,  in  this  respect,  that  occur  in  the  same 
individual  under  different  circumstances,  we  have  a  forcible  instance  in 
the  pregnant  female,  who  often  ardently  desires  substances,  that  were 

5reviously  perhaps  repugnant  to  her,  or,  at  all  events,  not  relished, 
'he  sense,  too,  in  certain  diseases — especially  of  a  sexual  character,  or 
such  as  are  connected  with  the  state  of  the  sexual  functions — becomes 
strangely  depraved,  so  that  substances,  which  can  in  no  way  be  ranked 

*  AmcBnit.  Academ.,  ii.  335.  •  Pwelect.  Academ.,  torn.  iv. 

*  Pbysiologie  do  rHomme,  seoonde  ^it,  i.  301,  Paris,  1829. 
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110  eatables  ure  gfeedilj  flonght  aft^.  A  young  ladj  wae  tmder  the 
oare  of  the  author,  whose  bonne  louche  was  slate  pencils.  In  other 
cases,  we  find  chalk,  brickdust,  ashes,  dirt,  &c.,  preferred.  Habit,  too, 
has  considerable  effect  in  our  decisions  regarding  the  i^eeable.  The 
Roman  liquamen  or  garum,  the  most  celebrated  sauce  of  antiquity,  wiA 
prepared  from  half  putrid  intestines  of  fish ;  and  one  of  the  varietiet 
of  the  Ofioi  XftXt*oy,  laeerpitiumy  is  supposed  to  have  been  assafcetida.^ 
Eyen  at  this  day,  certain  orientals  are  fond  of  the  flayour  of  this  nauseous 
substance.  Putrid  meat  is  the  delight  of  some  nations ;  and  a  rotten  egg, 
specially  if  accompanied  with  the  chick,  is  esteemed  by  the  Siamese. 
In  civilized  countries,  we  find  game,  in  a  putrescent  state,  eaten  as  a 
luxury:  this,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  requires  a  true  education.  The 
«ame  may  be  said  of  the  pickled  olive,  and  of  several  cheeses— frofn(ig4 
de  Gruf/Srey  for  example — so  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

M.  Magendie^  asserts,  that  the  distinction  of  savours  into  agreeable 
and  disagreeable  is  the  most  important, — as  substances  who^e  taste  ap^ 
pears  agreeable  to  us  are  generally  useful ;  whilst  those  whose  taste  is 
disagreeable  are  commonly  noxious.  As  a  general  rule  this  is  true, 
but  there  are  many  signal  exceptions  to  it. 

3.   PHYSIOLOGY  OP  TASTE. 

The  physiology  of  taste  being  so  nearly,  allied  to  that  of  touch 
effected  by  mucous  membranes,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
uses  of  the  various  layers  of  which  the  membrane  of  the  moudi 
consists.  In  order  that  taste  may  be  satisfactorily  executed,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  membrane  should  be  in  a  state  of  integrity ;  for  if 
the  cuticle  be  removed,  gustation  is  not  effected ;  and  the  morbid  sen- 
sation of  pain  is  substituted.  It  is  also  indispensable  that  the  fluids 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  should  be  in  necessary  quantity, 
and  possess  proper  physical  characteristics.  We  can  farther  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  mastication  and  insalivation,  by  which  solid  bodies 
are  divided  into  minute  portions;  dissolved  when  soluble,  and  brought 
successively  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  taste.  The  gustatory  nerves 
thus  receive  the  impression,  and  by  them  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
brain.  These  nerves  go  to  the  formation  of  the  papillae,  fyhich,  we  have 
seen,  are  situate  in  a  spongy,  erectile  tissue.  As  in  the  sense  of 
tact  and  touch,  it  is  probable  that  this  erectile  tissue  is  not  passive 
during  the  exercise  of  taste ;  and  that  the  papilla,  through  it,  assume 
a  kind  of  erection.  M.  Magendie^  believes  this  view  to  be  void  of  founda- 
tion ;  but  Sir  C.  Bell'*  has  properly  remarked,  that  if  we  take  a  pencil, 
dip  it  in  a  little  vinegar ;  and  touch,  or  even  rub  it  strongly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  tongue,  where  these  papillae  do  not  exist,  the  sensation  of 
the  presence  of  a  cold  liquid  is  alone  experienced;  but  if  we  touch  one 
of  the  papillae  with  the  point  of  the  brush,  and,  at  the  same  time,  use 
a  magnifying  glass,  it  is  seen  to  stand  erect,  and  the  acid  taste  is  felt 
to  pass,  as  it  were  backward,  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.     This  experi- 

'  See  an  article  on  the  Gastronomy  of  the  Romans,  by  the  author,  in  Amer.  Quarterly 
Review,  ii.  422,  Philad^  1827. 
*  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  L  139.  *  Precis,  &C.,  i.  141. 

«  Anatomy  and  Physiol.,  Godman*8  5th  Amer.  edit,  ii.  283,  New  Tork,  1827. 
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ment  confirms  the  one  with  the  point  of  the  needle  before  referred  to, 
and  shows  that  the  parts  of  the  tongne  which  possess  the  power  of 
receiving  tactile  impressions  are  distinct  from  those  concerned  ^in 
gustation.  The  fine  conical  papillae,  bj  some  called  filiform^  seated 
at  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  have  been  generally  esteemed  the 
most  ezqnisitely  sensible. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  almost  wholly  accomplished  in  the  membrane 
coyering  the  tongue.*  M.  A.  Vemifere*  found,  in  experiments  which  he 
instituted,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palatine  arch,  gums,  cheeks, 
lips,  and  middle  and  dorsal  region  of  the  tongue  constantly  insensible 
to  savours ;  whilst  gustatory  sensibility  was  possessed  by  the  membrane 
eovering  the  sublingual  glands,  the  inferior  surface,  point,  edges  and 
base  of  the  tongue ;  the  pillars  and  two  surfaces  of  the  velum  palati, 
the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  Subsequently,  MM.  Guyot  and  Admvrauld* 
found,  from  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  themselves,  that  the 
lips,  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  palatine  arch,  pharynx,  pillars  of  the 
velum  palati,  and  dorsal  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  are  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  savours ;  and  that  the  seat  of  gustation  is  at  the 
posterior  and  deep-seated  part  of  the  tongue,  beyond  a  curved  line, 
whose  concavity  anteriorly  passes  through  the  foramen  caecum,  and 
joins  the  two  margins  of  the  tongue  anterior  to  the  pillars ; — at  the 
edges  of  the  tongue ;  and  on  a  surface  of  about  two  lines  uniting  them 
with  the  dorsal  surface ; — at  the  apex  with  an  extension  of  four  or  five 
lines  on  the  dorsal,  and  of  one  or  two  on  the  inferior  surface;  and 
lastly,  at  a  small  space  of  the  velum  palati  situate  nearly  at  the  centre 
of  its  anterior  surface.  M.  Guyot,  moreover,  found,  that  the  same 
sapid  body  does  notproduce  the  same  sensation  on  every  part  of  the 
gustatory  organ.  We  find,  indeed,  that  certain  bodies  affect  one  part 
of  the  mouth,  and  others  another.  Acids  act  more  especially  on  the 
lips  and  teeth ;  acrid  bodies,  as  mustard,  on  the  pharynx.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeated  by  M.  Loncet,^  with  every  precaution  pointed  out 
by  MM.  VemiSre,  Guyot,  and  Admyrauld.  The  results  agreed  generally 
with  those  of  M.  Vernifere.  He  could  not,  however,  discover  any  gus- 
tatory sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  surface 
of  the  velum  palati,  the  sublingual  glands  and  inferior  surface  of  the 
tongue;  and  he  does  not  regard  the  superior  and  middle  region  of  the 
tongue  as  absolutely  devoid  of  gustatory  sensibility. 

That  the  sense  is  not  restricted  to  the  tongue  we  btive  direct  evidence 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  tongue  has  been  wanting.  M.  Roland,  of  Sau- 
nur,'  gives  the  case  of  a  child,  six  years  of  age,  who  lost  the  organ  in 
smallpox ;  and  yet  could  speak,  spit,  chew,  swallow,  and  taste.  De 
Jussieu*  exhibited  to  the  Academic  de%  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  1718,  a 
Portuguese  girl,  born  without  a  tongue,  who  also  possessed  these  Acui- 
ties. In  a  case  mentioned  by  M.  Berdot,  and  cited  by  Budolphi,^  in  which 

'  Bidder,  Art.  Schmecken,  ih  Wagtier^s  Handwdrterbuch  der  Pliysiotogie,  ISste  Lieferung 
s.  2.   Braunschweig,  1846.        '  Journal  des  Progres,  &c.,  iii.  208,  and  iv.  219.     Paris,  1827. 

>  M^oire  aur  le  Si^e  da  Goiit  chez  rHomine,  Paris  1830,  and  Archives  G^n^rales  de 
M^ecine,  Janvier,  1837. 

«  Trait^  de  Pbysiologie,  torn.  ii.  p.  166.    PariSi  1850. 
Aglossostomographie,  Paris,  1630. 

«  M^.  de  rAcadira.  des  Sciences,  p.  6.  Paris,  1718. 

7  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  2er  Band.  Iste  Abtheil.  s.  92.    Berlin,  1823. 
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no  part  of  the  tongae  existed,  the  indiyidual  could  appreciate  the  bit- 
ternesB  of  sal  ammoniac;  and  the  sweetness  of  sugar;  and  Blumenbach^ 
refers  to  that  of  a  young  man,  who  was  born  without  a  tongue;  and 
yet,  when  blindfolded,  could  distinguish  between  solutions  of  salt, 
sugar,  and  aToes,  put  upon  the  palate.^ 

Certain  bodies  leave  their  taste  in  the  mouth  for  a  length  of  time 
after  they  have  been  swallowed.  This  arriSre-goiU — Nachgeschmack 
of  the  Germans — is  sometimes  felt  in  the  whole  mouth ;  at  others,  in  a 
part  only;  and  is  probably  owing  to  the  papill»  having  imbibed  the 
savour, — for  the  substances  producing  the  effect  belong  principally  to 
the  class  of  aromatics.  This  imbibition  frequently  prevents  the  savour 
of  another  substance  from  being  duly  appreciated ;  and,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  nauseous  drugs,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  either  by  previously  giving  an  aromatic  so  as  to  forestall  the 
nauseous  impression,  or,  by  combining  powerful  aromatics  with  it,  which 
strongly  impress  the  nerves,  and  produce  a  similar  result. 

There  is  a  common  experiment,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of 
numerous  wagers,  and  elucidates  this  subject;  or  at  least  demonstrates, 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  nerve  by  the  special  irritant  continues, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  senses,  for  some  time  after  it  has  made  its 
impression,  so  that  the  nerve  becomes,  for  a  time,  comparatively  insen- 
sible to  the  action  of  other  sapid  bodies.  It  consists  in  giving  to  one- 
blindfold — brandy,  rum,  and  gin,  or  other  spirituous  liquors  in  rapid 
succession,  and  seeing  whether  he  can  discriminate  one  from  another. 
A  few  contacts  are  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  nerve  so  completely  that 
distinction  becomes  confounded. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  numerous  nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
organ  of  taste :  the  ninth  pair,  lingual,  and  other  branches  of  the  fifth,  and 
glosso-pharyngeal.  (See  Fig.  56.)  An  interesting  question  arises — which 
of  these  is  the  nerve  of  taste;  or  are  more  than  one,  or  the  whole,  con- 
cerned? Of  old,  the  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  was  universally  consi- 
dered to  accomplish  the  function ;  the  other  nerves  being  looked  upon  as 
simple  motors.  Boerhaave  and  others  assigned  the  office  to  the  ninth, 
and  considered  the  others  to  be  motors.  The  filaments  of  the  fifth 
have  been  described  as  traceable  even  in  the  papillae;  but  others  have 
denied  this.  Opinions  have  generally  settled  down  upon  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  Such  is  the  view  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who 
considers  the  ninth  pair^  which  arises  from  the  anterior  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  the  nerve  of  motion  for  the  tongue;  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  ffthj  9k  nerve  having  a  posterior  root,  the  nerve  of  taste;  and 
the  glo99(hpharyngealy  the  nerve  by  which  the  tongue  is  associated 
with  the  pharynx  in  the  function  of  deglutition.  Bellingeri'  thinks 
the  last  nerve  gives  the  organic  and  involuntary  character  to  the 
tongue.  In  this  it  is  aided  by  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  and  pneumo- 
gastric.  The  hypoglossal  he  regards  as. the  nerve  of  the  voluntary 
motions  of  the  organ  for  articulate  speech,  and  modulated  sound  in 
singing, — an  inference  which  has  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact, 

*  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Lawrence,  p.  333,  Lond.,  1807, 

*  Brillat  Savarin,  Physioiogie  du  Godt,  p.  38.     Paris,  1843. 

>  Dissert  Inaugural  Turini,  1823,  noticed  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  Jnly, 
1834,  p.  129. 
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that  in  fishes  {pisees  muti)  it  is  wanting.  It  is  likewise  maintained, 
that  the  fifth  is  the  first  encephalic  nerve,  which  appears  in  the  lower 
classes  of  animated  nature;  as  the  taste  is  thie  first  of  the  special 
senses  noticed  in  them;  that,  at  first,  the  nerve  consists  only  of  the 
lineal  branch;  and  farther,  that  its  size,  in  animals,  is  generally  in  a 
ratio  with  that  of  the  organs  of  taste  and  mastication. 

Certain  experiments  by  M.  Masendie^  would  seem  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion definitely.  On  dividing  the  bngual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  on  ani- 
mals, he  found  that  the  tongue  continued  to  move,  but  that  they  lost 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  savours.  The  palate,  gums,  and  internal 
surface  of  the  cheeks,  however,  preserved  the  faculty,  because  supplied 
with  other  branches  of  the  fifth.  But  when  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
was  cut  within  the  cranium,  the  power  of  recognising  savours  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  every  part  of  the  mouth, — even  in  the  case  of  highly 
acrid  and  caustic  bodies.  He  found,  too,  that  the  loss  of  sense  occur- 
red in  all  those  who  had  the  fifth  pair  morbidly  affected, — a  fact,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  observations  of  others.^ 

Experiments  on  dogs  by  Professor  Panizza,  of  Pavia,  led  him  to  infer, 
that  the  hypoglossal  is  the  nerve  of  motion  for  the  ton^e ;  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  nerve  of  general  sensibility;  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  the  nerve  of  gustation.^  The  views  of  Panizza  have 
been  embraced  by  Messrs.  EUiotson,^  Wagner,'  Valentin^  Bruns, 
Broughton,®  and  others,  and  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments and  observations  of  Stannius;^  and  Mr.  Broughton  has 
summed  up  what  he  considers  to  be  the  final  results  of  all  the  comparative 
inquiries.  The  communicating  nerve  of  the  face  (portio  dura),  and  the 
fifth  pair,  arising  by  distinct  roots,  send  off  branches  as  they  emerge 
from  the  bed  of  the  parotid  gland,  some  of  which  unite  in  parallel  lines, 
and  others  do  not,  each  ramification  retaining  the  original  property  of 
its  own  root  unmixed ;  the  one  destined  to  govern  certain  motions  of 
different  parts  of  the  face;  the  other  devoted  to  tactile  sensibility,  as 
far  as  regards  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face.  Thus  far,  there  is  no 
disagreement :  the  whole  development  has  been  arrived  at  by  repeated 
experiments  by  different  persons.  In  the  next  place,  it  appears,  that 
the  hypoglossal  governs  the  motions  of  the  tongue ;  deglutition ;  and 
mastication,  without  interfering  with  common  sensation  and  taste.  The 
instinctive  and  voluntary  motions  of  the  tongue  are  all  destroyed  by 
dividing  this  nerve.  The  next  position  is,  that  the  lingual  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  are  devoted  to  tactile  sensibility,  or  the  common  sensation 

'  Pr^is.,  i.  144,  and  Journal  de  Physiologie,  t.  iv. 

*  Mr.  Bishop,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  for  Dec.  12,  1835;  and  Romberg,  M&ller's  Archiv., 
1838,  H.  iii. 

•  Ricerche  Sperimentali  sopra  i  Nervi,  translated  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  for 
Jan.,  1836,  p.  70;  see  also,  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  May,  1836,  p.  188;  and 
Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  314,  London,  1837. 

<  Human  Physiology,  p.  636,  Lond.  1840. 

A  Trait^  de  N^vrologie,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  p.  433,  Paris,  1843,  and  Lehrbuch  der  Physio* 
logie  des  Menscben,  ii.  679.     Braunschweig,  1844. 

<  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April,  1836,  p.  431.  A  case  in  which  there 
was  complete  insensibility  of  every  part  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  sense  of  taste 
was  perfect,  is  given  in  Bullet,  dell  Scienz.  Medich.,  Aprile,  1841,  cited  in  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1842,  p.  545.  See,  also,  Bidder,  Art.  Schmecken,  in  Wagner's  Handwdrter- 
boch  der  Physioldgie,  loo.  dt.  ^  MOUer's  Archiv.,  8.  132-138,  Berlin,  1848. 
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of  the  tongae.  Their  division  does  not  affect  the  motions  of  that  organ 
or  its  power  of  taste ;  hoth  remain  entire.  Lastly,  when  the  glosso- 
pharynffeal  nerve  is  divided,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost ;  whilst,  the  other 
nerves  being  uninjured,  motion  and  tactile  sensibility  remain.  Pro- 
fessor Panizza  found,  that  when  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  were 
divided,  the  animal  could  not  taste  coloquintida. 

From  a  series  of  e^cperiments,  however,  similar  to  those  of  Panisza 
and  Mr.  Broughton,  Mr.  Mayo  inferred,  in  conformity  with  an  opinion 
previously  expressed  by  him,^  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  is  the 
proper  nerve  of  taste,  and  that  it  possesses  also  general  sensibility ; 
that  the  ninth  or  hypoglossal  is  the  nerve  of  voluntary  motion ;  whilst 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  in  part  a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion  and  in 
part  of  general  sensibility,  but  not  of  taste.*  Again :  the  experiments 
and  researches  of  Dr.  John  Beid,^  have  satisfied  him,  that  after  the 
perfect  section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  on  both  sides,  the  sense 
of  taste  is  sufficiently  acute  to  enable  the  animal  to  recognise  bitter 
substances ;  and  his  inference  is,  that  this  nerve  may  participate  vrith 
others  in  the  function  of  taste ;  but  that  it  assuredly  is  not  the  special 
nerve  of  that  sense.  Prof.  J.  Miiller^  esteems  it  certain,  both  from  his 
own  experiments  and  those  of  M.  Magendie  and  others,  as  well  as  firom 
pathological  observations,  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  is  the 
principal  nef  ve  of  taste  of  the  tongue ;  but  he  does  not  regard  it  proved, 
that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  has  no  share  in  the  perception  of  taste  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces.  Dr.  Carpenter,^ 
from  a  consideration  of  how  nearly  the  sense  of  taste  is  allied  to  that 
of  touch,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  distribution  of  the  two  nerves,  thinks 
it  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  both  nerves  are  concerned 
in  the  function;*  and  that  there  seems  good  reason  to  believer  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  to  be  exclusively  that  through  which  the  impressions 
made  by  disagreeable  substances  taken  into  the  mouth  are  propagated 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  as  to  produce  nausea,  and  excite  efforts  to 
vomit; — whilst  M.  Longet^  regards  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  and 
the  fflosso-pharyngeal  as  necessary  for  the  general  and  special  sensibility 
of  the  gustatory  organs,  "  the  action  of  the  one  perfecting  that  of  the 
other,  both  as  respects  the  general  sensibility  and  the  gustatory  sensi- 
bility of  the  tongue."  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  experiments  seem  to 
show,  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  possesses  also  a  direct  motor  influence. 
Such  is  the  inference  of  Messrs.  J.  Miiller,  Yolkmann,  and  Hein.  The 
last  observer,  whose  experiments  were  carefully  performed,  states  that 
his  results  accord  completely  with  those  of  Volkmann.  When  the  roots 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  were  irritated  in  the  recently  cut-off 
heads  of  calves  and  dogs,  after  removing  the  brain  and  medulla  ob- 

'  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  p.  2,  Lond.,  1822. 

*Bo8tock*8  Physiology,  3d  edit,  p.  732,  Lond.,  1836;  and  Mayo,  Outlines  of  Physiology, 
4th  edit.,  p.  314,  Lond.,  1837. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal,  for  Jan.,  1838,  p.  129.  See,  on  this  disputed  topic, 
Alcock,  in  Dublin  Journal,  for  N07.,  1836,  and  J.  Guyot,  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^eciue^ 
Janyier,  1837. 

*  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  P.  ▼.  p.  1321,  Lond.,  1839. 

*  Human  Physiology,  p.  173,  and  p.  253,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  Todd  and  Bowman,  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  442,  London, 
1846. 

7  Traits  de  Physiologie,  U.  297,  Paris,  1S50. 
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longsU,  and  separating  their  roots  from  those  of  the  pnemnogastrio, 
contraetions  always  ensued  in  the  stylo-pharjngens  nrasele.  From  all 
Ae  fiaots  adduced  by  recent  observers,  Mr.  Paget^  thinks  it  probable, — 
JPirtt.  That  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  chiefly  the  nerve  of  taste,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  a  nerve  of  common  sensation;  and  Secondly.  That, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Miiller  and  Hein,  it  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  stylo-pharyngens,  and  probably  also  of  the  palato-glossns. 

Lastly,  M,  de  Blainville  supposes,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is,  per- 
haps, neither  snfficiently  special  nor  sufficiently  limited  in  extent  to 
have  a  separate  nervous  system;  and  therefore  that  all  the  nerves  of 
the  tongue  are  equally  inservient  to  the  sense,  as  the  different  nerves 
of  the  skin,  which  proceed  from  numerous  pairs,  are  equally  inservient 
to  touch  or  tact.* 

Such  is  the  existing  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  this  interesting 
point  of  physiology:  the  view  of  Panizza  appears,  however,  to  the 
author,  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  analogy;  and  in  all  respects  most 
worthy  of  adoption.  From  the  experiments  and  observations  of  BelKn- 
geri,  Montault,  Diday,  C.  Bernard,  and  Verga,^  it  would  appear,  that 
the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani,  which  are  united  and  confounded 
with  those  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  are  in  an  inexplicable 
manner  connected  with  gustation.  When  the  facial  nerve  has  been 
puralyzed,  or  divided  above  the  origin  of  the  tympanic  brai)ch,  the 
sense  of  taste  has  been  impaired.  The  functions  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani are  by  no  means  determined; — some  esteeming  it  as  a  sensory, 
others  as  a  motor  nerve;  whilst  others,  again,  believe  it  to  possess  both 
sensory  and  motor  properties. 

The  immediate  function  of  taste,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  to  give 
the  sensation  of  savours.  This  function,  like  touch,  is  instinctive; 
requires  no  education;  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  other  senses, 
and  is  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  tongue  has  acquired  the  necessary 
degree  of  development.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  very  young 
infant  is  not  readily  affected  by  savours.  In  all  cases,  however,  cer- 
tain sapid  bodies  excite  their  usual  impression;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  when  the  organ  becomes  developed,  the  sense  acquires  a 
high,  and  often  inconvenient,  degree  of  acuteness. 

The  mediate  or  auxiliary  offices  of  gustation  are  few,  and  limited  in 
extent.  It  does  not  afford  much  instruction  to  the  mind.  The  chemist 
and  mineralogist  occasionally  gain  information  through  it;  but  it  is 
never  considered  to  merit  the  rank  of  an  intellectual  sense:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  classed  with  olfaction  as  a  corporeal  sense. 

To  appreciate  a  savour  accurately,  the  sapid  substance  must  remain 
for  a  time  in  the  mouth:  when  rapidly  swallowed,  the  impression  is 
fseble,  and  almost  null.  Of  this  fact  we  take  advantage  when  com- 
pelled to  swallow  nauseous  substances ;  whilst  we  retain  a  savoury  arti- 
cle long  in  the  mouth,  in  order  that  we  may  extract  its  sweets.  How 
different,  too,  is  the  consent  of  the  auxiliary  organs  under  these  two 
circumstances!    Whilst  a  luscious  body  augments  the  secretion  of  the 

*  Brit  uid  For.  Med.  Rev.,  April,  1845,  p.  580. 

*  Adelon,  op.  dt,  i.  309.  >  Cited  by  M.  Longet,  op.  dt,  p.  365,  Paris,  1850. 
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saliyary  glands,  or  causes  the  ^^  moath  to  water/'  as  it  has  been  called 
— projecting  the  saliva,  at  times,  to  a  distance  of  some  feet  from  the 
mouth,  and  disposing  every  part  to  approach  or  mingle  with  it — a 
nauseous  substance  produces  constriction  of  every  secretory  organ ;  an 
effect  which  extends  even  to  the  stomach  itself,  so  that  it  often  rejects 
the  offending  article,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  cavity.  We  can  thus 
understand  how,  ceeterU  paribuM^  an  article,  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
palate,  may  be  more  digestible  than  one  that  excites  disgust ;  and  con- 
versely. Of  the  ^^  consent  of  parts,"  exerted  between  the  stomach  and 
the  organ  of  taste,  we  have  a  familiar  illustration  in  the  fact, — that 
whatever  may  be  the  goUt^  with  which  we  commence  a  meal  on  a  fa- 
vourite article  of  diet,  we  find  that  the  relish  is  blunted  as  the  stomach 
becomes  filled ;  and  hence  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the 
table  once  or  twice  during  a  meal,  and,  after  having  unloaded  the 
organ,  of  returning  again  to  the  charge — ^^votnunt  ut  edant^  edunt  at 
vomant.** 

If  we  place  a  sapid  substance  in  the  mouth,  and  then  close  the  nos- 
trils, the  taste  is  diminished, — a  fact,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  gene- 
rally prevalent  and  'correct  opinion,  that  an  intimate  relation  exists 
between  the  smell  and  taste.  They  are,  however,  distinct.  Most 
sapid  substances  have  an  odour  or  ^^flavour,"  which  is  not  appreciated 
when  we  prevent  the  air  from  passing  through  the  nasal  fossae.  This 
renders  the  impression  on  the  gustatory  nerves  still  less  marked,  but  it 
exists.  Gustation  is  likewise  diminished  by  the  new  sensation  produced 
in  the  nostrils  by  their  closure ;  so  that  the  same  amount  of  attention 
is  not  directed  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

Amon^  animals  we  see  great  diversities  in  this  sense.  Whilst  none 
possess  the  refined  taste  of  man ;  there  are  many,  which  are  capable, 
by  tastcf  or  smell,  of  knowing  plants  that  are  nutritive  from  those  that 
are  noxious  to  them ;  and  it  is  unusual  for  us  to  find  that  an  animal  has 
died  from  eating  such  as  are  unquestionably  poisonous  to  it.  Yet,  as 
we  have  remarked,  a  substance,  that  is  noxious  ito  one,  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity  by  another ;  and,  if  we  select  animals,  and  place  them  in 
a  field  containing  plants,  all  of  which  are  ranked  as  poisons,  and  are 
poisonous  to  a  majority  of  them,  we  find  that  not  only  has  a  selection 
been  made  by  each  animal  of  that  which  is  innocuous  to  it,  but  that 
the  substance  has  furnished  nourishment  to  it,  whilst  it  might  have 
proved  fatalto  others.  All  this  must  be  dependent  upon  peculiar,  and 
inappreciable  organization. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  more  under  the  influence  of  volition  than  any 
other.  It  is  provided  with  a  muscular  apparatus,  by  which  it  can  be 
closed  or  opened  at  pleasure;  and,  in  addition,  ordinarily  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  upper  extremity  to  convey  the  sapid  substance  to  the 
mouth.  The  sense  can,  therefore,  be  exercised  either  poB^ively  or 
cLctively;  and,  by  cultivation,  it  is  capable  of  being  largely  developed. 
The  spirit  taster  to  extensive  commercial  establishments  exhibits  the 
truth  of  this  in  a  striking  manner.  In  his  vocation,  he  has  not  only  to 
taste  numerous  samples,  but  to  appreciate  the  age,  strength,  flavour, 
and  other  qualities  of  each:  and  the  practised  individual  is  rarely  wrong 
in  his  discrimination.  With  almost  all,  if  not  all,  these  ^Hasters,'*  the 
custom  is  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  into  the  mouth;  throw 
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it  rapidly  around  that  cayity,  and  eject  it.  A  portion,  in  this  way, 
comes  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  membrane;  and  of  course  im- 
presses not  only  the  lingual,  but  the  oth^r  ramifications  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  gourmet  of  the  French — somewhat  more  elevated  in  the  scale 
than  our  ordinary  epicure — prides  himself  upon  his  discrimination  of 
the  nicest  shades  of  difference  and  excellence  in  the  materials  set  before 
him.  Many  gourmets  profess  to  be  able  to  pronounce,  by.  sipping  a 
few  drops  of  wine,  the  country  whence  it  comes,  and  its  age;  and, 
according  to  Stelluti,  can  tell,  by  the  taste,  whether  birds  put  upon  the 
table  are  domesticated  or  wild, — male  or  female.^  Dr.  Kitchener* 
asserts,  that  many  epicures  are  capable  of  saying  in  what  precise  reach 
or  stretch  of  the  Thames  the  salmon  on  the  table  has  been  caught,  and 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  the  remarkable  case  of 
a  professional  friend,  who  could  discriminate  by  the  taste  the  beef  fur- 
nished by  a  particular  London 'butcher.^ 

This  acuteness  of  sense  is  by  no  means  desirable.  Doomed  to  meet, 
in  his  progress  through  life,  with  such  a  preponderance  of  what  demands 
obtuseness  rather  than  acuteness  of  feeling,  the  epicure  must  be  liable 
to  continual  annoyances  and  discomforts,  which  the  less  favoured  can 
never  experience. 

In  disease,  gustation  often  becomes  greatly  depraved ;  and  the  various 
morbid  tastes  have  been  accounted  for  by  depraved  secretions  in  the 
mouth,  acting  as  foreign  sapid  substances  on  the  papilla.  Certain 
tastes,  however,  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  nervous  phenomena.  If  the  epithelium  be  covered  with  a  fur,  taste 
may  be  lost  or  impaired,  and  be  instantaneously  restored  as  soon  as  the 
coating  is  removed.  M.  Magendie  observed,  that  dogs,  after  the  injec- 
tion of  milk  into  their  veins,  licked  their  lips,  and  gave  other  evidences 
of  tasting.  When  Dr.  E.  Hale,  in  an  experiment  referred  to  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  injected  castor  oil  into  one  of  his  veins,  he  distinctly 
tasted  the  oil  a  short  time  afterwards.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman^ 
suggest  that  such  phenomena,  if  uniformly  present,  might  be  occasioned 
by  the  transudation  of  the  fluid  from  the  vessels  to  the  nerves  of  the 
papillae;  and  this  may  be  the  true  explanation,  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  that  such  transudation  could  occur  in  the  case  of  castor  oil. 

SENSE  OF  SMELL  OR  OLFACTION. 

The  object  of  this  sense  is  to  appreciate  the  odorous  properties  of 
bodies.  It  differs  from  the  last  in  the  circumstance  that  the  body  does 
not  come  into  immediate  contact.  It  is  only  necessary  that  an  odorous 
emanation  from  it  shall  impinge  upon  the  organ  of  sense.  Still,  it 
does  not  essentially  vary  in  its  physiology  from  the  sense  of  taste. 

1.  ANATOMY  OF  THB  ORGAN  OF  SMELL. 

The  organ  of  smell  is  a  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  is  called  Schneiderian  or  pituitary.  It  resembles  that 
which  covers  the  organ  of  taste,  except  that  the  nervous  papillae  are 
more  delicate,  to  correspond  with  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  body  that 

*  Arnerican  Quarterly  Review,  ii.  427.  «  Cook's  Oracle,  3d  edit.,  p.  229,  Lend.,  1821. 

»  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,Bart.,  by  Bransby  Blake  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  ii.  137,  Lend.,  1843. 
4  The  Pbysiologioal  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  448,  Lond.,  1845. 
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Fig.  58. 


has  to  make  the  impression.  The 
membrane  lines  the  whole  of  the 
bony  cavities  called  fKual  fossKj 
which  are  constantly  open  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  to  permit  the  air 
that  traverses  them  to  proceed  to  the 
lungs.  The  anterior  aperture  is 
covered  by  a  kind  of  pent-house  or 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  odorous  particles.  This  capital 
is  called  the  nose.  The  essential 
part  of  the  organ  is  the  pituitary  or 
olfactory  membrane, — the  other 
parts  being  superadded  to  perfect  the 
sense. 

The  bony  portions  of  the  nose  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the 
vomer.  This  bony  septum  is  pro- 
longed, by  means  of  cartilage,  to 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nose, 
so  that  the  nasal  fossse  are  divided 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Middle  Part  of  the 
Nasal  Fossae,  giving  a  Posterior  View  of 
the  Arrangement  of  the  Ethmoidal  Cells, 
&c. 

1.  Anterior  fossflB  of  the  craniam.  2.  The 
Hune  covered  by  the  darn  mater.  3.  Dura  mater 
turned  up.  4.  CriBla  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
5.  Its  cribriform  plate.  6.  Its  natal  lamella. 
7.  Middle  spongy  bones.  8.  Ethmoidal  cells. 
0.  Os  planum.    10.  Inferior  spongy  bones.    11. 

Vomer.    12.  Superior  maxillary  bone.    13.  Its    ,  ^  i  •   >■    i 

union  with  the  ethmoid.    14.  Anterior  parietes    intO  like  partS.  whlch  haVO  nO  COmmU- 
of  the  antrum  Highmorianum,  covered  by  its       .      ^.        ^'^v,  u     ^4.1. >v«     Vv«i.     ^^^-m. 

membrane.  15.  Its  fibrous  layer.  16.  Itsmucous    "'""^   *''~        '  '*"''        ^      >v«        «       ^v^^.^ 

membrane.   17.  Palatine  process  of  the  superior 


maxillary  bone 

f  tne  mucous  membrane. 


18. 


,  Roof  of  the  mouthy  cov- 
ered by  tfie  mucous  membrane.  19.  Section  of 
this  membrane.  A  bristle  in  the  orifice  of  the 
antrum  Highmorianum. 


nication  with  each  other,  but  open 
together,  posteriorly,  into  the  top 
of  the  pharynx.  Within  each  of 
the  nares  are  two  convoluted  or 
turlinated  bones — generally  called 
ossa  spongiosa  vel  turbinata;  and,  by  the  French,  comets.  These 
are  situate  one  above  the  other ;  the  superior  formed  of  a  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone — the  inferior  a  distinct  bone.  They  divide  the  general 
cavity  of  each  nostril  into  three  passages  or  meatus.  The  inferior 
meatus  is  broad  and  long ;  the  least  oblique,  and  least  tortuous ;  the 
middle  is  narrow,  almost  as  long,  but  more  extensive  from  above  to 
below ;  and  the  superior  is  much  shorter,  more  oblique,  and  still  nar- 
rower. The  narrowness  of  these  passages  in  the  living  subject  is  so 
great,  that  the  slightest  tumefaction  of  the  membrane  renders  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  fossae  extremely  difficult.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  through  the  nose,  that  attends  ^'  a  cold 
in  the  head.''  Into  the  two  upper  passages,  cavities  in  certain  bones 
open,  which  considerably  enlarge  the  extent  of  the  fossae.  These  are 
called  sinuses;  and  are  the  maxillary y  palatine,  frontal,  sphenoidal^ 
ethmoidal, — the  last  being  sometimes  termed  ethmoidal  cells. 

All  the  cavitiesare  lined  by  the  delicate  pituitary  membrane,  or  by 
a  prolongation  of  it.  In  the  nasal  fossae  it  augments  the  thickness  of 
the  turbinated  bones.  It  resembles  the  mucous  membranes  in  general 
in  its  composition ;  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
which  it  covers.  Its  aspect  is  velvety,  owing  to  a  multitude  of  minute 
papillae ;  and  it  receives  a  gteat  number  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
sinuses  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  apparently  of  the  same  membrane, 
difiering,  however,  in  some  respects  from  the  other.     The  whole  of  the 
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Fig.  59. 


membrane  is  the  seat 
of  the  secretion  of 
nasal  fnucu%^  which, 
doubtless,  performs  a 
part  in  olfaction  as  im- 
portant as  the  secretion 
from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth 
does  in  gustation. 

The  same  nerve  is 
not  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  this  mem- 
brane. In  some 
parts,  the  olfactory^ 
ethmoidal^  or  first 
pair  can  be  traced ;  in 
others,  we  see  only 
filaments  of  the  fifth 
pair.  The  first  of 
these  have  not  always 
been  regarded  as  the 
nerves  of  smell.     An- 

eiently,  they  were  pre-  5  ^he  sella  turcica,    e.  The  basilar  process  of  the  sphenoid  and  occl- 

Samed      to     be     canals  P*^*  bones.    7.  The  posterior  opening  of  the  right  nares.    8.  Tha 

•         ,  ^      .  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.    9. 

for  tbe  paSSae^e  of  pi-  The  sort  palate,  divided  through  its  middle.    10.  Cut  surface  of  the 


View  of  the  Olfactory  Nerve,  with  its  DistributioQ  on  the  Septum 
Nasi.  The  nares  have  been  divided  by  a  longitudinal  section 
made  immediately  to  the  lefl  of  the  septum,  the  right  nares 
being  preserved  entire. 

1.  The  frontal  sinus.    9.  The  nasal  bone.    3.  The  crista  galli  pro- 
cess of  the  ethmoid  bone^  4.  The  sphenoidal  sinus  of  the  left  side. 


*nUm.  «,•  ^l«l^»^    mUr^k  ***'**  palate,    a.  The  olfactory  peduncle.    6.  Its  three  roots  of  origin. 

TOlia  or  pniegm,  Wnicn  c.  olfactory  ganglion,  from  which  the  filaments  proceed  that  spread 

was  SUDnoaed  to  be  Se-  ^°^  ^°  ^^  substance  of  the  pituitary  membrane,    d:  The  nasal  nerve, 

ff  CM  ou|/|/vo^\A  lA/  M«3  oc  ^  brauch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  descending  into  the  left  nares  from 

Creted    by    the    brain.  **>«  anterior  foramen  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  dividing  into  its  cx- 

.         ,        •'  ,  temal  and  internal  branch,    e.  The  naso-palatine  nerve,  a  branch  of 

At    tiie     present    day,  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  distributing  twigs  to  the  mucous  mem- 

anaf  rkiniata  arA  /1/MiKf  **'*°®  ^^  ^**®  septum  nasi  in  its  course  to  (/)  the  anterior  palatine  fora- 

uiaiumiSlS  are  UUUUt-  men,  where  it  forms  a  small  gangliform  swelling  (Cloquet's  ganglion) 

fdl    only     as     regards  ^^  ^''  union  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.    g.  Branches  of  the 

,     .         ^  .  &        °  naso-palatme  nerve  to  the  palate,   h.  Posterior  palatine  nerves,   i,  i. 

their  origin ;  some  de-  The  septum  nasi, 
fiying  them  from  the 

anterior  lobes  of  the  brain;  others  from  the  corpora  striata,  which 
haTe,  in  consequence,  been  called  thalami  nervorum  ethmmdalium; 
and  others,  again,  with  Willis  and  Gall,*  and  with  probability,  referring 
them,  like  every  other  nerve  of  sense,  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  M. 
B^clard  affirms,  that  in  a  hydrocephalic  patient,  where  a  part  of  the 
brain  had  been  destroyed  by  disease,  he  actually  saw  this  origin.^  The 
nerve  proceeds  directly  forwards  until  it  reaches  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  where  it  divides  into  a  number 
of  filaments,  that  pass  through  the  foramina  in  the  plate,  and  attain  the 
nasal  fossae;  where  they  are  dispersed  on  fhe  upper  and  middle  part  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane;  but  cannot  be  traced  on  the  lower.  Most 
anatomists  are  of  opinion,  that  here  they  constitute,  with  vessels  of 
exhalation  and  absorption,  the  papillae;  whilst  others,  as  Scarpa,  not 
having  been  able  to  trace  them  thither,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
filaments  interlace  to  constitute  a  kind  of  proper  membrane.     Our 

*  Recheiches  sur  le  Systeme  Nerveux  en  g^n^ral  et  sur  oelui  da  Cenreaa  en  partioolier, 
pv  F.  J.  Gall  et  G.  Spurzheim,  Paris,  1809. 

*  AdeJoD,  Pbysiologie  de  rHorome,  edit,  cit.,  L  330. 
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Fig.  60 


Fig.  61. 


A  portion  of  the  Pituitary  Membrane 
of  the  Nasal  Septum,  magnified  9 
time»,  showing  the  Number,  Sizes, 
and  Arrangement  of  the  Mucous 
Crypts. 


A  portion  of  the  Pituitary  Membrane  -witli 
Its  Arteries  and  Veins  mjected. — ^Magni- 
fied 15  diameters. 

The  natural  size  of  this  piece  is  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cat. 

1, 1, 1.  Orifices  of  three  mucoaa  crypta  anr- 
rounded  by  veins  and  arteries. 


Fig.  62. 


means  of  observation  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
decide  this  question  positively.  The  nerve  has  not  been  traced  on  the 
OS  spongiosum  inferius;  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle  spongy  bone, 
or  in  any  of  the  sinuses. 

The  olfactory  filaments,  according  to  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,^ 

form  a  considerable  part  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, and  differ  widely  from  the  ordi- 
nary encephalic  nerves  in  structure. 
They  contain  no  white  ^tibstance  of 
Schwann;  are  not  divisible  into  ele- 
mentary fibrillse;  are  nucleated  and 
finely  granular  in  texture,  and  invested 
ifith  a  sheath  of  homogeneous  mem- 
brane; and  are  regarded  by  those  gen- 
tlemen as  direct  continuations  of  the 
vesicular  matter  of  the  olfactory  bulb 
or  ganglion;  and  they  "venture  to 
faint,''  that  the  amalgamation  of  the 
elements  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
nervous  apparatusin  thelarger  branches, 
and  probably  in  the  most  remote  distri- 
bution, as  well  as  the  nucleated  charac- 
ter indicative  of  an  essential  continuity  of  tissue  with  the  vesicular 
matter  of  the  lobe,  are  in  accordance  with  the  oneness  of  the  sensation 
resulting  from  simultaneous  impressions  on  different  parts  of  this  organ 
of  sense,  and  seem  to  show,  that  it  would  be  most  correct  to  speak  of 
the  first  pair  of  nerves  as  a  portion  of  the  nervous  centre  put  forward 


I  c 

Olfactory  Filaments  of  the  Dog. 
a.  In  water,    b.  In  acetic  acid . — Magnified 
8S0  diameters. 


Op.cit,  ii.  5-11. 
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bejond  the  cranium,  in  order  that  it  may  there  receive,  as  at  first  hand, 
the  impressionis  of  which  the  mind  is  to  become  cognizant. 

Besides  the  first  pair  of  nerves,  the  pituitary  membrane  receives 
several  branches  from  the  fifth  encephalic  pair ;  for  example,  the  nasal 
twig  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  filaments  from  the  frontal 
branch  of  the  same ;  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion ;  the  palatine 
nerve ;  the  vidian  nerve ;  and  from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary.  One  of  these  twigs  enters  the  anterior  naso-pala- 
tine  canal ;  and,  in  its  course  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  passes  through 
a  small  ganglion,  which  has  been  described  by  M.  H.  Gloquet  under  the 
mme  naso-palatmej  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  organ  of  sympathy 
between  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste. 

The  pituitary  membrane  is  kept  moist  by  nasal  mucus,  as  well  as  by 
the  exhalation  that  constantly  takes  place  from  it.  It  receives  the 
superfluous  tears  by  means  of  the  ductus  ad  nasum, — a  duct  passing 
from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  opening  into  the  nasal  fossae 
below  the  lower  spongy  bone.  The  constant  evaporation  which  must 
take  place  from  the  membrane,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  air  during 
respiration,  requires  that  the  secretion  should  be  continuous  and  copious, 
otherwise  the  membrane  would  become  dry. 

The  nasal  fossae  communicate  externally  by  means  of  the  nostrilp, 
the  shape,  size,  and  direction  of  which  vary,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
aquiline^  Ronum^  puffj  and  other  varieties  of  nose.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  nostrils  long  hairs  are  situate — technically  called  vibrissm — whose 
function,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  to  sift,  as  it  were,  the  air  passing 
through  during  respiration,  and  thus  prevent  extraneous  bodies  ftrom 
entering  the  fossae.  The  nostrils  are  also  capable  of  being  expanded 
or  contracted  by  appropriate  muscles. 

In  tliis  sense,  there  is  a  more  clear  separation  between  the  physical 
and  nervous  part  of  the  apparatus  than  in  either  of  those  already  con- 
sidered;— the  nose  proper  forming  the  physical  portion;  and  the  nerves 
of  smell  the  organic  or  nervous* 

2.   ODOURS. 

The  comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  olfaction  will  not  be  complete 
without  an  inquiry  into  odourSy  or  those  emanations  from  odorous  bodies, 
that  give  them  their  character,  and  impress  the  organ  of  smell. 

It  was  long  maintained,  as  in  the  case  of  savours,  that  odours  are 
dependent  upon  a  pecuKar  principle,  which,  according  to  its  particular 
combination  with  the  constituents  of  bodies,  gives  rise  to  various  odours. 
To  this  principle  the  terms  aroma  and  spiritus  rector  have  been  assigned; 
but  the  notion  has  been  long  abandoned,  because  no  general  or  common 
characters  are  observable  amongst  odorous  bodies,  which  should  be 
expected  were  they  indebted  for  their  odour  to  the  same  principle. 
Walther,  a  German  physiologist,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  an  odorous 
body  is  such  by  virtue  of  a  vibratory  motion,  analogous  to  that  made 
by  a  sonorous  body.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  there  are  special  odours,  as  there  are  special  savoury  molecules. 
We  can  prevent  an  odorous  body  from  impressing  our  olfactory  nerves 
by  covering  it  with  a  glass  receiver.     Odours  can  be  separated  by  in- 
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fusion  and  distillation.  The  fact,  moreover,  has  been  directly  proved  by 
an  experiment  of  M.  BerthoUet.  On  nearly  filling  a  tube  with  mercury, 
and  placing  a  piece  of  camphor  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  he  found  that, 
after  a  time,  the  mercury  descended,  the  camphor  had  diminished  in  sise, 
and  the  space  above  the  metal  was  occupied  by  an  odorous  gas.^ 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  these  odorous  mole- 
cules? By  most  writers  on  this  subject  it  has  been  considered  to  be 
owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  caloric  on  the  odorous  body.  The  opinion 
that  all  bodies  are  odorous  is  as  old  as  Theophrastus;  and  it  is  one  which 
it  is  diflBcult  not  to  embrace,  if  we  add — provided  they  are  subjected 
to  the  appropriate  agents  for  disengaging  the  odorous  particles ;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  reason  we  esteem  particular  bodies  inodor- 
ous IS,  that  our  olfactory  nerves  are  not  organized  with  sufficient  deli- 
cacy to  enable  us  to  distinguish  their  odorous  properties.  Heat  assists 
the  escape  of  odorous  particles  from  a  variety  of  bodies ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  maintained,  that  every  body  which  is  volatile  must  be  odor- 
ous. M.  Adelon^  asserts,  that  this  is  not  the  case;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
accord  with  him.  The  fact  of  our  not  appreciating  the  odour  is  no 
proof  of  its  non-existence.  In  truth,  bodies  that  are  inodorous  to  one 
animal  or  individual  may  not  be  so  to  another.  In  cases,  too,  in  which 
smell  is  morbidly  acute,  a  substance  may  appear  overwhelmingly  odor- 
ous, which  may  appear  devoid  of  smell  to  a  healthy  individual.  M. 
H.  Cloquet*  refers  to  the  case  of  a  celebrated  Parisian  physician,  who 
was  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  hemicrania  or  megrim,  and  who  was 
dreadfully  tormented,  during  one  of  the  paroxysms,  by  the  smell  of 
copper,  exhaled  from  a  pin  that  had  been  dropped  on  the  bed ! 

Caloric  seems  to  be  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disengagement  of 
odours.  Some  are  retained  by  so  feeble  a  degree  of  affinity,  that  they 
appear  to  be  exhaled  equally  at  all  temperatures.  Light  influences 
their  escape  in  particular  cases;  some  plants  giving  off  their  fragrance 
during  the  day ;  others  perfuming  the  air  only  at  night.  Dampness, 
in  many  instances,  assists  their  escape, — hence  the  fragrance  of  a  gar- 
den after  a  summer's  shower;  and  the  smell  afforded  by  all  argillaceous 
substances  when  breathed  upon, — a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  importance  to  the  chemist. 

Lastly; — substances,  that  appear  to  us  devoid  of  odour,  may  exhale  a 
strong  one,  when  rubbed  together.  All  these  circumstances  tend  greatly 
to  prove,  that  every  substance  is  possessed  of  odorous  qualities,  although 
we  may  not  be  aware  of  the  precise  mode  for  causing  their  emanation, 
or  our  olfactory  nerves  may  not  be  sufficiently  delicate  to  appreciate 
them. 

Around  odorous  bodies,  the  molecules,  as  they  escape,  form  an  atmo- 
sphere, which,  of  course,  will  be  denser,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  body. 
These  particles  are  diffused  around, — not,  probably,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  light  or  sound,  but  as  one  fluid  mixes  with  another;  and,  when 
the  air  is  still,  it  is  conceived,  their  strength  will  be  inversely  as  the 

*  Cloqnet,  Art  Odeun,  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^icales,  torn,  xxxvii.,  p.  89,  Paris,  1819. 

*  Op.  cit.,  i.  322. 

*  Osphr^iologie  ou  Trait^  des  Odours,  Paris,  1821. 
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square  of  the  distance  from  the  suhstance  that  exhales  them.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  however,  in  odours  as  regards  their  diffusibilitj  in 
the  atmosphere.  Some  extend  to  a  great  distance,  whilst  others  are 
confined  within  a  small  compass.  The  odours  of  many  flowers  are  so 
delicate  as  not  to  be  appreciated,  unless  they  are  brought  near  the 
olfactory  organs;  whilst  that  of  cinnamon  is  said  to  have  been  detected 
at  sea,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Ceylon.  Lord  Valen- 
tia^  affirms,  that  he  himself  distinctly  smelt  the  aromatic  gale  at  nine 
leagues'  distance ; — but  Dr.  Ruschenberger^  was  not  equally  fortunate. 
The  author  was  informed  by  Commodore  Stewart,  of  the  Navy,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  spicy  emanations  when  two  hundred  miles  from 
Ceylon;  and  the  terebinthinate  odours  of  the  pines  of  Virginia,  when 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast;  and  the  author '6  friend.  Dr.  Wil- 
eocks,  of  Philadelphia,  when  at  sea  in  1844,  and  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  observed,  as  did  many  others  of 
the  passengers,  a  smoky  odour,  which  lasted  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession. On  appealing  to  the  captain  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
he  informed  them  that  he  had  frequently  remarked  it  before ;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  easterly  winds,  which 
carried  the  odour  of  burning  peat  from  Ireland  far  out  to  sea.^  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  employed  by  the  natural  philosopher  to  exhibit  the 
excessive  divisibility  of  matter.  Scales,  in  which  a  few  grains  of 
musk  have  been  weighed,  have  retained  the  smell  for  twenty  years 
afterwards,  although  they  must  have  been  constantly  exhaling  odorous 
molecules  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  Haller^  kept  some  papers, 
for  more  than  forty  years,  which  had  been  perfumed  by  a  single  grain 
of  amber;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  did  not  appear  to  have 
lost  any  of  their  odour.  That  distinguished  physiologist  and  mathe- 
matician calculated,  that  every  inch  of  their  surface  had  been  im- 
pregnated by  ji^yjjf^^jijijit^  of  a  grain  of  amber,  and  yet  they  had 
scented  for  14,600  days  a  stratum  of  air  at  least  a  foot  in  thickness. 
Bat  how  much  larger  must  these  molecules  be  than  those  of  light — 
provided  we  regard  it  as  consisting  of  molecules — seeing  that  glass  is 
capable  of  arresting  the  former,  but  suffers  the  other  to  penetrate  it  in 
every  direction. 

Nor  need  we  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  excessive  diffiisibility  of 
odorous  particles,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  on  record  in  regard 
to  the  transmission  through  the  air  of  fine  particles  of  sand.  Gene- 
rally, according  to  Mr;  Darwin,*  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands  is  hazy ;  and  this  is  caused  by  the  falling  of  impalpably  fine 
dust,  which  was  found  to  have  slightly  injured  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  morning  before  they  anchored  at  Porto  Praya,  he  collected 
a  little  packet  of  this  brown-coloured  fine  dust,  which  appeared  to  have 

'  VojagM  and  Travels  in  India.    London,  1809. 

*  Embassy  to  the  courts  of  Muscat  and  Siam,  &o.,  p.  154.     Philad.,  1838. 

*  Medical  Examiner,  March,  1846,  p.  159. 

*  Eiementa  PhysioloK-,  torn.  v.  lib.  xiv.  sect.  2,  p.  167.    Lausann.,  1769. 

*  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  countries  visited 
daring  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  round  the  world,  kc  Amer.  edit,  i.  5.  New  York, 
1846. 
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been  filtered  from  the  wind  bj  the  gauze  of  the  vane  at  the  mast-head. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  gave  him  four  packets  of  dust  which  fell  on  a  vessel 
a  few  hundred  miles  northward  of  these  islands.  Professor  Ehrenberg 
found,  that  this  dust  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  infusoria  with  silicions 
shields,  and  of  the  silicious  tissue  of  plants.  In  five  little  packets 
which  Mr.  Darwin  sent  him,  he  ascertained  no  less  than  sixtj-seven 
different  organic  forms !  The  infusoria,  with  the  exception  of  two  ma- 
rine species,  were  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  found  no  less  than  fifteen  different  accounts  of  dust 
having  fallen  on  vessels  when  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  whenever  it  has  fallen,  and  from  its  having  always 
been  observed  during  those  months  when  the  harmattan  is  known  to 
raise  clouds  of  dhst  high  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it 
must  proceed  from  Africa.  It  is,  however — as  Mr.  Darwin  remvks — 
a  singular  fact,  that,  although  Professor  Ehrenberg  is  acquainted  with 
many  species  of  infusoria  peculiar  to  Africa,  he  found  none  of  these  in 
the  dust  sent  him;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  in  it  two  species 
which  he  knew  as  living  only  in  South  America.  "  The  dust,"  says 
Mr.  Darwin — "  falls  in  such  quantity  as  to  dirty  everything  on  board, 
and  to  hurt  people's  eyes;  vessels  even  have  run  on  shore  owing  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  often  fallen  on  ships  when  seve- 
ral hundred,  and  even  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  at  points  sixteen  hundred  miles  distant  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  In  some  dust,  which  was  collected  on  a  vessel  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  land,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  particles  of  stone 
above  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  square,  mixed  with  finer  matter.  After 
this  fact,  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  diffusion  of  the  far  lighter 
and  smaller  sporules  of  cryptogamic  plants." 

The  air  is  not  the  only  vehicle  for  odours.  It  has  been  seen,  that 
they  adhere  to  solid  bodies ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  they  can  be 
separated  by  aqueous  or  spirituous  distillation.  The  art  of  the  per- 
fumer consists  in  fixingand  preserving  them  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
convenient  vehicles,  xet,  it  was  at  one  time  strenuously  denied,  that 
they  could  be  conducted  through  water ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this,  that  fishes  could  smell.  M.  Dumeril,  for  example,  maintained, 
that  odours,  being  essentially  of  a  volatile  or  gaseous  nature,  cannot 
exist  in  fluids ; — and,  moreover,  that  fishes  have  no  proper  olfactory 
organ ; — ^that  the  part  which  is  commonly  considered  in  them  to  be 
such  is  the  organ  of  taste.  This  opinion  is  entertained  by  few.  We 
have  seen  that  odours  can  be  retained  in  fluids,  and  not  many  natural- 
ists of  the  present  day  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  fishes  have 
an  organ  or  sense  of  smell.  At  all  events,  few  anglers,  who  have  used 
the  oil  of  rhodium,  or  other  attractive  bait,  will  be  disposed  to  give  up 
the  results  of  their  experience  without  stronger  grounds  than  any  that 
have  been  assigned  by  the  advocates  of  that  view  of  the  subject.  Be- 
sides, air  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  water,  so  that  odor- 
ous substances  might  reach  the  olfactory  organs  through  it. 

When  it  was  determined,  that  odours  consist  in  special  molecules 
given  off  from  bodies,  it  was  attempted  to  explain  their  action  on  the 
pituitary  membrane  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  savours  on  the 
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membrane  of  the  tongue.  It  was  conceived  that  the  shape  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  pungent  odour  is  pointed,  that  of  an  agreeable  one,  round. 
Others,  again,  were  of  opinion,  that  olfaction  is  owing  to  some  chemi- 
eal  union  between  the  odorous  molecule  and  the  nervous  fluid,  or  be- 
tween it  and  the  nasal  mucus.  None,  however,  have  attempted  to 
specify  the  precise  chemical  composition  that  renders  a  body  odorous. 
The  sensations  do  not  present  the  most  favourable  occasions  for  exhi- 
biting chemical  agency  ;  and,  in  this  particular  sense,  it  is  probably  no 
£arther  concerned  than  in  the  sense  of  touch;  and  not  so  much  as  in 
that  of  taste.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  odorous  particle — animal,  vege- 
table, or  mineral — to  come  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  nerves,  in 
order  that  the  odour  shall  be  appreciated;  and  we  may,  in  vain,  look 
for  chemical  action  in  many  of  those  animal  and  vegetable  perfumes, — 
as  musk,  amber,  camphor,  vanilla,  &c. — which  astonish  us  by  their 
intensity  and  diffusibility. 

The  same  remarks,  that  were  made  on  the  classification  of  savours, 
are  tapplicable  to  that  of  odours.  They  are  not  less  numerous  and 
varied ;  and  each  substance,  as  a  general  rule,  has  its  own,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  group  them; 
but  all  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  classification  proposed  oy  Lin- 
naeus,^ was — ^into  Odores  aromatici^  those  of  the  flowers  of  the  pink, 
bay  leaves,  &c. ;  0.  fragrantcBy  those  of  the  lily,  jessamine,  &c. ;  0. 
ambrosiactj  those  of  amber,  musk,  &c.;  0.  alliaceiy  those  of  garlic, 
assafoetida,  &;c. ;  0,  hirciniy  (like  that  of  the  goat,)  those  of  the  Orchis 
htrcinoy  Ohenopodium  vulvaria,  &c. ;  0.  tetriy  repulsive  or  virovSy — 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  family  solanem;  and  lastly,  0.  nau- 
seosiy  those  of  the  flowers  of  the  veratrum,  &c.  A  simple  glance  at 
this  division  will  exhibit  its  glaring  imperfections.  No  two  persons 
could  agree  to  which  of  any  two  of  the  cognate  classes  a  particular 
odour  should  be  referred.  None  of  the  other  classifications,  that  have 
been  proposed,  are  more  satisfactory.  M.  Fourcroy  divided  them  into 
extractive  or  miicotiSy  fugaeeous  oilt/y  volatile  oilt/y  aromatic  and  acid^ 
and  hydrosulphureous ; — and  Lorry  into  camphorated^  narcoticy  ethe- 
real,  volatile  acidj  and  alkaline.  The  distinction  into  animal^  vegetable^ 
and  mineral^  is  not  more  commendable.  Musk  is  the  product  of  an 
animal  of  the  ruminant  family ;  but  the  odour  is  not  confined  to  that 
animal.  It  is  contained  in  the  civet;  in  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile;  and 
in  the  musk-rat.  Haller  asserts,  that  his  own  perspiration  smelt  of  it. 
It  is  met  with,  likewise,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ; — in  Erodium  mos- 
chatumy  in  the  seeds  of  AbelmoschuSj  the  flowers  of  Mosa  mosohatay 
and  Adoxa  moschatellinay  and  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  melon 
and  pear;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  surprising,  in  mineral  sub- 
stances;— as  in  certain  preparations  of  gold;  and  in  some  earths  of 
which  tea-pots  are  made  in  China  and  Japan.  The  odour  of  garlic, 
again,  is  found  not  only  in .  that  vegetable,  but  in  assafoetida,  in 
arsenic,  when  thrown  upon  hot  coals;  and  in  Bvfo pluvialisy  a  species 
of  toad. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  we  can  only  designate  an  odour  by 

1  AnaoBnitat  Academic.  Erlang.,  1787,  1790. 
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comparing  it  with  that  of  some  well-known  substance ;  hence  the  epi- 
thets musky ^  alliaceous^  spermatic^  &c.  M.  Adelon  asserts,  that  the 
sole  classification  which  can  be  adopted,  is  into  the  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable.  But  even  the  miserably  imperfect  division  proposed  by 
Haller^  is  better  than  this:  he  made  three  classes — Odares  suaveo- 
lentes,  0.  mediiy  and  0.  foetores.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  objections 
made  to  the  division  of  savours  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable^  are 
equally  applicable  to  odours.  Assafoetida,  we  have  seen,  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment ;  and,  although  with  us  it  has  the  name 
deviVs  dung,  it  is  by  many  of  the  Asiatics,  called  food  of  the  gods. 
We  find,  too,  certain  animals  that  are  almost  enchanted  by  particular 
odours.  The  cat,  for  example,  if  catndnt — Nepeta  cataria^ — or  the 
root  of  valerian —  Valeriana  officinalis — be  placed  in  its  way.  Again, 
odours,  generally  thought  agreeable,  are  to  some  persons  intolerable. 
To  many,  as  to  Professor  Muller,*  mignonette  has  but  an  herb-like 
odour.  The  smell  of  the  callicanthus  is  to  most  individuals  pleasant; 
but  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  some;  and,  according  to  Arnold,' whilst 
the  flower  of  Iris  l^ersica  was  pronounced  to  possess  an  agreeable 
odour  by  forty-one  out  of  fifty-four  persons,  four  considered  it  to  have 
Kttle  scent;  by  eight  it  was  declared  to  be  devoid  of  odour,  and  by  one 
to  be  disagreeable.  These  differences,  like  those  in  the  appreciation 
of  savours  by  animals,  must  be  referred  to  minute  and  inappreciable 
differences  of  organization. 

Odours  have  been  considered  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  and  even 
of  poisonous  properties.  Some  individuals,  whose  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution renders  them  very  liable  to  the  action  of  ipecacuanha  or 
jalap,  experience  the  emetic  effects  of  the  former,  or  the  cathartic 
qualities  of  the  latter,  by  merely  smelling  them  for  a  short  time; 
and  the  majority  of  individuals,  by  pounding  jalap  or  rhubarb  find 
themselves  sooner  or  later  more  or  less  affected.  By  smelling  strong 
alcohol  for  a  considerable  time,  intoxication  may  be  ipduced,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  to  the  spirit-taster,  who  is  young  in  his  vocation. 
It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  the  constant  application  of  this  sense  to 
the  discrimination  of  teas  in  the  English  East  India  Company's  ware- 
houses has  laid  the  foundation  for  numerous  head  affections ;  but  the 
report  originated  in  prejudice,  or  in  accidental  coincidences,  and  has 
not  been  found  to  be  accurate. 

In  all  cases  in  which  we  see  medicinal  or  poisonous  effects  actually 
produced  by  substances  inhaled  through  the  nostrils,  we  cannot  attempt 
to  explain  them  by  the  simple  impression  made  by  the  odorous  parti- 
cles on  the  olfactory  nerves.  They  must  be  accounted  for  by  minute 
particles  of  the  medicinal  or  poisonous  substance  being  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  through 
which  they  are  absorbed,  and  in  this  manner  enter  the  circulation. 

Odours  have,  likewise,  been  considered  to  possess  nutritive  proper- 
ties; and  this,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  effect  known  to  be  produced 

>  Elementa  Physiology  torn.  v.  lib.  xir.  p.  162,  Laasano^  1769. 

>  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  1317.     Lond.,  1839. 

*  Physiology,  ii  561,  cited  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  art.  Smell,  in  CyclopsBdia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  pt  xxxyL  p.  703.    London,  June,  1849. 
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hj  saTOorj  smells  upon  the  appetite.  It  is  not  probable,  that  absorp- 
tion can  occur  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  account  for  the  apparent  satia- 
tion. The  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  the  effect  upon  the  nervous 
sjsiera,  which  influences  the  appetite  materially,  as  we  see  in  the  effect 
of  yarious  mental  emotions.  The  first  impact  of  a  nauseous  odour,  or 
even  the  view  of  a  disgusting  object,  frequently  converts  the  keenest 
appetite  into  loathing.  Yet,  anciently,  it  was  believed,  that  life  might 
be  sustained  for  a  time,  by  simply  smelling  nutritious  substances. 
Demoeritus  is  said  to  have  lived  three  days  on  the  vapour  of  hot 
bread ;  and  Bacon  refers  to  a  man  who  supported  an  abstinence  of 
several  days  by  inhaling  the  odour  of  a  mixture  of  aromatic  and  alli- 
aceous herbs.  Two  hundred  years  ago  these  notions  were  entertained 
to  a  great  extent;  and  they  suggested  the  viaticum  for  travellers  pro- 
ceeding to  the  moon,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  John  Wil- 
kins.  Bishop  of  Chester.*  "If  we  must  needs  feed  upon  something,*' 
he  remarks,  "why  may  not  smells  nourish  us?"  Plutarch  and  Pliny, 
and  divers  other  ancients,  tell  us  of  a  nation  in  India  that  lived  only  upon 
pleasing  odours;  and  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  physicians  that  these 
do  strangely  both  strengthen  and  repair  the  spirits."  Fuller,^  a  learned 
cotemporary  of  the  bishop,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  litigation, 
arising  from  this  supposed  nourishing  character  of  odours.  A  poor 
man  being  very  hungry,  stayed  so  long  in  a  cook's  shop  who  was  dish- 
ing up  the  meat,  that  his  stomach  was  satisfied  with  the  smell  thereof. 
The  choleric  cook  demanded  of  him  pay  for  his  breakfast;  the  poor  man 
denied  having  had  any;  and  the  controversy  was  referred  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  next  man  that  should  pass  by,  who  chanced  to  be  the  most 
notorious  idiot  in  the  whole  city:  he,  on  the  relation  of  the  matter, 
determined  that  the  poor  man's  money  should  be  put  betwixt  two  empty 
dishes,  and  that  the  cook  should  be  recompensed  with  the  jingling  of 
the  money,  as  the  man  had  been  satisfied  by  the  smell  of  the  cook*s 
meat. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  if  the  vapour  from  alimentary  sub- 
stances be  capable,  in  any  manner,  of  serving  the  purposes  of  nutrition, 
it  can  only  be  by  passing  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs. 

8.   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  OLFACTION. 

In  order  that  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  duly  exercised,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  emanation  from  an  odorous  body  shall  not  only  impinge 
upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  but  that  it  shall  do  so  with  some  degree 
of  force.  It  must,  in  other  words,  be  drawn  in  with  the  inspired  air. 
Perrault^  and  Lower^  found,  that  by  making  an  opening  into  the  tra- 
chea of  animals,  and  preventing  the  inspired  air  from  passing  through 
the  nasal  fossae,  smell  was  not  effected;  and  that  dogs,  which  were  the 
sabjecta  of  the  experiment,  readily  ate  food  they  had  previously  re- 

'  Tbe  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  or  a  Discoarse  tending  to  prove,  that  His  possible  there 
may  be  arKMher  Habitable  World  in  the  Moon,  with  a  Discourse  concerning  the  possibility 
oT  a  passage  thither.    Lond^  1638. 

*  Holy  State,  London,  1640. 

s  F^si.  de  Pbys.,  iii.  29. 

4  NeedhaiD,  de  Format.  FoBtils,  p.. 165;  and  Haller,  edit  cit,  v.  173. 
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fusodv  These  experiments  were  repeated  hj  Professor  Chaussier,  and 
with  like  results.^  They  explain  why  we  use  effort  to  draw  in  air 
loaded  with  an  odour  that  is  agreeable  to  us;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
arrest  the  respiration,  or  make  it  pass  entirely  through  the  month 
when  odours  are  disagreeable.  Still  they  are  occasionally  so  diffusible 
and  expansible,  that  they  reach,  notwithstanding,  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane; and  we  are  compelled  to  shut  them  off  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  upper  extremity.  The  air  being  the  ordinary  medium  for  the  con- 
veyance of  odorous  molecules,  we  can  understand  why  the  organ  of 
smell  should  form  a  part  of  the  air  passages. 

The  use  of  the  nose  is  to  direct  the  air,  charged  with  odours,  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae.     Its  situation  is  well  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  emanations  from  bodies  beneath  it,  and  its  appro- 
priate muscles  allow  the  nostrils  to  be  more  or  less  expanded  or  con- 
tracted.    These  uses  assigned  to  the  nose  are  demonstrated  by  the 
fact,  that  they,  whose  noses  are  deformed — especially  the  flat-nosed — 
or  whose  nostrils  are  directed  forwards,  instead  of  downwards,  hare 
commonly  the  sense  feebly  developed.    "The  loss  of  the  nose,  too, 
either  by  accident  or  disease,  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  sense  com- 
pletely;  and  by  no  means  the  least  advantage  of  the  rhinoplastic  ope- 
ration is  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  improvement  of  this  sense. 
M.  B^clard  affirms,  that  an  artificial  nose,  formed  of  paper  or  other 
appropriate  materials,  is  sufficient  to  restore  it,  so  long  as  the  substi- 
tute is  attached.'   It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  in  a  case  which 
fell  under  the  author's  observation,  although  the  nose  had  been  lost  by 
syphilis,  the  smell  persisted;  and  two  cases  of  a  similar  kind  occurreu 
to  M.  P.  H.  Berard.* 

*The  mode  in  which  olfaction  is  effected  appears  to  be  as  follows: — 
The  inspired  air,  loaded  with  odorous  particles,  traverses  the  nasal 
fossae;  and,  in  its  passage,  comes  in  contact  with  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, through  the  medium  of  the  nasal  mucus.  The  use  of  this  mucus 
seems  to  be,  not  only  to  keep  the  organ  properly  lubricated,  but  to 
arrest  the  particles  as  they  pass, — not  by  any  chemical  attraction,  but 
in  a  mechanical  manner.  The  olfactory  nerves  being  distributed  on 
the  membrane,  receive  the  impression  of  the  molecules,  and,  in  this 
manner,  sensation  is  accomplished. 

The  use  of  the  different  spongy  or  turbinated  bones  would  seem  to 
be  to  enlarge  the  olfactory  surface.  According  to  some,  however,  they 
form  channels  to  direct  the  air  towards  the  openings  of  the  sinuses. 
The  sinuses,  themselves,  afford  subjects  for  physiological  discussion. 
By  many  they  are  considered  to  add  to  the  extent  of  olfactory  surface: 
by  others,  to  ftirnish  the  nasal  mucus.  No  hesitation  would  be  felt  in 
pronouncing  both  the  spongy  bones  and  sinuses  to  be  useful  in  olfaction, 
were  it  not  that  the  olfactory  nerves  or  first  pair  have  not  been  traced 
on  the  pituitary  membrane  covering  the  middle  and  inferior  spongy 
bones,  or  on  that  lining  the  different  sinuses; — that  the  sinuses  are 

*  Adelon,  op.  cit.,  i.  335. 

*  Magendie,  Pr^is  El^m^ntaire,  2de  ^it.,  i.  136,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Art  Olfoction,  Diet  de  M^ecine,  2de  ^it,  xzii.  9,  P^is,  1840. 
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wanting  in  the  infant,  whioh,  notwithstanding,  appreciates  odonrs; — 
that  thej  exist  only  in  the  mammalia; — and  that  experiments  would 
seem  to  show,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  olfactory  organ  is  more  parti- 
oularly  destined  for  the  function,  and  that  the  sinuses,  which,  as  well 
as  the  membrane  covering  the  middle  and  lower  spongy  bones,  are 
supplied  by  filaments  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  are  not  sensible  to 
odours. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman^ — from  the  fact,  that  on  the  septum  narium 
and  turbinated  bones  bounding  the  direct  passage  from  the  nostrils  to 
the  throat,  the  lining  membrane  is  rendered  thick  and  spongy  by  the 
presence  of  ample  and  capacious  submucous  plexuses  of  both  arteries 
and  veins,  of  which  the  latter  are  by  far  the  larger  and  more  tortuous — 
surmise,  and  Dr.  Carpenter*  thinks,  with  much  probability,  that  the  chief 
use  of  these  may  be  to  impart  warmth  to  the  air,  before  it  enters  the  pro- 
per olf active  portion  of  the  cavity;  as  well  as  to  afibrd  a  copious  supply 
of  moisture,  which  maybe  exhaled  by  the  abundant  glandulse  seated  in  the 
membrane.  ^'The  remarkable  complexity  of  the  lower  turbinated  bones 
in  animals  with  active  scent,  without  any  ascertained  distribution  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  upon  them,  has" — they  remark — "given  countenance  to 
the  supposition,  that  the  fifth  pair  may  possess  some  olfactory  endowment, 
and  seems  npt  to  have  been  explained  by  those  who  rejected  that  idea. 
If  considered  as  accessory  to  the  perfection  of  the  sense  in  the  way  above 
alluded  to,  this  striking  arrangement  will  be  found  consistent  with  the 
view,  which  thus  Umits  the  power  of  smell  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves.'' 

That  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  the  great  seat  of  smell  is 
proved  by  the  facts  referred  to  regarding  the  uses  of  the  nose.  Dessault 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  female,  who  had  a  fistula  in  the  frontal 
sinuses,  and  who  could  not  perceive  an  odorous  substance,  when  pre- 
sented at  the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  because  there  was  no  communication 
with  the  proper  portion  of  the  nasal  fossse,  although  she  was  capable  of 
breathing  through  the  opening.  M.  Deschamps,  the  younger,  relates 
the  case  of  a  man,  who  had  a  fistula  of  the  frontal  sinus,  through  which 
ether  might  be  injected  without  its  odour  being  appreciated,  provided 
all  communication  had  been  previously  cut  off  between  the  sinus  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae;  but  if  this  precaution  had  not  been 
taken,  the  sense  was  more  vivid,  when  the  odours  passed  through  the 
fistulous  opening,  than  when  they  reached  the  organ  by  the  ordinary 
channel.  Again; — M.  Richerand^  found  that  highly  odoriferous  injec- 
tions, thrown  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  maxillary  sinus  or 
antrum  of  Highmore,  produced  no  olfactory  sensation  whatever.  » 

All  these  facts  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  nasal  fossse,  on  which  the  first  pair  or  olfactory  nerves  are  distribu- 
ted, is  the  chief  seat  of  olfaction,  sad  that  the  inferior  portions  of  these 
fossae,  as  well  as  the  different  sinuses  communicating  with  them,  are  not 
primarily  concerned  in  the  function:  but,  doubtless,  offer  secondary 
advantages  of  no  little  importance.  This  conclusion,  would,  however, 
seem  to  admit,  what  is  not  by  any  means  universally  admitted,  that  the 

'  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  ii.  3. 

«  Alt.  Smell,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Pt.  ixxvi.  p.  694,  Lond.,  June,  1 849. 

*  El^mens  de  Physiologic,  ^t.  13dme  par  B^nurd,  p.  202,  Bruxelles,  1837. 
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olfactory  is  the  sole  or  chief  nerve  of  smell.  Especially  difficult  is  it 
to  embrace  this  view,  and  not  to  believe  that  the  spongy  bones  and 
sinuses,  on  which  the  fifth  pair  are  distributed,  are  agents  in  perfecting 
the  sense,  when  we  find  them  so  largely  developed  in  animals  that  possess 
unusual  delicacy  of  smell,  as  the  dog  and  elephant.  It  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  the  ancients  believed  the  olfactory  nerves  to  be  canals 
for  conveying  away  the  pituita  or  phlegm  from  the  brain.  Diemerbroeck, 
also,  maintained  this  view.^  At  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
however,  the  olfactory  was  supposed  to  be  the  proper  nerve  of  smell, 
and  the  opinion  prevailed,  with  few  dissentient  voices,  until  within  the 
last  few  years.  Inspection  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  nerve 
seems  to  indicate  it  as  admirably  adapted  for  special  sensibility  con- 
nected with  smell.  It  is  largely  developed  in  animals  in  proportion  to 
their  acuteness  of  the  sense,  and  is  distributed  on  the  very  part  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  direct  air,  loaded  with 
odorous  emanations,  in  order  that  they  may  be  appreciated.  M.  Ma- 
gendie*  has,  however,  endeavoured  to  show  by  experiment,  that  the  sense 
of  smell  is  in  no  wise,  or  little,  dependent  upon  the  olfactory  nerve,  but 
upon  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  Prior  to  the  institution  of  his  experi- 
ments, he  had  observed  with  astonishment,  that  after  he  had  removed 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  the  olfactory  nerves  of  animals,  they 
still  preserved  this  sense.  He  had  noticed,  too,  that  it  continued  in 
lunatics,  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  in  whom  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  appeared,  on  dissection,  greatly  disorganized.  These 
facts  induced  him  to  expose  the  olfactory  nerves  on  living  animals,  and 
to  experiment  upon  them;  and  he  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
nerves  were  insensible  to  puncture,  pressure,  and  the  contact  of  the  most 
odorous  substances.  He  afterwards  satisfied  himself,  that  after  their 
division  the  pituitary  membrane  not  only  preserved  its  general  sensibi- 
lity, appreciated  the  contact  of  bodies^  but  also,  strong  odours,  those  of 
ammonia,  acetic  acid,  oil  of  lavender,  DippeFs  oil,  &;c.  On  the  other 
hand,  having  divided  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  within  the  cranium,  and 
left  the  olfactory  nerves  entire,  he  remarked,  that  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane had  lost  its  general  sensibility;  was  no  longer  sensible  to  contact 
of  any  kind;  and  had  lost  the  power  of  appreciating  odours.  From 
these  experiments,  he  considered  himself  justified  in  inferring,  that  the 
olfactory  nerve  does  not  preside  over  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
nose;  that  it  has,  at  the  most,  a  special  sensibility  as  concerns  odours; 
and  that  if  the  olfactory  be  the  nerve  of  smell,  it  requires  the  influence 
of  the  fifth  pair,  in  order  that  it  may  act.  Lastly;  he  asks,  may  not  the 
general  and  special  sensibility  be  comprised  in  the  same  nerve  in  the 
sense  of  smell,  as  they  are  in  that  of  taste; — in  the  fifth  pair? 

These  experiments  are  interesting;  but  they  by  no  means  establish, 
that  the  fifth  pair  is  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  numerous  facts,  already 
mentioned,  attract  us  irresistibly  to  the  first  pair  or  olfactory^  as  they 
have  been  exclusively  called.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
fifth  is  concerned  in  all  the  facial  senses;  that  it  conveys  to  them  general 

*  Anatome  Corporis  Humani,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  Ultrajoct,  1672. 

*  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  2de  Mit,  i.  132. 
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sensibiKty  or  feeling;  and  that  some  of  them  are  unqiieBtionably  sup- 
plied with  nenres  of  special  sensibility; — the  eye  with  the  optic;  and 
the  ear  with  the  auditory;  but  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
exert  its  special  function,  without  the  integrity  of  the  fifth.  The  olfac- 
tory nerve  is  probably  in  this  category, — is  the  nerve  of  special  sensi- 
bility. It  is  true,  that  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Masendie  the  animal 
appeared  to  be  affected  by  odorous  substances,  after  the  division  of  the 
first  pair;  but  a  source  of  fallacy  existed  here,  in  discriminating  accu- 
rately between  the  general  and  special  sensibility.  Some  of  the  sub- 
stances employed  were  better  adapted  for  eliciting  the  former  than  the 
latter; — ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  for  example. 

The  immediate  function  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  to  appreciate  odours. 
In  this  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  sense.  The  function  is  in- 
stinctive; requires  no  education;  and  is  exerted  as  soon  as  the  parts 
have  attained  the  necessary  degree  of  development.  In  many  respects 
the  sense  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  taste;  and  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  each  are  frequently  confounded.  In  the  nutritive 
function,  the  smell  serves  as  a  kind  of  advanced  guard  or  sentinel  to 
the  taste ;  and  warns  us  of  the  disagreeable  or  agreeable  nature  of  the 
aliment;  but  if  a  substance  repugnant  to  the  smell  be  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  the  smell  soon  loses  its  aversion,  or  at  least  becomes  less  disa- 
greeably impressed.  The  smell  is  not,  however,  in  man  so  useful  as  a 
sentinel  to  the  taste,  as  it  is  to  animals:  there  are  many  bodies, — those 
containing  prussic  acid  for  example, — which  are  extremely  pleasing  by 
the  odours  they  exhale,  and  yet  are  noxious  to  man.  In  the  ammal 
kingdom,  this  sense  is  greatly  depended  upon,  and  is  rarely  a  fallacious 
guide.  It  enables  animals  to  make  the  proper  selection  of  the  noxious 
from  the  innocent; — the  alimentary  from  that  which  is  devoid  of  nutri- 
ment ; — the  agreeable  from  the  disagreeable ;  and  the  power  appears  to 
be  instinctive  or  dependent  upon  inappreciable  varieties  of  structure  in 
the  organs  concerned  in  olfaction. 

As  an  intellectual  sense,  smell  is  not  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  than 
taste.  Its  mediate  functions  are  very  limited.  It  enables  the  chemist, 
mineralogist,  and  perfumer,  to  discriminate  bodies  from  each  other. 
We  can,  likewise,  by  it  form  a  slight — but  only  a  slight — idea  regard- 
ing the  distance  and  direction  of  bodies,  owing  to  the  greater  intensity 
of  odours  near  an  odorous  body,  than  at  a  distance  from  it.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  information  of  this  kind  derived  by  olfac- 
tion is  inconsiderable;  but  in  the  blind;  and  in  the  savage,  who  is 
accustomed  to  exercise  all  his  external  senses  more  than  the  civilized, 
its  sphere  of  utility  and  accuracy  is  largely  augmented.  Of  this  we 
shall  have  to  speak  presently.  We  find  it,  too,  surprisingly  developed 
in  certain  animals;  in  which  it  is  considered,  by  the  eloquent  Buffon,  as 
an  eye  that  sees  objects  not  only  where  they  are,  but  where  they  have 
been, — as  an  organ  of  gustation,  by  which  the  animal  tastes  not  only 
what  it  can  touch  and  seize,  but  even  what  is  remote,  and  cannot  be 
attained;  and  he  esteems  it  a  universal  organ  of  sensation,  by  which 
animals  are  most  readily  and  most  frequently  impressed;  by  which  they 
act  and  determine,  and  recognise  whatever  is  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
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opposition  to,  their  nature.  The  hoTind  amongst  quadrnpeds  affords  us 
a  familiar  example  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  sense.  For  hours 
after  the  passage  of  game,  it  is  capable  of  detecting  its  traces;  and  the 
bloodhound  can  be  trained  to  indicate  the  human  footsteps  with  unerr- 
ing certainty. 

Until  of  late  years,  it  was  almost  universally  believed,  that  many  of 
the  birds  of  prey  possess  an  astonishingly  acute  sense  of  smell.  Hum- 
boldt* relates,  that  in  Peru,  Quito,  and  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
when  they  are  desirous  of  taking  the  gigantic  condor —  VuUurgryphus 
of  Linnaeus — they  kill  a  cow,  or  horse,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  odour 
of  the  dead  animal  attracts  those  birds  in  numbers,  and  in  places  where 
they  were  scarcely  known  to  exist.  It  is  asserted,  too,  that  vultures 
went  from  Asia  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  attracted  thither  by  the  smell  of  the  killed!'  Pliny,' 
however,  exceeds  almost  all  his  contemporaries  in  his  assertions  on  this 
matter.  He  affirms,  that  the  vulture  and  the  raven  have  the  sense  of 
smell  so  delicate,  that  they  can  foretell  the  death  of  a  man  three  days 
beforehand,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  their  prey  they  arrive  upon  the 
spot  the  night  before  his  dissolution!  The  turkey-buzzard  of  the 
United  States  is  a  bird  of  this  class,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
soon  they  collect  from  immense  distances  after  an  animal  has  died  in 
the  forests.  The  observations  and  experiments  of  the  ornithologist 
Audubon^  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  this  bird  possesses  the 
sense  of  smell  in  a  less  degree  than  the  carnivorous  quadruped.  He 
stuffed  the  skin  of  a  deer  with  hay,  and  after  the  whole  had  become 
perfectly  dry  and  hard,  placed  it  in  an  open  field  on  its  back,  and  in 
the  attitude  of  a  dead  animal.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  vul- 
ture was  observed  flying  towards  it,  which  alighted  near,  and  began  to 
attack  it;  tearing  open  the  seams,  and  pulling  out  the  hay;  but  finding 
that  it  could  obtain  nothing  congenial  to  its  taste,  it  took  flight.  It 
was  found,  too,  that  when  animals  in  an  advanced  state  of  putridity 
were  lightly  covered  over  so  as  to  prevent  vultures  from  seeing  them, 
they  remained  undisturbed  and  undiscovered,  although  the  birds  re- 
peatedly flew  over  them.  In  some  other  experiments  it  was  found, 
that  birds  of  prey  were  attracted  by  well-executed  representations  of 
dead  animals  painted  on  canvass  and  exposed  in  the  fields, — and  in 
others,  that  young  vultures,  enclosed  in  a  cage,  exhibited  no  tokens  of 
their  perceiving  food,  when  it  could  not  be  seen  by  them,  however  near 
them  it  was  brought.  These  results — ^which  were  obtained,  also,  by 
Dr.  Bachman  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina — are  strange,  inasmuch  as  uie  olfactory 
apparatus  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  when  examined  by  the  comparative 
anatomist,  exhibits  great  development,  and  admirable  adaptation  for 
acuteness  of  smell.  They  are  confirmed,  however,  by  more  recent  expe- 
riments on  the  condor  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,^  a  distinguished  natu- 

*  Reo.  de  Zoolog.  et  d'Anat  Comp^  2de  liyr.,  p.  73,  Paris,  1807. 

*  Haller,  edit,  cit.,  torn.  ▼.  lib.  ziv.  p.  158.    *  Hist  Nat.,  lib.  z.  cap.  6,  p.  230,  Lngd.  1587. 
<  Ornithological  Biography,  p.  33,  Boston,  1835;  Loudon^s  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist,  vil  167. 

*  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geography  of  the  countries  visited 
during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  round  the  World.    Amer.  edit.,  New  York,  1846. 
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ralist.  He  tied  seyeral  condors  by  ropes  in  a  long  row  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wall;  and  having  folded  up  a  piece  of  meat  in  white  paper,  be 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  carrying  it  in  his  hand  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  yards  from  them;  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
it.  He  then  threw  it  on  the  ground  within  oner  yard  of  an  old  male 
bird,  which  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  attention,  but  regarded  it 
no  more.  With  a  stick  he  pushed  it  closer  and  closer,  until  at  last  the 
bird  touched  it  with  its  beak :  the  paper  was  then  instantly  t<^n  off 
•  with  fury,  and  at  the  same  moment  every  condor  in  the  long  row  b^an 
struggling,  and  flapping  its  wings.  ^^  Under  the  same  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  deceived  a  dog.*' 

As  the  organ  of  smell,  in  all  animals  that  respire  air,  is  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  it  is  probable  that  its  seat,  in 
insects,  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  air  tubes.  This  sense  appears  to  guide 
them  to  the  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  to  the  execution  of  most  of  the 
few  offices  they  perform  during  their  transient  existence.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  are  deceived  by  the  resemblance  between  odours  of  sub^ 
stances  very  different  in  other  qualities.  Certain  plants,  for  example, 
emit  a  cadav^ous  odour  similar  to  putrid  flesh,  by  which  the  flesh-fly 
is  attracted,  and  led  to  deposit  its  ova  in  places  that  can  furnish  no 
food  to  its  future  progeny. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  organ  of  smell,  i^an  is  undoubtedly 
worse  situate  than  most  animals ;  and  all  things  being,  in  other  respects, 
equal,  it  may  be  fair  to  presume,  that  those,  in  which  the  olfactory 
membrane  is  most  extensive,  possess  the  sense  of  smell  most  acutely. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  certain  animals,  which  have  the  sense  of 
smell  in  the  highest  degree,  feed  on  the  most  fetid  substances.  The 
dog,  for  instance,  riots  in  putridity;  and  the  birds  of  prey,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  but  whose  acuteness  of  smell,  we  have  seen, 
has  been  contested,  have  similar  enjoyment.  The  turkey-buzzard  is  so 
fetid  and  loathsome,  that  his  captors  are  glad  to  loosen  him  from  bond- 
age ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  his  ordinary  foetor  be  insufficient  to 
produce  his  release,  he  affords  an  irresistible  incentive,  by  ejecting  the 
putrid  contents  of  his  stomach  upon  them  !^ 

One  inference  may,  perhaps,  be  drawn  from  thb  penchant  of  animals 
with  exquisite  olfactories  for  putrid  substances ; — that  the  taste  of  the 
epicure  for  game,  kept  until  it  has  attained  the  requisite  fumet,  is  not 
80  unnatural  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

Like  the  senses  already  described,  that  of  smell  is  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  influence  of  volition : — in  other  words,  it  can  be  exerted 
actively  J  and  passively.  Its  active  exercise — as  when  we  smell  any 
substance  to  enjoy  its  sweets,  or  test  its  odorous  qualities — generally 
requires  prehension,  the  proper  direction  of  the  head  towards  the  object, 
and  more  or  less  contraction  of  certain  muscles  of  the  alse  nasi.  Doubt- 
less, here  again,  the  papillsB  are  capable  of  being  erected  under  atten- 
tion, as  in  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  disagreeable  odours; 
and,  if  necessary,  prevent  their  ingress  altogether,  by  compressing  the 
nostrils  with  the  upper  extremity. 

'  WilMn's  American  Ornithology,  by  Ceo.  Ord,  Pbilad^  1803-1814. 
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Lastly: — like  the  other  senses,  smell  is  capable  of  great  improvement 
bj  education.  The  perfumer  arriyes,  by  habit,  at  an  accurate  discri- 
mination of  the  nicest  shades  of  odours ;  and  the  chemist  and  the 
apothecary  employ  it  to  aid  them  in  distinguishing  bodies  from  each 
other ;  and  in  pointing  out  the  changes  that  take  place  in  them,  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  light,  moisture,  &c.  In  this  way,  it  becomes  a 
useful  chemical  test.  The  efiect  of  education  is  likewise  shown,  by  the 
difierence  between  a  dog  kept  regularly  accustomed  to  the  chase,  and 
one  that  has  not  been  trained.  For  the  same  reason,  in  man,  the  sense 
is  more  exquisite  in  the  savage  than  in  the  civilized  state.  In  the  latter, 
he  can  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  means  for  discriminating  the  proper- 
^ties  of  bodies ;  and  hence  has  less  occasion  for  acutene^s  of  smell  than 
in  the  former ;  whilst,  agdin,  in  the  latter  state,  numbers  destroy  the 
sense  to  procure  pleasure.  The  use  of  snuff  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  these  destructive  influences. 

Of  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  savage  we  have  an 
example  on  the  authority  of  Humboldt :  he  affirms,  that  the  Peruvian 
Indians  in  the  middle  of  the  night  can  distinguish  the  different  races 
by  their  smell, — whether  they  are  European,  American,  Indian,  or 
negro.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  delicacy  of  olfaction 
generally  observed  in  the  blind.  .  The  boy  Mitchell,*  who  was  bom 
blind  and  deaf,  and  whose  case  will  have  to  be  referred  to  hereafter, 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  the  room  by 
smell  alone.  A  gentleman,  blind  from  birth,  from  some  unaccountable 
impression  of  dread  or  antipathy,  could  never  endure  the  presence  of 
a  cat  in  the  apartment.  One  day,  in  company,  he  suddenly  leaped 
up ;  got  upon  an  elevated  seat ;  and  exclaimed,  that  a  cat  was  in  the 
room,  begging  them  to  remove  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  company, 
after  careful  inspection,  assured  him  he  was  under  an  illusion.  He 
persisted  in  his  assertion  and  state  of  agitation ;  when,  on  opening  the 
door  of  a  small  closet,  it  was  found  that  a  cat  had  been  accidentally 
shut  up  in  it. 

SENSE  OF  HEARING  OR  AUDITION. 

Audition  makes  known  to  us  the  peculiar  vibrations  of  sonorous 
bodies,  that  constitute  sounds.  It  differs  from  the  senses  which  have 
already  been  described,  in  the  fact,  that  contact  is  not  required  between 
the  organ  of  sense  and  the  sonorous  body;  or  between  it  and  any 
emanation  from  the  body.  It  is,  however,  a  variety  of  touch,  but  pro- 
duced by  a  medium  acted  upon  by  the  vibratory  body. 

1.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGAN  OP  HEARING. 

The  auditory  apparatus  is  a  subject  of  intricate  study  to  the  young 
anatomist ;  and  unfortunately  when  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  minute  portions  to  which  distinct  and  difficult  appellations 
have  been  appropriated,  he  has,  as  in  many  other  cases,  attained  a 
tedious  detail  of  names,  without  having  added  to  his  stock  of  physio- 

•  Wardrop's  History  of  James  Mitchell,  Lond^  1813;  and  Dugnld  Stewarts  ElemenUof 
the  Philosophy  of  tlie  Human  Mind,  iii.  401,  3d  edit,  Lond^  180b. 
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View  of  the  Left  Ear  in  its  Natural 
State. 

Ij  2.  Origin  and  termination  of  the 

helix.    3.  Antheljx.   4.  Antitragni.    5. 

Tragus.    6    Lobaa  of  the  external  ear. 

7.  Points  to  the  scapha,  and  ii  on  the 

8.  Ck)ncha. 


logical  information.  Happily,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  purpose  to  go  so  minutely 
into  the  description  of  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing. According  to  the  plan  hitherto  pur- 
saed,  allusion  will  be  made  to  those  portions 
only  that  concern  the  physiological  in- 
quirer. 

In  the  ear,  as  well  as  in  the  eye,  we  have 
the  distinction  between  the  physical  and 
neryous  portions  of  the  organ  more  clearly 
exhibited  than  in  the  skin,  mouth,  or  nose. 
The  nervous  portion  is  situate  deeply 
within  the  organ ;  and  the  parts  between 
it  and  the  exterior  act  physically — on  so- 
norous vibrations,  in  the  case  of  the  ear ; 
and  on  light,  in  that  of  the  eye. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  hitherto  con- 
sidered are  symmetrical.  Those  of  audi- 
tion are  two  in  number,  distinct  but  har- 
monious, and  situate  at  the  sides  of  the 
head,  in  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  ge- 
nerally called,  from  its  hardness,  pars  pe-  /.^Mc^uB^aodit^rfui^^remai 
trosa^    and     by    the 

French  and  German  Fig.  64. 

anatomists  regarded 
as  a  distinct  bone, 
under  similar  appella- 
tions— Le  Rocker  j^n^ 
Fel8enbein,("rock- 
bone.'*)  This  bone  is 
seated  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  so  that  the 
internal  parts  of  the 
auditory  organ  are 
deeply  and  securely 
lodged. 

For  facility  of  de- 
scription, the  ear  may 
be  divided  into  three 
portions: — 1.  Exter- 
nd  ear  or  that  exte- 
rior to  the  membrana 
tympani;  2.  Middle 
ear — the  space  con- 
tained  between    the 

membrana        tympani  ykw  by  disaecting  away  the  surrounding  petrous  bone.    Theityk 

and  internal  ear  *  and  pcocess  projects  below  ^  and  the  inner  Burrace  of  the  carotid  canal 

8      —J        ,  '  seen  above  the  Eustachian  tube. 

.  The  internal   ear 

in  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed. 

1.  External  Ear,     This  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  com 


General  View  of  the  External,  Middle,  and  Internal  Ear,  as  seen 
in  a  Prepared  Section.    (From  Scarpa.) 

a.  The  auditory  canal,  b.  The  tympanum  or  middle  ear.  e.  Eus- 
tachian tube,  leading  to  the  pharynx,  d.  Cochlea;  and  e.  Semicir- 
cular canals  and  vestibule,  seen  on  their  exterior,  ai  brought  into 

'"         ^' ^ *^  --     Theitvioid 
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monly  looked  upon  as  an  acoustic  instrument^  for  collecting  the  so- 
norous rajs  or  vibrations,  and  directing  them,  in  a  concentrated  state, 
to  the  parts  within.  It  is  composed  of  the  pavilion,  and  meatus  audi- 
toriuB  extemvs. 

The  pavilion  varies  in  size  and  position  in  different  individuals.    It 
is  the  fibro-cartilaginous,  thin,  expanded  portion,  which  is  an  append- 
age, as  it  were,  to  the  head.     It  is  irregular  on  its  anterior  surface ; 
presenting  several  eminences  and  depressions.     The  eminences  are  five 
in  number;  and  have  been  called,  bj  anatomists,  helix,  anthelix,  tragus, 
antitraguSy  and  Uhe.     The  helix  forms  the  rim  of  the  pavilion:  the 
tragiLS  is  the  small  nipple-like  projection  on  the  facial  side  of  the 
meatus  auditorius;  the  antitragus  is  the  projection  opposite  to  this, — 
forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  anthelix;  and  the  lobule  is  the  fattj, 
pendulous  portion,  to  which  ear-rings  are  attached.     The  depressions 
are  three  in  number — the  groove  0/  the  helix  or  cavitas  innominata; 
the  fossa  navicularis  or  scapha ;  and  the  concha.     The  name  of  the 
first  sufficiently  indicates  its  situation ;  the  second  is  nearer  the  meatus 
auditorius;  and  the  third  is  the  expanded  portion,  which  joins  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meatus,  and  is  bounded  bj  the  anthelix,  tragus,  and 
antitragus.     The  pavilion  is  supple  and  elastic;  and,  beneath  the  skin 
are  numerous  sebaceous  follicles,  which  are  distinctly  perceptible,  and 
give  the  skin  its  polish,  and  probably  a  portion  of  its  suppleness.    On 
the  different  eminences,  some  muscular  fibres  are  perceptible,  which  it 
is  not  necessary,  for  our  purpose,  to  distinguish ;  for  in  man  at  least 
they  are  but  vestiges — as  the  French  term  them — to  indicate  the  uni- 
form plan  that  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  formation  of  verte- 
brated  animals :  if  they  have  any  office  it  must  be  unimportant.    Nu- 
merous vascular  and  nervous  ramifications 
are  distributed  on  the  pavilion.     It  is  at- 
tached to  the  head  by  different  ligaments, 
called — from  their  situation  or  attachments 
— zf/gomato-auricular  or  anterior-auricu- 
lar : — temporo-auricular    or    superior-au- 
ricular, and  mastoido-auricular  or  posteri' 
or-auricular ;  all  of  which  terminate  on 
the   convex   part  of  the   concha.     Three 
muscles,  in  animals  at  least,  are  attached 
to  the  ear  to  move  the  pavilion.     These 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  ligaments 
described;   and  have  similar  names.    In 
man,  they,  again,  are  mere  vestiges;  but  in 
many  animals — as    the  horse — they  are 
largely  developed,  and  capable  of  moving 
the   pavilion   in   various   directions;    ana 
there  are  persons,  who  possess  a  degree  of 
voluntary  power  over  it. 

The  meatus  auditorius  extemus  extends 


Fig.  65. 


Anterior  View  of  the  External  Ear, 
as  well  aB  of  the  Meatus  Audito- 
riuSj  Labyrinth,  &c. 

1.  The  opening  into  the  ear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  concha.    2.  Meatus  au- 
ditorius extemus  or  cartilaginous  ca-    ^  -       .  •  -     i  i.     */v 
nal.    3.  Membrana  tyrapani  stretched    from  the  inner   CXtrCmity  Of  the  COnCUa  W 

S'L^yriiTtl.-.  *•  "''"™'-  '•  ^"'^'-  the  membrana  tympani.    In  the  adult,  it 
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is  about  an  inch  long;  narrower  in  its  middle  than  extremities;  longer 
inferiorly  than  superiorly,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  membrana 
tympani;  and  slightly  curved  upwards  about  its  middle.  The  outer 
orifice  is  furnished  with  down  or  hairs — vibrissw — like  the  orifices  of 
certain  other  canals.  The  meatus  is  osseous,  for  the  space  of  half  an 
inch,  and  penetrates  the  temporal  bone.  More  externally,  it  is  formed 
of  fibro-cartilage, — a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  concha.  It  is  lined  by 
an  extension  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it  proceedi^ 
inwards,  and  is  ultimately  reflected  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani.  Beneath  this  skin,  numerous  sebaceous  glands  or  folli- 
cles are  situate,  which  secrete  the  bitter  humour,  called  cerumen.  This 
humour  occasionally  becomes  inspissated;  obstructs  the  canal ;  prevents 
sonorous  vibrations  from  reaching  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  thus 
the  cause  of  deafness.  Softening  it,  by  means  of  warm  water  or  oil, 
or  soap  and  water  dropped  into  the  meatus,  and  removing  it  by  means 
of  the  syringe,  restores  the  hearing. 

The  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus  arbitrarily  termed  the  exter- 
temal  ear^  is  a  complete  cul-de-sae,  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
common  integument.  There  is  no  opening  communicating  with  the 
next  portion — the  middle  ear ; — the  membrana  tympani^  with  its  der- 
moid envelopes,  forming  at  once  the 
medium   of   union   and   separation  Fig-  ^6. 

between  the  two.     A  knowledge  of  a  a 

this  fact  would  somewhat  diminish 
the  alarm  in  cases  where  insects  or 
other  extraneous  bodies  get  into  the 
meatus.  The  pain  is  excruciating, 
owing  to  the  great  general  sensibi- 
lity of  this  portion  of  the  auditory 
apparatus ;  but  the  chief  dread  en- 
tertained  is,  that  the  irritating  sub-  ^^'^''^^:^rrLS^^^^^^^^  ^' 

stance  may  pass  into  the  head.     It     ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^.    ^  ^^^^^^   3  g^. 
cannot  proceed  further    than   the  pes.  4.  incus. 
membrana  tympani,  and  even  if  it 

were  able  to  clear  this  obstacle,  insuperable  impediments  would  exist 
to  its  farther  progress  inwardly. 

2.  The  middle  ear  includes  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the  small 
bones  contained  in  the  cavity,  the  mastoid  cells.  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 
Like  the  last,  it  belongs  to  the  physical  portion  of  the  ear.  The 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  has  the  shape  of  a  portion 
of  an  irregular  cylinder.  Its  name  is,  indeed,  not  inappropriate.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  drum ;  not  only  in  form,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  fanction.  The  outer  extremity  is  closed,  as  in  a  drum,  by  the 
membrana  tympani*  This  membrane  is  not  situate  vertically  in  the 
meatus;  but  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards;  so  that  the  cavity  is 
broader  above  than  below.  It  is  very  thin  and  transparent,  and  con- 
sists of  three  layers,  the  outermost  formed  by  the  membrane  lining 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus ;  the  innermost  belonging  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  and  the  middle  the  membrane 
proper.     On  its  inner  side  passes  the  nerve  called  chorda  tympani; 
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and  its  centre  affords  attachment  to  one  extremity  of  the  chain  of 
small  bones, — to  the  handle  of  the  malletM.  The  proper  tissue  of  the 
membrane  is  dry,  and  it  is  generally  esteemed  to  be  devoid  of  fibres^ 
vessels,  and  nerves.  Sir  Everard  Home,^  however,  asserts,  that  it  is 
muscular;  that  its  fibres  run  from  the  circumference  towards  the  cen- 
tre, and  are  attached  to  the  malleus ;  and  that  if  the  membrane  of  the 
human  ear  be  completely  exposed  on  both  sides  by  removing  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  the  cuticular  covering  be  washed  off  from  its  external 
surface,  and  it  be  placed  in  a  clear  light,  the  radiated  direction  of  its 
fibres  may  be  easily  detected.  This  fibrous  arrangement,  Sir  Everard 
conceives  to  be  muscular,  and  on  this  he  founds  some  ingenious  specu- 
lations, to  be  hereafter  noticed,  regarding  the  appreciation  of  sounds. 
The  discovery  of  a  fibrous  structure  would,  however,  by  no  means 
prove,  that  the  membrane  is  capable  of  contracting;  or  that  it  is 
formed  of  muscular  tissue.  Many  ligaments,  which  consist  of  gelatin^ 
and  are,  consequently,  not  contractile  like  muscles,  are  distinctly 
fibrous  in  their  arrangement.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tendons,  whose 
utility,  as  conductors  of  force  developed  by  muscle,  would  be  mate- 
rially interfered  with,  were  they  possessed  of  contractility.  Again : — 
Messrs.  Ruysch,*  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,'  a£Srm, 
that  the  membrana  tympani  is  vascular, — Sir  Everard  asserting,  that 
the  vessels,  in  their  distribution,  resemble  those  of  the  iris,  and  are 
nearly  half  as  numerous; — their  general  direction  being  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.     It  is  not  easy  to  account 

for  this  discrepancy  amongst  practical  ana- 
Fig.  67.  tomists  as  to  the  structure  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  A  part  of  it  is  probably  refer- 
able to  some  having  directed  their  attention 
to  the  membrane  proper;  and  others  to  the 
membrane  with  its  dermoid  coverings,  which 
are  highly  vascular. 

The  inner  extremity  of  the  drum  is 
partly  osseous,  partly  membranous.  Nearly 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani is  the  foramen  ovale  sen  vestibtUare^ 
called,  also,  the  fenestra  avalis  seu  vestibu- 
laris^ situate  vertically,  and  forming  a  com- 
Ossicies  of  the  left  Ear  articulated,  muuication  between  the  middle  and  internal 

and  seen  from  the  outside  and  be-  tj.  •       i        j  -l  i. 

low.  ear.     It  is  closed  by  a  membrane — consist- 

m  Head  of  the  malleus  below  iDg)  Hto  the  mombraua  tympani,  of  three 

?ro!SSi;.%'c^i;tr1^  layers— to  which  is  attached  the  base  of  the 

the  root  ofwhich  ib  the  short  proceaa.  stapcs.  the  iuuer  extrcmitv  of  the  chaiu  of 

h.  Manubrium,  or  handle.    «c.  Short  vjx1-i.xj.1-  xL  'x 

crui:  and /c,  long  cru8  of  the  incus,  ossides  tnat  strctcbes  across  tuo   cavity. 

Si'n^  w^th'the".^^^^^^  Immediately  below  the  foramen  ovale  is  the 

apV<^eS,t^?^VTy^^^^^^^  bony  projection  called  iU  promontory ;  and 

o,  with  the  itapes.  s.  Base  of  the  bcueath  this,  again,  a  sccoud  opening,  called 

stapes.— Magnified  three   diameters.     /•  j.       j  i?  :y  x 

(From  Arnold.)  foramen  rotundum  seu  cochleare^  sxiafene^- 

>  Philoa.  Transact,  for  1800,  P.  i  p.  1,  and  Lectures  cm  Comp.  Anat,iiL  262,  Lond^  1823. 

*  Epist.  Anat.  octava,  p.  10.    Amstel^  1724. 

•  Anat  and  Physiol.,  edited  hyh  D.  GodmaB,6th  Amer.  edit,  ii.  253,  New  York,  1827. 
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bra  rotunda  sen  cochUariiy  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
middle  ear  and  the  external  scala  of  the  cochlea.  This  foramen  is 
closed  by  a  membrane,  similar  to  that  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  not,  like 
it,  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  the  tympanum, — but  situate  ob- 
liquely. There  is  no  communication  by  a  chain  of  bones  between  it  and 
the  membrana  tympanL 

The  «maS  bane$  or  099%cle9  are  four  in  number,  so  connected  with 
each  other  as  to  form  a  bent  lever ;  one  extremity  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  tympanic  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani, — the  other  to  the 
membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale.  These  bones  are  usually  termed, 
from  their  shape — ^beginning  with  the  most  external,  and  following  their 
order — maUeu%j  ineu%y  o%  orhicularey  (by  some  not  considered  a  distinct 
bone,  but  a  process  of  the  incus,)  and  stapes.  A  small  muscular  appa- 
ratus,—consisting  of  three  muscles,  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus; 
intemal  muscle  of  the  same  bone;  and  muscle  of  the  stapes^ — is  attached 
to  the  cham,  which  it  can  stretch  or  relax ;  and,  of  course,  it  produces 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  membranes  to  which  the  chain  is  attached. 

Bellingeri^  thinks,  that  the  fifth  pair  regulates  altogether  the  invo- 
luntary motions  of  the  middle  ear. 

At  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  is  the  tympanic  ex- 
tremity of  a  canal,  through  which  the  drum  receives  the  air  it  contains. 
This  canal,  called  Eustachian  tube^  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  pro- 
ceeds obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  from  the  middle  ear  tojthe  lateral 
and  superior  part  of  the  pharynx,  into  which  it  opens  behind  the  pos- 
terior nares.  It  is  partly  osseous,  partly  fibro-cartilaginous  and  mem- 
branous; and,  towards  its  pharyngeal  extremity,  expands,  terminating 
by  an  oval  aperture  resembling  a  cleft.  Throughout  its  course  it  is 
lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of 
that  of  the  nasal  foss»,  and  is  capable  of  being  more  or  less  contracted 
and  expanded  by  the  muscles,  which  compose  and  move  the  velum  palati. 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates,  by  a  short  and  ragged 
canal,  with  numerous  cells  contained  in  the  mastoid  process.  These 
cells  open  into  each  other,  and  vary  in  number,  size,  and  arrangement 
in  different  individuals,  and  animals.  They  are  called  mastoul  cells. 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  larger  in  animals  whose  sense  of  hear- 
ing is  most  acute.  In  man,  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
hiuf  an  inch  broad,  and  is  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  same  mem- 
brane as  that  which  lines  the  Eustachian  tube.  This  membrane,  as  we 
have  seen,  covers  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  membranes  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  foramen  rotundum.  It  likewise  lines  the  mastoid 
cells,  and  is  reflected  over  the  small  bones. 

The  middle  ear  does  not  exist  in  every  animal  endowed  with  hearing. 
It  does  not  begin  to  appear  lower  in  the  scale  than  reptiles ;  and  is  by 
no  means  equally  complex  in  all.  Frequently,  the  chain  of  bones  is 
entirely  wanting;  and  at  other  times  we  find  one  bone  only. 

8.  The  intemal  ear  or  labyrinth  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
i4)paratus.  It  consists  of  several  irregular  cavities  in  the  pars  petrosa 
of  the  temporal  bone,  in  which  the  nerve  of  audition  is  distributed.   It  is, 

'  EdiDh.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1834,  p.  128. 
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bone  in  which  it  lies  embedded. 

V.  Vestibule.  X,  Y,  Z.  Semicir- 
calar  canals.  K.  Cochlea.  O.  Fe- 
nestra ovalis.   R.  Fenestra  rotunda. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  68.  consequently,  here  that  the  physical  part  of 
audition  terminates,  and  the  nervous  begins. 
The  labyrinth  comprises  the  vestibule^  aemi- 
circular  canals^  and  cochlea.  The  vestibule — 
as  its  name  imports — is  the  hall,  that  com- 
municates with  all  the  other  cavities  of  the 
labyrinth.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  organ,  as  it  often  exists 
alone.  At  its  inner  surface  are  numerous 
small  foramina,  which  communicate  with  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  and 
through  which  the  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve  reach  the  labyrinth.  Externally,  it 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
LabypinthRepaiitedfromthesoiid  ^''^  ^y  the  foramen  ovale.  Posteriorly,  it 
opens  into  the  semicircular  canals  by  five  fora- 
mina; and  anteriorly,  by  a  single  foramen, 
into  the  internal  scala  of  the  cocElea.  There 
is,  also,  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  near  the 
common  orifice  of  the  two  vertical  semicircular  canals,  the  opening  of  a 
small,  bony  duct,  which  terminates  internally  at  the  posterior  surface  of 

the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
This  duct  is  called  aqu8eductu%  seu  diver* 
ticulum  vestibuli.  The  semicircular  ca- 
nals are  three  in  number,  and  occupy  the 
hinder  part  of  the  labyrinth.  They  are 
called  superior  vertical^  posterior  verti- 
cal,  and  horizontal.  They  are  cylindrical 
cavities,  curved  semicircularly,  and  are 
more  expanded  at  their  vestibular  origin, 
which  has  been,  therefore,  csklledampulla. 
They  are  constituted  of  a  plate  of  bone, 
situate  in  the  spon&;y  tissue  of  the  pars 
through  the  centre  of  the  modiolus,  petrosa,  and  all  01  them  communicate 
(Breschet.)  ^j^h  the  vestibulc.     The  cochlea  id  the 

thl-^<3lltVteL?n'^a'L"s'%^^^  ^ost  anterior  portion  of  the  labyrinth. 

nerve,  sending  its  filaments  through  centre  Jt  ig  go  Called  in  COnSCQUenCe  of  itS  TO- 
of  modiolus.    4,  4.  Scala  tympani  of  first  ,  ,  .  j^  i*  x 

turn  of  cochlea.  5,  5.  Scala  vestibuli  of  semblance — lu  man  ancl  mammalia — to  a 
iiIi'io?™aoss*ea;  oneVthefiTara*ntS*"the  suaiFs  shcll;  hcuce,  also,  its  Frcuch  and 
?S?o  iS^;?sTtil  um'iS^^^^^^  Germannames,Ztmap(m,and  Schnecke. 

tributed  upon  the  membrane  which  invests  It  is  the  mOSt  intricate  Dart  of  the  Orsan 
the  lamina.    7.  Membranous  portion  of  the       ^i  -  j-i  j.       3     -^      n 

lamina  spiralis.    8.  Loops  formed  by  fila-    Ot    Uearing,  and  QOCS  UOt    admit  01    CaSy 

^"/',.1^lZ":f  c'J:i^''io7To.  description.  It  is  a  conoidal  canal,  spl- 
|jJir.:n"h'"twSu'th™'miJSU'ilSi^^^^^^  ^"y,  convoluted,  making  two  tOTOS upon 

Scala  tympani  of  remaining  half  turn.    IS.    itSClf,  and  rCStlUg  OU  a    bouy  nUCleUS  Or 

dome  pia^d  over  this  half  turn  is  the  cu-  pillar.  Called  modiolus.  The  basc  of  the 
S^ioo"oflriS.tJSbSu'c"".U''I|S^  °»«1«"8  "  concave;  corresponds  to  the 

rally  around  to  constitute  the  infundibu-  bottOm  of  the  mCatUS  auditoriuS  iutcr- 
Inro  (2).      14.    The   helicotrema  through  .    .         .  -    .  n    i*  • 

which  a  bristle  is  passed  ;  its  lower  extre-  •  UUS,  and   IS   piCrCCd    by  Small    lOramina, 

dii1»rof'/S«'"''''^"*"' '''■''''■  through  which  the  filaments  of  the  au-. 


Cochlea  divided  parallel  with  its  axis, 
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ditory  nerve  reach  the  cochlea.  The  spiral  canal  Is  divided,  in  its 
whole  length,  by  a  partition,  half  osseous  and  half  membranous,  called 
tamina  spiralis;  so  that  two  distinct  tubes  are  thus  formed.  These  are 
the  scalsg  of  the  cochlea.  At  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  tbej  run  into 
each  other,  by  an  opening  termed  by  M.  Breschet  helicotrema;  and  at 
the  base,  one  turns  into  the  vestibule,  and  is  hence  called  superior  or 
vestibular  or  internal  scala;  the  other  communicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  is  called  inferior^ 
tympanicj  or  external  scala.  At  this  scala,  near  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum, a  bony  canal  begins,  which  proceeds  towards  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  pars  petrosa,  on  which  it  opens.  It  is  aquseductus  sen 
diverticulum  cochlear.  The  cochlea  does  not  exist  in  all  animals  that 
hear.  It  is  not,  therefore,  of  essential  importance.  It  varies,  too, 
greatly,  in  complication,  in  different  animals.  In  birds,  whose  hear- 
ing is  extremely  delicate,  it  merely  consists  of  a  short,  hollow,  bony 
process,  divided  into  two  scalae  but  without  any  spiral  arrangement.  In 
reptiles,  it  is  still  more  imperfect;  and  in  many  species  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist.     In  fishes  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 

Fig.  70. 


OsseouB  Labyrinth  laid  open  to  show  especially  the  Membranous  Labyrinth. 

X,  Y,  Z.  Semicircular  canals.  A,  A,  A.  AmpullflB.  P.  Perilymph  between  the  oiseous  and  mem- 
branous labyrinth.  U.  Utricle.  S.  Sacculus.  O,  O.  Cretaceous  bodies.  G.N.  Auditory  nerve.  K. 
Braneh  going  to  the  cochlea.    L.  Lamina  spiralis.    M.  Apex  of  modiolus.    D.  Portio  dura. 

The  different  cavities  of  the  intern^rl  ear  are  lined  by  an  extremely 
delicate  membrane.     In  many  animals  this  membrane  exists  alone, 
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Fig.  71. 


Auditory  Nerve. 

orpora  mmdrigeminm.  9,  9.  ProceBtii*  ^  cerebello  ad 
testes.  3,  3.  uorpora  reatiforroia.  4.  Fourth  rentricle.  5. 
Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartnm  ventriculam.  6.  CalamnB  scriptoriua, 
7.  Posterior  irn 


1.  Corpora  < 


without  any  bony  parietes.  It  exhales  at  its  inner  surface  a  limpid 
fluid,  called  liquor  or  lymph  of  Cotugno  or  Cotunnius,  perilymph  of 
Breschet,  which,  under  special  circumstances,  can  reflow  into  the  aqnse- 
ductus  vestibuli  and  aquseductus  cochleae.  This  fluid  is  contained  in  all 
the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear.     Within  that  of  the  osseous  labyrinth 

are  contained  membranes 
haying  nearly  the  shape  of 
the  vestibule  and  semicir- 
cular canals,  but  not  ex- 
tending into  the  cochlea. 
These  membranes,  which 
compose  what  has  been 
called  the  membran(yu$ 
labyrinthj  form  a  continu- 
ous but  close  sac,  contain- 
ing a  fluid,  endolymphj — 
termed  by  M.  De  Blainville 
vitrine  auditivey  from  its 
supposed  analogy  to  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 
It  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  perilymph,  which 
surrounds  it  on  the  outer 

ian  columns  of  spinal  cord  forming  bjr  their  Side,     and     intervenes    bc- 

divergence  the  point  of  the  calamus,  also  called  v«atnc/e  o/  4.«.o<»«    4f    nr\A    +Via    aii^Aa   aP 

Aramtiu*.    8.  Lines  of  origin  of  4th  ventricle,  and  of  auditory  "•ween    It    ana    ine    BlOeS   01 

nerve.  9.  Anterior  branch  distributed  to  cochlea.  10.  Poste-  ^Jjq  OSSCOUS  labvrinth  SO  aS 
rior  or  vestibular  branch.  U.  Utricnius  communis  concealing  •^ 

sacculuB  proprins  from  view.    12.  Ampulla  of  oblique  semi-  tO     pr^VOnt     any     COUtaCt. 

circular  canal.    13.  AmpuUs  of  perpendicular  and  horizontal  rpu^      r^-,^     ^r    "ll.^     .^.^...^ 

semicircular  canals.  -l*^©     lOrm    01     tnO     mcm- 

branous  vestibule  requires 
special  notice,  as  it  is  not  an  exact  imitation  of  the  osseous  cavity, 
being  composed  of  two  distinct  sacs  which  open  into  each  other;  one 
of  these  is  termed  utricle^  sinus  seu  alveus  utriculosusy  sacculus  vestir 

buliy   and  median   sinus; 
^-  ^^'  the  other,  saceultis.    Each 

sac  contains  in  its  interior 
a  small  mass  of  white  cal- 
careous matter  resembling 
powdered  chalk,  which 
seems  to  be  suspended  in 
the  fluid  of  the  sacs,  by 
means  of  nervous  filaments 
proceeding  from  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  G,  N,  Fig.  70. 
From  the  universal  pre- 
sence of  these  substances 
in  the  labyrinth  of  all  the 
mammalia,  and  from  their 
much  greater  size  and  hard- 
ness in  aquatic  animals,  it  is  presumable,  that  they  perform  some  office 
of  importance  in  audition.     They  are  termed  by  M.  Br^schet,  otoUthes 


Ampalla  of  the  External  Semicircular  MembraDous  Canal, 
showing  the  mode  of  termination  of  its  Nerve. 
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And  otoeanieSj  according  as  they  are  of  a  hard  or  a  soft  consistence. 
The  small  square  figures  (Fig.  70),  represent  their  size  and  appearance 
in  the  dog  and  the  hare. 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


Auditory  Nerve  taken  out  of  the  Cochlee. 

1, 1,  1.  Tmnk  of  the  nerye.  2,  2.  Its  filaments  in  the 
soon  owea  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  3,  3.  Its  anastomoses 
in  the  sooa  veaicuiaris. 


Papillae  of  the  Auditory  Nerve,  on  a 
segment  of  the  spiral  lamina  of  the 
cochlea  of  a  young  Mouse. 

The  lower  portion  is  the  osseous,  and 
the  higher  the  membranoas  part  of  the 
lamina.— Magnified  300  times. 


It  is  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  and  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  membranous  labyrinth,  that  the  auditory  or  acoustic  nerve  is  dis- 
tributed. This  nerve  is  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  of  most 
anatomists.  It  arises,  like  other  nerves  of  the  senses,  from  the  medulla 
oblongata;  and  near  the  anterior  paries  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Thence 
it  passes  obliquely  outwards,  forwards,  and  upwards,  and  enters  the 
meatus  auditorius  intemus,  the  foramen  of  which  is  situate  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  pars  petrosa.  The  base  of  this  meatus  corresponds 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vestibule,  and  to  the  base  of  the  cochlea. 
Through  the  first  foramen,  near  the  base  of  the  meatus,  the  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  or  facial  nerve  passes  to  gain  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius;  along  which  it  proceeds,  giving  off  filaments  to  different 
parts  of  the  middle  ear,  and  ultimately  issuing  by  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  to  be  lost  on  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Below  the  part  of  the 
meatus,  where  the  facial  nerve  emerges,  are  several  other  foramina, 
through  which  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  attain  the  labyrinth. 
These  are  distributed  to  the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea ; 
and  terminate,  by  very  delicate  ramifications,  in  the  tissue  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  labyrinth.  The  precise  mode 
in  which  the  ramifications  terminate  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute: 
•some  Bffirming,  that  they  end  in  papillae,  as  in  the  marginal  figure  flrom 
Treviranus  (Fig.  74);  otherp,  that  the  fibres  return  by  loops.  The 
arrangement  is  probably  analogous  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  retina.^ 

Such  is  the  apparatus  concerned  in  the  function  of  audition.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  physiology  of  these  different  parts,  and  the  assistance 

*  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  $  352,.  Lend.,  1842. 
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afforded  to  the  mind  by  this  sense,  it, is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  brief 
physical  disquisition  on  sound. 

2.   SOUND. 

If  a  body,  by  percussion  or  otherwise,  be  thrown  into  vibration, 
every  vibration  excites  ia  corresponding  wave  in  the  air;  and  these 
oscillations  are  propagated  in  all  directions,  until  gradually  lost  in  dis- 
tance ;  but  if  they  strike  on  the  organ  of  bearing  with  the  necessary 
force,  a  sensation  is  produced,  which  is  called  sound  or  noise.  The 
term,  however,  is  frequently  used  to  signify,  not  only  the  sensation, 
but  the  affection  of  the  air,  or  of  the  sonorous  body  by  which  the 
sensation  is  effected. 

That  bodies  move  or  oscillate  when  they  produce  sound  admits  of 
easy  detection.  We  can  see  it  in  drums,  bells,  musical  strings,  &c., 
whose  vibrations  are  extensive ;  and  can  arrest  them,  and  with  them 
the  sound,  by  putting  the  hand  upon  the  body,  or  muffling  it.  When- 
ever a  sonorous  body  is  struck,  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  its 
molecules  is  produced.  These,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  tend  to 
return  to  their  former  place.  This  is  done  by  a  series  of  oscillations, 
which  are,  at  first,  more  extensive;  but  become  gradually  less,  until 
they  finally  cease.  The  rapidity  of  these  oscillations  is  greater  in  bodies 
that  are  hard  and  elastic ;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  these 
two  qualities  render  a  body  sonorous.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
facility  to  say,  what  is  the  precise  cause  of  the  difference  of  sound  in 
analogous  bodies.  It  must  be  dependent  upon  intimate  composition,  but 
of  what  jiature  is  not  intelligible  to  us.  There  are  but  one  or  two 
individuals  in  Great  Britain,  who  have  been  celebrated  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  larger  order  of  bells  for  churches,  colleges,  &c.,  and  in 
certain  countries  the  art  is  comparatively  unknown.  Resonance  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  intimate  composition  of  the  body,  and  is  beauti- 
fully and  singularly  exhibited  in  the  Chinese  gong^  the  sound  of  which 
continues  to  rise  for  some  time  after  a  succession  of  rapid  and  forcible 
blows  has  been  inflicted. 

But,  in  order  that  sonorous  oscillations  may  affect  the  organ  of  sense, 
an  intermediate  body  is  necessary  to  repeat  and  transmit  them.  This 
body  is  called  the  vehicle  of  sounds  and  it  is  usually  air.  M.  De  Lamarck 
supposes  the  existence,  in  the  atmosphere,  of  a  vibrative  fluid  of  ^reat 
subtilty,  which  pervades  the  globe  as  well  as  the  bodies  on  its  surface; 
and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  affirms,  that  sound  "  is  a  matter  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  the  external  air,  with  the  polarized  air  of  the  sono- 
rous body!" — but  these  are  topics  that  belong  to  works  on  higher 
physics. 

Air,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  vehicle  for 
sound ;  and  the  loudness  of  the  sound  conveyed  by  it  is  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  its  density.  If  we  put  a  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air,  the  sound  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  faint,  and  when  the  air  is  exhausted  is  not  heard  at  all.  For  the 
same  reason  a  pistol  fired  on  the  top  of  the  Himala  Mountains  gives  a 
much  feebler  report  than  in  the  valleys  beneath. 

Sympathetic  sounds  afford  additional  evidences  of  the  carrying  power 
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of  air.  Every  Bonorons,  elastic  body  can  be  thrown  into  oscillations, 
if  the  air  sorrounding  it  be  made  to  tremble.  Thus,  if  we  sound  a 
note  near  a  piano-forte,  whose  dampers  are  raised  so  as  to  admit  of 
free  vibration,  the  string,  that  is  in  unison  with  the  tone  produced,  will 
vibrate  by  reciprocation;  and  a  wine-glass  or  goblet  may,  according  to 
Dr.  Amott,  be  made  to  tremble,  and  even  to  fall  from  a  table,  by 
sounding  on  a  violoncello  near  it  the  note  that  accords  with  its  own. 
The  strata  of  air,  in  proximity  with  the  sonorous  body,  receive  the  first 
impulses ;  and  from  these  they  are  successively  propagated  to  others ; 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  undulations  extend  from  the  place  in 
which  a  stone  is  cast  on  a  surface  of  smooth  water ;  except  that  the 
aerial  undulations  extend  in  every  direction,  whilst  the  aqueous  proceed 
only  horizontally.  In  this  propagation  from  stratum  to  stratum  a  por- 
tion of  the  sound  is  necessarily  lost ;  so  that  the  loudest  sound  is  heard 
only  within  certain  limits ;  and,  in  all  cases,  its  intensity  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sonorous  body. 

By  causing  the  sonorous  undulations  to  proceed  entirely  in  one  di- 
rection, and  preventing  their  escape  in  every  other,  sound  may  be  ren- 
dered audible  at  a  much  greater  distance.  M.  Biot  found,  that  when 
he  spoke  in  a  whisper  at  one  extremity  of  a  cylinder  upwards  of  one 
thousand  yards  long,  he  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  other.  In  many 
large  manufactories  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. By  having  numerous  tubes  communicating  with  the  diflFerent 
rooms  of  the  establishment,  and  terminating  in  the  office  of  the  princi- 
pal, he  is  enabled  to  have  his  directions  readily  conveyed,  and  to  receive 
information  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

The  velocity  with  which  sound  proceeds  admits  of  easy  calculation. 
Light  passes  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  proceeding 
instantaneously  from  objects  on  the  earth  to  the  eye.  The  velocity  of 
sound  is  incomparably  less.  We  see  the  flash  of  a  gun  at  a  distance ; 
and,  some  time  afterwards,  hear  the  report.  Considering  the  light 
then  to  have  reached  the  eye  instantaneously,  if  we  know  the  distance 
of  the  ^n,  and  note  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of 
the  flash  and  the  report,  we  can  calculate  accurately  the  rapidity  of 
sound.  This  is  found  to  be  about  eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  feet 
in  a  second.  We  can,  in  this  manner,  estimate  the  distance  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  by  noting  the  time  of  the  flash,  and  the  interval  that 
elapses  before  hearing  the  clap.  If  it  be  thirty-seconds,  the  cloud  is  at 
a  distance  of  thirty  times  eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  or  six 
miles  and  a  half.  The  velocity  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  sounds. 
M.  Biot  found,  on  playing  a  flute  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  above  referred 
to,  that  the  tones  arrived  at  the  ear  placed  at  the  other  extremity  in 
due  succession ;  so  that  their  velocity  must  have  been  uniform. 

When  aerial  oscillations  meet  with  a  resisting  body  of  a  regular  sur- 
face, as  A  B,  Fig.  75,  they  are  reflected  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence:  consequently,  an  ear,  placed  in  the  course  of  the  reflected 
waves  as  at  C,  will  refer  the  sound  to  a  distance  as  far  behind  the  point 
of  reflection,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray,  as  the  sonorous 
body  is  from  the  point  of  reflection.  It  will  seem  to  be  at  E.  The  ear 
at  C  will,  however,  receive  the  direct  oscillations  from  the  bell  D,  aa 
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well  as  those  that  {Hroceed  along  the  lines  D  F  and  F  0 ;  or  in  other 
words,  it  will  hear  both  the  sound  and  its  echo ;  and,  if  the  surfaces  on 

which  the  sonorous   undula- 
F*''5«  tions  impinge  be  favourably 

disposed,  the  echoes  may  be 
yery  numerous.  The  utility 
of    the    tar    trumpety    and 

X  •"  X  speaking  trumpet j  is  to  be 

jy  ,^- y/^  explained  by  this  law  of  the 

reflection  of  the  aerial  undu- 
lations; and  some  physiolo- 
gists are  of  opinion,  that  the 
external  ear  is  inservient  to 
audition  on  similar  principles. 
^   /''  The  ear  trumpet  is  a  tube, 

*^  '  narrow  at  one  extremity,  so 

^  as  to  enter  the  concha;  and 

Beflection  of  Sound.  expanded  at  the  other  like  a 

trumpet.  It  is  also  curved, 
60  that  it  may  be  easily  directed  to  objects.  All  the  sonorous  rays, 
that  enter  the  expanded  extremity,  are  brought  after  various  reflections 
to  a  focus  in  the  auricular  end;  and  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is,  in 
this  way,  so  much  augmehted,  that  a  person  who,  without  it,  is  entirely 
deaf  to  common  conversation,  may  enjoy  it.  A  sheet  of  paper,  folded 
like  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  placed  in  the  concha,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  the  hand  held  concavely  behind  the  ear,  serve  a  like  purpose. 

Air  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  perfect,  vehicle  of  sound.  The 
personal  experiments  of  divers  show,  that  it  can  be  conveyed  through 
water.  The  blows  of  workmen  around  a  diving  bell  are  distincUy 
heard  above;  and  fish  have  manifestly  an  acute  sense  of  hearing, 
although  this  was  at  one  time  denied.  An  experiment,  made  by  the 
Abb^  NoUet,  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  proves,  that  water  trans- 
mits a  much  stronger  vibration  than  air.  When  two  stones  were  struck 
together  under  water,  a  shock  was  given  to  the  ear,  which  was  almost 
insupportable.  The  latter  philosopher  found  by  experiment,  that 
sound,  after  travelling  above  a  mile  through  water,  loses  but  little  of 
its  intensity.  According  to  Chladni,  its  rate  of  progression  in  water  is 
about  4900  feet  in  a  second,  or  between  four  and  five  times  as  great  as 
in  air.  Solids,  too,  are  much  better  conductors  of  sound  than  air.  If 
we  scratch  one  end  of  a  wooden  rod,  the  sound  is  distinctly  heard  by 
the  ear  applied  to  the  other ;  although  it  may  be  inaudible  through  the 
iair.  Savage  tribes  are  in  the  habit  of  discovering  the  advance  of 
enemies,  or  of  their  prey,  by  applying  the  ear  to  the  ground;  and 
watchmen,  in  some  towns,  instead  of  spriusing  a  rattle,  and  alarming 
offenders,  strike  the  pavement  with  a  staff,  the  sound  of  which  is  heard 
by  their  fellow-watchmen  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  a  commoa 
practice  to  ascertain,  whether  a  kettle  boils,  by  putting  one  end  of  a 
poker  on  the  lid,  and  the  other  to  the  ear.  The  difference  between 
simmering  and  boiling  is  in  this  way  detected.  A  knowledge  of  the 
ready  communication  of  sound  through  solids,  has  given  rise  to  a  vahi- 
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ftUe  suggestion  for  the  discrimination  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  of 
yarions  healthy  and  morbid  conditions.  By  pntting  the  ear  to  the 
idlest  we  can  hear  the  rush  of  air  along  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart,  &c.,  and  can  discover  any  aberration  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  functions.  This  is  what  was  called  by  the  late  distin- 
guished Laennec,  of  Paris — ^the  proposer  of  the  method — immediaU 
nuBcultatum.  The  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  chest  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  inadmissible.  In  these  cases  he  used  a  hollow  cylinder 
called  a  stethoscapey  one  end  of  which  he  applied  to  the  chest — the 
other  to  the  ear.  This  plan  he  termed  mediate  auscultation.  The 
sug^stion  has  led  to  valuable  improvements  in  diagnosis. 

MM.  Hassenfratz  and  Biot  have  made  some  accurate  experiments  on 
tiie  comparative  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  sound  through  air  and  solid 
bodies.  The  latter  found,  in  the  aqueducts  of  Paris,  that  a  blow, 
ntnick  upon  a  pipe  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  metres,  or  about  ten 
imndred  and  forty  yards,  in  length,  was  heard  two  seconds  and  a  half 
sooner  through  the  sides  of  the  pipe  than  through  the  air  within;  but 
the  sound  did  not  extend  so  f&r.  Ice  conveys  sound  even  better  than 
water;  for  if  a  cannon  be  fired  from  a  distant  post — a  frozen  river 
intervening — each  flash  is  followed  by  two  distinct  reports,  the  first 
conveyed  by  the  ice, — the  second  by  the  air. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  vibrations  of  air,  caused  by  a 
sonorous  body,  are  capable  of  exciting  corresponding  or  sympathetic' 
vibrations  in  solid  bodies  within  their  sphere  of  action.  It  was  an  old 
observation,  that  such  vibrations  are  excited  only  in  bodies  that  are  in 
unison  with  the  sonorous  body;  in  other  words,  in  those  that  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  same  tone.  Unison,  however,  is  not  necessary. 
When  a  sound  is  produced  in  air,  every  body  receives  a  vibration,  which 
is  a  repetition  of  the  one  that  occasioned  the  sound.  This  M.  Savart 
proved  by  using  small  membranes  on  which  he  placed  fine  sand.  They 
were  agitated;  and  the  sand  assumed  various  regular  arrangements, 
whenever  a  sound  was  produced  in  their  vicinity.  In  other  words,  the 
membrane  was  thrown  into  vibration,  not  as  a  whole,  unless  its  funda- 
mental note  was  in  unison  with  the  one  sounded;  but  in  distinct  seg- 
ments, every  one  of  which  reciprocated  the  sound.  This  law  of  physics 
is  important  in  its  physiological  relations.  The  apparatus  of  audition 
consists  of  several  membranous  structures,  which  are  thrown  into  oscilla- 
tion, whenever  the  ear  receives  the  impressions  of  sound. 

The  vibrations,  which  produce  sound,  diifer  much  as  regards  their 
extent  and  rapidity ;  and  on  these  differences  two  of  the  qualities  of 
sound — strength  and  tone — are  dependent.  Strength  or  intensity  de- 
pends on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body.  This  is  seen 
in  a  musical  string,  the  sound  of  which  becomes  weaker  as  the  extent 
of  the  oscillations  diminishes.  The  tone^  on  the  other  hand,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  rapidity  of  the  oscillations ; — on  their  number  in  a  given 
time.  The  tone,  produced  by  a  string  or  other  sonorous  body  that 
vibrates  quickly,  is  termed  acute  or  sharp^  when  compared  with  that  of 
one  which  vibrates  more  slowly.  The  latter  is  called  ^rave,  when  com- 
pared with  the  former.  The  gravest  sound  that  the  ear  can  appreciate 
IS  considered  to  result  from  thirty-two  vibrations  per  second;  the  most 
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acate,  from  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  vibrations,  ao- 
cordin^  to  some; — twelve  thousand,  according  to  others.  Some  well- 
devised  experiments,  however,  made  by  M.  Savart,  largely  extend  these 
limits,  and  appear  to  indicate  that  they  cannot  be  esteemed  rigidly 
fixed.  In  his  experiments,  the  ear  distinctly  appreciated  fourteen  or 
sixteen  vibrations,  or  seven  or  eight  impulses  per  second;  and  the  acutest 
note  that  was  audible  proceeded  from  upwards  of  forty  thousand  vibra- 
tions, or  more  than  twenty  thousand  impulses  per  second.  Recently, 
M.  Despretz^  has  determined,  that  classifiable  sounds  are  comprised 
between  the  limits  of  32  simple  vibrations  for  the  lowest  tone,  and 
73,000  for  the  highest. 

The  duration  of  the  impression  of  a  sonorous  vibration  on  the  ear 
has  been  estimated  at  about  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  it  exactly. 

If  a  sonorous  body  be  struck,  and  the  vibrations  excited  be  all  per- 
formed in  equal  times,  a  simple  and  uniform  sensation  is  produced  on 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  one  musical  tone  is  heard.  But  if  the  vibrations 
be  various  and  irregular,  they  fall  scatteringly  on  the  organ  of  hearing, 
and  excite  a  harsh  impression,  as  if  various  sounds  were  heard  together. 
In  other  words  a  noiie  or  discord  is  produced.  If  two  notes,  sounded 
together,  afford  pleasure,  they  produce  harmony  or  concord.  This  arises 
from  the  agreement  of  the  vibrations,  so  that  some  of  them  strike  upon 
the  ear  at  the  same  time.  If,  for  example,  the  vibrations  of  one  sono- 
rous body  take  place  in  double  the  time  of  another,  the  second  vibration 
of  the  latter  will  strike  upon  the  ear  at  the  same  instant  as  the  first 
vibration  of  the  former.  This  is  the  concord  or  harmony  of  an  octave. 
Between  a  note  and  its  octave,  there  are  six  intermediate  notes,  consti- 
tuting the  diatonic  scale  or  gamut.  If  the  vibrations  of  two  strings  are 
as  two  to  three,  the  second  vibration  of  the  former  will  correspond  with 
the  third  vibration  of  the  latter,  producing  the  harmony  called  a  fifth. 
There  are  other  tones,  which,  although  tKey  cannot  be  struck  together 
without  producing  discord,  if  produced  in  succession,  give  the  pleasure 
called  melody.  Melody  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  brain  by  pleasing  musical  tones  sounded  in  succession. 

There  is  another  quality  of  sound  which  the  French  call  timbre. 
By  some  of  the  translators  of  the  works  of  the  French  physiologists 
and  physicists  this  word  has  been  rendered  note.  It  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  note  or  tone;  and  is  peculiar.  By  English  philosophers  it 
is  termed  quality  of  sound.  It  is  this  quality  that  enables  us  to  recog- 
nise various  instruments,  when  giving  forth  the  same  note  or  tone ; 
and  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  individuals  from  each  other.  Its  cause 
is  not  evident,**  but  is  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sono- 
rous body,  if  it  be  a  surface, — and  at  the  same  time  on  its  shape,  if  a 
tube.  M.  Biot  conjectures,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  series  of  harmonic 
sounds  that  form  part  of  every  appreciable  sound.  When  any  sonorous 
body  is  made  to  vibrate,  a  distinct  sound  is  heard,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental; but,  if  attention  be  paid,  others  are  heard  at  the  same  time. 
These  are  called  harmonics;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  timbre  or 

'  Coroptes  Rendos,  xx.  1214,  cited  by  LoDget,  Trait^  do  PhTsiologie,  u.  136,  P&ris,  1S50. 
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quality  may  be  dependent  as  well  upon  the  nature  of  the  sonorous  body, 
as  upon  the  greater  or  less  number  of  harmonics,  that  accompany  the 
fundamental  sound.^ 

3.   PHYSIOLOGY  OP  AUDITION. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  parts  described  in  the  anatomical  sketch  of 
the  auditory  apparatus; — commencing  with  the  external  ear.  The 
meatus  auditorius  extemus  being  always  open,  sonorous  vibrations  can 
readily  reach  the  membrana  tympani.  Some  of  these  pass  directly  to 
the  membrane  without  experiencing  reflection,  and  communicate  their 
oscillations  to  it.  The  pavilion  has  been  regarded,  by  most  physio- 
logists, as  a  kind  of  ear-trumpet,  for  collecting  aerial  undulations,  and 
directing  them,  after  various  reflections,  to  the  bottom  of  the  auditory 
canal.  In  the  horse,  and  in  those  animals  which  have  the  power  of 
pricking  the  ears,  or  of  moving  them  in  various  directions,  this  is 
doubtless  the  case;  but  in  man  we  cannot  expect  any  great  effect  of 
the  kind,  if  we  regard  its  arrangement,  and  the  incapability  of  moving 
it  from  its  fixed  direction,  which  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  head.  Boer- 
haave,*  indeed,  pretended  to  have  proved  by  calculation,  that  every 
sonorous  ray,  which  falls  upon  the  pavilion,  is  ultimately  directed  to- 
wards the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  Simple  inspection  of  the  pavil- 
ion shows  that  this  cannot  be  universally  true.  Some  part  of  the  an- 
thelix  is,  in  almost  every  individual,  more  prominent  than  the  helix; 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  undulations,  that  fall  upon  the 

Ssterior  surface  of  the  former,  to  be  reflected  towards  the  concha. 
.  Itard,^  a  distinguished  physiologist  and  aurist  of  Paris,  asserts,  that 
he  has  never  seen  the  loss  of  the  pavilion  affect  the  hearing;  and  many 
animals,  whose  sense  of  hearing  is  acute,-^he  mole  and  birds,  for 
example, — are  devoid  of  it.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
rather  injurious  than  favouratble  to  audition;  and  is  more  inservient  to 
the  expression  than  to  the  hearing  of  the  animal. 

M.  Itard's  view  is  doubtless  too  exclusive.  The  pavilion  may  have 
but  little  agency  as  an  ear-trumpet,  but  it  must  have  some.  The 
concha,  being  the  expanded  extremity  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  must 
receive  more  sonorous  vibrations  than  could  be  admitted  by  the  meatus 
itself.  These  are  reflected  towards  the  membrana  tympani,  and  reach 
it  in  a  state  of  concentration — but,  to  no  great  amount,  it  is  true.  In 
this  way,  and  perhaps  in  that  suggested  by  M.  Savart,^  the  pavilion  is 
useful  in  audition.  That  gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of 
the  external  ear,  the  elasticity  of  which  he  considers  to  be  capable  of 
slight  modification  by  the  action  of  its  proper  muscles,  is  an  apparatus 
for  repeating  sonorous  vibrations,  and  transmitting  or  conducting  them 
along  its  own  parietes  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  According 
to  this  view,  the  different  inequalities  of  surface  of  the  pavilion  admit 

'  On  sonorous  undulations  in  general,  see  Miiller's  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  Pt  y. 
p.  1215,  Lond.,  1839. 

«  Prselect.,  torn.  iv.  p.  317. 

»  Trait^  des  Maladies  de  I'Oreille  et  de  TAudition,  i.  131,  Paris,  1821. 

«  Annates  de  Chiiuie,  zxvi.  5;  and  Journal  de  Pbysiologie,  iv.  183,  and  y.  367. 
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of  explanation.  When  the  membrane  is  stretched  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  a  sonorous  surface,  the  oscillations,  impressed  upon  it,  are  most 
marked;  and,  accordingly,  as  sounds  impinge  upon  the  pavilion  from. 
various  quarters,  the  inequalities  of  surface  always  admit  of  some  being 
disposed  in  the  most  favourable  way  for  the  reception  of  vibrations. 
It  is  true  that  the  pavilion  is  not  essential  to  audition ;  the  hearing  not 
suffering  by  its  removal  for  more  than  a  few  days ;  so  that  its  physio- 
logical influence  is  much  more  limited  than  might  be  conceived.  It 
probably  contributes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  sounds,  and  is 
certainly  calculated  to  protect  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  meattLS  avditoriuB  externvA  conducts  the  sonorous  vibrations 
directly,  and  by  reflection,  as  well  as  by  its  parietes,  to  the  membrana 
tympani.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  it  is  useful  in  protecting  the  mem- 
brane from  the  direct  action  of  air  and  extraneous  bodies.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  cause  of  its  tortuous  character.  If  too  much  so,  hearing 
becomes  impaired, — the  sonorous  oscillations  not  being  properly  di- 
rected towards  the  membrane.  Baron  Larrey  has  published  cases  of 
deafness  produced  in  this  manner,  which  were  removed  by  wearing  an 
artificial  concha  and  meatuS'Of  the  natural  curvature  made  of  gam 
elastic.  The  down  or  hairs,  at  the  entrance  of  the  meatus,  have  been 
regarded  as  protecting  agents  against  the  intrusion  of  extraneous  bodies ; 
whilst  the  cerumen  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  fit  material  for  entrap- 
ping insects  in  the  slough  formed  by  it,  or  for  destroying  them  by  its 
poisonous  influence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  most  important 
function  of  the  cerumen  is  to  keep  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus 
in  a  physical  condition  adapted  lor  the  proper  fulfilment  of  its  func- 
tions. 

Middle  Ear. — In  the  mode  described,  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorons 
body  attain  the  membrana  tympani.  An  experiment  by  M.  Savart 
would  seem  to  show,  that  the  membrane  is  thrown  into  vibrations  chiefly 
by  the  air  contained  in  the  meatus.  He  made  a  small  truncated  cone 
of  pasteboard,  and  closed  the  narrow  extremity  by  a  tense  mem* 
brane,  nearly  as  the  membrana  tympani  closes  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  meatus  auditorius ;  and  he  found,  that  when  sounds  were  produoed 
near  the  parietes  of  the  cone,  the  membrane  vibrated  but  little;  whilst 
if  they  were  occasioned  opposite  the  base  of  the  cone,  so  that  they 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  membrane  by  the  air  within  the  canal,  the 
vibrations  were  distinct,  even  at  a  distance  of  thirty  yards  and  upwards. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  then,  receives  and  repeats  the 
sonorous  vibrations.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  other  functions.  M.  Dumas^  conceived  it  to  be  composed 
of  numerous  cords,  each  corresponding  to  some  particular  tone.  But 
of  this  arrangement  we  have  no  evidence  from  observation  or  analogy. 
By  others,  it  has  been  supposed,  and  with  probability,  that  the  mem- 
brane is  capable  of  being  rendered  tense,  or  the  contrary,  by  the  bent 
lever,  formed  by  the  chain  of  ossicles.  They  have  farther  presumed, 
that  this  tension  or  relaxation  is  adapted  to  the  sounds,  which  the  mem- 
brane has  to  transmit.    The  ancients  believed,  that  the  adaptation  was 

'  Prindpet  de  PhTsiologie,  3de  ^dit,  Phrif,  1806. 
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prodaced  by  the  stretching  of  the  membrane,  so  as  to  put  it  in  nnisoa 
with  the  sound  produced.  Independently,  however,  of  the  ezperimenta 
of  M.  Savart,  which  show,  that  unison  is  not  necessary  for  the  produe- 
tion  of  vibrations,  the  fact,  that  we  are  capable  of  distinguishing  several 
sounds  at  the  same  time,  would  seem  to  negative  the  supposition.  Nor 
can  we  easily  conceive,  that  the  membrane  could  admit  of  as  many 
distinct  vibrations  as  the  ear  is  capable  of  accurately  appreciating 
tones,  amounting  to  about  eight  octaves.  Bichat  thought,  that  the 
degree  of  tension  of  the  membrane  corresponded  with  the  intensity  of 
sounds;  and  that  by  it  the  sonorous  vibrations  attained  the  internal 
ear  in  a  degree  sufficiently  strong  to  excite  the  appropriate  impression, 
but  not  so  strong  as  to  cause  pain, — the  membrane  becoming  more  tense 
for  a  feeble  sound,  and  relaxed  for  one  too  strong.  In  support  of  this 
view,  Bichat  cites  the  case  of  several  persons,  who  could  not  hear  ordi- 
nary sounds,  until  the  ear  had  been  impr^sed  by  louder,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  roused  the  membrane  to  tension.  M.  Savart,  on  the  other 
hand,  firom  the  fact  that  every  membrane  vibrates  with  more  difficulty, 
and  less  extensively,  according  to  its  tension,  conjectures  that  the  mem- 
brane  is  relaxed  in  the  case  of  very  feeble  or  agreeable  sounds,  and  is 
rendered  tense  to  transmit  the  too  powerful  or  disagreeable. 

Again,  it  has  been  conceived  that  the  tension  varies  with  the  tone 
of  the  sound, — being  augmente4  according  to  some  physiologists,  in 
acute,  according  to  others,  in  grave  sounds.  Sir  Everard  Home,^  it 
has  been  remarked,  esteems  the  membrane  to  be  muscular:  and  he 
affirms,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  this  muscle,  that  accurate  per- 
ceptions of  sound  are  made  by  the  internal  organ ;  and  that  the  mem- 
brane can  alter  its  degree  of  tension.  It  hais  been  before  observed, 
that  the  muscles,  attached  to  the  small  bones,  are  capable  of  varying 
this  tension ;  that  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  or  tensor  tympani, 
for  example,  by  its  contraction,  renders  it  more  tense.  Sir  Everard 
admits,  ^^  that  the  membrana  tympani  is  relaxed  by  the  muscle  of  the 
malleus,  but  not  for  the  purpose  alleged  in  the  commonly  received 
theory.  It  is  stretched  in  order  to  bring  the  radiated  muscle  of  the 
membrane  itself  into  a  state  capable  of  acting,  and  of  giving  those 
different  degrees  of  tension  to  the  membrane,  which  empower  it  to  cor- 
respond with  the  variety  of  external  tremors:  when  the  membrane  is 
relaxed,  the  radiated  muscle  cannot  act  with  any  effect,  and  external 
tremors  make  less  accurate  impressions."  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
remarks  already  made  on  the  views  of  Sir  Everard  in  their  anatomical 
relations.  His  speculations  do  not,  however,  end  here.  He  employs 
the  discovery  to  account  for  the  difference  between  a  ^^  musical  ear,"  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  and  one  which  is  incapable  of  discriminating,  or 
feeling  pleasure  from,  the  succession  of  musical  tones, — with  what  suc- 
cess we  shall  inquire  presently.  The  truth  is,  that  none  of  the  conjec- 
tures, which  have  been  proposed  regarding  the  precise  effects  of  tension 
or  relaxation  of  this  membrane,  can  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 
than  as  ingenious  speculations,  based,  generally,  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
membrane  seems  certainly  capable  of  being  varied  in  its  tension  by  the 

'  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anat,  iU.  265. 
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movements  of  the  chain  of  bones,  but  leading  to  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  precise  effect  on  audition  of  such  tension  or  relaxation.^  In  fact, 
although  the  integrity  of  the  membrane  is  necessary  for  perfect  hear- 
ing, its  perforation  or  destruction  does  not  induce  deafness.  We  have 
numerous  cases  of  perforation  from  accident  and  otherwise,  related  by 
Messrs.  Valsalva,*  Willis,^  Riolan,'*  Flourens,  and  others,  in  which  the 
hearing  continued ;  and,  in  certain  cases  of  deafness,  the  membrane  is 
actually  punctured  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  hearing. 

The  communication  of  sonorous  oscillations  from  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  ear  is  effected 
m  three  ways:  1st,  by  the  air  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum; 
2dly,  by  the  chain  of  bones  to  the  meml^rane  of  the  foramen  ovale;  and 
8dly,  by  the  parietes  of  the  tvmpanum.  So  that,  if  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  should  be  punctured  or  destroyed,  the  aerial  undulations,  caused  by 
a  sonorous  body,  which  enter  the  meatus  auditorius,  may  extend  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanumy  and  excite  corresponding  oscillations  in 
the  membranes  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  foramen  rotundum.  The 
chorda  tympani — c6mposed,  perhaps,  wholly  of  a  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  distributed  on  the  interior  of  the  membrana  tympani — pro- 
Dably  conveys  no  acoustic  impression  to  the  brain.  To  it  is  owing  the 
excessive  pain,  which  is  caused  by  the  contact  of  an  extraneous  body 
with  the  membrane;  and  that  occasioned  by  a  loud  noise,  or  by  com- 
pressing the  air  forcibly  in  the  meatus  by  passing  the  finger  suddenly 
and  strongly  into  the  concha. 

The  uses  of  the  mastoid  cellsy  which  communicate  with  the  middle 
ear,  are  not  known.  It  would  seem,  that  the  strength  of  audition  is 
in  a  ratio  with  their  extent.  In  no  animals  are  they  more  ample  than 
in  birds,  which  are  possessed  of  great  delicacy  of  hearing.  This  effect 
may  be  induced  either  by  their  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
and  allowing  the  sonorous  oscillations  to  come  in  contact  with  a  larger 
surface ;  or  by  the  plates  which  compose  them  being  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion. It  has  been  conceived,  too,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  diverticulum 
for  the  air  in  the  middle  ear,  when  it  is  subjected  by  the  membrana 
tympani  to  unusual  compression. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,'  with  more  warmth  than  i&  judicious  or  courteous, 
combats  the  idea  of  the  foramen  rotundum  receiving  the  undulations 
of  air.  The  oblique  position  of  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  with 
regard  to  the  membrana  tympani  satisfactorily,  he  thinks,  opposes 
this  doctrine.  The  function  which,  with  M.  Savart,  he  assigns  to  it — 
if  not  accurately,  at  least  ingeniously — is  the  following.  As  the  mem- 
brane of  the  foramen  ovale  receives  the  vibrations  from  the  chain  of 
ossicles,  these  vibrations  circulate  through  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  are  again  transmitted  to  the  air  in  the  tympanum  by 
the  foramen  rotundum.  The  different  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  being 
filled  with  incompressible  fluid,  no  such  circulation,  he  insists,  would 
occur,  provided  the  parts  were  entirely  osseous.    As  it  is,  the  mem- 

'  For  the  fancied  uses  of  this  membrane,  see  Haller,  Element  Physiol.,  ▼.  198,  Lausan^  1769. 

•  Op.  Anat.  de  Aure  Humani,  &c.,  Eki.  J.  A.  Morgagni,  Venet.,  1740. 

*  Oper.  Omn.    Veuet.,  1720.  «  Enchirid.  Anat.,  I.  iv.  c.  4,  Lugd.  Bat,  1649. 
»  Op.  dial,  i.  269. 
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Irane  of  the  foramen  rotundum  gives  way,  "and  this  leads  the  course 
of  the  undulations  of  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  in  a  certain  unchange- 
able direction."  The  explanation  of  Sir  C.  Bell  is  not  as  convincing  to 
US  as  it  seems  to  be  to  himself.  The  membrane  of  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum does  not  appear  to  be  required  for  the  undulation  in  the  cavities 
of  the  labyrinth,  which  he  describes;  as  the  liquor  of  Cotunnius  can 
readily  reflow  into  the  aqueducts  of  the  vestibule  and  cochlea.  The 
principal  use  of  these  canals  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be,  to  form  diver- 
tieula  for  the  liquor  when  it  receives  the  aerial  impulses.  Sir  C.  Bell 
cites  the  case — often  quoted  from  Riolan — of  an  individual  who  was 
deaf  from  birth,  and  was  restored  to  hearing  by  accidentally  rupturing 
the  membrana  tympani,  and  breaking  the  ossicles  with  an  ear-pick : — 
^^dwrupit  tympanum^  fregitque  ossicula,  et  audivitJ"  In  these  and 
other  cases,  in  which  the  membrana  tympani  and  ossicles  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  hearing  has  persisted,  the  vibrations  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  parietes  of  the  internal  ear  through  the  air  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  "  absolute  con- 
fusion of  ideas,"  brought  against  such  individuals  as  Scarpa,^  Magendie, 
Adelon,  and  others,  who  believe  that  the  foramen  rotundum  receives 
the  undulations  of  air,  we  must  confess,  that  the  idea  of  the  communi- 
cation of  vibrations  through  that  medium,  as  well  as  through  the  mem- 
brane of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  osseous  parietes  of  the  labyrinth, 
appears  to  us  most  solid  and  satisfactory. 

The  ossicles  or  small  bones  have  given  occasion  to  the  wildest  specu- 
lations. At  the  present  day,  they  are  considered  to  fulfil  one  of  two 
functions ; — to  conduct  the  vibrations  from  the  membrana  tympani, — 
or  to  stretch  the  membranes  to  which  the  extremities  of  the  chain  are 
attached.  Both  these  offices  are  probably  executed  by  them ;  the 
malleus  receiving  the  vibrations  from  the  membrana  tympani,  and  con- 
veying them  to  the  incus, — the  incus  to  the  os  orbiculare, — the  os 
orbiculare  to  the  stapes,  and  the  stapes  to  the  membrane  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  by  which  they  are  transmitted  to  the  liquor  of  Cotunnius.  M. 
Savart  conceives,  that  the  chain  of  ossicles  is  to  the  ear  what  the  bridge 
is  to  the  violin.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  ossicles  are 
not  essential  to  hearing,  although  they  may  be  required  to  perfect  it ; 
and  that  they  may  be  destroyed  without  deafness  being  produced, 
provided  the  ipembrane  of  the  foramen  ovale  remains  entire,  and  the 
parts  within  the  labyrinth  retain  their  integrity.  If,  in  the  removal  of 
the  stapes  by  ulceration  or  otherwise,  the  membrane  of  the  foramen 
should  be  ruptured,  the  liquor  of  Cotunnius  would  of  course  escape, 
and  partial  or  total  deafness  result.  In  some  experiments  instituted 
by  M.  Flourens  on  pigeons,  he  found,  that  the  removal  of  the  malleus 
and  incus  did  not  have  much  effect  upon  the  hearing;  but  when  the 
stapes  was  taken  away  it  was  greatly  impaired,  and  still  more  so  when 
the  membranes  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda  were 
destroyed. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  an  important  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus, 

'  Anat  Disqnis.  de  Auditu  et  Olfactu^  Ticin,  1789;  and  De  Stracturft  FenefltrsB  Rotunda 
Aoris,  &c^  Mutin.,  1772. 
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and  an  inyariable  accompaniment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  in  animals. 

Without  the  tube,  the  mem- 
FJK-  '^^'  brane  would  be  almost  devoid 

of  function.  Pathology  shows 
us,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  its  integrity  is  necessary 
to  audition;  and  that  deaf- 
ness is  the  consequence  of 
its  closure.  Dr.  Bostock* 
thinks,  'Mt  is  perhaps  not 
very  easy  to  ascertain  in 
what  mode  it  acts,  but  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  propet 
vibration  of  the  membrana 
tympani  is,  in  some  way, 
connected  with  the  state  of 
the  air  in  the  tube."  The 
name  of  the  cavity  to  which 
the  tube  forms  a  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air 
suggests  an  easy  and  sufficient 
explanation  of  its  use.     The 

Vertical  Section  of  the  Head  and  Neck  through  the  <irum  of  the  ear,  like  every 
Mesial  Line,  to  show  the  opening  of  the  Eiu^tachian  drum,  reOuirCS  •  an  aporturo 
Tube  and  iUj  relations  to  the  Pharynx.  •      „^JL^   J^^x  ^r  u„  ^«   '^x^. 

^  m  some  part  oi  its  panetes, 

1.  Section  of  the  OB  frontlB.    2.  Section  of  the  o«  occipi-  :«.  ^«J«-.  xU^i.  Ix-    w*^^k—«.,r^ 

tis.    3.  WuscleB  on  the  back  of  the  neck.    4.  Integuments  1^  OrdCr  tUat  itS   memOraueS 

on  the  chin.    5.  Frontal  sinus.    6.  Middle  spongy  bone.    7.  vnov    VlhriLtA      frppiv  TliA 

Inferior  spongy  bone.    8.  Middle  meatus  of  tHe  nose.    0.  5?*^     VlOraie      irCCiy.         iUe 

Inferior  roeatas  of  the  nose.    10.  Thioknewi  of  the  roof  of  fjUStachiaU    tubo   SOrveS   thlS 
themoathandfloor  of  the  nostril.    11.  Opening  of  the  Ens-  j    ^j.       i 

tachian  tabe.    A  catheter  is  introduced  in  the  nostril  and  purpOSO,  aUQ  itS  ClOSUrO  prO- 

about  to  enter  the  tube.    13.  Cartilaginous  nasal  septum.  ^„^ft«    f  Up   oatoa    Affpi^t    nnnn 

13.  Genio-glossus  muscle.    14.  Soft  palate.  UUCeS   lUe   Same    eneCC    UpOU 

the  membrana  tympani  at 
one  end^of  the  cylinder,  and  on  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale  at 
the  other,  as  would  be  produced  on  the  parchments  of  the  ordinary 
drum  by  the  closure  of  its  lateral  aperture.  We  can,  in  this  way, 
account  for  the  temporary  deafness,  which  accompanies  severe  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  throat: — the  swelling  obstructs  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Dr.  Carpenter,*  however,  thinks  that  the  effect  of  the  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  drum  seems  rather  to  be  the  communication  of  the  sono- 
rous vibrations  of  the  contained  air  to  the  ear  of  the  observer,  which 
are  thus  transmitted  directly  through  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being 
weakened  by  transmission  through  the  walls  of  the  instrument ;  and 
hence  he  concludes,  that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
During  the  constant  efforts  of  deglutition  the  air  is  renewed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  and,  as  the  extremities  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  terminate  in  the  pharynx,  it  enters  at  a  modified  temperature. 
The  writer  last  cited  thinks  the  principal  object  of  the  tube  seems  to 
be  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  air  within  the  tympanum 

'  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  721,  London,  1836. 
'  Human  Physiology,  §  357,  LoodoD,  1842. 
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and  that  without,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inordinate  tension  of  the  mem- 
brane,  that  would  be  produced  by  too  great  or  too  little  pressure  on 
either  side ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  impaired  hearing. 

By  closing  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  forcing  air  from  uie  lungs,  we 
can  feel  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  ear,  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani;  and 
they,  who  have  the  membrane  perforated,  can  send  tobacco  smoke 
copiously  out  of  the  external  ear. 

Besides  this  necessary  function,  the  Eustachian  tube  has  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  another, — that  of  serving  as  a  second  meatus  auditorius, 
by  permitting  sonorous  vibrations  to  enter  the  pharyngeal  extremity, 
and,  in  this  wav,  attain  the  middle  ear.  A  simple  experiment,  first 
described  by  M.  P^rolle,^  exhibits  the  fallacy  of  this  notion.  If  we 
carry  a  watch  far  back  into  the  mouth,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the 
teeth,  little  or  no  sound  will  be  heard ;  but  if  we  draw  the  watch  for- 
ward, so  as  to  touch  the  teeth,  the  ticking  becomes  distinctly  audible. 
If  the  pharyngeal  extremity  acted  as  a  second  meatus,  the  sound  ought 
to  be  heard  better  when  the  watch  is  placed  nearer  to  it;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  until  the  sonorous  body  is  put 
in  contact  with  the  teeth,  that  the  sound  is  appreciated.  This  is  effected 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  watch  being  conveyed  along  the  bony  parietes 
until  they  reach  the  auditory  nerve.  Again ;  if  the  meatus  auditorius 
extemus  be  completely  closed,  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  one  who 
speaks  into  the  mouth ;  and  can  hear  but  imperfectly  our  own.  The 
fact  of  our  gaping,  when  desirous  of  hearing  accurately,  has  partly  led 
to  the  belief,  that  the  tube  acts  as  a  second  meatus.  It  has  been  pro- 
perly remarked,  however,  that  this  may  be  merely  an  act  of  expression ; 
and,  also,  that  the  meatus  auditorius  is  rendered  more  open,  when  we 
depress  the  lower  jaw,  than  when  it  is  raised,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
inserting  the  little  finger  into  the  meatus,  when  the  jaw  is  in  either 
situation. 

In  addition  to  these  functions,  it  is  probable,  that  the  tube  acts  as  a 
diverticulum  for  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  when  the  mem- 
brane is  agitated  bv  too  powerful  sounds.  The  closure  of  the  tube  is 
the  cause  of  that  form  of  deafness,  which  is  relieved  by  injection  of 
air  or  other  fluids  into  it — a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  the 
foundation  of  much  empiricism.  It  likewise  conveys  into  the  pharynx 
the  mucus  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  probably 
by  means  of  the  vibratile  cilia  on  its  mucous  surface. 

Internal  Ear. — In  the  various  ways  mentioned,  the  vibrations  of  a 
sonorous  body  reaoh  the  internal  ear.  The  membranes  of  the  foramen 
ovale  and  foramen  rotundum  resemble  the  membrana  tympani  in  their 
physical  characteristics ;  and  when  thrown  into  vibrations  communicate 
the  impression  to  the  liquor  of  Cotunnius  contained  in  the  cavities  of 
the  internal  ear.  By  this  medium,  the  vibrations  are  conducted  to  the 
auditory  nerve,  which  conveys  the  impression  to  the  brain. 

Almost  all  the  views  entertained  regarding  the  sympathetic  vibrations 
of  the  membrana  tympani  have  been  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the 

'  Hist  et  M^m.  de  la  Soci^t^  Royale  de  M^decine,  torn.  iiL 
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foramen  ovale:  our  knowledge,  however,  is  restricted  to  the  fact,  that 
its  tension  can  be  varied  by  the  chain  of  ossicles,  without  our  being 
able  to  specify  the  circumstances  under  which  this  takes  place.  M. 
Adelon  asserts,  that  the  membrane  may  be  torn,  and  yet  the  sense  of 
hearing  not  be  destroyed.  This  seems  scarcely  possible,  as  the  liquor 
of  Cotunnius  must  necessarily  escape,  and  so  much  morbid  action  be 
induced  as  to  render  audition  impracticable. 

The  membrane  of  the  foramen  rotundum,  which  forms  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  cochlea, 
has  no  chain  of  bones  to  modify  its  tension.  The  vibrations  into  which 
it  is  thrown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  vestibular  membrane,  are  imparted, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  liquor  of  CotunniuBy  which  is  present  in  every 
ear,  and  appears  essential  to  audition. 

Of  the  precise  use  of  the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea^ 
we  have  very  limited  notions.  The  beauty  and  complexity  of  their 
arrangement  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures.  M.  Le  Cat^  con- 
sidered the  lamina  spiralis  to  consist  of  numerous  minute  cords,  stretched 
along  it,  and  capable  of  responding  to  every  tone.  M.  Magendie' 
affirms,  that  no  one  admits  the  hypothesis  regarding  the  use  of  this 
osseo-membranous  septum ;  but  he  is  in  error.  Sir  C.  BelP  asserts, 
that  the  cochlea  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  orffan  of  hearing ; 
or  rather,  that  it  is  ^^  the  refined  and  higher  part  of  the  apparatus ;" 
and  he  considers  the  lamina  spiralis  as  the  only  part  adapted  to  the 
curious  and  admirable  powers  of  the  human  ear  for  the  enjoyment  of 
melody  and  harmony.  The  subject  of  the  musical  ear  will  engage  us 
presently.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  ratio  in 
animals,  between  their  delicacy  of  hearing  and  the  degree  of  compli- 
cation of  the  cochlea.  The  cochlea  of  the  uuinea  pig  is  more  convoluted 
than  that  of  man ;  yet  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  have  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  musical  tones ;  whilst  in  birds,  whose  hearing  is  delicate, 
the  organ  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  simple,  and  has  no  spiral  arrange- 
ment. 

Again ;  the  semicircular  canals  have  been  compared  to  organ  pipes, 
adapted  for  producing  numerous  tones;  and  Dr.  Young*  supposes  them 
to  be  "  very  capable  of  assisting  in  the  estimation  of  the  acuteness  or 
pitch  of  a  sound,  by  receiving  its  impression  at  their  opposite  ends ; 
and  occasioning  a  recurrence  of  similar  effects  at  different  point8  of 
their  length  according  to  the  different  character  of  the  sound ;  while 
the  greater  or  less  pressure  of  the  stapes  must  serve  to  moderate  the 
tension  of  the  fluid  within  the  vestibule,  which  serves  to  convey  the 
impression."  "  The  cochlea,"  he  adds,  "  seems  to  be  pretty  evidently 
a  micrometer  of  sound."  Another  view — to  be  remarked  upon  here- 
after— is,  that  their  peculiar  function  is  the  reception  of  the  impressions 
by  which  we  distinguish  the  direction  of  sounds.  All  these  are  mere 
hypotheses ;  ingenious,  it  is  true,  but  still  hypotheses ;  and,  in  candour, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  precise 
functions  of  either  vestibule,  cochlea,  or  semicircular  canals.     Our 

*  Traill  des  Sens,  Paris,  1767,  or  English  translation,  London,  1750. 

■  Pr^is,  &o.,  L  121.  s  Op.  citat,  ii.  273.  *  Med.  Literature,  p.  98,  London,  1813. 
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acquaintance  with  them  is  limited  to  this ; — that  they  contain  the  final 
expansions  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  and  that  it  is  within  them,  that  the 
nerve  receives  its  impressions  from  the  oscillations  of  sonorous  bodies. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  sonorous  vibrations  may  reach  the  nerve 
by  the  bony  parietes,  and  that  the  ticking  of  a  watch  held  between  the 
teeth  is,  in  this  way,  heard.  A  blow  upon  the  head  is  distinctly  aud- 
ible; and  Ingrassias^  relates  the  case  of  a  person,  who  had  become 
deaf  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
and  yet  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  guitar  by  placing  the  handle  between 
his  teeth,  or  by  making  a  communication  between  his  teeth  and  the 
instrument  by  means  of  a  metallic  or  other  rod.  The  physician  has 
recourse  to  a  plan  of  this  kind  for  detecting  if  a  case  of  deafness  be 
dependent  upon  obstructed  Eustachian  tube;  upon  some  affection  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus ;  or  upon  insensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
or  of  the  part  of  the  brain  where  the  sensation  is  accomplished.  If  the 
latter  be  the  fact,  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  applied  to  the  teeth,  will  not 
be  audible,  and  the  case  will  necessarily  be  of  a  hopeless  character. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  be  perceived,  the  attention  of  the 
physician  may  be  directed,  with  well-founded  expectation  of  success,  to 
the  physical  parts  of  the  organ,  or  to  those  concerned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  vibrations.  Frequently,  it  will  happen,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  impervious,  and  properly  directed  eiforts  may  succeed 
in  removing  the  obstruction;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  temporary,  if 
not  permanent,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  puncturing  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  allowing  the  aerial  undulations,  in  this  way,  to  reach  the 
middle  and  internal  ear. 

Lastly; — as  regards  the  precise  nerve  of  hearing.  In  this  sense,  we 
have  the  distinction  between  the  nerve  of  general,  and  that  of  special 
sensibility,  more  clearly  perceptible.  The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie* 
have  shown,  that  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  is  a  nerve  of 
special  sensibility; — that  it  may  be  cut,  pricked,  or  torn,  without  ex- 
hibiting any  general  sensibility,  and  is  inservient  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  only.  The  same  experiments  demonstrate,  that  it  cannot  act 
unless  the  fifth  or  nerve  of  general  sendibility  be  in  a  stiate  of  integrity. 
If  the  latter  be  divided  within  the  cranium,  hearing  is  always  enfeebled, 
and  frequently  destroyed.  The  experiments  of  Id.  Flourens,^  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  led  him  to  infer  that  the  rupture  of  the  cochlea 
was  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  semicircular  canals.  Lacera- 
tion of  the  nerve,  distributed  to  the  vestibule,  enfeebled  the  heariag, 
and  its  total  destruction  was  followed  by  irreparable  deafness.  For 
these,  and  other  reasons  afforded  by  comparative  anatomy,  M.  Lepelle- 
tier*  infers,  that,  in  the  higher  organisms,  the  vestibule  and  its  nerve 
constitute  the  essential  organ  of  impression ;  the  other  pacts  being  super- 
added to  perfect  the  apparatus. 

An  interesting  case  of  malformation  has  been  related  by  Professor 

'  De  Osnbus,  p.  7.  '  Aleo,  Boerhaave,  Prselectiones,  iv.  415,  and  Haller,  Element.  Physiol. 
torn.  ▼.  p.  253,  Lausann.,  1763. 

*  Precis,  &c^  2de  Mit,  i.  114. 

*  Experiences  sur  le  Syst^me  Nerveux,  p.  42,  Paris,  1825,  or  2de  ^it,  Paris,  1842. 
^  Trait^  do  Pbysiologie  Medicale  et  Phibaopbique,  ilL  143,  Paris,  1832. 
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Mnssey/  of  Oincinnati,  which  shows,  that  other  nerves  besides  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  may,  under  unusual  circumstances,  be 
inservient  to  audition.  In  this  case  there  was  no  appearance  of  meatus 
auditorius  ezternus  in  either  ear,  and  yet  the  man,  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  although  his  sense  of  hearing  was  too  obtuse  for  low  conversa- 
tion, could  hear  sufficiently  well  to  prosecute  his  business — that  of  a 
bookseller — without  material  inconvenience.  By  covering  the  head 
with  layers  of  cloth,  the  hearing  was  manifestly  obscured.  On  speak- 
ing to  him  with  one  end  of  a  stick  in  the  speaker's  mouth,  whilst  the 
other  end  was  applied  in  succession  to  different  parts  of  the  head  and 
face,  it  was  found,  that  the  part  over  the  mastoid  process  conduct^ 
sound  most  readily;  and  that  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  occipital,  the  mastoid  plate  of  the  temporal,  and  the 
posterior  half  of  the  parietal  bone,  transmitted  sounds  more  readily  than 
the  anterior  half  of  the  scalp,  the  forehead,  temples,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  face.  Professor  Mussey  infers,  from  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  this  case,  that  the  nerves,  derived  from  the  spinal  cord  below 
the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  reflected  in  profusion 
over  the  scalp,  were  concerned  in  this  unusual  function,  and  that  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerves  were  probably  the  seat  of  the  peculiar 
faculty  on  the  face.'  A  case  also  was  communicated  to  the  author  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Macao,  in  which  there  was  no  evidence  of  ex- 
ternal ear.  The  hearing  was  very  indistinct.  Under  the  idea,  that  the 
internal  organs  were  perfect,  and  that,  to  render  the  hearing  so,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  perforate  the  integument  so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  the 
tympanum.  Dr.  Parker,  at  the  request  of  the  youth  and  his  parents, 
determined  to  perforate  one  ear.  In  accordance  with  Chinese  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  cautery,  caustic  potassa  was  applied,  and  ^^as  soon  as 
the  slough  from  the  first  applications  was  removed,  the  hearing  was 
surprbingly  improved."  No  cavity,  however,  could  be  discovered. 
After  different  operations,  he  was  able  to  hear  a  whisper.' 

The  immediate  function  of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  to  appreciate 
sound;  and  we  may  apply  to  it  what  has  been  said  of  the  other  senses; 
that,  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other;  is  instinctive; 
requires  no  education;  and  is  exerted  as  soon  as  the  parts  have  attained 
a  due  degree  of  development. 

Amongst  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  possession  of  this  sense, 
which  has  been  well  termed  intellectual^  are  two  of  the  highest  gratifi- 
cations we  enjoy, — the  appreciation  of  music,  and  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation. To  it  we  are  indirectly  indebted  for  the  use  of  verbal  lan- 
guage—the happiest  of  all  inventions — as  it  has  been  properly  termed; 
and  to  which  we  shall  have  to  advert  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  into 
the  animal  functions. 

Metaphysicians  and  physiologists  have  differed  widely  in  their  views 
regarding  the  organs  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  appreciations 
in  question.  Many,  for  example,  have  referred  the  faculty  of  music  to 
the  ear;  and  hence,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  an  individual, 

'  American  Journal  of  <he  Medical  Sciences,  Feb^  1838,  p.  378. 

'  A  similar  case  by  Mr.  Swan  is  in  Medico-Chirargical  Transactions,  Tol.  zL 

*  First  Report  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Canton,  Feb.,  1826. 
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wlio  bas  a  ^^fmmeal  ear^''  or  the  contrary.  Others,  more  philosophi- 
callj,  have  considered,  that  the  faculty  is  encephalic;  that  the  ear  is 
merely  the  instrument  for  conveying  the  sonorous  undulations,  which, 
in  doe  order,  constitute  melody;  but  that  the  appreciation  is  ultimately 
effected  in  the  brain.  ^' That  it,"  (the  power,  of  distinguishing  the  mu- 
sical relations  of  sounds,)  says  Dr.  Brown,^  '^ depends  chiefly,  or  per- 
haps entirely,  on  the  structure  or  state  of  the  mere  corporeal  organ  of 
hearing,  which  is  of  a  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  peculiarly  compli- 
cated, and  therefore  susceptible  of  great  original  diversity  in  the  parts, 
snd  relations  of  the  parts  that  form  it,  is  very  probable;  though  the 
difference  of  the  separate  parts  themselves,  or  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  may,  to  the  mere  eye,  be  so  minute,  as  never  to  be  discovered 

^  by  dissection."  Many  physiologists  of  eminence  have  regarded  the 
complex  internal  ear  as  the  seat  of  the  faculty ;  some  looking  to  the 
cocUea;  others  to  the  semicircular  canals;  and  but  few  referring  it  to 
the  brain.  Sir  G.  Bell,  indeed,  asserts,  that  '^we  are  not  perhaps  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  any  one  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing 
bestows  the  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony,  since  the  musical  ear, 
though  so  termed,  is  rather  a  faculty  depending  on  the  mind."  Yet 
afterwards  he  adds: — ^^  We  think  that  we  find  in  the  lamina  spiralis  (of 
the  cochlea)  the  only  part  adapted  to  the  curious  and  admirable  powers 
of  the  human  ear  for  the  enjoyment  of  melody  and  harmony.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say,  that  these  capacities  are  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  out- 
ward organ.  It  is  true,  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  or  genius  for  music 
is  in  the  mind.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  those  curious  varieties  of 
Bound,  which  constitute  the  source  of  this  enjoyment,  are  communicated 
through  the  ear,  and  that  the  ear  has  mechanical  provisions  for  every 
change  of  sensation."^  A  cherished  opinion  of  Sir  Everard  Home^  on 
this  subject  has  been  given  before.  Conceiving  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  to  be  muscular,  he  considers  the  membrana  tympani,  with 
its  tensor  and  radiated  muscles,  to  resemble  a  monochord,  ^'of  which 
the  membrana  tympani  is  the  string ;  the  tensor  muscles  the  screw, 
giving  the  necessary  tension  to  make  the  string  perform  its  proper 
scale  of  vibrations;  and  the  radiated  muscle,  acting  upon  the  membrane, 

T  Eke  the  movable  bridge  of  the  monochord,  adjusting  it  to  the  vibrations 
required  to  be  produced;"  and  he  adds:  "the  difference  between  a  mu- 
sical ear  and  one  which  is  too  imperfect  to  distinguish  the  different 
notes  in  music  will  appear  to  arise  entirely  from  the  greater  or  less 
nicety  with  which  the  muscle  of  the  malleus  renders  the  membrane 
capable  of  being  truly  adjusted.  If  the  tension  be  perfect,  all  the  va- 
riations produced  by  the  action  of  the  radiated  muscle  will  be  equally 
correct,  and  the  ear  truly  musical."  In  this  view, — as  unsatisfactory 
in  its  basis  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  details, — Sir  Everard  completely 
excludes,  from  all  participation  in  the  function,  the  internal  ear,  to 
which  the  attention  of  physiologists,  who  consider  the  faculty  to  be 
seated  in  the  ear,  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed. 

'  Lectores  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  JVCnd,  Edinb^  1820 ;  or  Amer.  edit,  Tol.  i. 
p.  207.    Borton,  1826. 

*  Anat  and  Physiol.,  5th  Amer.  edit,  by  Godman,  iL  273.    New  York,  1829. 

*  Lect  on  Comp.  Anat,  iiL  268. 
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A  single  case,  detailed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper/  prostrates  the  whole 
of  the  ingenious  fabric  erected  by  Sir  Everard.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  old  established  fact,  that  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum may  be  destroyed  without  loss  of  hearing  necessarily  following. 
Sir  Astley  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  attacked,  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  with  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  his  left  ear^ 
which  continued  discharging  matter  for  several  weeks.  In  the  space 
of  about  twelve  months  after  the  first  attack,  symptoms  of  a  similar 
kind  took  place  in  the  right  ear,  from  which  matter  issued  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  discharge,  in  each  instance,  was  thin,  and 
extremely  offensive ;  and  in  it,  bones  or  pieces  of  bones  were  observable. 
In  consequence  of  these  attacks  he  became  deaf,  and  remained  so  for 
three  months.  The  hearing  then  began  to  return ;  and  in  about  ten 
months  from  the  last  attack,  he  was  restored  to  the  state  he  was  in 
when  the  case  was  published.  Having  filled  his  mouth  with  air,  he 
closed  his  nostrils  and  contracted  the  cheeks;  the  air,  thus  compressed, 
was  heard  to  rush  through  the  meatus  auditorius  with  a  whistling  noise, 
and  the  hair,  hanging  from  the  temples,  became  agitated  by  the  cur- 
rent of  air  that  issued  from  the  ear.  When  a  candle  was  applied,  the 
flame  was  agitated  in  a  similar  manner.  Sir  Astley  passed  a  probe 
into  each  ear,  and  thought  the  membrane  of  the  left  side  was  totally 
destroyed,  as  the  probe  struck  against  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  The  space,  usually  occupied  by  the  membrana  tympani, 
was  found  to  be  an  aperture  without  one  trace  of  membrane  remaining. 
On  the  right  side,  also,  a  probe  could  be  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum ;  but,  on  this  side,  some  remains  of  the  circumference  of  the 
membrane  could  be  discovered,  with  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Yet  this  gentleman  was  not 
only  capable  of  hearing  everything  that  was  said  in  company,  but  was 
nicely  susceptible  to  musical  tones ;  ^^  he  played  well  on  the  flute,  and 
had  frequently  borne  a  part  in  a  concert ;  and  he  sang  with  much  taste 
and  perfectly  in  tune." 

But,  independently  of  these  partial  objections,  the  views  which  assign 
musical  ear  and  acquired  language  to  the  auditory  apparatus,  appear 
liable  to  others  that  are  insuperable.  The  man  who  is  totally  devoid 
of  musical  ear  hears  the  sound  distinctly.  His  sense  of  hearing  may 
be  as  acute  as  that  of  the  best  musician.  It  is  his  appreciation  that 
is  defective.  He  hears  the  sound ;  but  is  incapable  of  communicating 
it  to  others.  The  organ  of  appreciation  is — in  this,  as  in  every  other 
sense — the  brain.  The  physical  part  of  the  organ  may  modify  the 
impression  that  has  to  be  made  upon  the  nerve  of  sense ;  the  latter 
is  compelled  to  transmit  the  impression  as  it  receives  it;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  brain  has  acted,  that  perception  takes  place,  or  that  any  idea 
of  the  physical  cause  of  the  impression  is  excited  in  the  mind.  If, 
from  faulty  organization,  such  idea  be  not  formed  in  the  case  of  mu- 
sical tones,  the  individual  is  said  not  to  possess  a  musical  ear ;  but  the 
fault  lies  in  his  cerebral  conformation.  We  do  not  observe  the  slight- 
est relation  between  musical  talent  and  delicacy  of  hearing.     The  best 

'  Pbilosoph.  Transact  fbr  1800,  p.  151,  and  for  1801,  p.  435. 
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musicians  have  not  necessarily  the  most  delicate  sense ;  and,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned,  it  will  be  manifest,  why  the  idiot,  whose  hear- 
ing may  be  acute,  is  incapable  of  singing,  as  well  as  of  speaking. 
Again,  we  do  not  see  the  least  ratio  in  animals  between  the  extent  and 
character  of  their  music  and  the  condition  of  their  auditory  sense. 
We  are  compelled,  then,  to  admit,  that  the  faculties  of  music  and 
speech  are  dependent  upon  organization  of  the  brain;  that  they 
require  the  ear  as  an  instrument ;  but  that  their  degree  of  perfection 
is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. In  these  opinions,  MM.  Gall,*  Broussais,*  Adelon,^  and  other 
distinguished  physiologists  concur.  "Speech,"  says  M.  Broussais, 
"  is  heard  and  repeated  by  all  men,  who  are  not  deprived  of  the  audi- 
tory sense ;  because  they  are  all  endowed  with  cerebral  organization 
fit  to  procure  for  them  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject.  Music,  when 
viewed  as  a  mere  noise,  is  also  heard  by  every  one ;  but  it  furnishes 
ideas,  sufficiently  clear  to  be  reproduced,  to  those  individuals  only 
whose  frames  are  organized  in  a  manner  adapted  to  this  kind  of  sensa- 
tion." 

Yet,  although  we  must  regard  the  musical  faculty  to  be  intellectual, 
and  consequently  elevated  in  the  scale,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  want  of  it  is  no  evidence  of  that  mental  and  moral  degrada- 
tion, which  has  been  depicted  by  poets  and  others. 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

SHAKSFEimx,  "  Merchant  of  Vmice,^^  v.  i. 

"  Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  meli  ? 
Alas !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ! 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born  ! 
He  needs  not  woo  the  muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page ;  or  mourn, 
And  delve  for  life  in  niammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton  swine." 

B»iTTii,«Jlftn««re/." 

In  the  classification  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  music  has 
been  ranked  with  poetry;  but  we  meet  with  striking  evidences  of  their 
wide  separation.  Whilst  the  professed  musician  is  frequently  devoid 
of  all  poetical  talent,  many  excellent  poets  have  no  musical  ear.  Nei- 
ther does  the  power  of  discriminating  musical  tones  indicate,  that  the 
possessor  is  favoured  with  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  mind ;  nor  the 
want  of  it  prove  their  deficiency.  It  has  been  a  common  remark,  that 
amongst  professed  musicians,  the  intellectual  manifestations  have  been 
singularly  and  generally  feeble;  a  result  partly  occasioned  by  their 
attention  having  been  almost  entirely  engrossed  from  childhood  by  their 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cervean,  ▼.  96.    Paris,  1825. 

*  Trait6  de  Physiologie,  translated  by  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Boche,  p.  84,  3d  Amer.  edit^ 
Philad.,  1833.  *  Op.  citat.,  L  383. 
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one  fayonrite  pnraiit,  but  not  perhaps  to  be  wholly  explained  by  this 
eircamstance;  and,  whilst  we  find  them  often  unmarked  by  any  of  the 
kindlier  sympathies,  we  see  those,  that  are  '^  not  moved  with  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,"  alike  distinguished  as  philosophers  and  philanthro- 
pists. 

The  defect,  in  these  cases,  differs  probably,  in  an  essential  manner, 
from  one  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,^  who  has  detailed  many  curious  facts,  regarding  what  he  terms  a 
peculiarity  in  certain  ears,  which  seem  to  have  no  defect  in  their  gene- 
ral capacity  for  being  impressed  by  sound,  or  in  the  perception  of  mu- 
sical tones ;  but  are  insensible  to  very  acute  sounds.  This  insensibility 
eonmiences  when  the  vibrations  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  rapi- 
dity ;  beyond  which  all  sounds  are  inaudible  to  ears  thus  constituted. 
Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  certain  persons  cannot  hear  the  chirp 
of  the  grasshopper;  others,  the  cry  of  the  bat;  and  he  refers  to  one 
case,  in  which  the  note  of  the  sparrow  was  inaudible.  He  himself  was 
incapable  of  hearing  any  sound  higher  than  six  octaves  above  the  mid- 
dle E  of  the  piano  forte.  The  defect  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  physical  part  of  the  ear,  rather  than  to  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  to  the  part  of  the  brain  concerned  in  the  appreciation  of 
sounds; — the  vibrations  that  are  performed  with*  great  rapidity  not 
being  responded  to  by  the  parts  of  the  organ  destined  for  that  purpose; 
and,  consequently,  never  reaching  the  auditory  nerve.  Researches, 
however,  by  M.  Savart,* — a  most  dexterous  and  ingenious  experimenter, 
— seem  to  show  that  the  defect  in  the  appreciation  of  acute  sounds,  in 
such  cases,  is  not  owing  to  their  aetUeness  but  to  their  feebleness ;  that 
if  the  sound  can  be  made  sufficiently  intense,  the  ear  is  capable  of 
hearing  a  note  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  simple  oscillations  in  a 
second ;  and  that  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wollaston  are,  conse- 
quently, owing  to  defective  hearing,  rather  than  to  insensibility  to  very 
(ieute  sounds. 

Another  acquired  perception  of  the  ear  is  that  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  distance  of  bodies.  This  we  do  by  attending  to  the  loud- 
ness of  the  sound ;  for  we  instinctively  believe,  that  |t  loud  sound  pro- 
ceeds from  a  body  near  us,  and  a  feeble  sound  from  one  more  remote. 
This  is  the  cause  of  numerous  aeoustic  errors,  in  spite  of  all  reason  and 
experience.  In  the  theatres,  the  deception  is  often  admirably  managed, 
when  the  object  is  to  give  the  idea  of  bodies  approaching.  The  sound 
— that  of  martial  music,  for  example — is  rendered  faint  and  subdued ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  appears  to  proceed  from  remote  dis- 
tance ;  and,  by  adding  gradually  and  skilfully  to  its  intensity,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  belief  that  the  army  is  approaching;  and  the 
illusion  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of  the  military  band  on  the 
stage,  allowing  its  soul-inspiring  strains  to  vibrate  freely  in  the  air.  In 
like  manner,  we  are  deceived  by  the  ventriloquist.  He  is  aware  of  the 
law  that  guides  us  in  our  estimation  of  distance;  and,  by  skilfully 
modifying  the  intensity  of  his  voice,  according  as  he  wishes  to  make 

'  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1820,  p.  306. 
*  Journal  de  Physiologie  do  Magendie,  y.  367. 
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the  sound  appear  to  proceed  from  a  near  or  a  distant  object,  he  irre- 
sistibly leads  ns  into  acoustic  error. 

Education  or  experience  is  required  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  dis- 
tances accurately  by  this  sense;  as  well  as  to  judge  of  their  position. 
In  the  case,  detailed  by  M.  Masendie/  of  a  boy,  who,  after  having  been 
entirely  deaf  until  the  age  of  nine,  was  restored  to  hearing  by  M. 
Deleau,  by  means  of  injections  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
through  the  pharyngeal  extremity  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  was  his  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  sonorous  bodies.  In  forming  an  accurate  judgment  on 
this  subject  we  seem  to  require  the  use  of  both  ears.  In  all  other  cases 
an  impression  made  upon  one  only  would  perhaps  be  sufficient.  The 
conunon  opinion  is,  that  to  judge  of  the  direction  of  a  sound  we  com- 
pare the  intensity  •of  the  impression  on  each  ear,  and  form  our  deduc- 
tions accordingly;  and  that  if  we  close  one  ear  we  are  led  into  errors, 
which  are  speedily  dissipated  by  employing  both.  Still  we  are  often 
deceived  even  under  these  last  circumstances,  and  are  compelled  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  sight.  The  blind  afford  us  striking  examples  of  accuracy, 
in  their  perceptions  by  the  ear.  In  the  Belisar  of  Zeune,  the  case  of  a 
blind  man  is  cited  from  Diderot;  who,  guided  by  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  struck  his  brother  in  a  quarrel  on  the  forehead,  with  a  missile, 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground.' 

^  Mr.  Wheatstone  supposes,  that  the  perception  we  have  of  the  direc- 
tion of  sounds  arises  solely  from  the  portion  transmitted  through  the 
solid  parts  of  the  head,  which,  by  affecting  the  three  semicircular 
canals,  situate  in  planes  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  with  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  is 
transmitted,  suggests  to  the  mind  the  corresponding  direction.  If  the 
sound  be  transmitted  in  the  plane  of  either  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
the  nervous  matter  in  that  canal  will  be  more  strongly  acted  on  than 
that  in  either  of  the  other  two;  and  if  in  any  plane  intermediate  be- 
tween two  of  the  rectangular  planes,  the  relative  intensities  in  these 
two  canals  corresponding  therewith  will  vary  with  the  direction  of  the 
intermediate  plane  ;^  and  it  has  been  regarded  by  Dr.  Carpenter^  as  a 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  this  view,  that  in  almost  every  instance 
in  which  these  canals  exist  at  all,  they  hold  the  same  relative  position 
to  each  other  as  in  man;  their  three  planes  being  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  He  properly,  however,  adds,  that  the  idea  must  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  speculation,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  decided 
without  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  according  to  which  sonorous 
vibrations  are  transmitted. 

If  these  vibrations,  before  reaching  the  ear,  be  deflected  from  their 
course,  we  are  liable  to  deception,  mistaking  the  echo  for  the  direct  or 
radiant  sound. 

The  ideas  of  magnitude  acquired  by  the  ear  are  few,  and  to  a  trifling 
extent  only.    They  occasionally  enable  the  blind  to  judge  of  the  size 

'  Jonroai  de  Pbysiologie,  y.  223. 

*  Rudolphi,  Grundriss  der  Pbysiologie,  s.  149,  Berlin,  1823. 

*  JourDal  of  Science,  New  Series,  ii.  67,  London,  1827. 
«  Haman  Physiology,  §  359,  London,  1843. 
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of  apartments,  and  this  they  sometimes  do  with  much  accuracy.  It  is 
well  known,  that  if  a  sound  be  confined  within  a  small  space,  it  appears 
louder  than  when  the  sonorous  undulations  can  extend  farther;  hence 
the  greater  noise  caused  directly  by  a  pistol  fired  in  a  room  than  in  the 
open  air.  The  sound  indirectly  produced  will  necessarily  be  modified 
by  the  difiTerent  reflections  or  echoes,  that  may  be  excited.  By  attend- 
ing to  these  circumstances — to  the  loudness  of  the  voice  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reyerberations  occasioned  by  the  walls,  and  calling  into  aid 
experience  under  similar  circumstances, — in  other  words,  by  effecting 
a  strictly  intellectual  process, — the  blind  attain  the  knowledge  in 
question. 

The  velocity  of  a  body  is  indicated  by  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
vibrations  that  impress  the  ear,  as  well  as  by  the  change  in  their  inten- 
sity, if  the  body  be  moving  along  a  surface  or  through  the  air.  A  car- 
riage, approaching  with  great  velocity,  is  detected  by  the  ear,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  wheels  strike  against  intervening  obstacles; 
and  by  the  gradual  auraientation  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced. 
When  opposite  to  us  the  intensity  is  greatest ;  and  a  declension  gradu- 
ally takes  place  until  the  sound  is  ultimately  lost  in  distance. 

Lastly ; — by  audition  we  form  some  judgment  of  the  nature  of  bodies 
by  the  difference  in  the  sounds  emitted.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  timbre  or  quality  of  somid  can  be  accurately  appreciated.  By 
this  quality  we  distinguish  between  the  sound  of  wood  or  metal;  of 
hollow  or  solid  bodies,  &c. ;  but  in  all  these  cases  we  are  compelled  to 
call  into  aid  our  experience — without  which  we  should  be  completely  at 
a  loss — and  to  execute  a  rapid,  but  often  very  complicated,  intellectual 
operation. 

Audition  may  be  exercised  passively  as  well  as  actively;  hence  the 
difference  between  simply  hearing^  and  listening.  We  cannot  appre- 
ciate, in  man,  the  precise  effects  produced  on  the  different  portions  of 
the  ear  by  volition ; — whether,  for  example,  the  advantage  be  limited 
to  the  better  direction  given  to  the  ear,  as  regards  the  sonorous  body, 
and  to  avoiding  all  distraction  by  confining  the  attention  to  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  sense;  or  whether,  by  it,  the  pavilion  may  not 
be  made  somewhat  more  tense  by  the  contraction  of  its  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  muscles ; — whether  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  membrane 
of  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  modified  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  ossicles;  or,  in  fine,  the  auditory  nerve  be  rendered  better  adapt- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  impression,  and  the  brain  for  its  -apprecia- 
tion. All  these  points  are  unsusceptible  of  direct  observation  and 
experiment;  and  are,  therefore,  enveloped  in  uncertainty.  In  some 
animals — as  the  horse — the  outer  ear  becomes  an  acoustic  instrument 
under  the  guidance  of  volition;  and  is  capable  of  being  turned  in  every 
direction  in  which  a  sonorous  body  may  be  placed. 

Like  other  senses,  that  of  hearing  is  largely  improved  by  education 
or  cultivation.  The  savage,  accustomed,  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest, 
to  listen  to  the  approach  of  enemies  or  his  prey,  has  the  sense  so  deli- 
cate as  to  hear  sounds,  that  are  inaudible  to  one  brought  up  in  the  din 
of  the  busy  world.     The  blind,  for  reasons  more  than  once  assigned. 
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afford  examples  of  extreme  delicacy  of  this  as  well  as  of  their  other 
senses.  They  are  necessarily  compelled  to  cultivate  it  more;  and, 
lastly,  the  musician,  by  education,  attains  the  perception  of  the  nicest 
shades  of  musical  tones.  The  aptitude  is  laid  in  cerebral  organiza- 
tion, and  is  developed  by  the  education  of  the  instrument — the  ear — 
as  well  as  of  the  encephalic  or  intellectual  organ,  without  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  no  such  appreciation  could  be  accomplished. 

SENSE  OF  SIGHT  OR  VISION. 

The  immediate  function  of  the  sense  of  sight  is  to  give  us  the  notion 
of  light  and  colours.  Like  the  other  senses,  it  is  a  modification  of  that 
of  touch,  whether  we  regard  the  special  irritant — light — as  an  emana- 
tion from  luminous  bodies,  or  as  the  vibration  of  a  subtile,  ethereal 
fluid,  pervading  all  space.  Under  the  latter  theory  it  would  most 
strongly  resemble  the  sense  last  considered. 

The  pleasures  and  advantages  derived  by  the  mind  through  this 
inlet,  are  of  so  signal  a  kind  as  to  render  the  organ  of  vision  a  subject 
of  universal  interest.  Every  one,  who  lays  the  slightest  claims  to  a 
general  education,  has  made  it  more  or  less  a  subject  of  study,  and 
IS  not  unfrequently  better  acquainted  with  its  structure  and  properties 
than  the  medical  practitioner.  Complicated  as  its  organization  may 
seem,  it  is,  in  action,  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity ;  yet,  ^^  in 
its  simplicity,''  as  Dr.  Arnott^  has  remarked,  ^^so  perfect,  so  unspeak- 
ably perfect,  that  the  searchers  after  tangible  evidences  of  an  all- wise 
and  good  Creator  have  declared  their  willingness  to  be  limited  to  it 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  millions,  as  their  one  triumphant  proof."  Into 
this  structure  we  shall  inquire,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose, after  having  described  the  general  properties  of  light;  and  then 
detail  the  mode  in  which  its  various  functions  are  accomplished,  and  the 
knowledge  derived  by  the  mind  through  its  agency. 

The  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision.  It  varies  materially  in  different 
animals; — in  some,  consisting  of  a  simple  capsule,  with  the  final  expan- 
sion of  the  nerve  of  sight  distributed  on  its  interior,  and  communi- 
cating externally  by  means  of  the  transparent  cornea,  which  admits 
the  light.  It  is  in  this  simple  state  that  M.  de  Blainville'  assimilates 
it  to  a  bulb  of  hair,  modified  for  the  new  function  it  has  to  execute* 
In  man,  and  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  the  organ  is  much  more  com- 
plicated in  its  structure;  and  in  it  we  have  a  still  clearer  example  of 
the  distinction  between  the  physical,  and  the  nervous  or  vital  part  of 
the  apparatus,  than  in  any  of  the  other  organs  of  sense, — the  former 
consisting  of  transparent  tunics,  and  humours,  which  modify  the  light 
according  to  the  laws  of  optics ; — the  latter  being  a  production  or  ex- 
pansion of  nervous  structure,  for  the  reception  of  the  impression  of 
light,  and  for  conveying  such  impression  to  the  proper  part  of  the 
encephalon.  There  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  organ,  a  number  of 
accessory  parts  or  .tutamina,  which  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
proper  performance  of  the  function.     It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 

'  Elements  of  Physics,  2J  Amer.  edit,  vol.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  161,  Philad.,  1836. 
*  De  rOrganization  des  Animaux,  Paris,  1825. 
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give  a  succinct  view,  not  only  of  the  eye,  properly  so  called,  but  also 
of  these  accessory  organs,  which  serve  to  lodge,  move,  protect,  and 
lubricate  it.  The  description  will  not,  however,  be  clearly  understood, 
without  premising  some  general  observations  on  the  properties  of  light, 
especially  as  regards  its  refraction,  on  which  the  phenomena  of  vision 
are  greatly  dependent. 

1.   LIGHT. 

The  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  are  the  great  sources  of  light.  It  is 
given  off,  also,  from  substances  in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  from  phos- 
phorescent bodies ;  and,  hj  entering  the  eye  directly,  or  after  various 
reflections  or  refractions,  impinges  on  the  optic  nerve,  and  gives  the 
sensation  of  light.  , 

Two  main  opinions  have  been  entertained  regarding  the  nature  of 
Kght;  the  one,  propounded  by  Newton — that  it  consists  of  extremely 
minute  particles,  emanating  from  luminous  bodies ;  the  other — that 
of  Des  Cartes,  Hook,  Huygens,  Euler,  and  others, — that  it  is  a  sub- 
tile, eminently  elastic  fluid — an  ether — pervading  all  space;  the  elastic 
molecules  of  which,  when  put  in  motion  by  the  oscillations  of  bodies, 
impress  the  eye  as  sonorous  vibrations  affect  the  ear.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  discuss  this  question  of  higher  physics.  We  may  merely  re- 
mark, that  difficulties  attend  both  hypotheses.  According  to  that 
of  Des  Cartes,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  why  an  opaque  body  should 
prevent  the  undulations  from  reaching  the  eye,— or  the  change  of 
direction,  which  light  experiences  in  passing  from  one  medium  into 
another ;  whilst,  according  to  that  of  Newton,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, how  a  luminous  body,  as  the  sun,  can  shed  its  immense  tor- 
rents of  light  incessantly,  without  undergoing  rapid  diminution ;  and 
how,  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  light,  these  particles  should  not  be 
possessed  of  sensible  momentum ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
sunbeam,  collected  by  a  burning-glass,  and  thrown  upon  the  scale  of 
a  balance  of  extreme  delicacy,  is  insufficient  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium. To  the  hypothesis  of  Newton  it  has  been  objected,  that  the 
particles  being  reflected  by  thousands  of  bodies,  and  in  innumer- 
able directions,  would  necessarily  jostle  and  interfere  with  each  other. 
This  objection  is  not,  however,  as  valid  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  the  impression  of  a  luminous  object  remains 
upon  the  retina  for  the  sixth  part  of  a  second.  Admitting  it,  however, 
to  impress  the  eye  for  the  ^^^th  part,  three  hundred  particles,  per 
second,  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  constant  and  uniform  sensation 
of  the  presence  of  light;  and  since,  as  we  shall  find,  it  traverses  sixty- 
seven  thousand  leagues  in  a  second  of  time,  if  we  divide  this  by  three 
hundred,  we  shall  find  a  space  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles  be- 
tween each  particle;  a  distance  equal  to  that — in  a  straight  line — be- 
tweeji  New  York  and  Savannah;  and  if  we  suppose  six  particles  to  be 
sufficient  per  second,  each  will  be  separated  from  the  other  by  a  space 
of  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  miles ! 

Without  deciding  in  favour  of  either  of  the  great  theories,  that  of 
Newton  admits  of  more  easy  application  to  our  subject,  md  will,  there- 
fore^ be  employed  in  the  various  explanations  that  may  be  required. 
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Light,  then,  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body,  impinges  on  the  sub- 
stances that  are  within  its  sphere;  and  these,  bj  reflecting  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  it  to  the  eye,  become  visible  to  ns.  In  its  course,  direct 
or  reflected,  its  velocity  is  almost  inconceivable.  From  observations 
made  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  by  Romer,  Gassini,  and 
other  astronomers,  it  has  been  calculated,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
eight  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds  in  its  passage  from  that  luminary  to 
the  earth.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  thirty-three 
millions  of  leagues,  so  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  sixty-seven  thousand 
leagues,  or  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second;  in  other  words,  in 
the  lapse  of  a  single  second  it  could  pass  between  Washington  and 
Albany — supposing  the  distance  to  be  three  hundred  miles— seven  hun- 
dred times;  and  could  make  the  tour  of  the  globe  in  the  time  it  takes 
us  to  wink.  In  consequence  of  this  extreme  velocity, — in  all  calcula- 
tions, regarding  the  light  from  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is 
presumed  to  reach  the  eye  instantaneously;  for,  granting  that  a  lumi- 
nous body  at  Albany  could  be  seen  at  Washington,  the  light  from  it 
would  reach  the  eye  in  the  ^i^^th  part  of  a  second.  Inconceivable  as 
this  velocity  is,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  attractive  force  ex- 
erted between  the  heavenly  bodies.  ^^I  have  ascertained,"  says  M.  La 
Place,  ^Hhat  between  the  heavenly  bodies  all  attractions  are  transmitted 
with  a  velocity,  which,  if  it  be  not  infinite,  surpasses  several  thousand 
times  the  velocity  of  light;  and  we  know  that  the  light  of  the  moon 
reaches  the  earth  in  less  than  two  seconds."  An  annotator  on  the 
works  of  this  distinguished  mathematician  is  more  definite ;  affirming, 
^'that  the  gravific  fluid  .passes  over  one  million  of  the  earth's  semi- 
diameters  in  a  minute  of  time."  Its  velocity  is  eight  millions  of  times 
greater  than  that  of  light. 

A  series  of  particles,  succeeding  each  other  in  a  straight  line,  is 
caUed  a  ray  of  light.  Light  which  proceeds  from  a  radiant  point,  forms 
diverging  concM,  which  would  be  prolonged  indefinitely  did  they  not 
meet  with  obstacles.  In  its  course,  it  loses  its  intensity  according  to  a 
law,  which  seems  applicable  to  all  influences  radiating  from  a  centre. 
If  a  taper  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  box,  each  one  of  whose  sides  is 
a  foot  square,  all  the  light  muist  impinge  upon  the  sides  of  the  box;  if 
it  be  placed  in  a  box,  whose  sides  are  two  feet  square,  the  light  will 
shine  upon  them  from  double  the  distance,  but  it  will  be  distributed 
over  four  times  the  surface.  The  intensity  of  the  light,  then,  in  this 
case,  as  in  every  other,  diminishes  according  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  luminous  body.  According  to  this  rule,  those  planets 
which  are  nearer  the  sun  than  ours  must  receive  the  light  and  also  the 
heat — for  the  same  law  applies  to  caloric — in  much  greater  intensity; 
whilst  the  more  distant  luminaries  can  receive  but  little  caloric,  or  light, 
in  comparison  with  the  earth;  hence,  perhaps,  the  necessity  for  the 
satellites  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  and  by  whose  agency  th^light 
of  the  sun  is  reflected  to  the  planet,  and  the  deficiency  in  some  measure 
compensated. 

In  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body,  ray«,  cones^  or  pencils  of  light 
must  traverse  intermediate  bodies,  in  order  to  reach  the  eye.  These 
bodies  are  called  media.    Air  is  the  common  medium;  and  when,  in 
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Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light. 


this  way,  the  light  has  attained  the  exterior  of  the  orsan,  the  farther 
transmission  is  effected  through  different  transparent  hnmours,  which 
consequently  form  so  many  media.  In  its  course  through  media,  light 
may  remain  unmodified:  it  may  proceed  in  the  same  straight  line;  or 

it  may  meet  with  an  ob- 
Fig.  77.  stacle  which   arrests  it 

altogether,  or  reflects  it ; 
or,  again,  it  may  tra- 
verse media  of  different 
natures  and  densities, 
and  be  made  to  deviate 
{torn  its  original  course, 
or  be  refrcuted. 

When  a  ray  of  light 
falls  upon  an  opaque 
body,  as  upon  .a  bright 
metallic  or  other  mirror, 
it  is  reflected  from  the 
mirror,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  angle  made 
by  the  incident  ray  with 
a  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  medium 
at  the  point  of  incidence, 
is  exactly  equal  to  that 
made  by  the  reflected  ray  with  the  same  perpendicular.  Suppose  I  J 
to  represent  a  plate  of  polished  metal,  or  ^lass,  rendered  opaque  by  a 
metal  spread  upon  its  posterior  surface,  as  m  the  common  looking-glass. 
The  rays,  proceeding  from  an  observer  at  K,  will  be  reflected  back  to 
him  in  the  same  line  K  C ;  that  is,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  C,  the 
point  of  incidence.  The  observer  will,  therefore,  see  his  own  image; 
but,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  under  optical  illusions,  he 
will  seem  to  be  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  he  really  is  before  it,  or 
at  E.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  observer  is  at  A,  and  that 
a  luminous  body  is  placed  at  B;  in  order  that  the  rays,  proceeding  from 
it,  shall  impinge  upon  the  eye  at  A,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  be 
directed  to  that  point  of  the  mirror  from  which  a  line,  drawn  to  the  eye, 
and  another  to  the  object,  will  form  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar; in  other  words,  the  angle  B  C  K,  or  angle  of  incidence^  must  be 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection^  A  C  K.  In  this  case,  again,  the  object 
will  not  appear  to  be  at  B,  but  in  the  'prolongation  of  the  line  A  C,  at 
H,  as  far  from  the  point  of  incidence  C  as  B  is. 

Except  in  the  case  of  illusions,  the  study  of  the  reflection  of  light 
or  catoptrics  does  not  concern  vision  materially.  It  is  on  the  princi- 
ples of  dioptrics^  that  the  chief  modifications  are  effected  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  light  through  the  physical  part  of  the  organ ;  and,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  thpse  principles,  the  subject  would  be  totally 
unintelligible.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
this  topic. 

Whenever  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  diaphanous  or  transparent 
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bodies  of  diflferent  densities  it  is  bent  or  made  to  deviate  from  its 
course ;  and  such  deviation  is  called  refraction  ;  the  raj  is  said  to  be 
refracted ;  and,  owing  to  its  being  susceptible  of  such  refraction,  is 
held  to  be  refrangible.  The  point,  at  which  a  ray  enters  the  medium, 
is  called  the  paint  of  immersion ;  and  that,  b j  which  it  issues  from 
such  medium,  the  point  of  emergence.  Instead  of  considering  the  me- 
dium I  J  opaque,  let  it  be  regarded  as  transparent.  G,  in  this  case, 
will  be  the  point  of  immersion  for  the  incident  rays  that  meet  there ; 
and  L  and  F  will  be  the  points  of  emergence  for  the  rays  K  E  and  A 
CFG,  respectively.  If  a  ray  of  light,  as  E  G,  falls  perpendicularly 
on  the  surface  of  any  medium,  it  continues  its  course  through  it  with- 
out experiencing  any  modification,  and  emerges  in  the  same  straight 
line.  Hence  a  body  at  L  will  appear  in  its  true  direction  and  distance 
to  an  observer  at  K  looking  directly  downwards  on  a  pool  of  water,  I  J. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ray,  as  A  G,  after  having  passed  through  air, 
falls  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  £; — by  entering  a  medium 
of  different  density,  it  is  deflected  from  its  course;  and,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  G  H,  it  is  refracted,  at  the  point  of  immersion, 
in  the  direction  G  F — that  is,  towards  the  perpendicular  K  E.  If, 
again,  the  ray  emerges  at  F  into  a  medium  of  the  same  density  as  that 
through  which  it  passed  in  the  course  A  G,  it  will  proceed  in  a  line 
parallel  to  A  G,  or  in  the  dik*ection  F  G,  or  will  wander /row  the  per- 

Eendicular.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  deflections  produced 
y  different  media  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  The  fact  alone  is  known 
to  us,  that  bodies  refract  light  differently  according  to  their  densities 
and  nature.  If  the  light  proceeds  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  it 
is  attracted  or  refracted  towards  the  perpendicular ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  refracted /rom  the  per- 
pendicular. The  ray  A  G  proceeded  from  a  rarer  medium, — the  air, — 
into  a  denser,  I  J — ^water;  it  was  refracted  in  the  direotion  G  F, 
towards  the  perpendicular  K  E.  On  emerging  at  F,  circumstances 
were  reversed ;  it  wandered  from  the  perpendicular  M  N,  and  in  the 
direction  F  G,  parallel  to  A  G,  because  the  media,  above  and  below  I 
J,  were  identical.  We  can  now  understand,  why  water,  saline  solutions, 
glass,  rock-crystal,  &c.,  have  higher  refractive  powers  than  air.  They 
are  more  dense. 

The  nature  or  character  of  bodies  greatly  influences  their  refractive 
powers.  Newton  observed  this  in  his  experiments,  and  has  furnished 
science  with  one  of  its  proudest  trophies,  by  his  prognostic,  in  the  then 
infant  state  of  chemistry,  that  water  and  the  diamond  would  be  found 
to  contain  combustible  ingredients.  The  diamond  or  brilliant  is  one  of 
the  most  refractive  of  known  substances,  and  this  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  its  brilliancy.  The  opinion  of  Newton,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  has  been  triumphantly  confirmed. 

This  refraction  of  rays,  that  fall  obliquely  upon  a  medium,  gives  rise 
to  numerous  optical  illusions.  The  ray  proceeding  from  F,  in  the  bent 
course  F  G  A,  will  impinge  on  an  eye  at  A ;  and  the  object  F  will  ap- 
pear to  be  at/.  The  (>ool  will  consequently  seem  shallower.  In  like 
manner,  an  o^ect  0  in  the  air  would  not  be  perceptible  to  an  eye  in 
the  water  at  F,  in  the  direction  0  G  F ;  whilst  one  at  A  would  be  dis- 
VOL.  I. — 14 
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tinctly  visible, — the  ray  from  it  proceeding  in  the  direction  A  C  F,  bat 
appearing  to  come  str&ight  to  the  eye  in  the  direction  0  G  F. 

All  transparent  bodies,  at  the  same  time  that  they  refract  light,  re* 
fleet  a  portion  of  it.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  reflections  we  notice  ia 
the  glass  of  windows,  and  of  the  image  perceptible  in  the  eye.  The  same 
substance  has  always  the  same  refitictiye  power,  whatever  may  be  its 
shape: — in  all  cases,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  holding  the 
same  ratio  to  the  ^ine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  whatever  may  be  the 
incidence.  The  aTigle  of  ineidenee  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident 
ray  with  a  perpendicular  raised  from  the  point  of  immersion ;  the 
angh  of  refraction  that  formed  by  the  refracted  portion  of  the  raj 
with  the  same  perpendicular.  In  Fig.  77,  A  C  K  is  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence of  the  ray  A  C ;  and  L  0  F  the  angle  of  refraction.  The 
sines  of  these  angles  respectively  are  the  lines  P  Q  and  L  F.  But 
although  media  may  refract  the  rays  of  light  equally,  the  form  of  the 
refracting  body  materially  modifies  their  arrangement.  The  perpen- 
diculars to  the  surface  may  approach  or  recede  from  each  other ;  and 
if  this  be  the  case  the  refracted  rays  will  approach  or  recede  from  each 
other  likewise. 

Where  the  body  has  plane  and  parallel  surfaces,  as  tiie  glass  ef  our 
windows,  the  refraction,  experienced  by  the  ray  on  entering  the  glass, 
is  corrected  by  that  which  occurs  on  its  emergence;  the  light  does  not, 
therefore,  proceed  in  one  straight  line,  but  in  parallel  lines  separated 
by  a  space  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  refiracting  body,  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray.  If  the  medium  be  thin  as  in  a^  pane 
of  glass,  the  rays  do  not  appear  deflected  from  their  original  direction. 
In  Fig.  77,  the  interval  between  the  direct  ray  and  the  ray  A  C  F  afttt* 

its  emergence  is  that 

Fig.  78.  between  G  and  H.    If 

«  ?  the  surfaces  of  the  dia- 

^^  phanous  body  be  plane, 
but  inclined  towards 
each  other,  as  in  the 
common  prism ;  the  re- 
fraction experienced  by 
the  ray,  on  emerging, 
instead  of  correcting 
PHon.  that  experienced  during 

its  passage  through  the 
body,  is  added  to  it ;  and  the  rays  are  deflected  from  their  course  to  an 
extent  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  refractions.  The  ray  A  B,  Fig.  78, 
after  impinging  upon  the  side  D  L  of  the  prism  at  B,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing its  course  in  the  direction  B  J,  is  refracted  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular G  B  F, — the  medium  being  denser  than  air,  and  on  emerging 
into  the  rarer  medium,  instead  of  continuing  its  course  in  the  direction 
G  I,  it  is  refracted  in  the  line  G  H,  or  from  the  perpendicular  K  J. 
Again,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  medium  be  convex^  the  rays  are  so  situate, 
after  refraction,  as  to  converge  behind  the  refracting  body  into  a  point 
called  the/oenw,  which  is  nearer  to  the  medium  the  less  the  divergence 
of  the  rays,  or  in  other  words,  the  more  distant  the  luminous  object. 
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Double  Convex  Lens. 


Kg.  79  cxHlrits  a  pendl  of  Fig.  T9. 

rsys,  proceeding  from  a  ra- 
diant pomt  at  A,  and  meet- 
ing at  a  focuB  at  B;  the 
dotted  lines  being  the  per- 
pesidicnlars  drawn  to  the 
sttrfiace  at  the  points  of 
immersion  and  emergence. 
Lastly;  if  the  surfaces  of 
the  medium  be  concave,  as 
in  Fig.  80y  the  luminous 
rajB,  proceeding  from  a  radiant  point  as  at  A,  are  rendered  so  divergent, 
tiftat  if  vre  look  for  a  focus  here  it  must  be  anterior  to  the  medium  or 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  given  occasion  to  the  construction 
of  numerous  invaluable  optical  instruments,  adapted  to^  modify  the 
luminous  rays  so  as  to  change  the  situation  in  which  bodies  are  seen ; 
to  augment  their  dimensions;  and  to  render  them  more  luminous  and 
visible,  when  remote  and  minute.  It  is  to  this  branch  of  science  that 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  mo&t  important  information  and  ad- 
vantages,  that    we 

possess  in  the  do-  ^8-  ^-  ' 

mains  of  science  and  -  ^ 

art  The  simplest 
of  these  instruments 
•re  bodies  shaped 
like  a  lentil,  and 
hence  called  len$e$. 
They  are  composed 
of  two  segments  of 
a  sphere.  The  me- 
dium in  Fig.  79  is  a 
double  convex;  that 
in  Fig.  80,  a  dottble 
concave  lens.  The 
manner  in  which 
they  modify  the 
course  of  the  lumi- 
nous rays  passing  through  them  has  been  stflBciently  described. 

The  study  of  the  refraction  of  light  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  an 
extremely  important  fact ;  which,  when  it  was  first  made  known  by 
Newton,  excited  universal  astonishment ; — ^that  a  ray  of  light  is  itself 
composed  of  several  coloured  rays  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
refrangibility.  If  a  beam  of  the  sun's  lisht  be  admitted  through  the 
hole  of  a  window-shutter,  E  F,  Fig.  81,  into  a  dark  chamber,  it  will 
proceed  in  a  direct  line  to  P,  and  form  a  white  spot  upon  the  wall,  or 
on  a  whitened  screen  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  But  if  a  glass 
prism,  B  A  C,  be  placed,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  upon  its  surface, 
G  A,  and  emerge  at  the  same  angle  from  its  second  surface,  B  A,  in 
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the  direction  g  G,  the  beam  will  expand ;  and  if,  after  having  emerged^ 

it  be  received  on  the 
^*«-  ^^'  whitened  screen,    M 

N,  it  will  be  found  to 
occapy  a  considera- 
ble space;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  white 
spot,  there  will  be  an 
oblong  image  of  the 
sun,  X  L,  consisting 
of  seven  colours  ;— 
red,  orange^  yeUoWy 
greeuj  blue,  indigoj 
and  violet.  Each  of 
these  colours  admits 
of  no  farther  decom- 
position when  again 
passed  through  the 
prism ;  and  the  whole  lengthened  image  of  the  sun  is  called  the  prU- 
matic  or  solar  spectrum.  In  this  dispersion  of  the  coloured  rajs,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  red  ray  is  the  least  turned  from  its  course ; 
and  is  hence  said  to  be  the  least  refran^ble ;  whilst  the  violet  is  most  so. 
Such  is  the  spectrum,  as  depicted  by  r^ewton:  since  his  time,  it  has,  by 
some,  been  reduced  to  three  colours, — red,  yellow^  and  blue;  as  certain 
of  the  colours  can  be  composed  from  others, — the  green,  for  example,  from 
the  blue  and  yellow.  WoUaston  made  it  to  consist  of  four;  red,  greets 
bluey  and  violet;  Sir  J.  Herschel  of  four;  redj  yellow^  blue,  and  violet: 
and,  more  recently,  Sir  David  Brewster  has  restricted  it  to  three;  red^ 
yellow  J  and  blue.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  these  various  divisions, 
it  is  not  our  province  to  explain. 

Each  of  the  rays,  of  which  the  spectrum  is  composed,  appears  to 
have  a  different  calorific  and  chemical  action ;  but  this  also  is  a  subject, 
that  nowise  concerns  the  function  under  consideration. 

The  decomposition  of  light  into  its  constituent  rays  enables  us  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  different  substances.  When  white 
light  impinges  upon  a  body,  the  body  either  absorbs  all  the  rays  that 
compose  it ;  reflects  all ;  or  absorbs  some,  and  reflects  others.  If  it 
reflects  the  whole  of  the  light  to  the  eye,  it  is  of  a  white  colour;  if  it 
absorbs  all,  or  reflects  none,  it  is  black;  if  it  reflects  only  the  red  ray, 
and  absorbs  all  the  rest,  it  is  red;  and  so  of  the  other  colours.  The 
cause,  why  one  body  reflects  one  ray,  or  set  of  rays,  and  absorbs 
others,  is  unknown.  It  is  conceived  to  be  owing  to  the  nature  and 
particular  arrangement  of  its  molecules;  which  is  probable.  But  we 
are  still  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  It  is  accounting  for  the  ignotum 
per  ignotius. 

Two  other  points  require  a  brief  notice,  being  intimately  concerned 
in  vision; — the  aberration  of  sphericity ^  and  aberration  of  refrangibility. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  rays  of  light — after  passing  through  a  con- 
vex lens,  or  medium  whose  surfaces  are  convex — converge,  and  are 
brought  to  a  focus  behind  it.    The  whole  of  the  rays  do  not,  however. 
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meet  in  this  focus.     Those  that  are  nearest  the  axU^  R"  F  of  the  lens, 
Fig.  82,  are  refract- 
ed to  a  focus  more  Fig.  82. 
remote  from  the  lens, 
than  those  that  fall 
on  the  lens  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  axis. 
The  rays  R',R",  and 
R"',  are  brought  to  a    iel»" 
focus  at  F,  -whilst  the 
rays  R  L,  and  R'''',    :Br 
U  converge   at  the 

point  Z,  much  nearer  Aberration  of  Sphericity. 

the   lens.      In  like 

manner,  rays  which  fall  upon  the  lens  intermediate  between  the  rays  R 
and  R',  will  have  their  foci  intermediate  between  I  and  F.  This  diver- 
sity of  focal  distances  is  called  spherical  aberration  or  aberration  of 
9phericity:  the  distance  Z  F  is  the  longitudinal  spherical  aberration; 
and  B  A  the  lateral  spherical  aberration^  of  the  lens.  This  aberration 
is  the  source  of  confusion  in  common  lenses ;  and  as  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  shape  of  the  lens,  it  has  been  obviated  by  forming  these  instru- 
ments of  such  degrees  of  curvature,  that  the  rays,  falling  upon  the 
centre  or  margins  of  the  lens,  may  be  refracted  to  the  same  focus. 
This  is  effectually  accomplished  by  lenses,  whose  sections  are  ellipses 
or  hyperbolas.  In  a  common  lens,  the  inconvenience  is  obviated  by 
employing  lenses  of  a  small  number  of  degrees,  or  by  interposing  an 
opaque  body — called,  by  the  opticians,  a  diaphragm — anterior  to  the 
lens,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  can  only  impinge  upon  the  central  part, 
and  consequently  be  refracted  to  the  same  focus.  This  diaphragm  is 
present  in  all  telescopes,  and  occupies  the  situation  of  the  curves  D  and 
!>',  so  as  only  to  admit  the  rays  R',  R",  and  R'",  to  fall  upon  the  lens. 
Such  an  apparatus,  we  shall  find,  exists  in  the  human  eye. 

Lastly, — it  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  different  rays,  con- 
stituting the  solar  spectrum,  are  unequally  refrangible, — the  red  being 
the  least,  the  violet  the  most  so;  hence  the  cause  of  their  dispersion  in 
the  spectrum.  It  follows  from  this  fact,  that,  whenever  light  expe- 
riences refraction,  there  must  be  more  or  less  dispersion  of  its  consti- 
tuent rays;  and  the  object,  seen  by  the  refracted  ray,  will  appear 
coloured.  This  must,  of  course,  occur  more  particularly  near  the 
margins  of  the  lens,  where  the  surfaces  become  less  and  less  parallel 
until  they  meet.  The  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  dispersion  is 
called  the  aberration  of  refrangibility  or  chromatic  aberration^  and  it 
has  been  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  glasses,  which  have  been  termed, 
in  consequence,  achromatic.  These  are  made  by  combining  transparent 
bodies  of  different  dispersive  powers,  in  such  sort,  that  they  may  com- 
pensate each  other;  and  thus  the  object  be  seen  in  its  proper  colours, 
notwithstanding  the  refraction.  Dr.  Blair  found,  for  example,  that 
by  enclosing  chloride  of  antimony,  B  £,  between  two  convex  lenses  of 
crown  glass,  A  D  and  G  F,  the  parallel  rays  R  R,  and  R  were  refracted 
to  a  single  focus  at  P  without  the  slightest  trace  of  secondary  colour. 
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AbermtioB  of  Befrengibility. 


Fig.  83.  Newton  was  of  opinioiiy 

that  the  light,  in  traverch 
ing  a  refiraoting  medium, 
always  experiences  a  di&- 
persion  of  its  rays,  pro- 
portional toitsrefraction. 
»  JSe  therefore  believed, 
that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  fabricate  an 
achromatic  glast.  This 
is  one  of  the  rare  cases 
in  which  that  illustrious 
philosopher  erred.  Since 
his  time — and  chiefly  by 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Dollond — ^instruiiients  have  been  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples above  mentioned,  so  as  to  greatly  diminish  the  inconveniences 
sustained  from  the  use  of  common  lenses;  although  they  may  still  not 
be  perfectly  achromatic.  The  inconvenience  is  farther  obviated  by  the 
diaphragm  in  telescopes,  already  referred  to.  As  the  dispersion  is  most 
experienced  near  the  margin  of  the  lens,  it  shuts  off  the  rays,  which 
would  otherwise  fall  upon  that  portion,  and  diminishes  the  extent  of 
aberration.  The  human  eye  is  achromatic.  It  is  obviously  essential 
that  it  should  be  so;  and  this  result  is  owing  to  a  combination  of  causes. 
It  is  formed  of  media  of  different  dispersive  powers.  Its  lens  is  con- 
stituted of  layers  of  different  densities,  and  it  is  provided  with  a  dia- 
phragm of  singularly  valuable  construction. 

Such  are  the  prominent  points  of  the  beautiful  science  of  optics,  that 
chiefly  concern  the  physiologist  as  an  introduction  to  vision.  Others 
will  have  to  be  adverted  to,  as  we  consider  the  eye  in  action. 

2.  ANATOMY  OP  THE  ORGAN  OF  VISION. 

The  human  eye  is  almost  spherical,  except  for  the  prominence  at  its 
anterior  and  transparent  part — 'the  cornea*  It  has  been  compared  to 
a  telescope,  and  with  much  propriety;  as  many  of  the  parts  of  that 

instrument  have  been  added  to  exe- 
F«.  84.  cute  special  offices,  which  are  admi- 

~    *  -  rably  performed  by  the  eye— the  most 

perfect  of  all  optical  instruments. 
Every  telescope  consists,  in  part, 
of  a  tube,  which  always  comprises 
pieces,  capable  of  readily  entering 
into  each  other.  Within  this  cylinder 
are  glasses  or  lenses,  placed  in  suc- 
cession from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  These  are  intended  to  re- 
Front  View  of  the  Left  Eye-moderately  fi*ct  the  rays  of  light,  and  tO  bring 

opened.  them  to  determinate  foci.    Within 


snptTcUia.   i  Cilia  of  eaeh  eyelid.   8.  the  telescopc  is  a  kind  of  partition 

Inferior  pal Debra.    4.  Internal  can thui.    5.  Ex«       ^  *  .     .        .         '^ 


1.  Saparcilia.     S, 

rpalpebra.    4.  Internal  canthui. 
ternal  canthai 
PlicA  aemilonarlt. 


6.  Caruacula  laohrymalit, 
8.  Eyeball.    9.  Pupil. 


5.  Ex. 

7. 


of  paper  or  metal,  having  a  round 
hole  in  its  centre,  and  usually  placed 
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Fig.  85. 


near  a  eonyex  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  dimiilishbg  the  surface  of  the 
lena  accessible  to  the  rays  of  light,  and  thus  of  obviating  spherical 
aberration.  The  interior  of  the  tube  and  of  the  diaphragm  is  coloured 
black,  to  absorb  the  oblique  rays,  which  are  not  inservient  to  vision ; 
and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  causing  confusion.  This  arrangement 
is  nearly  a  counterpart  of  that  which  exists  in  the  eye.  The  tube  of 
the  instrument  is  represented  by  three  membranes  in  superposition, — 
the  seleroticj  choroid^  and  retina;  the  last  receiving  the  impression  of 
light.  Within,  are  four  refracting  bodies,  situate  one  behind  the  other ; 
and  intended  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  determinate  foci, — the  corneaj 
aquetms  humour^  orystaUine  lenSy  and  vitreous  humour.  Lastly,  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  near  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  is  a 
dii4)hragm — the  irisj  having  an  aperture  in  its  centre — the  pupil. 
These  different  parts  demand  a  more  detailed  notice. 

1.  Coat9  of  the  jE^ye.-^Before  describing  the  coats  of  the  eye  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  eyeball  is  invested  with 
a  membranous  tunic,  which  separates  it  from 
the  other  structures  of  the  orbit ;  and  forms 
a  smooth,  hollow  surface  by  which  its  motions 
are  facilitated.  This  investment  has  been 
variously  called,  cellular  capsule  of  the  sye^ 
ocuiar  eapmjtUj  tunica  vaginalis  oculiy  and 
iubmuscular  fascia. 

The  sclerotic  is  the  outermost  proper  coat. 
It  is  that  which  gives  shape  to  the  organ,  mi 
which  constitutes  the  white  of  the  eye.  It  is 
of  a  dense,  resisting,  fibrous  nature,  belonging  gj^^  view  of  the  same  Eye,  as 
to  what  M.  Ghaussier  calls  albugineous  tissue,  in  Fig.  84,  showing  that  the 
Behind  it  i8  penetrated  by  the  optic  nerve ;  ^^J^^J^IfSS^^'^ofX 
and  before,  the  cornea  is  dovetailed  into  it.      '  '  '  '  - 

It  has,  by  some  anatomists,  been  considered 
a  prolongation  of  the  dura  mater,  accompany- 
ing the  optic  nerve ;  whilst  the 
choroid  has  been  regarded  as 
an  extension  of  the  pia  mater ; 
and  the  retina  of  the  pulp  of 
the  nerve.  The  sclerotic  is  the 
{dace  of  insertion  for  the  various 
BBBcles  that  move  the  eyeball, 
and  is  manifestly  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  organ. 

Immediately  within  the  scle- 
rotica, and  feebly  united  with  it 
by  vessels,  nerves,  and  areolar 
tissue,^  is  the  choroid  coat; — a 


Lower   Lid 
wards.  Thegei 
of  the  Eyeball 

Fig.  86. 


concave  down* 
neral  Convexity 
is  seen. 


Choroid  Coat  of  the  Eye. 


Carved  IIhm  marking  the  arrangement  of  ven» 
...  .  .  vvikieossB.    2,  2.  Ciliary  nerves.    3.  A  long  ciliary  ar- 

SOft,  thin,  vascular,  and  nervous   tery  and  nerve.   4.  Ciliary  ligament.   5.  Iris.   6.  Pupil. 

'  In  the  situation  of  this  areolar  tissue,  Arnold  describes  a  serous  membrane,  SpinmoebenhoMt 
jiraehmoidta  oadi,  Lanunafiuca  tderotic€t. — Arnold  iiber  das  Auge,  Tab.  iii.,  Fig.  2,  and  Weber's 
fiildebcmndt's  Handboch  d«r  Ai>atomie,  iy.  68,  Bniunachweig,  1832. 
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membrane.  It  completely  lines  the  sclerotic ;  and  has,  consequently, 
the  same  shape  and  extent.  Behind,  it  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve  ; 
before,  it  has  the  iris  united  with  it ;  and  within,  it  is  lined  by  the 
retina,  which  does  not,  however,  adhere  to  it, — the  black  pigment  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  ciliary 
Tessels  and  nerves,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  laminae,  to  the  innermost 
of  which  Buysch — the  son — gave  the  name  membrana  RuyBchiana, 
In  fishes  these  laminse  are  very  perceptible,  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  substance,  which  M.  Cnvier  considers  to  be  glandular.  The 
ehoroid  is  impregnated  and  lined  by  a  dark-coloured  mucous  pigment, 
stratum  pigmenti,  pigmentum  nigrum.    In  some  cases,  as  in  the  albino^ 


Fig.  87. 


Figmentum  Nigrum. 


this  substance,  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  choroid,  is  light-coloured,  ap- 
proximating to  white.  Leopold 
Gmelin^  conceives  that  it  approaches 
the  nature  of  indigo ;  Dr.  Young,* 
regards  it  as  a  mucous  substance, 
united  to  a  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  upon  which  its  colour  de- 
pends; and  Berzelius,^  from  his 
chemical  investigations,  considers  it 
to  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  and  iron; 
but  Professor  Jacob  thinks  it  obvi- 


A.  Choroid  epitheliam,  with  the  celU  filled    OUSlV  aU  animal  pnUCiplc  iUtgetiertB^ 
with  pigment,  except  at  o,  where  the  nuclei  are    •.       i  x"l*  i^j 

Tiaible.    The  irregularity  of  the  pigment-celU   itS  elements  DeiUg  OXygCU,  nyOrOgen^ 

"rpW^;«°"i?r.'frSf'?h%"  ™b,t.nc.  of  ,h.  carbon,  and  nitrogen.    Dr.  Apjoha 

Choroid.  A  detached  nucleus  ia  seen  .—Magnified   found  100  partS,  in  a  dry  State,  IcaVO, 

when  incinerated,  4*46  of  a  calx 
consisting  of  chloride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  peroxide  of  iron.  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton  Jones  has  examined  the 
layer  of  black  pigment  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  microscopi- 
cally.   He  states  that  it  possesses 


Fig.  88. 


Retina. 
1 .  Terminating  anteriorly  in  a  acalloped  border. 
2.  Foramen  of  SOmmering.    3.  Zonula  ciliaris.    4. 
Crystalline  lene. 


organization,  and  constitutes  a 
real  membrane — pigmental  mem- 
6raw6— consisting  of  very  minute 
flat  bodies  of  an  hexagonal  form, 
joined  together  at  their  edges.** 
It  is  generally  considered  to  con- 
sist of  pigment  cells,  which  form  a 
kind  of  pavement,  and  are  some- 
what of  a  polyhedral  shape; 
lying  in  a  very  regular  manner, 
with  some  intercellular  substance 
between  them. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  there  is 


1  Dissert  Sistens  Indagationem  Chemicam  Pigmenti  Nigri  Oculorum  Taurorum,  Gottiog., 
1812. 
s  Medical  Literature,  p.  521,  Lond.,  1813.  *  MedicoChirarg.  Trans.,  iii.  225. 

4  Art  Eye,  by  Dr.  Jacob,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Physiol.,  Part  x.  p.  181,  for  June,  1837. 
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a  small  shining  space,  destitute  of  pigment,  through  which  the  colours 
of  the  membrana  Bnyschiana  appear.  This  is  termed  tapetum.  It  is 
met  with  only  in  quadrupeds. 

The  retina  is  the  last  coat,  if  we  except  a  highly  delicate  serous 
membrane  —  discovered    by 

Fig.  89. 


Dr.  Jacob,^  of  Dublin,  and 
called  after  him  Tunica  Ja- 
cobiy — which  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  retina  and  the  cho- 
roid coat.^  It  appears  to  be 
composed  of  cylindrical,  trans- 
parent, and  highly  refractive 
bodies,  which  are  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
of  the  retina, — ^their  outer  ex- 
tremities imbedded,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  depth,  in  a  layer 
of  the  pigmentum  nigrum. 
The  only  plausible  suggestion, 
which,  according  to  Messrs. 
Eirkes  and  Paget^,  has  been 
offered,  concerning  the  use  of 
these  bodies,  is  that  of  Briicke, 
who  thinks  it  not  unlikely, 
that  they  may  serve  to  con- 


f\ 


3- 


-O^gg^^-nSig^gg^^  4, 


Fig.  A.  Ah  Enlarged  Flan  of  the  Retina^  in  section. 


1.  The  nervous  structure,  viz.,  the  nerve- fibres  (6)  be- 
tween nerve-cells  (a,  e).    2.  Jacob's  membrane.    3.  Inner 
J       .      v'l      x'xi.  'j.*         surface  of  choroid,    d.  One  of  the  small  pointed  bodies  of 

aUCt      DaCK    to    tne     sensitive    Jacob's  membrane. 

Fig.  B.  The  Outer  Surface  of  Jacob's  Membrane. 
(From  Hannover.) 

Opposite  0,  the  twin  cones  are  obscurely  seen,  not  being 
in  focus,  while,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  near/,  the 
same  bodies  are  clearly  discernible.  Towards  the  right 
side  of  the  figure,  where  the  objects  are  disturbed,  the 
twin  cones  project  like  papillce,  at  g,  the  small  rods  being 
in  a  g^eat  measure  lost  at  this  place.  And  these  (small 
bodies)  are  seen  to  become  horizontal  towards  the  extre- 


portion  of  the  retina  those 
rays  of  light  which  have  tra- 
versed that  membrane,  and 
have  not  been  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  pigmentum  ni- 
grum.   Mr.  George  H.  Field- 

•  M     -TT     11  A     1^  rt»>  1        uuuicB/  arc  seen  i^  uccuiiio  aunxuuuti    LUWHrus  iw 

ing,     Ot     xlUli,^    Has    amrmed,    mity  of  the  object,  a,  where  some  are  in  disorder. 

that  immediately  behind  the 
retina,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  there  is  a  peculiar  membrane,  separable 
into  dlistinct  layers  from  the  choroid,  and  supplied  with  bloodvessels, 
which  he  proposes  to  name  membrana  versicolor.  He  presumes,  that 
it  receiyes  the  vibrations  of  light,  and  communicates  them  to  the  retina: 
the  eyes,  used  for  experiment,  were  those  of  the  ox  and  sheep.  ' 

The  retina  lines  the  choroid,  and  is  a  soft,  thin,  pulpy,  and  grayish 
membrane,  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  final  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve.  M.  Ribes,'  indeed,  esteems  it  a  distinct  membrane,  on 
which  the  optic  nerve  is  distributed; — a  structure  more  consistent 

>  Pbilosopb.  Tiansact  for  1819;  Medioo-Cbimrg.  Transactions,  xii^  Lond.,  1823|and  Art 
Eje,  in  Cyclop,  of  AnaL  and  Phys.,  p.  186. 
»  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829,  p.  300. 

*  Manual  of  Physiology,  American  edition,  p.  405,  Philadelphia,  1849. 

*  Second  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  or  Amer. 
Joomal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.,  1833,  p.  220. 

*  Memoir,  de  la  Soci^t^  M6dicale  d'Emulation,  vii.  86. 
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Fig.  00.  -^ith  analogy.     On  its  inner  surfacd  it  is 

in  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  vitr^ 
ous  humour;  but  they  are  not  adherent. 
Anteriorly,  it  terminates  near  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  choroid,  forming  a 
kind  of  ring,  from  which  an  extremely 
delicate  lamina  is  given  off.  This  is  re* 
fleeted  upon  the  ciliary  processes;  dips  into 
the  intervals  separating  them,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  anatomists,  passes  forward 
as  far  as  the  crystalline.  Modern  ob- 
servers— Messrs.  B.  C.  B.  Langenbeek, 
Treviranus,  Qottsche,  Volkmann,  E.  H, 
Weber,  Michaelis,  and  others,  have  ex- 
amined minutely  into  the  anatomy  of  the 
retina,  and  have  shown  that  it  consists  of  several  layers: — Langenbeck 
says  three;  Michaelis,  four.  The  outer  layer  of  the  true  retina  is  con- 
sidered to  be  formed  by  the  optic  nerve,  which,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
eye,  divides  into  numerous  small  fasciculi  of  ultimate  fibrils,  that 
spread  themselves  out,  and  inosculate  with  each  other  by  an  inter- 
Fig.  91. 


Fart  of  the  Retina  of  a  Frog  seen 
from  the  outer  surface. 

ICagnified  900  times.    (Treyinuins.) 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Human  Retina  and  Hyaloid  Membrane. 

h.  Hyaloid  membrane,  h'.  Nuclei  on  its  inner  surface,  c.  Layer  of  transparent  cells,  connecting 
theh]^aloid  and  retina,  c'.  Separate  cell  enlarged  by  imbibition  of  water,  n.  Orav  nervous  layer, 
with  its  capillaries.  1.  Its  fibrous  lamina.  2.  Its  vesicular  lamina.  1'.  Shred  of  fibrous  lamina  de- 
tached. 2'.  Vesicle  and  nucleus  detached,  f.  Granular  layer.  3.  Light  lamina  frequently  seen.  g*. 
Detached  nucleated  particle  of  the  granular  layer,  m.  Jacob's  meixd)rane.  m' .  Appearance  of  its  par- 
ticles, when  detached,    m".  Its  outer  surface. — Magnified  330  diameters. 

ehange  of  fibrils,  so  as  to  form  a  net-like  plexus.  From  this  plexus,  the 
fibres  of  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
a  very  large  number  of  fibrils  arises  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  surface,  so  as  to  be  all  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye. 
These  pass  through  a  delicate  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  a 
minute  plexus  of  bloodvessels,  and  from  this  every  fibril  receives  a 
sheath,  which  envelopes  its  extremity,  and  thus  forms  a  minute  papilla. 
The  surface  of  the  retina,  in  contact  with  the  vitreous  humour,  is 
wholly  composed  of  these  papillae,  which  are  closely  set  together.    Dr. 
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PapiUs  of  the  Retina  of 
tiie  Frog,  seen  from 
the  side  turned  to- 
wards the  vitreous 
humour. 

The  four  higher   rows 


Fig.  93. 


Carpenter^  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Fig.  93. 

they  are  identical  with  the  globules  of  the  retina  of 
Weber.  The  diameter  of  these  globules  in  man, 
according  to  Weber,  is  from  the  ^^S^jth  to  ^^^^th 
of  an  inch. 

About  a  sixth  of  an  inch  on  the  outside  of  the 
optic  nerye,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  or  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  is  a  yellow  spot,  about  a  line 
in  extent,  haying  a  depression  in  its  centra.     This 
spot  and  depression  are  the.  limbui  liUeus  or  ma- 
eula  lutea,  and  foramen  eentrale  of  Sommeripg.'  JS^daloo  timeS^'TrM^^ 
The  yellow  spot  does  not  exist  in  the  foetus;^  and  ranus.)      "*"*      "^** 
the  folds,  described  by  Sommeriug  as  surrounding 
the  yellow  spot,  would  appear  to  be  a  post  mortem  appearance.     In 
the  examination  of  two  conyicts,  three  hours  after  execution,  the  fora- 
men was  not  seen  satisfactorily.^ 

The  retina  receiyes  many  blood-yessels, 
which  proceed  from  the  central  artery  cf 
the  retina^  or  of  Zinn.  This  yessel — it 
is  important  to  obserye  —  enters  the  eye 
through  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerye,  the 
fcrus  opticvSy  and,  before  passing  directly 
through  the  yitreous  humour,  sends  off  late- 
ral branches  to  the  retina. 

2.  Diaphanous  parts  of  the  Eye. — The 
parts  that  act  as  refracting  bodies,  are 
either  transparent  membranes,  or  fluids  con- 
tained in  capsules,  which  giye  them  a  fixed 
shape.  These  parts  are  the  cornea^  aqueous 
humour,  crystalline,  and  vitreotis  humour. 

The  cornea  is  the  conyex  transparent 
part  of  the  eye,  adyancing  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  the  organ,  as  a  watch-glass  does 
before  the  case;  and  appearing  like  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  superadded 
to  a  larger.  It  was,  for  a  long  time,  con- 
sidered to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Scle-   PianoftheStnictures  in  the  Fore  Part 

..  1.    .     .1        *^  °       •/•    J.1       J'  ^«      ^  of  the  Eye,  seen  m  section. 

rotic ;   but  they  are  manifestly  distmct     ,    «   .     j  '        «  ,    ,. 

,'  ,     .•'  11       i*^  1-    Conjiuictiva.     2.  Sclerotica.     3. 

membranes,  bemg  separable  by  macera-  comea.  4.  choroid.  5.  Annuiusaibi- 
tion.  The  posterior  surface  is  concaye,  P^J^^l'cLi^^e^\.'^''irC/. 
and,  between  it  and  the  iris,  is  the  small  'c^:^Tj^^,,''^^  ^'S^tl^l'  }?; 

space  occupied  by  the  aOUeOUS  humour*  Membnme  of  the  aqueous  humour  (too 
_*ii    J  .*  .  7         1  ^    .7  mi-       thick),    a.  Aqueous  humour :  anterior 

Callea    anterior  chamber   of  the  eye.      The    chamber  and  (a)  posterior  chamber.    6 

cornea  is  generally  considered  to  be  com-  C'yt*"^^^  »<^°'-  c.  vitreou.  humour. 

'  Human  Physiology,  p.  262,  Lond^  1842. 

*  Simmering,  in  Comment.  Societ  Grotting.,  torn.  xiii.  1795-98;  A.  ab  Amnaon,  de  Geneti 
et  Usu  Macule  Luteo,  &e.,  Vinar.,  1830. 

»  Rudolphi,  Grundriss  der  Pbysiologie,  B.  ii.  Abtheil,  1,  8.  176,  Berlin,  1823. 

«  W.  £.  Horner,  Special  and  General  Anatomy,  5th  edit,  p.  426,  Philad.,  1839,  and  J. 
Panooaat,  in  Wistai's  Anatomy,  8th  edit,  Philad.,  1842. 
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Fig.  M. 


Posterior  Segment  of  Transverte  Sec- 
tion of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  seen 
from  withia. 

1.  Divided  edge  of  three  tunics.  The 
membrane  covering  the  whole  internal 
■urface  is  the  retina.  3.  Entrance  of 
optic  nerve  with  arteria  centralis  retins 
piercing  its  centre.  3,  3.  Ramifications 
of  arteria  centralis.  4.  Foramen  of 
SOmmerinff,  in  centre  of  axis  of  eye ; 
the  shade  from  sides  of  the  section  ob- 
scures the  limbus  luteus  which  sur- 
rounds it.  5.  A  fuld  of  the  retina,  which 
generally  obscures  the  foramen  of  SOm- 
mering  after  the  eye  has  been  opened. 


posed  of  several  thin  laminse  in  superposi- 
tion, which  have  been  compared  to  horn  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  membrane  : 
but  Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones'  denies  this,  and 
describes  it  as  consisting  merely  of  inter- 
weaving bundles  of  fibres.  Like  corneous 
tissue  in  general,  it  possesses  neither  blood- 
vessels nor  nerves.  In  animals,  the  dens- 
ity and  convexity  of  the  cornea  vary  with 
the  media  in  which  they  live,  and  with 
the  condition  of  the  other  refractive  parts 
of  the  eye.  In  old  age,  the  membrane 
is  harder,  tougher,  and  less  transparent 
than  in  youth ;  and  it  frequently  becomes 
completely  opaque  in  its  circumference, 
presenting  the  appearance  called  areus 
senilisy — in  German,  Greisenbogen. 
Nerves  have  been  traced  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea.  They  are  ramifica- 
tions of  the  ciliary,* 

The  aqueoUrS  humour  is  a  slightly  viscid 
fluid,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  space 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Sclerotic  and  Cornea,  showing  the  continuity  of  their  tissue  between  the 

dotted  lines. 

a.  Cornea,  b.  Sclerotic.  In  the  cornea,  the  tnbnlar  s|>aces  are  seen  cat  through,  and  in  the  sclero- 
tic, the  irregular  areolse.  Cell-nuclei,  as  at  e,  are  seen  scattered  throughout,  rendered  more  plain  by 
acetic  acid.— Magnified  3S0  diameters. 

and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline.  This  space  is  divided  by 
the  iris  into  two  chambers — an  anterior  and  a  posterior — the  latter 
being  the  small  interval  between  the  hinder  surface  of  the  iris,  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline.  Sir  David  Brewster*  erro- 
neously asserts  that  the  posterior  chamber  contains  the  crystalline  and 

1  Introduction  to  W.  Mackenzie's  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Lond.,  1840. 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Oct,  1845,  cited  from  Miller's  Archiy. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Optics,  edit  cit^  p.  241. 
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Titreous  humours ;  and  Dr.  ^««  ^• 

Amott,^  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers  of 
the  eye  are  the  compart- 
ments before  and  behind 
the  crystalline.  Anato- 
mists are  not  agreed,  whe- 
ther the  aqueous  humour 
haye  a  proper  membrane, 
which  secretes  it ;  or  whe- 
ther it  be  not  an  exhalation 
from  the  yessels  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  processes.  M. 
Bibes  deriyes  it  from  the 
vitreous  humour.  Howso- 
ever secreted,  it  is  very 
rapidly  regenerated  when 
evacuated ;  as  it  must  be 
in  every  operation  for  cata- 
ract by  extraction.     It  is 

-.^i.  l^J— ^J  :-,  ^^n«  .  ^^A  berofcyeconuining  aqueous  humour;  the  lining  membrane,  bj 
not  lodged  m  cells  ;  ana  which  the  humour  »  secreted,  is  represented  in  diagram.  11. 
f^nf^  Posterior  chamber.  IS.  Lens,  more  convex  behind  than  be- 
fore, enclosed  in  its  proper  capsule.  13.  Vitreous  humour  en- 
closed in  fiyaloid  membrane,  and  in  cells  formed  in  its  interior 
by  that  membrane.  14.  Tubular  sheath  of  hyaloid  membrane, 
which  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  arterv  of  capsule  of  the 

16.  Arteria  centralis 


LoDgitudinal  Section  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye. 

1.  Sclerotic,  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  8.  Cornea,  re- 
ceived within  anterior  margin  of  sclerotic,  and  connected  with 
it  by  means  of  a  bevelled  edge.  3.  Choroid,  connected  ante- 
riorly with  (4)  ciliary  ligament,  and  (5)  ciliary  processes.  6. 
Iris.  7.  Pupil.  8.  Third  layer  of  eye,  retina  terminating  an- 
teriorly by  abrupt  border  at  commencement  of  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. 9.  Canal  of  Petit,  encircles  the  lens  (13) ;  the  thin 
layer  in  front  of  this  canal  is  the  sonula  ciliaris,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  vascular  layer  of  retina  to  the  lens.   10.  Xntenor  cham- 


lens.    15.  Neurilemma  of  optic  nerve, 
retinn,  embedded  in  the  centre. 


hence  readily  flows  out 
when  the  cornea  is  punc- 
tured. The  quantity  of 
aqueous  humour,  in  the 
adult,  is  about  five  or  six 
grains.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not  rigorously  determined,  but  it  differs 
slightly  from  that  of  water,  being  a  little  greater.  According  to  Berze- 
lius,  it  is  composed  of  water,  9o'10;  a  Uttle  albumen;  chlorides  and 
lactates,  1*15 ;  soda,  with  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  0*75. 

The  crystalline  len$  is  a  small  body,  of  a  crystalline  appearance,  and 
lenticular  shape, — whence  its  name.  It  measures,  in  the  adult,  about 
1*33  of  an  inch  in  its  greatest  circumference;  and  is  about  2}  lines 
thick  at  the  centre.  It  is  situate  between  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humours ;  and  at  about  one-third  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
organ.  A  depression  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour 
receives  it ;  and  a  reflection  of  the  proper  membrane  of  the  humour 
passes  over  it.  The  crystalline  is  surrounded  by  its  capsule^  the  inte- 
rior of  which  is  bathed  by  a  slightly  viscid  and  transparent  secretion, 
called  liqiwr  Morgagniu  The  lens  is  more  convex  behind  than  before ; 
the  radius  of  its  anterior  surface  being,  according  to  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter,* 0*80^;  and  that  of  its  posterior  surface  0*22  of  an  inch.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  concentric  ellipsoid  laminae,  increasing  in  density 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  Some  fibres  detach  themselves 
from  the  differenUaminse;  pass  to  those  immediately  beneath,  and  consti- 
tute the  sole  bond  of  union  that  exists  between  them.  Of  old  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  crystalline  was  of  a  muscular  structure,  and  capable  of 

'  Elements  of  Physics,  &C.,  2d  Amer.  edit,  vol.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  162,  Philad.,  1836. 
*  Op.  citat.,  p.  242.    See,  also,  PUilos.  Transact  for  1835,  p.  306.| 
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modifying  its  own  convexity,  so  as  to  adapt  the  eye  to  different  dis^ 
tances.     This  was  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes ;  and  it  has  more  recently 

Fig.  97.  Fig.  98.  Fig.  99. 


i 


Lens,  hardened  in  spirit  and  par-         Front  View  of  the  Crys-    Side  View  of  the  Adidt 
tialiy  divided  along  the  three  interior     talline  Humour  or  Lena,  in  Lena, 

planes,  as  well  as  into  lamellte. — Mag-      the  Adult.  .     -^        ^    -      , 

Billed  axdiameUir..   (After  ArnoW.)  2.*I.i''^^Ur""  SH: 

3,3.  Its  circafltferenee. 

been  received,  with  idodifications,  by  Dr.  Young.^  Its  muscularity  is, 
however,  by  no  means  established,  although  its  fibrouS  character  is  un- 
questionable. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  crystalline  is  said  by  Chenevix*  to 
be  l'0790i  He  considered  it  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  albumen.  Ac- 
cording to  an  analysis,  however,  of  Berzelius,'  it  would  appear  to  con- 
tain 35*9  parts  in  the  hundred  of  a  matter  analogous  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood. 

The  vitreous  humour^  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to 
glass,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystal- 
Kne.  It  is  convex  behind;  concave  before;  and  is  invested  by  a  deli- 
cate, thin,  transparent  membrane,  called  tunica  hyaUndea^  which  fur- 
nishes prolongations  internally,  that  divide  it  into  cells.  It  is  owing  to 
this  arrangement  of  the  membrane,  and  not  to  the  density  of  the 
humour,  that  it  has  the  tenacity  of  the  white  of  egg.  Its  density  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  aqueous  humour ; — their  specific 
gravities  being  stated  at  1*0009,  and  1-0003  respectively.  The  cells, 
formed  by  the  hyaloid  membrane,  are  not  all  of  the  same  shape  and 
size.  They  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  96.  At  the  anterior  part,,  where  the  hyaloid  membrane 
reaches  the  margin  of  the  crystalline,  it  is  separable  into  two  laminse; 
one  of  which  is  reflected  over  the  anterior;  the  other  over  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  Between  these  laminae,  and  at  their  junction 
round  the  crystalline,  a  canal  exists,  into  which  air  may  be  introduced: 
when  it  exhibits  a  plaited  arrangement,  and  has  been  called  bullular 
canal  of  Petit ;^  and,  by  the  French  writers,  canal  godronnSy  or  simply 
canal  of  Petit.  This  canal  is  generally  conceived  to  be  devoid  of 
aperture;  but  Jacobson  affirms,  that  it  has,  in  its  sides,  a  number  of 

"  Philos.  Transact  for  1793,  p.  169 ;  and  Med.  Literature,  p.  521,  Lond.,  1813. 
«  Philos.  Transact,  for  1803,  p.  195.  «  MedicoChirurgical  Transact,  iii.  253. 

4  M^moirea  de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  1723  and  1728  j  and  Haller.  Element 
Physiol.,  xvi.  2,  18. 
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minute  foramina,  which  admit  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  aqueous 
humour. 

The  composition  of  the  yitreous  humour,  according  to**  Berzelius,'  is 
as  follows: — ^Water,  98*40;  alhumen,  0*16;  chlorides  and  lactates,  1*42; 
soda,  with  an  animal  matter,  soluble  only  in  water,  0*02.  Its  absolute 
weight  is  fifteen  or  twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  aqueous 
humour. 

8.  It  was  remarked,  in  the  comparison  drawn  between  the  eye  and 
a  telescope,  that  a  diaphragm  exists  in  the  former,  called  iriSf  and 
sometimes  uvea.  Generally,  however,  the  latter  term  is  appropriated 
to  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris.  By  some  anatomists,  the  iris  is 
conceived  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  choroid;  by  others,  to  consist  of 
a  proper  membrane,  of  a  muscular  character;  and,  by  others,  again,  to 
be  essentially  vascular  and  nervous; — the  vessels  and  nerves  being  dis- 
tributed on  an  erectile  tissue.^  There  is,  in  the  views  of  anatomists 
and  physiologists,  much  discrepancy  regarding  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  this  portion  of  the  eye.  M.  Edwards,^  of  Paris,  aflSrms,  that 
it  consists  of  four  laminae,  two  of  which  are  extensions  of  laminae, 
composing  the  choroid ;  a  third  belongs  to  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  is  reflected  over  its  anterior  surface;  the  fourth  is  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  iris.  M.  Magendie^  asserts,  that  the  most  recent 
anatomical  investigations  prove  the  iris  to  be  muscular,  and  composed 
of  two  sets  of  fibres; — the  outermost  radiating,  whose  office  is  to  dilate 
the  pupil ;  the  innermost  circular  and  concentric,  for  the  purpose  of 

Fig.  100.  Fig.  101. 


Intenial  Tiew  of  the  Iris.  External  View  of  the  Iris. 

contracting  it.  The  arrangement  of  these  fibres  is  represented  in  Fig. 
100,  which  is  an  internal  view  of  the  human  iris  magnified  three  diame- 
ters; and  Fig.  101,  an  external  view,  exhibiting  the  surface  to  consist 
essentially  t)f  a  plexus  of  bloodvessels.  Both  are  taken  from  the  mi- 
croscopic investigations  of  Mr.  Bauer,  and  Sir  Everard  Home.'  These 
vessels  and  nerves  are  ramifications  of  the  ciliary, — the  nerves  arising 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  and  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

1  MediooChirurgical  Transactions,  iii.  253. 

«  Lepelletier,  Physiologie  MWicale  et  Philosophique,  torn,  iil  p.  158,  Paris,  1832. 
>  Bullet  de  la  Soci6t6  Philom.,  etc.,  1814,  p.  81.  *  Op.  citat.,  i.  61. 

•  I^ectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Lond.,  1814-1828;  and  Mr.  Bauer,  Philosophical 
TiaosBCtioQS  ibr  1322,  p.  TB, 
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Fig.  102. 


Fig.  103. 


A  representation  of  some  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Orbit,  especially  to  show  the  Lenticular  Ganglion. 
(Arnold.) 

1.  Ganglion  of  the  fifth.  2.  Ophthalmic  nerve.  3. 
Upper  nmxillarv.  4.  Lower  maxillary.  6.  Nasal 
branch,  giving  the /on;  roo(  to  the  lenticular  ganglion. 
6.  Thira  nerve.  7.  Inferior  oblique  branch  ofthe  third 
connected  with  the  ganglion  by  the  short  root.  8.  Optic 
nerve.  9.  Sixth  nerve.  10.  sympathetic  on  the  caro 
tid  artery. 


Fig.  104. 


Segment  of  the  Anterior  Face  of  the 
Iris  with  ito  Vessels  injected.— Magniitod 
25  diameters. 

1, 1.  Portion  of  the  pupillary  circumfer- 
ence of  the  iris.  9, 3.  Part  of  ita  greater  cir- 
cumference  surrounded  by  a  branch  of  the 
louff  ciliary  artery.  3.  Part  of  the  lesser  circle 
of  Sie  iris.  4,  4.  Part  of  its  greater  circle. 
6,  5.  Three  arteries  which  are  larger  than  the 
others,  and  coming  from  the  greater  circle  are 
lost  in  the  iris.  6.  Smaller  arteries  arising 
from  these.  7.  Branches  of  the  larger  arte- 
ries, which  are  lost  in  the  smaller  circle  of 
the  iris.  An  outline  of  the  natural  size  of 
this  piece  is  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure 
between  3  and  7. 

Berzellus,^  too,  affirms,  that 
the  iris  has  all  the  chemical 
characters  of  muscle. 

The  iris  is  the  coloured  part 
of  the  eye  seen  through  the 
transparent  cornea;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  co- 
lours reflected  from  it,  the  eye 
is  said  to  be  blue,  gray,  hazel, 
&c.  In  its  centre  is  an  open- 
ing, called  pupily  through 
which  alone  the  rays  of  li^t 
can  reach  the  lens.  This  open- 
ing can  be  enlarged  or  con- 

An  enlaigedView  of  the  Arteries  of  tbelris.   (From   tracted  by  the   Contraction  Or 

'°°  *.  ,  „  ,     .      ^.,.     ,.        .  ^  , .     dilatation  of  the  iris;  and  in 

a.  Optic  nerve.  &.  Sclerotic,  e.  Ciliary  ligament,  d.  Ins.    ,,.  .    •.    •  x      n 

1.  Posterior  ciliary  arteries  perforating    the    sclerotic.    thlS  rCSpCCt  it   IS    perpetually 

chi^«^^"^^^.t:i:^«^^^^)"'"^'  varying,  according  to  circum- 
'  View  of  the  Progress  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  86,  Lond.,  1843. 
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stances.  In  man,  the  pupil  is  circalar;  but  it  differs  greatly  in  its 
dimensions  and  shape  in  different  animals.  On  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  the  uvea,  pigmentum  nigrum  exists,  as  on  the  choroid. 
This  layer  has  likewise  some  effect  in  giving  colour  to  the  eye;  in  blue 
eyes,  for  instance,  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  nearly  white, — the  pigmentum 
which  appears  through  it,  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  coloration. 

At  the  point  of  junction  between  the  iris  and  choroid  coat,  they  are 
QDited  to  the  sclerotica  by  a  band  of  cellular  substance,  called  ciliary 
ligament;  and,  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  choroid,  where  it  unites 
with  the  base  of  the  iris,  numerous  vasculo-membranous  appendages 
arise,  which  appear  to  be  prolongations  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
eboroid,  turning  inwards  towards  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
terminating  abruptly,  without  being  attached  to  that  body.  They  are 
the  cUiaty  processes.  These  beautiful  appendages  are  from  sixty  to 
eighty  in  number ;  and  resemble  the  disk  of  a  radiated  flower — corpus 
cUiare.  On  their  posterior  surface,  they  are  covered  by  the  same  kind 
of  pigment  as  that  on  the  choroid  and  uvea;  and  they  impart  a  stain 
to  the  membranes  of  the  crystalline  and  vitreous  humours.  The  great- 
est diveruty  of  opinion,  here  again,  exists  regarding  both  structure  and 
function.  By  some,  the  processes  have  been  esteemed  nervous;  by 
others,  muscidar  ;^  glandular ;  and  vascular.  Sir  E verard  Home  asserts, 
on  the  authority  of  microscopic  observations  by  Mr.  Bauer,^  that  be- 
tween the  processes  are  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  of  considerable 


Fig.  105. 


Fig.  106. 


Anterior  Segment  of  a  Transverse 
Section  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  seen 
irom  within. 

1.  Divided  et^  of  the  three  tunics: 
•elerotic,  choroid  (the  dailc  layer),  and 
retina.  2.  Pupil.  3.  Iris,  the  surface 
preaeated  to  view  in  this  section  being  the 
avea.  4.  Ciliary  processes.  5.  Scolloped 
anterior  border  of  the  retina. 


Choroid  and  Iris,  exposed  by  turning  aside  the 
Sclerotica. 

e,  e.  Ciliary  nerves  branching  in  the  iris.  d.  Smaller 
ciliary  nerve,  e,  «.  Vasa  vorticosa.  A.  Ciliary  lignmtnt 
and  muscle,  k.  Converging  fibres  of  the  ffceHier  circle  (if 
the  iris.  /.  Looped  ond  knotted  form  of  these  near  the 
pupil,  with  the  converflring  fibres  of  the  lesser  circle  of  the 
iris  within  them.    o.  The  optic  nerve.    (From  Zinn.) 


•  Hyrtl,  Lehrbuch  dor  AnRioraie  des  Mensclien,  &<•.,  s.  408,  Prag.,  1846. 

*  Op.  citat,  and  Fhiloaoph.  Transact,  for  lb32,  p.  78. 
VOL,  I. — 16 
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lengthy  which  originate  all  around  from  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  ha- 
mour ;  pass  forward  over  the  edge  of  the  lens ;  are  attached  firmly  to 
its  capsule,  and  there  terminate.  They  are  unconnected  with  the  ciliarT* 
processes,  or  iris,  and  he  conceives  that  their  contraction  will  pull  the 
lens  towards  the  retina.  The  existence  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in 
them  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Wagner,  Todd  and  Bowman, 
and  others.^ 

Of  late,  the  eiliary  muBcU  has  been  described  as  a  grayish  semi- 
transparent  ring  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  which  covers  the  out- 
side of  the  corpus  ciliare ;  and,  by  its  contraction,  can  draw  the  ciliary 
processes  forwards,  and  advance  the  lens.  Dr.  Clay  Wallace,*  of  New 
York,  who  was  one  of  the  early  describers  of  this  muscle,  and  did  the 
author  the  favour  to  demonstrate  it  to  him,  is  of  opinion,  that  its  fibres 
when  they  contract  compress  the  ciliary  veins,  and  thus  produce  tur- 
gescence  of  the  ciliary  processes  wjiich  occasions  the  movement  of  the 
lens.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  muscle  as  the  tensor  muscle  of  the 
choroid — ten9or  choroidem--oi  some  anatomists.^ 

Such  is  an  anatomical  view  of  the  physical  part  of  the  eye  proper, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  physiological  inquirer.  We  have  yet  to 
consider  the  most  important  part  of  the  organ;— -that  which  is  essen- 
tially nervous  and  vital  in  its  action ;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  goes 
to  constitute  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  eyeball — the  retina. 

The  optic  nerves — second  pair  of  Willis — arise  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  optic  lobes — corpora  quadrigemina^ — and  not,  as  was  at  one  time 
universally  believed,  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum.  Setting 
out  from  this  point,  they  proceed  forwards  towards  the  thalami,  to  which 
they  adhere ;  receiving  filaments  from  the  corpus geniculatum  extemumj 
an  eminence  a  little  anterior  to,  and  on  the  outside  of,  the  corpora;  and 
from  a  layer  of  cineritious  substance,  situate  between  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  nerve  of  each  side  and  the  eminentiae  mammillares — called 
tuber  cinereum.'  Proceeding  forward  towards  the  eye,  the  nerves  ap- 
proach, and  form  a  junction  at  the  sella  turcica^  or  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Anterior  to  this  point,  they  diverge, — each  pass- 
ing through  the  optic  foramen  to  the  corresponding  eye;  piercing  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid  at  a  point  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  the 
axis  of  the  eye  on  the  side  next  the  nose,  where  it  has  a  button-like 
appearance;  and  expanding  to  form  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  retina 
(see  page  215).  When  the  optic  nerve  is  regarded  from  the  inside, 
after  removing  the  retina  and  choroid,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular spot,  perforated  with  small  holes,  from  which  medullary  matter 
may  be  expressed.     This  is  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  Albinus.     M.  Las- 

1  Baly  and  Kirkes,  Recent  Advances  in  the  Physiology  of  Motion,  the  Senses,  Generation 
and  Developement,  p.  25,  Lend.,  1848. 

«  A  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  p.  53,  3d  edit.,  New  York,  1841,  and  The  Accommodation  of  the 
Eye  lo  Distances,  p.  14,  New  York,  1850. 

>  Ruete,  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch  der  Pbysiologie,  16te  Lieferung,  s.  297,  Braunaoh- 
weig,  1847. 

4  A  Pathological  case  illustrating  this  origin,  by  G.  Eennion,  M.  D.,  is  in  Lond.  Med.  Gas., 
Sept,  1838. 

•  Solly,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Sept  24, 1838. 
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saigne  has  examined  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina;  and  conclades,  from  his  ex- 
periments, that  the  retina  is  formed 
of  the  same  elements  as  the  cere- 
bral and  nervous  substance;  differ- 
ing only  in  the  proportion  of  con- 
stituents. 

It  is  a  question  that  has  often  been 
agitated,  whether  the  optic  nerves, 
at  their  junction  on  the  sella  turcica, 
simply  lie  alongside  each  other,  or 
decussate  so  that  the  root  of  the 
nerve  of  the  left  eye  is  on  the  right 
side,  and  that  of  the  right  on  the  left. 
Anatomical  investigations  have, 
hitherto,  left  the  question  unsettled; 
and  pathology  appears  to  have  fur- 
nished proofs  on  both  sides.  Thus, 
where  the  right  eye  has  been  lost  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  optic  nerve 
of  the  same  side  has  been  found  in  a 


Optic  Nenres,  with  the  origin  of  seven  other 
Pairs  of  Nerves. 


1,1.  Globe  of  the  eye ;  the  one  on  the  left  hand 

is  perfect,  bat  that  on  the  right  haa  the  sclerotio 

and  choroid  coats  removed  in  order  to  show  the 

State  of  atrophy  through   its    whole    retina.    2.  chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves.     3.  Cor- 

XI  i»     .y        poraalbicantia.    4.  Infundibulum.    5.  Pons  Va- 

eXtent.         In     other     cases      of     the    rolli.    e.  Medulla  oblongata.    7.  Third  pair.    8. 

l^l^A     *krv    •v^«4.^«.:rx%.   «v^*.4-;^M    rv^  4-V^    Fourth  pair.    0.  Fifth  pair.    10.  Sixth  pair.    11. 

Kind,    tne    posterior   portion    Ot    the    seventh  pair.    12.  Eighth  pair.    13.  Ninth  pair. 


left  nerve 
condition.^ 


has  been  found  in  this 
Fishes  have  the  nerve  arising  from  one  side  of  the  brain. 


and  passing  to  the  eye  of  the  other  side ;  hence  crossing,  but  not 
uniting.  On  the  other  hand,  Vesalius*  gives  a  plate  of  a  case  in  which 
he  found  the  optic  nerves  passing  to  the  eye  of  the  same  side  from  which 
they  originate,  without  touching  at  all;  and  yet  without  disturbance  of 
vision.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  adduce  the  numerous  cases  that 
have  been  published  in  favour  of  the  one  view  or  the  other.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  sift  those  that  are  entitled  to  implicit  confidence  from  those  that 
are  not.  It  may  merely  be  remarked  that  certain  observations  of  Val- 
salva, Cheselden,^  and  Petit*  appear  to  show,  that  where  the  brain  is 
injured,  it  is  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  that  is  affected;  and,  in  cases 
of  hemiplegia  or  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body,  we  certainly  have 
many  instances  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion.  Sommering' — 
whose  correctness  as  an  observing  anatomist  has  never  been  disputed — 
affirms,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  seven  blind  persons, 
in  all  of  whom  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve  was  on  the  side  or  root  oppo- 
site to  the  eye  affected.^ 

1  Rudoiphi,  Grundriss  der  Pbysiologie,  B.  iL  Abth.  1,  s.  203,  Berlin,  1823. 

«  De  Corp.  Human.  Fabric,  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

^  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  13th  edit,  Lond.,  1792. 

4  Memoir,  de  I'Acad.,  1723  and  1728. 

*  Bhtmenbaoh,  Med.  Bibl.,  iL  2,  s.  368;   and  De  Decussatione  Nervorum  Opticorum, 
Mogunt,  1786. 

*  A  case  elucidative  of  this  point  in  Lallemand,  Sur  Les  Pertes  Seminales,  or  in  Dr.  Wood's 
TiBiulatJoa  in  Dunglison's  American  Med.  Library  for  1839,  p.  30. 
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Some,  again,  have  advaDced  an  opinion,  that  the  decussation  is  par- 
tial,  and  concerns  only  the  internal  filaments ;  that  the  other  filaments 
pass  directly  on  to  half  the  corresponding  eye ;  so  that  one-half  of  each 
eye  is  supplied  by  straight  fibres  proceeding  directly  from  the  root  of 
the  same  side;  the  other  half  by  those  resulting  from  the  decussation 
of  the  internal  fibres.  Messrs.  WoUaston,*  Berard,  Pravaa,^  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  Cuvier,  Serres,  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Caldani,  Ackermann,  the  bro- 
thers Wenzel,  G.  R.  Treviranus,  J.  Muller,  Ruete,^  and  others,*  em- 
brace this  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of  yision 
called  hemiopiay  in  which  only  one-half  the  object  is  seen.  MM.  Ca- 
yier,  Serres,  and  Caldani  assert,  that  they  haye  noticed  the  aboye 
arri^ngement  in  the  neryes  of  the  horse,  when  subjected  to  appropriate 
maceration.  More  recently,  Mr.  H.  Mayo'  has  stated  that  the  optic 
nerye  consists  in  man  of  three  tracts ;  the  innermost  of  which  is  wholly 
commissural,  connecting  the  two  retinae  anteriorly,  and  the  optic  gan- 
glia posteriorly.  The  middle  tract  decussates,  and  is  considered  by  him 
to  supply  the  part  of  the  retina  that  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  each  eye- 
ball, between  its  anterior  border  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerye. 
The  external  tract,  he  affirms,  does  not  decussate,  but  passes  onto 
supply  the  outer  portion  of  the  retina  of  the  same  side.  Hence,  the 
right  optic  nerye,  in  Mr.  Mayo*s  yiew,  supplies  the  right  side  of  each 
eyeball ;  and  the  left  the  left.  Dr.  WoUaston  himself  was  aflfected  with 
hemiopia ;  and,  in  his  case,  the  loss  of  yision  was  sometimes  on  one 
side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  and  he  thought,  that  the  phenomena 
might  be  explained  by  partial  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves ;  but 
Messrs.  SoUy^  and  Mayo  have  known  instances  of  a  like  affection  in- 
yolving  alternately  the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  retina,  axki 
therefore  not  attributable  to  any  such  structural  arrangement. 

These  yiews  are  opposed,  also,  by  the  direct  experiments  of  M.  Ma- 
gendie.^  He  divided,  in  a  rabbit,  the  right  optic  nerve,  behind  the  point 
of  decussation,  or  what  has  been  called  the  chia$m  of  the  nerves : — 
the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  destroyed.  On  cutting  the  left  root,  the 
sight  of  the  right  eye  was  equally  destroyed ;  and  on  dividing  the  bond 
of  union,  in  another  rabbit,  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  made  between 
the  nerves,  vision  was  entirely  abolished  in  both  eyes ; — a  result,  which, 
as  he  properly  remarks,  proves  not  only  the  existence  of  decussation, 
but  also  that  it  is  total,  and  not  partial  as  Wollaston  had  supposed. 
Another  experiment,  which  he  instituted,  led  to  a  similar  result.  Fif- 
teen days  before  examining  a  pigeon  he  destroyed  one  eye.  Ttte  nerve 
of  the  same  side,  as  far  as  the  chiasm,  was  wasted;  and,  behind  th^ 

1  Philosophical  Transact,  1824,  p.  222. 

*  Archives  G^n^raies  de  M^lecine,  Mai.  p.  59,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch  der  Physiologie,  16te  Lieferong,  s.  297,  Braanschweif, 
1847. 

*  Hildebrandt*8  Handbuch  der  Anatomie,  von  E.  H.  Weber,  Band.  iii.  s.  438,  Braansch- 
weig,  1 832  ;  Blumenbach,  op.  citat ;  Sir  D.  Brewster*8  Natural  Magic,  Amer.  edit,  p.  36, 
New  York,  1833;  and  Pouillet,  El^mens  de  Physique,  iii.  338,  Paris,  1832. 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  Nov.  5,  1841. 

*  The  Homan  Brain,  its  Configuration,  &&,  p.  363,  London,  1836;  and  Carpenter's  Hu- 
man  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  246,  Philada.,  1843. 

f  Pr^is,  &o.,  edit  cit,  i.  64. 
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ckiasm,  the  root  of  the  opposite  side.  MM.  Rolando  and  Flonrens,^ 
too,  fonnd  in  their  experiments,  that  when  one  oerehral  hemisphere  was 
removed,  the  sight  of  the  opposite  eye  was  lost.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  there  is  not  simply  a 
junction,  or  what  the  French  call  cuiossementy  of  the  optic  nerves ;  but 
that  they  decussate  at  the  selU  turcica.' 

The  eye  proper  receives  numerous  vessels, — cUiary  arteries  and  veins 
— and  several  nervous  ramifications, — eiliary  nerves — the  greater  part 
of  which  proceed  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair.  The 
foIlowiBg  are  the  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  organ,  on  the  authority  of 
Petit,  Young,  Gordon,  and  Brewster, 

Eng.  inch. 
Length  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye  •        •        -        •        •        0*91 

Vertical  cliord  of  the  cornea 0*45 

Versed  sine  of  the  cornea        ---•  ••••O'tl 

Horizontal  chord  of  the  cornea -        0-47 

Size  of  pupil  seen  through  the  cornea 0  27  to  0*13 

Size  of  pupil  diminished  hy  magnifying  power  of  oomea         •        -    0*25  to  0*12 

Radius  of  the  anterior  surAoe  of  the  crystalline 0*30 

Radius  of  posterior  surface 0  22 

Principal  focal  distance  of  lens        - 1*73 

Distance  of  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  ftom  the  ybromen  ctmtraU  of 

S&nmering    .--• 0*1 1 

Distance  of  the  iris  from  the  oomea        .......        0*10 

Distance  of  the  iris  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  -        •        0  02 

Field  of  Tision  above  a  horizontal  line 50^  )  .^^ 

Field  of  vision  below  a  hori2X>ntal  line 70<>  J  *  ^ 

Field  of  vision  in  a  horizontal  plane      '  •        •        •        •        •      150^* 

Diameter  of  the  crystalline  in  a  woman  above  fiAy  years  of  age      -        -        0*378 

Diameter  of  the  cornea  - 0*400 

ThickneM  of  the  crystalline 0*17^ 

ThickneM  of  the  cornea 0*048« 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  all  these  measurements  were  necessarily 
taken  on  the  dead  organ,  in  which  the  parts  are  by  no  means  in  the 
same  relative  situation  as  when  alive ;  and  this  is  a  cause  why  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  vision  can  never  be  determined  with  mathematical 
accuracy. 

8.   AO0ES8ORT  OROANS. 

The  visual  organs  being  of  an  extremely  delicate  texture,  it  was  of 
obvious  importance,  that  they  should  be  guarded  against  deranging 
influences.  They  are  accordingly  provided  with  numerous  parts  that 
afford  them  protection,  and  enable  them  to  execute  the  functions  for 
winch  they  are  destined.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  securely  lodged 
in  the  bony  cavities  called  orbits^  which  are  of  a  conical  figure,  with 
the  apices  directed  inwards.  In  the  truncated  apex  the  foramen  optu 
eum  is  situate,  by  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  orbit.     Here  are^ 

I  Reeherches  Exp^raentales  sur  le  Syst^me  Nerveux,  2de  ^dit.,  Paris,  1842. 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  i.  402,  2de  6dit^  Paris,  1829,  and 
Boslock's  Physiology,  edit  cit.,  p.  709. 

*  According  to  Young,  Philos.  Transact.,  P.  i.  p.  46,  Lond.,  1801,  the  Aeld  of  vision  inter- 
Dally  is  60^,  externally  90^;  according  to  Purkinje,  (Rust's  Magtoine,  K  xx.  Berlin,  1825,) 
internally  60^  externally  100<*. 

^  For  the  dimensions  of  different  parts  of  the  eye  see  Erause,  in  Meckel's  Archiv  fdr 
Anttomie  und  Physiologie  Hlr  1832;  and  Longet,  Trait^  de  Physiologie,  iL  41,  Paris,  1850. 
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also,  superior  orhitar  and  spheno-maxiUary  fiuures^  through  which  many 
vessels  and  nerves  proceed  to  the  eje  and  its  appendages.  The  base 
of  the  orbits  is  not  directly  opposite  the  apices,  but  tends  outwards;  so 
that  the  axes  of  these  cavities,  forming  an  angle  of  about  90^  with 
each  other,  if  prolonged,  would  meet  at  the  sella  turcica.  The  eye, 
however,  is  not  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit,  bat 
straight  forward ;  and  as  it  is  nearly  spherical,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
cannot  completely  fill  the  conical  cavity.  In  Fig.  108,  muscles  9  and 
13  indicate  the  shape  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  cavities; — 
the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit  and  the 
muscles,  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  optic  nerve,  being  occupied  by 
an  adipous,  areolar  tissue,  on  which  the  eye  is  placed  as  it  were  on  a 
cushion.  Under  special  morbid  circumstances,  this  deposit  becomes 
greatly  augmented,  so  as  to  cause  the  eye  to  start  from  its  socket, — 
constituting  the  disease  called  exophthalmos. 

The  parts,  however,  that  are  more  immediately  reckoned  amongst 
the  protectors  of  the  organ — tutamina  octUi — are  the  eyebrows^  eyelidsy 
and  lachrymal  apparatus.  The  eyebrows  or  supercilia  are  situate  im- 
mediately on  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone.  They  con- 
sist of  hair,  varying  in  colour  according  to  the  individual,  and  turned 
towards  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye;  of  common  integument;  sebaceous 
follicles,  situate  at  the  root  of  each  hair ;  and  muscles  to  move  them, — 
namely,  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  upper  edge  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  corrugator  supercilii.  The  pal- 
pebree  or  eyelids  are,  in  man,  two  in  number,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
or  a  greater  and  a  less, — palpebra  major  vel  superior j  and  palpebra 
minor  vel  inferior y — the  former  covering  three-fourths  of  the  eye;  hence 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  organ  is  not  represented  by  their  union, — 
the  latter  being  much  below  it,  and  therefore  improperly  termed,  by 
Haller,  seqv^tor  oculi.  By  the  separation  of  the  eyelids,  we  judge, 
but  inaccurately,  of  the  size  of  the  eye, — one,  who  is  capable  of  sepa- 
rating them  largely  from  each  other,  appearing  to  have  a  large  eye; — 
and  conversely. 

The  edge  of  the  eyelids  is  thick;  rounded;  and  furnished  with  hairs, 
which  resemble  generally,  in  colour,  those  of  the  head.  These  are  the 
eyelashes  or  cilia.  On  the  upper  eyelid  they  are  curved  upwards ;  on 
the  lower  downwards.  The  eyelids  are  formed  of  four  membranous 
layers  in  superposition;  and  of  a  fibro-cartilage,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  edge,  and  keeps  them  tense.  The  outermost  of  these  layers 
is  the  common  integument,  the  skin  of  which  is  delicate  and  semitrans- 
parent,  yielding  readily  to  the  motions  of  the  eyelids,  and  having  nu- 
merous transverse  folds.  The  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin  is  very 
loose;  and,  under  particular  circumstances,  is  infiltrated  by  a  serous 
fluid,  which  gives  the  eyelids,  especially  the  lower,  a  dark  appearance ; 
but  they  never  contain  fat.  Beneath  the  common  integument  is  the 
muscular  stratum,  formed,  in  the  lower  eyelid,  by  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum;  in  the  upper,  by  the  same  muscle,  and  the  levator  palpebrse 
superiorisy  (Fig.  108,)  which  arises  from  above  the  foramen  opticum, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  superior  edge  of  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the 
tarsus.    Beneath  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  again,  is  a  fibrous  layer, 
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whicli  ocoupies  the  whole  of  the  eyelids,  passing  from  the  edge  of  the 
orbit  to  the  tarsal  margin,  and  seeming  intended  to  limit  the  motion 
of  the  ejelids,  when  they  approximate  each  other.  The  last  layer, 
and  that  which  forms  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids,  is  a  fine, 
delicate,  transparent,  mucous  membrane,  called  tunica  conjunctiva  or 
tunica  adnata;  so  named  because  it  joins  the  eyelids  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  It  lines,  in  fact,  the  eyelids,  and  is  reflected  over  the  ball ; 
but  it  has  been  a  matter  of  contention  whether  it  passes  over  the  trans- 

Earent  cornea.  The  generality  of  anatomists  say  it  does;  M.  Bibes,^ 
owever,  maintains  the  opinion,  that  it  extends  only  as  far  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cornea,  and  that  the  cornea  itself  is  covered  by  a 
proper  membrane.  Physiologically,  this  dispute  is  of  no  moment.  At 
its  outer  surface,  a  humour  is  constantly  exhaled,  which  keeps  it  moist, 
and  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  eyelids  over  the  eyeball.  Its  loose 
state  also  favours  these  motions. 

Both  eyelids  are  kept  tense  by  the  aid  of  a  fibro-cartilage,  situate 
along  the  edge  of  each,  and  called  tarsus.  That  of  the  upper  is  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  lower;  and  both  seem  as  if  cut  obliquely 
at  the  expense  of  their  inner  surface ;  so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
anatomists,  when  the  eyelids  are  brought  together,  a  triangular  canal 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  109. 


Muscles  of  the  Eyeball.  Meibomian  Glands  seen  from  the  Inner  or  Ocular 

-    .  ,,  -  *    /.  *u        u      -AX,  Surface  of  the  Eyelids,  with  the  Lachrymal 

1.  A  tmall  fragment  of  the  sphenoid  bone  r-Un^    4ko  "P.-n-K*  Q.\ri^ 

around  entrance  of  optic  nerve  iSto  orbit.    2.  Gland-the  Right  Side. 

Optic  nerre.     3.  Globe  of  eye.     4.  Levator  «.  Palpebral  conjunctiva.    1.  Lachrymal  gland. 

paloebrBB  muacle.    5.  Superior  oblique  muBcle.       j.    Openings  of  lachrymal  duct*.     3.    Lachrymal 

6.  Its  cartilagmons  pulley.     7.  lu  reflected       puncta.    6.  Meibomian  glands. 

tendon.    8.  Inferior  oblique  muscle ;  the  small 

square  knob  at  its  commencement  is  a  piece  of 

its  bony  origin  broken  off.    0.  Superior  rectus. 

10.  Internal  rectus  almost  concealed  by  optic 

nerve.    11.  Part  of  external  rectus,  showing  its 

two  heads  of  origin.    12.  Extremity  of  external 

rectus  at  its  insertion ;  the  intermeoiate  portion 

of  muscle  having  been  removed.    13.  inferior 

rectus.  14.  Tunica  albuginea  formed  by  ex- 
pansion of  tendons  of  four  recti. 

is  formed  between  them  and  the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  has  been  con- 
ceived useful  in  conducting  the  tears  towards  the  lachrymal  puncta. 
M.  Magendie^  denies  that  any  such  canal  exists ;  and  there  seems  little 

'  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t6  M^icale  d'Emulation,  vol.  vii.,  Paris,  1817. 
'  Fr^is  El^raeataire,  i.  b'2. 
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evidence  of  it,  when  we  examine  how  the  tarsal  cartilages  come  in  eon- 
tact.  Such  a  canal,  destined  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  would  seem 
superfluous.  Besides  the  eyelashes,  certain  compound  glands  or  follicles, 
called  Meibamiany  are  situate  in  the  substance  of  the  tarsal  cartilages. 
They  are  thirty  or  forty  in  number  in  the  upper  eyelid ;  and  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  in  the  lower,  are  in  particular  furrows  between  the  tarsal 
fibro-cartilages  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  secrete  a  sebaceous  fluid,  called 
by  the  French  ehassiey  when  in  the  dry  state;  by  the  Germans 
Augenbutter,  ("eyebutter,")  and  by  us,  gum  of  the  eye.  It 
serves  the  purposes  of  follicular  secretions  in  general. 

The  arrangement  of  the  eyelids  differs  in  different  animals.  In 
several,  both  move;  but,  in  others,  only  one;  either  the  lower  rising 
to  join  the  upper,  or  the  upper  descending  to  meet  the  lower.  In  the 
sunfish — tetraodan  mola — the  eyelid  is  single  and  circular,  with  a  per- 
foration in  the  centre,  which  can  be  contracted  or  enlarged,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  many  animals  there  is  a  third  eyelid,  called 
nictitating  membrane^  which  is  of  a  more  delicate  texture  and  more 
largely  supplied  with  bloodvessels ;  and  in  some  animals  is  transparent. 
In  birds  it  exists,  and  is  well  seen  in  the  owl.  It  is  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye;  and  is  capable  of  being  drawn  over  the  ball  like  a  curtain 
by  two  special  muscles,  and  of  thus  freeing  the  surface  of  the  eye  from 
extraneous  substances.  In  man,  it  is  only  a  vestige,  destined  to  no 
apparent  use.     It  is  called  valvula  or  plica  semilunaris. 

The  eye  has  its  proper  muscles,  capable  of  moving  it  in  various 

directions.  Their  arrangement  is 
readily  understood.  They  are  six 
in  number: — four  recti  or  straight 
muscles;  and  two  oblique.  1.  Rectus 
superior  or  levator.  2.  Rectus  f»- 
ferior  or  depressor.  3.  Rectus  ex- 
temus  or  adductor;  and  4.  Rectus 
extemus  or  abductor.  All  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  orbit,  around 
the  optic  foramen;  pass  forward  to 
vanish  on  the  sclerotica;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  anatomists,  extend 
over,  and  form  a  layer  to,  the  cor- 
nea. 

The  oblique  muscles  are  —  1. 
Cheater  oblique^  obliqutis  superior^ 
patheticus  or  trochlearis,  which 
arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
foramen  opticum;   passes  forwards 

to  all'the  muscles  of  the  eye  except  the  superior    tO    the    internal    Orbitar    prOOCSS    of 

2S!iS'?o".^Spr™Ui^u"'mntcir"!''o£:of  the  frontal  bone,  where  its  tendon 
hrr^~oVh'/  Si'^^iufmiJcu.'"'?:  "  reflected  over  a  pulley  or  trochUa, 

Spheno-paUtine  ganglion  and  branches.  8.  Cili-  and  CrOSSCS  the  Orbit  tO  bc  inserted 
ary  nerves  from   the   lenticular   ganglion,  the    .  ,  x      •   ^  j      -  * 

short  root  of  which  is  seen  to  connect  it  with  the    lUtO  the  Uppcr,  pOStcriOr,  anCl  OUlCr 

"»*'^P*"-  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.     2. 

Lesser  oblique  or  obliquus  inferior^  whose  fibres  arise  from  the  anterior 


View  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Pairs 
of  Nerves. 
1.  Ball  of  the  eye  and  rectus  extemus  muscle. 
8.  Superior  roaxiUa.    3.  Third  pair,  distributed 
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and  inner  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orhit,  near  the  lachrymal  groore; 
pass  under  the  eyeball,  and  are  inserted  between  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerre  and  insertion  of  the  abdnctor  oculi,  and  opposite  the  inser- 
tion of  the  obliquus  superior.  These  muscles  have  their  proper  nerres. 
The  third  pair — motores  oeuloram'-^T  common  oenio-muscularj  are  dis- 
trilfnted  to  all  the  muscles  except  the  trochlearis  and  abductor ;  the 
fourth  pair  or  pathetic  or  internal  oeulo-muscular^  to  the  trochlearis 
singly ;  and  the  eizth  pair  or  external  oculo-museularj  to  the  abductor. 


Fig.  111. 


Fig.  1H2. 


Lachrymal  Canals. 

1.  Paneta  laohrynmlia.  9.  Cnl-de-aae 
at  the  orbital  end  of  the  canal.  3.  Course 
of  each  canal  to  the  ■accna  lachrymalia. 
4, 5.  Saccna  iachryraalis.  6.  Lower  part 
of  the  ductus  ad  i 


Posterior  View  of  the  Eyelids  and  Lachrymal  Gland. 

1,1.  Orbicularit  palpebrarum  muscle.  3.  Borders  of 
the  lids.  3.  Lachrymal  gland.  4.  Its  ducts  opening  in 
the  upper  lid.  5.  Conjunctiva  covering  the  lids.  6. 
Puncta  lachrymalia.  7.  Lachrymal  caruncle  as  seen 
from  behind. 


The  office  of  tutamina  oculi  is  not  wholly  engrossed  by  the  parts 
that  have  been  mentioned.  The  apparatus  for  the  secretion  of  the 
tears  participates  in  it,  by  furnishing  a  fluid,  which  lubricates  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  and  keeps  it  in  the  necessary  degree  of  humidity  for  the 
proper  performance  of  its  functions.  It  is  a  beautiful,  and  ingenious 
little  apparatus ;  the  structure  of  which  can  easily  be  made  intelligible. 
It  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland;  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  gland ;  the 
earuncula  lachrymalis;  the  lachrymal  ducts;  and  the  nasal  duct;  in 
other  words,  of  two  sets  of  parts, — one,  forming  the  fluid  and  pouring 
it  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye;  the  other  comprising  the  organs 
for  its  excretion.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  situate  in  a  small  fossa  or 
depression  at  the  upper,  anterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is  an 
oval  body  of  the  size  of  a  small  almond ;  of  a  grayish  colour ;  and  com- 
posed of  small,  whitish,  granular  bodies  collected  into  lobes.  From 
these,  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts  arise,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  open  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  eyelid,  near  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  tarsal  cartilage.  Through  these  ducts, 
the  tearSj  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  are  spread  over  the  tunica 
conjunctiva.*    They  are  not  secreted  by  animals  that  live  in  water. 

At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  the  earuncula  lachrymalia.    It  is  a 
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collection  of  small  mucous  follicles,  which  secrete  a  thick,  whitish 
humour,  to  fulfil  a  similar  office  with  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian 
follicles.  It  completes  the  circle  formed  by  those  follicles  around  the 
eyelids.  The  rosy  or  pale  colour  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  indicate 
strength  or  debility.  This  it  does,  like  other  vascular  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  a  similar  manner.  The  puneta  lachrymalia  are  two  small 
orifices,  situate  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye;  the  one  in  the  upper; 
the  other  in  the  lower  eyelid,  at  the  part  where  the  eyelids  quit  the 
globe  to  pass  round  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  They  are  continually 
open,  and  directed  towards  the  eye.  Each  punctum  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  lachrymal  ducty  which  passes  .towards  the  nose  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  eyelids,  between  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  tunica 
conjunctiva.  These  open,  as  represented  in  Fig.  112,  into  the  lachry- 
mal  saCy  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  commencement  of  the  nasal 
duct  or  duetts  ad  nasum.  The  bony  canal  is  formed  by  the  anterior 
half  of  the  os  unguis,  and  by  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  opens 
into  the  pose  behind  the  os  spongiosum  inferius.  Through  these  ex- 
cretory ducts,  all  of  which  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  tears  pass  into  the  nasal  fossae. 

Dr.  Horner,*  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  best  described  a  small  muscle,  which  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 
lachrymal  apparatus,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  tensor  tarsi.  It 
is  on  the  orbital  face  of  the  lachrymal  sac ;  arises  from  the  superior 
posterior  part  of  the  os  unguis;  and,  after  having  advanced  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  bifurcates;  one  fork  being  inserted  along  each  lachrymal 
duct,  and  terminating  at  or  near  the  punctum.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  function  of  this  muscle  is  to  keep  the  punctum  properly  directed 
towards  the  eyeball;  or,  as  Dr.  Physick  suggested,  to  keep  the  lids 
in  contact  with  the  globe.  The  office,  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Horner,  of 
enlarging,  by  its  contraction,  the  cavity  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thus 
producing  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum — which  vacuum  can  be  more  readily 
"  filled  through  the  puneta  than  through  the  nose,  owing  to  the  valves 
or  folds  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sac — is  ingenious,  but 
apocryphal.  The  tensor  tarsi  muscle  is  now  commonly  associated  with 
the  name  of  Horner^ — '^muscle  of  Homer." 

4.   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

The  preceding  anatomical  sketch  will  enable  the  reader  to  compre- 
hend this  important  organ  in  action.  In  describing  the  office  executed 
by  its  various  components,  we  shall  follow  the  order  there  observed, 
premising  some  general  considerations  on  the  mechanism  of  vision ;  and 
afterwards  depict  the  protecting  and  modifying  influences  exerted  by 
the  various  accessory  parts: — the  different  phenomena  of  vision  will 
next  be  explained;  and,  lastly,  the  information  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  this  sense. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  luminous  rays  through  the  purely  physical 

'  Lessons  in  Practical  Anatomy,  3d  edit,  p.  116,Philad.,  1836;  and  General  Anatomy  and 
Histology,  6th  edit.,  ii.  425,  Pbilad.,  1843.  Also,  Rosenmullers  Handbuch  der  Anatomie, 
dritte  Auflnge,  Leipz.,  1819. 

•  T.  W.  Jones,  art.  Lachrymal  Organs,  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Physiol.,  July,  1840. 
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part  of  the  organ,  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  suppose  a  single  cone 
to  proceed  from  a  radiant  point  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  organ,  B  b. 


Progress  of  Luminous  Rays  through  the  Eye. 


It  is  obvious,  that  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  transparent  cornea 
can  alone  be  inservient  to  vision.  Those  that  impinge  npon  the  sole- 
rotica  are  reflected ;  as  well  as  a  part  of  those  that  fall  npon  the  cornea, 
giving  occasion,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the  image  observed  in  the  eye, 
and  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  organ.  Nor  does  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
admit  rays,  for  it  is  commonly  more  or  less  coyered,  above  and  below, 
by  the  free  edge  of  the  eyelids.  Again :  the  whole  of  the  light,  that 
enters  the  cornea,  does  not  impinge  upon  the  retina.  A  portion  falls 
upon  the  iris,  and  is  reflected  back  to  the  eye,  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  us  the  notion  of  the  colour  of  the  organ.  It  is,  consequently, 
the  light,  which  passes  through  the  pupil,  that  can  alone  attain  the 
retina. 

Some  interesting  points  of  diagnosis  are  connected  with  the  reflection 
which  takes  place  from  the  humours  of  the  eye.  If  a  lighted  candle 
be  held  before  an  eye  the  pupil  of  which  has  been  dilated  by  belladonna, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  obscurity  in  the  humours  or  their  capsules, 
three  distinct  images  of  the  flame  are  perceptible^situated  one  behind 
the  other.  Of  these  images  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  are  erect ; 
the  middle  inverted.  The  anterior  is  the  brightest  and  most  distinct ; 
the  posterior  the  least  so.  The  middle  one  is  the  smallest,  but  it  is 
bright.  The'  anterior  erect  image  is  produced  by  the.  cornea ;  the  pos- 
terior by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens ;  and  the  middle  or  inverted 
image  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline.  M. 
Sanson  proposed  this  catoptric  method  of  examining  the  eye  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  between  cataract  and  amaurosis, — in  the  latter  all  the 
images  being  seen :  and  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  a  valuable  mode 
of  investigating  various  conditions  of  the  eye,  which  might  not  be 
readily  understood  without  its  agency.* 

*  Gazette  M^icale  de  Paris,  27  Janvier,  1844.  See,  also,  T.  Wharton  Jones,  The  Princi. 
pies  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Hays,  p.  39, 
Philad.,  1847. 
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If  we  BTippofle  a  Juminotis  cone  to  proceed  from  a  radiant  point  B, 
Fig.  118,  directly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  eye,  the  axis  of  this  cone  will  also  be  the  axis  of  the  organ ;  so 
that  a  ray  of  light,  impinging  upon  the  humours  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lenses  preriously  referred  to,  will  pass  through 
the  humours  without  undergoing  deflection,  and  will  fall  upon  the  retina 
at  b.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  rays  composing  the 
cone.  They  do  not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cornea ;  and  are, 
consequently,  variously  refracted  in  their  passage  through  the  cornea, 
aqueous  humour,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  humour ;  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  join  their  axis  in  a  focus  at  a  point  where  it  strikes  the 
retina. 

The  transparent  parts  of  the  eye,  as  has  been  seen,  are  of  different 
densities,  and  consequently  possessed  of  different  refractive  powers. 
These  powers  it  has  been  attempted  to  estimate ;  and  the  following  is 
the  result  of  the  somewhat  discordant  evaluations  of  different  experi- 
menters ;-:-the  power  of  air  being  1'000295. 


Cornea. 

Aqueous 
Hnmoar. 

CRT8TALLIVS  LSITS. 

Vitrecms 
Humour. 

Capsule. 

Outer 
Layers. 

Centre. 

Mean. 

Hawksbee      -    - 
Jurin          ... 
RochoD      .    -    - 
Toung       •    -    - 
Chossat  ,  -    -    - 
Brewster   •    -    • 

1-339 

1-33595 

1-3333 

1-329 

1-3333 

1-338 

1-3366 

1-339 
1-3767 

1-338 

1393 
1-3990 

1-384 
1-3839 

1-33595 

1-332 

1-339 
l-3394« 

A  ray  of  light  impinging  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  the  transparent 
cornea  passes  ft'om  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium.  It  will,  consequently, 
be  refracted  towards  a  perpendicular  raised  from  the  point  of  impact. 
From  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  convexity  of  the  cornea,  it  will 
be  rendered  more  convergent ;  or,  in  other  words,  approach  the  axis  of 
the  cone.  In  proceeding  through  the  aqueous  humour,  little  variation 
will  be  produced,  as  the  densities  of  it  and  the  cornea  differ  but  little ; 
the  latter  is  slightly  more  refractive,  according  to  the  table ;  and  there- 
fore the  tendency  will  be  to  render  the  ray  less  convergent.  This 
convergence  gives  occasion  to  the  passage  of  a  greater  number  of  rays 
through  the  pupil ;  and  necessarily  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
that  impinges  on  the  crystalline.  Pursuing  the  ray  through  the  two 
chambers  of  the  eye,  we  find  it  next  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the 
crystalline,  which  possesses  a  much  higher  refractive  power  than  the 
cornea  or  aqueous  humour ;  in  the  ratio  of  1*384  to  1*336.  From  this 
cause,  and  from  the  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  the 
ray  is  rendered  still  more  convergent  or  approaches  still  more  the  axis 
of  the  cone.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  here  some  of  the  light 
is  reflected  back ;  and  goes  towards  the  formation  of  the  image  in  the 

'  For  the  measurements  of  M.  Valine,  see  his  Thdorie  do  TCEil,  p.  20,  Paris,  1843;  or 
Longet,  Trait^  de  Pbysiologie,  ii.  42,  Paris,  1850. 
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eye,  and  the  brillianoj  of  the  organ:  other  reflected  rays  perhaps 
impinge  upon  the  pigmentum  nignim  lining  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  iris,  and  are  absorbed  by  it.  From  the  crystalline  the  ray  emerges 
into  a  medium  possessing  less  refractive  power ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
deflected  from  the  perpendicular.  The  shape,  however,  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  so  modifies  the  perpendiculars,  as  to  occasion  such 
^a*  degree  of  convergence,  that  the  oblique  ray  meets  the  axis  at  a  focus 
on  the  retina.    (See  Figs.  79  and  113.)    In  this  manner  two  cones  are 

'  formed ;  one  having  its  apex  at  the  radiant  point,  and  its  base  on  the 
pomea — the  objective  cone; — the  other  having  its  apex  on  the  retina, 

•  and  termed  the  ocular  cone. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  cone  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  different  humours,  from  a  single  radiant  point. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  every  portion  of  the  object  ABC,  Fig* 
113,  must  be  a  radiant  point,  and  project  so  many  cones  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  which,  by  impinging  upon  the  retina,  form  a  picture  of 
the  object  upon  that  expansion,  at  ^  (  A.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe,  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  upper  part  of  the  object 
fall,  after  refraction,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  retina;  and  those  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  object  upon  the  upper ;  so  that  the  picture  or 
representation  of  the  object  on  the  retina  must  be  inverted.  How  the 
idea  of  an  erect  object  is  excited  in  the  mind  will  be  the  subject  of  after 
inquiry. 

When  rays,  as  A  ^  and  C  A,  fall  obliquely  on  a  lens,  and  pass 
through  it^  centre,  they  suffer  refraction  at  each  of  its  surfaces ;  buf 

:  as  the  two  refractions  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions,  they  may 
be  esteemed  to  pursue  their  course  in  a  straight  line.     The  point  a,  at 

\  which  these  various  rays  cross,  is  called  the  optic  centre  of  the  crys- 
talline. Each  of  the  straight  rays  proceeding  from  a  radiant  point 
may  be  assumed  as  the  axis  of  all  the  rays  proceeding  obliquely  from 

-  the  same  point;  and  the  common  focus  must  fall  on  some  part  of  this 
axis.  In  this  way  the  object  is  represented  in  miniature,  and  inverted, 
on  the  retina.  As,  however,  the  oblique  ray  has  to  pass  through  the 
eornea  and  aqueous  humour,  before  it  impinges  on  the  crystalline,  it 
undergoes  considerable  deflection ;  and  consequfently  it  is  not  accurate 
to  represent  it  as  pursuing  a  straight  course  through  the  different  hu- 
mours on  its  way  to  the  retina.  The  main  deflection — as  in  the  case  of 
the  rays  D  t  «,  and  E  <  r.  Fig.  113 — occurs  at  the  entrance  of  the  rays 
into  the  cornea. 

That  an  inverted  representation  of  external  objects  is  formed  within 
the  eye  is  in  accordance  witl^  sound  theory ;  abd  is  supported  pot 
only  by  indirect,  but  by  direct  experiment.  If  a  double  convex  lens 
be  fitted  into  an  opening  made  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  darkened 
chamber,  luminous  cones  will  proceed  from  the  different  objects  on  the 
outside  of  the  house,  and  converge  within ;  so  that  if  they  be  received 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  beautiful  and  distinct  image  of  the  object  will 
be  apparent.  This  is  the  well-known  instrument,  the  camera  oh%cura^ 
of  which  the  organ  of  sight  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification.  Mak- 
ing abstraction,  indeed,  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humours,  the  representation  of  the  eye  in  Fig.  113,  with  the  object, 
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ABC  and  its  image  on  the  retina,  is  the  ooramon  camera  ohscura.   The 
eye  is,  therefore,  more  complicated  and  more  perfect  than  this  simple 

Fig.  114. 


Camera  Obscura. 

instrument:  the  cornea,  with  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light  on  the  retina;  the  lat- 
ter, in  addition,  affording  a  large  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  retina, 
and  preventing  the  organ  from  collapsing.  In  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract by  extraction,  which  consists  in  removing  the  lens  through  an 
opening  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour 
escapes,  but  is  subsequently  regenerated.  If,  however,  too  much  pres- 
sure be  exerted  on  the  ball,  to  force  the  crystalline  through  the  pupil 
and  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  the  vitreous  humour  is  sometimes 
pressed  out,  when  the  eye  collapses,  and  is  irretrievably  lost. 

Experiments  have  been  instituted  on  this  subject,  the  results  of 
which  are  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  facts  just  mentioned. 
These  have  been  of  different  kinds.  Some  experimenters  have  formed 
artificial  eyes  of  glass,  to  represent  the  cornea  and  crystalline,  with 
water  in  place  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours.  Another  mode 
has  been  to  place  the  eye  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  in  a  hole  in  the  shutter 
of  a  dark  chamber,  having  previously  removed  the  posterior  part  of 
the  sclerotica  so  as  to  permit  the  images  of  objects  on  the  retina  to  be 
distinctly  seen.  Malpighi  and  Haller  employed  a  more  easy  method. 
They  selected  the  eyes  of  the  rabbit,  pigeon,  puppy,  &c.,  the  choroid 
of  which  is  nearly  transparent;  and,  directing  the  cornea  towards 
luminous  objects,  they  saw  them  distinctly  depicted  on  the  retina.  M. 
Magendie^  repeated  these  experiments  by  employing  the  eyes  of  albino 
animals,  as  those  of  the  white  rabbit,  white  pigeon,  white  mouse,  &c., 
which  afford  great  facilities, — the  sclerotica  being  thin,  and  almost 
transparent ;  the  choroid,  also,  thin,  and  when  the  blood,  which  gives 
it  colour,  has  disappeared  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  offering  no 
sensible  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  liglft.  In  every  one  of  these  ex- 
periments, external  objects  were  found  to  be  represented  on  the  natu- 
ral or  artificial  retina  in  an  inverted  position ;  the  image  being  clearly 
defined,  and  with  all  the  colours  of  the  original.  Yet  how  minute 
must  these  representations  be  in  the  living  eye ;  and  how  accurate  the 
mental  appreciation, — seeing,  that  each  impression  from  myriads  of 
luminous  points  is  transmitted  by  the  retina  to  the  encephalon,  and 
perceived  with  unerring  certainty ! 

^  Pr^is  El^tnentaire,  i.  70. 
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In  the  prosecation  of  his  experiments — in  some  of  which  he  was 
assisted  by  M.  Biot — M.  Magendie  founds  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  any  alteration  in  the  relatiye  proportion  or  situation  of  the  dif- 
ferent humours  had  a  manifest  effect  upon  vision.  When  a  minute 
opening  was  made  in  the  transparent  cornea,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  aqueous  humour  permitted  to  escape,  the  image  had  no  longer  the 
same  distinctness.  The  same  thing  occurred  when  a  little  of  the 
vitreous  humour  was  discharged  by  a  small  incision  made  through  the 
sclerotica.  He  farther  found,  that  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  retina 
was  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye.  When 
the  whole  of  the  aqueous  humour  was  evacuated,  the  image  seemed  to 
occupy  a  greater  space  on  the  retina,  and  to  be  less  distinct  and  lumi- 
nous; and  the  removal  of  the  cornea  was  attended  with  similar  results. 
When  the  crystalline  was  either  depressed  or  extracted,  as  in  the  ope- 
ration for  cataract,  the  image  was  still  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye ;  but  it  was  badly  defined;  slightly  illuminated,  and  at  least  four 
times  the  usual  size.  Lastly, — when  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  and 
crystalline  were  removed,  leaving  only  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
and  the  yitreous  humour,  an  image  was  no  longer  formed  upon  the 
retina:  the  light  from  the  luminous  body  reached  it,  but  it  assumed  no 
shape  similar  to  that  of  the  body  from  which  it  emanated. 

Most  of  the  results — as  M.  Magendie^  remarks — accord  well  with 
the  theory  of  vision.  Not  so,  the  distinctness  of  the  image  under  these 
deranging  circumstances.  According  to  the  commonly  received  notions 
on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  the  object  depicted  with 
distinctness  on  the  retina,  that  the  eye  should  accommodate  itself  to 
the  distance  at  which  the  object  is  placed.  This  is  a  subject,  however, 
that  will  be  discussed  presently. 

Such  are  the  general  considerations  relating  to  the  progress  of 
luminous  rays  from  an  object  through  the  dioptrical  part  of  the  organ 
of  sight  to  the  nervous  portion — the  retina.  We  shall  now  inquire  into 
the  offices  executed  by  such  of  the  separate  parts  that  enter  into  its 
composition  as  have  not  already  engaged  attention. 

We  have  shown,  that  the  cornea^  aqueous  humour^  cryttallinej  and 
vitreous  humour^  are  a  series  of  refractive  bodies,  to  concentrate  the 
luminous  rays  on  the  retina;  to  keep  the  parietes  of  the  eye  distended; 
and  to  afford  surface  for  the  expansion  of  the  retina; — thus  enlarging 
the  field  of  vision.  It  is  probably  owing  to  their  different  refractive 
powers,  that  the  eye  is  achromatic;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rays, 
impinging  upon  the  retina,  are  not  decomposed  into  their  constituent 
colours, — an  inconvenience  which  appertains  to  the  common  lens  (Fig. 
82).  The  eye  is  strictly  achromatic;  and  it  has  been  an  object  of 
earnest  inquiry  amongst  philosophers  to  determine  how  the  aberratum 
of  refrangibUity  is  corrected  in  it.  Buler,*  first  perhaps,  asserted,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  different  refractive  powers  of  the  humours;  and  he 
conceived,  that,  by  imitating  this  structure  in  the  fabrication  of  lenses, 

'  Precis  El^meotaire,  i.  73. 

*Mem.  Berlin,  p.  279,  pour  1747;  and  Letters  of  Etiler,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Amer. 
edit,  L  163,  New  York,  1833. 
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they  might  be  rendered  achromatic.  Experience  haa  shown  the  accu- 
racy of  this  opinion  (Fig.  83).  Others  have  believed,  that  the  eflfect  is 
produced  by  certain  of  the  humours — as  the  aqueous  and  vitreous — 
which  they  have  considered  capable  of  correcting  the  dispersion  pro* 
duced  by  the  cornea  and  crystalline.  Others,  again,  have  placed  it  in 
the  crystalline,  the  layers  of  which  being  of  different  dispersive  powers 
may  correct  each  other.  Lastly; — some  have  denied  altogether  the 
necessity  for  the  eye's  beins  achromatic;  asserting,  that  the  depth  of 
the  organ  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  dispersion  of  the  rays,  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  retina,  ought  to  be  inappreciable.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  M.  D*Alembert.  Dr.  Maskelyne'  calculated  the  amount  of 
the  aberration,  that  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  eye,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  less  than  in  a  common 
refracting  telescope;  and  therefore  imperceptible.  Uncertainty  still 
rests  on  this  subject;  and  it  cannot  be  removed  until  the  dispersive 
and  refractive  powers  of  the  transparent  parts  of  the  organ  as  well  as 
their  exact  curvatures  shall  have  been  mathematically  determined.  It 
has  been  already  shown,  that  the  data  we  possess  on  this  subject  from 
different  observers  are  sufficiently  imprecise. 

Our  knowledge,  then,  is  restricted  to  the  fact,  that  the  eye  is  per- 
fectly achromatic;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  exceeds  any  instrument 
of  human  construction.  The  views  of  Euler  are  the  most  probable; 
and  the  effect  doubtless  is  much  aided  by  the  iris  or  diaphragm,  which 
prevents  the  rays  from  falling  upon  the  margins  of  the  lens,  where,  by 
the  surfaces  meeting  at  an  angle,  the  aberration  must  necessarily  be 
greatest. 

Of  the  eoat$  of  the  eye, — the  sclerotic  gives  form  to,  and  protects  the 
organ. 

The  choroid  is  chiefly  useful  by  the  black  pigment,  which  lines  and 
penetrates  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  inoQviduals,  on  insufficient 
grounds,  have  esteemed  it  the  seat  of  vision.  Leaving  this  question  for 
the  moment,  and  granting,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish,  that  the 
impression  is  received  upon  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve — the 
retina, — the  use  of  the  choroid  would  seem  to  be,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  afford  surface  for  the  pigmentum  nigrum^  whose  function  it 
is  to  absorb  the  rays  after  they  have  passed  through  the  retina;  and 
thus  to  obviate  the  confusion,  that  would  arise  from  varied  reflections, 
were  the  choroid  devoid  of  such  dark  covering.  In  albinos  or  white 
animals,  in  which  the  pigment  is  wanting,  this  inconvenience  is  really 
experienced;  so  that  they  become  nyctcUopeSj  or,  at  least,  see  but  im- 
perfectly during  the  day.  In  the  night,  or  when  the  light  is  feeble, 
their  vision  is  unimpaired;  hence  the  albinos  of  our  species  have  been 
called  by  the  Germans  and  Dutch,  Kakerlakenor  cockroaches.  Sir 
Everard  Home'  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pigmentum  nigrum  is  provided 
as  a  defence  against  strong  light;  and  that,  hence,  it  is  lightest  in  those 
countries  least  exposed  to  the  scorching  effects  of  the  sun.     In  con- 

*  Philosoph.  Tmnmotions  for  1789,  Ixiz.  256. 

*  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  iii.  220,  Lend,  1823. 
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finnation  of  this,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  dark  in  the  monkey,  and  in  all 
animals  that  look  upwards,  and  in  all  birds  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays; 
whilst  the  owl,  that  never  sees  the  son,  has  no  black  pigment.  It 
doubtless  possesses  the  function  Assigned  to  it  by  Sir  Everard. 

The  use  of  the  shining  spot  on  the  outside  of  the  optic  nerves  of  quad- 
rupeds, called  tapetumy  has  been  an  interesting  theme  of  speculation  ; 
and  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious,  and  to  not  a  little  ridiculous, 
hypothesis  amongst  naturalists.  The  absence  of  the  black  pigment  ne* 
eessarily  occasions  the  reflection  of  a  portion  of  the  rays  from  the  mem- 
brana  Ruyschiana ;  and  it  has  been  presumed,  that  these  reflected  rays, 
in  their  passage  back  through  the  retina,  may  cause  a  double  impres- 
sion, and  thus  add  to  the  intensity  of  vision.  Another  view  has  been, 
that  the  reflected  rays  may  pass  outwards  through  the  retina  without 
exciting  any  action,  to  be  thrown  on  the  object  in  order  to  increase  the 
distinctness  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  by  an  increase  of  its  light.  Dr. 
Fleming,^  who  usually  exhibits  much  philosophical  acumen,  and  phy- 
siological accuracy,  thinks  it  not  probable,  that  both  surfaces  of  the 
retina  are  equally  adapted  for  receiving  impressions  of  external  objects, 
and  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rays,  in  their  passage  inwards,  alone  produce 
the  image.  M.  Desmoulins^  has,  however,  adduced  many  facts  and 
arguments  to  show,  that  the  tapetum  really  does  act  the  part  of  a  mir- 
ror; and,  by  returning  the  rays  through  the  retina,  subjects  it  to  a  dou- 
ble contact.  He  affirms,  that  in  nocturnal  animals,  and  in  many  fishes 
and  birds,  which  require  certain  advantages  to  compensate  for  the  con- 
ditions of  the  media  in  which  they  are  situate,  the  tapetum  is  of  great 
extent,  and  always  corresponds  to  the  polar  segment  of  the  eyeball  or 
to  the  visual  axis ; — that  in  many  animals,  as  in  the  cat,  the  pigment 
is  wholly  wanting ;  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  vision  of  diur- 
nal animals.  He  farther  remarks,  that,  in  man,  it  diminishes  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  in  advanced  life  becomes  white;  and  he  ingeniously 
presumes,  that  this  is  a  means  employed  by  nature  to  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  re- 
tina,— the  choroid  beneath  reflecting  more  and  more  of  the  rays  in  pro- 
portion as  the  pigment  is  removed  From  its  surface. 

The  views  of  M.  Desmoulins  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  that 
have  been  propounded,  and  they  are  corroborated  by  the  experiments 
of  Gruithuisen,  Esser,  and  Tiedemann,^  which  show,  that  the  luminous 
phenomena  never  occur  in  the  eyes  of  nocturnal  animals  when  Jight  is 
totally  excluded.  Gruithuisen  observed  it  in  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living  animal.  Tiedemann  perceived  it  in  a  cat,  which  had  been  de- 
capitated for  twenty  hours ;  and  it  did  not  cease  until  the  humours  had 
become  turbid.  The  views  of  these  observers  impress  us  the  more 
forcibly,  when  we  compare  them  with  certain  fanciful  speculations,^* 
as  that  of  M.  Richerand,^  who  supposes,  that  the  use  of  the  tapetum  is 
to  cause  animals  to  have  an  exaggerated-opinion  oi  man!    As  if  the 

*  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  i.  192,  Edinb,  1822. 

*  Magendie's  Journal  de  Physiologie,  iv.  89. 

s  Trait^  G)niplet  de  Physiologie  de  I'Hororae,  &c.,  traduit  par  A.  J.  L.  Jourdan,  p.  550. 
«  Adeion,  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  2de  Mt,  i.  443.    See,  also,  Sir  E.  Home's  Lectures  on 
Comp.  Anat,  iii  243. 
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same  exaggerated  opinion  would  not  be  produced  whatever  were  tlie 
object  that  impressed  the  organ. 

The  iris  has  been  compared,  more  than  once,  to  the  diaphragm  of  a 
lens  or  telescope.  Its  function  consequently  must  be, — to  correct  the 
(aberration  of  sphericity^  which  would  otherwise  take  place.  This  it 
does  bj  diminishing  the  surface  of  the  lens  on  which  the  rays  impinge, 
80  that  they  meet  at  the  same  focus  on  the  retina.  M.  Biot  has  re- 
marked, that  this  diaphragm  is  situate  in  the  eye  precisely  at  the  place 
where  it  can  best  fulfil  the  office,  and  yet  admit  the  greateist  possible 
quantity  of  light. 

The  iris  is  capable  of  contracting  or  dilating,  so  as  to  contract  or 
dilate  the  pupil.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  views  of  anato- 
mists regarding  the  muscular  structure  of  the  iris  have  been  discrepant ; 
and  that  some  esteem  it  to  be  essentially  vascular  and  nervous,  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  being  distributed  on  an  erectile  tissue.  The  partisans 
of  each  opinion  explain  the  motions  of  the  iris  differently.  They  who 
admit  it  to  consist  of  muscular  fibres  affirm,  that  the  pupil  is  contracted 
by  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres,  and  dilated  by  that  of  the  radiated. 
Those,  again,  that  deny  the  muscularity  of  the  organ  say,  that  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  caused  by  the  afflux  of  blood  into  the  vessels,  or  by 
a  sort  of  turgescence  similar  to  what  occurs  in  erectile  parts  in  general ; 
and  dilatation,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  surplus  fluid. 

Admitting — and  we  think  this  must  be  conceded — that  the  iris  is 
really  muscular,  we  meet  with  the  singular  anomaly  in  its  physiology^* 
that  no  ordinary  stimulus,  applied  directly  to  it,  has  any  effect  in  excit- 
ing it  to  contraction.  It  may  be  pricked  with  the  point  of  a  cataract 
needle  without  the  slightest  motion  being  excited ;  and,  from  the  expe- 
riments of  Fontana^  and  Caldani,^  it  seems  equally  insensible  when 
luminous  rays  are  made  to  impinge  upon  it ;  yet  MM.  Fowler,  Rinhold, 
and  Nysten^  have  proved,  that  it  contracts  like  other  muscular  parts  on 
the  application  of  the  galvanic  stimulus.  Like  them,  too,  it  is  under 
the  nervous  influence, — ^its  movements  being  generally  involuntary; 
but,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  occasionally  voluntarv.  Dr.  Roget 
asserts,  that  this  is  the  case  with  his  own  eve.^  In  the  parrot,  and 
certain  nocturnal  birds,  its  motions  are  manifestly  influenced  by  voli- 
tion ;^  and  when  the  cat  is  roused  to  attention,  the  pupil  dilates,  so  as 
to  allow  a  greater  quantity  of  light  to  reach  the  retina.  M.  Magendie^ 
affirms,  that  the  attention  and  effort  required  to  see  minute  objects  dis- 
tinctly occasion  contraction  of  the  human  pupil.  He  selected  an  indi- 
vidual whose  pupil  was  very  movable ;  and  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
a  fixed  direction  as  regarded  the  eye  and  light  he  marked  the  state  of 
the  pupil.  He  then  directed  the  person  to  endeavour,  without  moving 
the  head  or  eyes,  to  read  very  minute  characters  traced  on  the  paper. 
The  pupil  immediately  contracted,  and  continued  so,  as  long  as  the 
effort  was  maintained. 

>  Dei  Moti  dell'  Iride,  cap.  i.  p.  7,  Luoca,  1765. 

>  Institutiones  PhysiologicsB,  &C.,  Lips.,  1785.  >  Magendie,  Ibid.,  i.  79. 
*  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit,  by  the  Author,  p.  286,  Philad.,  1839. 

s  Mayo,  Outlines  of  Physiology,  4tb  edit.,  p.  286,  Lond.,  1837. 
0  Pi&is  Eltoentaire,  2de  ^it,  i.  74. 
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Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  discover  the  nerve,  which  pre- 
sides 0Y9r  the  movements  of  the  iris.  These  experiments  have  demon- 
strated, that  if,  instead  of  directing  a  pencil  of  rays  upon  the  iris,  we 
throw  it  on  the  reti&a,  or  through  the  retina  on  the  choroid,  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  immediately  induced.  The  movements  of  the  iris 
must,  then,  be  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  optic  as 
an  afferent  nerve.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that  if  the  optic  nerve  be 
divided  on  a  living  animal,  the  pupil  becomes  immovable  and  ex- 
panded. Yet,  that  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  not  solely  influenced 
oy  this  nerve  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases  of  complete 
amaurosis  of  both  eyes,  there  has  been  the  freest  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  pupil;  and  also,  that  section  of  the  nerve  of  the 
fifth  pair,  which  chiefly  supplies  the  iris,  equally  induoes  immobility  of 
the  pupil.  The  same  effect  is  produced,  according  to  Mr.  Mayo,'  by 
dividing  the  third  pair.  If  the  trunk  of  that  nerve  be  irritated,  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  seen  to  follow ;  and,  according  to  Desmoulins,' 
in  the  eagle,  whose  iris  is  extremely  movable,  the  third  is  the  only 
nerve  distributed  to  the  organ.  The  general  remark,  made  by  M. 
Broussais'  on  the  organs  that  combine  voluntary  and  involuntary  func- 
tions, has  been  considered  applicable  here ; — that  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  both  cerebral  and  ganglionic  nerves.  Accordingly,  M.  Magen- 
die^  conjectures,  that  those  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  which  proceed  from 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  preside  over  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or 
are  the  nerves  of  involuntary  action;  and  that  those  which  arise  from 
the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  preside  over  its  contraction.  We 
might  thus  understand  why,  in  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  &c.,  the  pupil 
should  be  immovably  dilated.  All  volition  and  every  cerebral  pheno- 
menon are  abolished  by  the  attack :  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair,  there- 
fore, loses  its  influence;  and  the  iris  is  given  up  to  the  agency  of  the 
ganglionic  nerves  or  nerves  of  involuntary  action  proceeding  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion. 

On  the  whole,  our  notions  regarding  the  motions  of  the  iris,  and 
the  nerves  that  preside  over  them,  must  be  esteemed  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory :  and  the  obscurity  is  not  diminished  by  a  remark  of  Bellingeri.' 
The  iris,  he  observes,  derives  its  nerves  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion, 
which  is  formed  by  the  fifth  in  conjunction  with  the  third  pair;  and  its 
involuntary  motions,  he  thinks,  are  regulated  by  the  fifth  pair.  In 
those  instances,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  iris  have  been  found  de- 
pendent on  the  will,  Bellingeri  argues,  that  the  ciliary  nerves  received 
no  branches  from  the  fifth — a  fact,  which  has  been  proved  by  dissec- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  parrot,  owl,  and  the 
ray  genus  among  fishes — in  which  the  iris  is  under  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal— there  is  no  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

'  Commentaries,  P.  ii.  p.  5,  and  Ootlines  of  Homao  Physiology,  &c^  4th  edit,  p.  13S7, 
Lond^  1837. 

*  Aoatom.  des  Systdm.  Nerveux,  Paris,  1825. 

s  Trait^  de  Physiologic  appliqu^  i  hi  Pftthologie,  translated  by  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Roche, 
3d  edit.,  p.  77,  PhiL,  1833. 
<  Precis,  &c.,  ed.  cit.,  i.  77. 

*  Dissert  Inaugural.  Turin,  1823  j  cited  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Journal  foi  July,  1834. 
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The  iris  contracts  or  dilates  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
that  strikes  the  eje.  If  the  light  from  an  object  be  feeble,  the  pupil 
is  dilated  to  admit  more  of  the  luminous  rajs :  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
light  be  powerful,  it  contracts.  We  see  this  very^  manifestly  on  open- 
ing the  eyes,  after  they  have  been  for  some  time  closed,  and  bringing 
a  candle  suddenly  near  them.  It  is  one  of  the  means  frequently  em- 
ployed in  cerebral  disease  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  insensibility. 

We  shall  presently  inquire  into  the  effect  of  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  on  distinct  vision ;  and  show,  that  they  are  actions  for  ac- 
commodating the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  iris  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  visual  apparatus ;  that  its  functions  are  multiple : — that 
it  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  achromatism  of  the  organ,  by  preventing 
the  rays  of  greatest  divergence  from  falling  near  the  marginal  parts 
of  the  crystalline; — that  it  corrects  the  aberration  of  sphericity;  regu- 
lates the  quantity  of  light  admitted  through  the  pupil,  and  accommodates 
the  eye,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  vision  at  different  distances. 

An  enumeration  of  the  multiform  sentiments  regarding  the  functions 
of  the  ciliary  processes,  will  show  how  little  we  know,  that  is  precise, 
on  this  matter  also.  They  have  often  been  considered  contractile; 
some  believing  them  connected  with  the  motions  of  the  iris,  others  to 
vary  the  distance  of  the  crystalline  from  the  retina.  Jacobson^  makes 
them  dilate  the  apertures,  which  he  conceives  to  exist  in  the  canal 
godr^nnSj  so  as  to  cause  the  admission  of  a  portion  of  the  aqueous 
humour  into  the  canal ;  and  thus  to  change  the  situation  of  the  crys- 
talline. Others  believe,  that  they  secrete  the  pigmentum  nigrum ;  and 
others^ — the  aqueous  humour.  But  the  processes  are  wanting  in  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  humours,  notwithstanding,  exist ;  and  in  our  igno- 
rance of  their  precise  function,  it  has  been  considered  that  there  is  no 
opinion,  perhaps,  more  probable  than  that  of  Haller  ;* — that  they  are 
destined  to  assist  mechanically  in  the  constitution  of  the  eye ;  and  have 
no  farther  use. 

The  function  of  the  retina  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  part 
that  receives  the  impression  from  the  luminous  rays,  which  impression 
is  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  It  was,  at  one  time, 
universally  believed  to  be  the  most  delicately  sensible  membrane  of 
the  frame.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,^ 
that  the  sensibility  of  both  it  and  the  optic  nerve  is  almost  entirely 
special,  and  limited  to  the  appreciation  of  light; — that  the  general 
sensibility  is  exclusively  possessed  by  the  fifth  encephalic  pair ;  and 
that  the  nerve  of  special  sensibilitv  is  incapable  of  executing  its  func- 
tions, unless  that  of  general  sensibility  is  in  a  state  of  integrity.  That 
distinguished  physiologist  found,  when  a  couching  needle  was  passed 
into  the  eye  at  its  posterior  part,  that  the  retina  might  be  punctured 
and  lacerated  without  the  animal  exhibiting  evidences  of  pain.  The 
same  result  attended  his  experiments  on  the  optic  nerves.  These 
nerves,  both  anterior  and  posterior  to  their  decussation,  as  well  as  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  tubercula 

1  Magendie,  Pr^is,  edit,  cit,  L  78.  «  Element.  Physiol^  xvi.  4,  20. 

•  Op.  cit,  i.  83. 
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quadrigexnina,  and  the  three  pairs  of  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  gave  no 
signs  of  general  sensibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  sensi- 
bility of  the  conjunctiva  is  well  known.  It  is  such,  that  the  smallest 
particle  of  even  the  softest  substance  excites  intense  irritation.  This 
general  sensibility  M.  Magendie*  found  to  be  totally  annihilated  by  the 
division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  within  the  cranium;  after  which, 
hard-pointed  bodies  and  even  liquid  ammonia  made  no  painful  impres- 
sion on  the  conjunctiva.  Nictation  was  arrested ;  and  the  eye  remained 
dry  and  fixed  like  an  artificial  eye  behind  the  paralysed  eyelids.  The 
sight,  in  this  case  also,  was  almost  wholly  lost ;  but  by  making  the  eye 
pass  rapidly  from  obscurity  into  the  vivid  light  of  the  sun,  the  eyelids 
approximated;  and,  consequently,  slight  sensibility  to  light  remained; 
but  it  was  slight. 

In  this  sense,  then,  as  in  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell,  we  have 
the  distinction  between  a  special  nerve  of  sense,  and  one  of  general 
sensibility :  without  the  latter,  the  former  is  incapable  of  executing  its 
elevated  functions. 

The  expansion  of  the  retina  occupies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  eyeball.  It  is  of  obvious  importance,  that  it  should 
have  as  much  space  as  possible;  and,  in  certain  animals,  in  which  the 
sense  is  very  acute,  the  membrane  is  plaited  so  as  to  have  a  much 
larger  surface  than  the  interior  of  the  eyeball ;  and  thus  to  allow  the 
same  luminous  ray  to  impinge  upon  more  than  one  point  of  the  mem- 
brane. This  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  eagle  and  vulture,  and  in  noc- 
turnal animals.  The  inconceivable  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  sight  in 
birds  of  prey  has  been  already  referred  to  under  the  sense  of  smell. 
It  was  then  stated,  that  the  strange  facts  regarding  the  condor,  vulture, 
turkey-buzzard,  &;c.,  which  meet  in  numbers  in  the  forest,  when  an 
animal  is  killed,  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  referred  to  acuteness  of 
the  sense  of  sight  than  of  smell.  Sir  Everard  Home'  afibrds  an  addi- 
tional illustration  of  this  subject.  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  Baber,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  were  on  a  hunting  party  in  the  island  of  Cas- 
simbusar,  in  Bengal,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Marshe- 
dabad:  they  killed  a  wild  hog  of  uncommon  size,  and  left  it  on  the 
ground  near  the  tent.  An  hour  after,  walking  near  the  spot  where  it 
ky,  the  sky  being  perfectly  clear,  a  dark  spot  in  the  air,  at  a  great 
distance,  attracted  their  attention;  it  appeared  to  increase  in  size, 
and  move  directly  towards  them ;  as  it  advanced  it  proved  to  be  a 
vulture  flying  in  a  direct  line  to  the  dead  hog.  In  an  hour,  seventy 
others  came  in  all  directions,  which  induced  Mr.  Baber  to  remark, — 
"this  cannot  be  smell." 

How  inconceivably  sensible  to  its  special  irritant  must  this  mem- 
brane be  in  the  human  eye,  when  we  consider  that  every  part  of  an 
extensive  landscape  is  depicted  upon  its  minute  surface ;  not  only  in  its 
proper  situation,  but  with  all  its  varied  tints !  and  how  impracticable 
for  us  to  comprehend,  how  the  infinitely  wider  range  of  country  can  be 
so  vividly  depicted  on  the  diminutive  eye  of  the  vulture,  as  to  enable  it 
to  see  its  prey  from  such  remote  distances. 

*  Op.  cit,  i.  494.  *  Lectures  on  ComparatiTe  Aoatoroy,  Lond^  1814-1828. 
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If  pressure  be  made  on  the  eyeball,  behind  the  cornea,  so  as  to  affect 
the  retina,  concentric  luminous  circles  are  seen,  opposite  to  the  part  on 
which  the  pressure  is  applied ;  and,  if  the  pressure  be  continued  for 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  a  broad  undefined  light,  which  increases  in 
intensity  every  moment,  rises  immediately  before  the  eye.  If  the  eye- 
lids be  open,  and  light  be  present — on  the  repetition  of  the  last  ezperi- 
ment,  a  dense  cloud  arises,  instead  of  the  broad  undefined  light ;  and 
the  eye  becomes,  in  a  few  seconds,  perfectly  blind;  but  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  seconds  after  the  finger  is  removed,  the  cloud  appears 
to  roll  away  from  before  the  eye.  From  this,  it  seems,  that  sensationa 
of  li^ht  may  be  produced  by  mechanical  pressure  made  on  the  retina; 
in  other  words,  the  retina  becomes  phosphorescent  by  pressure.  The 
same  thing  is  observed  if  a  sudden  blow  be  given  on  the  eye,  or  if  we 
place  a  piece  of  zinc  under  the  upper  lip,  and  a  piece  of  copper  above 
the  eye.  A  flash  of  light  is  seen ;  produced,  doubtless,  by  the  galvanic 
fluid  impressing  directly,  or  indirectly,  the  optic  nerve.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  act  of  sneezing,  and  in  forcing  air  violently  through 
the  nostrils.  On  repeating  the  experiment  of  pressing  the  eyeball.  Sir 
David  Brewster^  observed,  that  when  a  gentle  pressure  is  first  applied^ 
so  as  to  compress  slightly  the  fine  pulpy  substance  of  the  retina,  a 
circular  spot  of  colourless  light  is  produced,  though  the  eye  be  in 
total  darkness,  and  has  not  been  exposed  to  light  for  many  hours;  but 
if  light  be  now  admitted  to  the  eye,  the  compressed  part  of  the  retina 
is  found  to  be  more  sensible  to  the  light  than  any  other  part ;  and, 
consequently,  it  appears  more  luminous.  If  the  pressure  be  increased, 
beyond  the  point  mentioned  above,  the  circular  spot  of  light  gradually 
becomes  darker,  and,  at  length,  black,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  bright 
ring  of  light.  By  augmenting  the  pressure  still  more,  a  luminous  spot 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  central  dark  one,  and  another  luminous 
spot  diametrically  opposite,  and  beneath  the  point  of  pressure.  '^Con- 
sidering the  eye,"  says  Sir  David,  ''  as  an  elastic  sphere,  filled  with 
incompressible  fluids,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  ring  of  fluids  will  rise  round 
the  point  depressed  by  the  finger ;  and  that  the  eyeball  will  protrude 
all  round  the  point  of  pressure ;  and  consequently  the  retina,  at  the 
protruded  part,  will  be  compre»sed  by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  con- 
tained fluid,  while  the  retina  on  each  side, — that  is,  under  the  point  of 
pressure,  and  beyond  the  protruded  part, — will  be  drawn  towards  the 
protruded  part  or  be  dilated.  Hence  the  part  under  the  finger,  which 
was  originally  compressed,  is  now  dilatedj  the  adjacent  parts  are  com* 
prestedy  and  the  more  remote  parts,  immediately  without  this,  dilated 
also."  "Now,"  continues  Sir  David,  "we  have  observed,  that  when 
the  eye  is,  under  these  circumstances,  exposed  to  light,  there  is  a  bright 
luminous  circle  shading  off  externally  and  internally  int5  total  darkness. 
We  are  led  therefore  to  the  important  conclusions,  that  when  the  retina 
is  compressed  in  total /darkness  it  gives  out  light ;  that  when  it  is  com- 
pressed, when  exposed  to  light,  its  sensibility  to  light  is  increased ; 
and  that  when  it  is  dilated  under  exposure  to  light,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely blind  or  insensible  to  all  luminous  impressions." 

'  Letter!  oq  Natural  Magks,  Aroer.  edit,  p.  27,  New  York,  1833. 
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Haying  traced  the  mode  in  which  the  general  physiology  of  vision  is 
effected,  and  the  part  performed  by  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  eye 
proper,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  functions  of  the  rest  of  the  visual 
apparatus,  the  anatomical  sketch  of  which  has  been  given  under  the 
head  of  acce%9ory  organs;  and  afterwards  inquire  into  the  various  in« 
teresting  and  important  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  sense.  These 
organs  perform  but  &. secondary  part  in  vision.  The  orbit  shelters  the 
eye,  and  protects  it  from  external  violence.  The  eyebrowB  have  a 
smiilar  effect;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  hair,  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  by  virtue  of  its  oblique  direction  towards  the  temple,  and  by 
the  sebaceous  secretion  that  covers  it,  prevents  the  perspiration  from 
flowing  into  the  eye,  and  directs  it  towards  the  temple  or  root  of  the 
nose.'  By  contracting  the  eyebrows,  they  can  be  thrown  forwards  and 
downwards  in  wrinkles;  and  can  thus  protect  the  eye  from  too  strong 
a  light,  especially  when  coming  from  above. 

The  eyelids  cover  the  eye  during  sleep,  and  preserve  it  from  the 
ooatact  of  extraneous  bodies.  During  the  waking  state,  this  protection 
is  afforded  by^the  instantaneous  occlusion  of  the  eyelids,  on  the  antici- 
pation of  danger  to  the  ball.  The  incessant  nictation  likewise  spreads 
the  lachrymal  secretion  over  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  cleanses 
it;  whilst  the  movement,  at  the  same  time,  probably  excites  the  gland 
to  augmented  secretion.  The  chief  part  of  the  movement  of  nictation 
is  performed  by  the  upper  eyelid ;  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
eyelids  being  estimated,  by  some  physiologists,  as  four  to  one.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  according  to  M«  Adelon,^  it  is  the  levator 
palpebrse  superioris,  which,  by  its  contraction  or  relaxation,  opens  or 
closes  the  eye ;  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  not  acting.  If  the  levator 
be  contracted,  the  eyelid  is  raised  and  folded  between  the  eye  and 
orbit,  and  the  eye  is  open;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  levator  be  relaxed, 
or  spread  passively  over  the  surface  of  the  organ,  the  eye  is  closed.  In 
this  view,  the  orbicularis  muscle  is  not  contracted,  except  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  and  imder  the  influence  of  volition;  whilst  the  closure  of 
the  eye  during  sleep  is  dependent  upon  simple  relaxation  of  the  levator. 
The  views  of  M.  Broussais*  on  this  subject  are  more  satisfactory.  He 
considers,  that  the  open  state  of  the  eye,  in  the  waking  condition, 
requires  no  effort ;  because  the  two  muscles  of  the  eyelids  are  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  action  of  the  levator  is  much  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  orbicularis;  and  he  adduces,  in  proof  of  this,  that  the  eyelids,  at 
the  time  of  death,  are  half  open.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closure  of 
the  eye  in  sleep  he  conceives  to  be  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  which  acts  whilst  the  others  rest.  If  the  opening 
of  the  eye  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebr»  superioris,  its  relaxation  during  insensibility  and  death  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  close  the  eye  completely;  and  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum would  be  comparatively  devoid  of  function;  being  only  necessary 
for  the  closure  of  the  organ  under  the  influence  of  volition. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  instituted  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,' 

'  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  2de  ^it,  i.  4t9,  Paris,  1829.  >  Op.  oitat,  p.  188. 

*  The  Nervont  Syttem  of  the  Hnmao  Body,  Amer.  edit,  p.  48,  WathlDgton,  1833. 
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and  by  M.  Magendie/  that  nictation  is  effected  nnder  the  inflaence 
chiefly  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  or  facial  nerye, — one  of 
the  respiratory  nerves  of  Sir  Charles  Beirs  system — the  respiratory 
of  the  face.  When  this  nerve  is  cut,  nictation  is  completely  arrested ; 
and  when  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair,  also  distributed  to  these  parts,  is 
divided,  it  ceases  likewise,  but  less  thoroughly;  a  very  vivid  light 
exciting  it,  but  only  at  considerable  intervals,  and  imperfectly.  We 
see  here  something  very  analogous  to  the  partition  of  the  nerves  of  the 
senses  into  those  possessing  general,  and  special  sensibility.  Like  the 
latter  functionaries,  the  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair  appears  to  be  specially 
concerned  in  nictation,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  executing  its  office, 
unless  the  fifth  pair — the  nerve  of  general  sensibility — be  in  a  state  of 
integrity.  The  explanation  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  different.  It  has 
been  before  remarked,  that  if  the  functions  of  the  brain  be  suspended 
or  destroyed,  the  true  spinal  system  bein^  uninjured,  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  still  contracts  so  as  to  close  the  eyelids,  when  the  tarsus 
is  touched  with  any  solid  body.  In  this  case,  neither  sensation  nor 
volition  can  be  concerned.  It  is  a  reflex  action;  the  exciter  nerves 
being  probably  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  the  motor,  branches  of  the 
seventh  pair.  Hence,  when  the  will  ceases  to  act,  as  in  sleep,  or  in 
apoplexy,  the  lids  close  over  the  eye  to  protect  it.  In  the  waking 
state,  the  levator  palpebrse,  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  acts  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  orbicularis  and  keeps  the  eye  open;  but  there  is  an 
almost  irresistible  tendency  to  close  the  eye;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
respiration,  the  muscular  contraction  can  only  be  restrained  to  a  cer- 
tain degree :  it  takes  place,  whenever  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  such  as  to  occasion  an  impression  to  be  conveyed  along  the  exciter 
nerve  which  demands  a  reflex  movement  to  modify  it ;  for  example, 
when  particles  of  dust  collect  upon  it ;  or  the  surface  becomes  dry.* 

The  eyelids,  by  their  approximation,  can  regulate  the  quantity  of 
light  that  enters  the  pupil,  when  it  is  injuriously  powerful ;  when  feeble, 
they  are  widely  separated,  to  allow  as  much  light  as  possible  to  pene- 
trate the  organ.  By  their  agency,  again,  the  most  diverging  rays  from 
an  object  can  be  prevented  from  falling  upon  the  cornea;  and  the  vision 
of  the  myopic  or  short-sighted  can  be  assisted.  It  is  a  means  of  which 
they  often  avail  themselves.  The  cUia  or  eyelashes^  it  is  probable,  are 
of  similar  advantage  as  regards  the  admission  of  light  into  the  eye,  and, 
probably,  have  some  part  in  preventing  extraneous  bodies,  borne  about 
in  the  air,  from  reaching  the  sensible  conjunctiva. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  have  acquired  the  chief  portion  of  their 
interest  in  recent  times,  and  largely  through  the  investigations  of  the 
eminent  physiologist — of  whose  labours  we  have  so  frequently  had 
occasion  to  speak — Sir  Charles  Bell.^  The  arrangement  of  the  four 
straight  muscles,  and  especially  their  names,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  capable  of  moving  the  organ,  when  acting 
singly.     If  any  two  of  them  contract  together,  the  eyeball  w^ill,  of 

*  Pr^is  El^meDtaire,  i.  309. 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  p.  164,  London,  1842. 

*  Op.  citat.,  p.  102,  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  5th  Amer.  edit,  ii.  213,  New  York, 
1827. 
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eonrse,  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  between  the  two 
forces;  and  if  each  muscle  contracts  rapidly  after  the  other,  the 
organ  will  execute  a  movement  of  circumduction.  The  oblique  mus- 
cles are  in  some  respects  antagonists  to  each  other,  and  roll  the  eye  in 
opposite  directions;  the  superior  oblique  directing  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  inwards ;  the  inferior  upwards  and  inwards.  But  as  the 
different  straight  muscles  are  capable  of  carrying  the  eye  in  these  di- 
rections, were  we  to  regard  the  two  sets  of  muscles  as  possessing  ana- 
logous functions,  the  oblique  would  appear  to  be  superfluous.  This, 
along  with  other  reasons,  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
to  the  subject;  and  the  result  of  his  experiments  and  reflections  was  ; — 
that  the  straight  muscles  are  concerned  in  the  motions  of  the  eye 
excited  by  volition :  and  that  the  oblique  muscles  are  the  organs  of  its 
involuntary  motions.  In  this  manner,  he  accounts  for  several  pheno- 
mena, connected  with  the  play  of  the  organs  in  health  and  disease. 
Whilst  the  power  of  volition  can  be  exerted  over  the  recti  muscles,  the 
eye  is  moved  about,  in  the  waking  state,  by  their  agency;  but,  as  soon 
as  volition  fails  from  any  cause,  the  straight  muscles  cease  to  act,  and 
the  eye  is  turned  up  under  the  upper  eyelid.  Hence  this  happens  at 
the  approach  of,  and  during  sleep;  and  whenever  insensibility  occurs 
from  any  cause,  as  in  faintness,  or  on  the  approach  of  dissolution;  and 
the  turning  up  of  the  eyeball,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  the  expression  of  agony,  is  but  the  indication  of  a  state  of  in- 
cipient or  total  insensibility.  Whenever,  too,  the  eyelids  are  closed, 
the  eyeball  is  moved,  so  that  the  cornea  is  raised  under  the  upper  eye- 
lid. If  one  eye  be  fixed  upon  an  object,  and  the  other  be  closed  with 
the  finger  so  placed  as  to  feel  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  through  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  the  open  eye  be  shut,  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye 
will  be  found  to  be  elevated.  This  change  takes  place  during  the  most 
rapid  winking  motions  of  the  eyelids ;  and  is  obviously  inservient  to 
the  protection  of  the  eye ;  to  the  clearing  of  the  eyeball  of  everything 
that  could  obscure  vision,  and  perhaps,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  presumes, 
to  procure  the  discharge  from  the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  Dur- 
ing sleep,  when  the  closure  of  the  eye  is  prolonged,  the  transparent 
cornea  is,  by  this  action,  turned  up  under  the  upper  eyelid,  where  it  is 
securely  lodged  and  kept  moist  by  the  secretions  of  the  lachrymal 
gland,  follicles,  and  conjunctiva. 

The  different  distributions  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  have  been 
described  in  the  anatomical  sketch.  It  was  there  stated,  that  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle  receives  one  whole  pair  of  nerves, — the  fourth. 
This  nerve,  then,  it  seemed  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  must  be  concerned  in 
the  functions  we  have  described;  and,  as  the  various  involuntary 
motions  of  the  eyeball  are  intimately  concerned  in  expression,  as  in 
bodily  pain,  and  in  mental  agony, — in  which  the  action  of  the  direct 
muscles  seems,  for  a  time,  to  be  suspended, — he  was  led  to  consider 
the  fourth  as  a  nerve  of  expression, — a  respiratory  nerve;  and, 
hence,  intimately  connected  with  the  facial  of  the  seventh  pair,  which, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  the  great  nervous  agent  in  the 
twinkling  of  the  eyelids.  Anatomical  examination  confirmed  this 
view : — the  roots  of  the  nerve  being  found  to  arise  from  the  same  co- 
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lamn  as  other  respiratory  neryes*  The  coincidenoe  of  this  twinkling, 
and  of  the  motion  of  the  eyeball  upwurds,  was,  therefore,  easily  under- 
stood. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  here,  which  has  doubtless  already  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  reader.  The  fourth  pair  is  distributed  to  the  supe- 
rior oblique  only;  the  lesser  oblique  receives  none  of  its  ramifieations. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  identically  situate  in  this  respect.  Yet 
they  are  both  considered  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  involuntary  muscles. 
The  action,  indeed,  of  the  lesser  oblique  would  appear  to  be  even  more 
important  than  that  of  the  greats  oblique,  as  the  function  of  the 
former,  when  acting  singly,  is  to  carry  the  eye  upwards  and  inwards ; 
and,  when  the  action  of  its  antagonist  is  abolished,  this  is  more  clearly 
manifested.  Sir  Charles  found,  that  the  effect  of  dividing  the  supe- 
rior oblique  was  to  cause  the  eye  to  roll  more  forcibly  upwards ; — in 
other  words,  it  was  given  up,  uncontrolled,  to  the  action  of  the  anta- 
gonist muscle.  This  difficulty,  although  it  is  not  openly  stated  by  Sir 
Charles,  must  have  impressed  him ;  for,  after  having  referred  to  the 
effect  of  the  division  of  the  superior  oblique,  he  is  constrained  to 
suggest  an  influence  to  the  fourth  pair,  which  would,  we  think,  be 
anomalous: — that  it  may,  on  certain  occasions,  cause  a  relaxation  of 
the  muscle  to  which  it  goes,  and,  in  such  case,  the  eyeball  must  be 
rolled  upwards!  In  addition  to  this,  too,  as  Mr.  Mayo^  has  observed, 
the  distribution  of  the  muscular  nerves  of  the  eye  is  not  such  as 
to  allow  of  our  opposing  the  straight  muscles  to  the  oblique;  and  one 
cogent  reason  is,  that  the  third  pair  supplies  part  of  each  class. 

We  have  still,  therefore,  much  to  learn  regarding  this  subject,  into 
which  so  much  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  uncertainty 
has  been  infused.  In  some  experiments  on  the  firesh  subject,  made  by 
the  author  with  Professor  Pancoast,  who  carefully  separated  the  differ- 
ent muscles,  with  the  view  of  discovering  their  precise  action,  it  was 
clearly  apparent,  that  the  oblique  muscles  act  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned;  the  superior  oblique  directing  the  eye  slightly  inwards  and 
downwards;  and  the  inferior,  rolling  it  upwards  and  inwards,  wben 
they  acted  singly :  when  the  two  were  brought  into  action,  simultane- 
ously, they  appeared  to  antagonize  each  other  as  rotators,  but  pro- 
jected the  eye  forward.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  an  important  use 
of  these  muscles  is  to  keep  the  eye  prominent  during  the  action  of  the 
straight  muscles. 

These  results  harmonize  greatly  with  the  deductions  from  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.'  He  divided  the 
superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  on  the  eyes  of  several  living 
rabbits;  and  inferred,  that  the  oblique  muscles,  when  acting  together, 
suspend  the  eyeball  in  a  central  position  in  the  orbitar  cavity;  moderate 
the  retracting  influence  of  the  four  straight  muscles;  and,  when  acting 
in  succession,  without  being  restricted  by  the  influence  of  the  straight 
muscles,  they  roll  the  eye  on  its  own  axis,  drawing  the  globe  forward, 
and  at  the  same  time  tending,  in  a  great  degree,  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  vision. 

'  Oatlines  of  Haman  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  299,  London,  1837. 
*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol  iii.,  April  and  October,  1838. 
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The  great  use  of  the  tears  would  seem  to  be  to  moisten  the  oonjane- 
tiva,  and  to  remoye  extraneous  bodies  from  its  surface, — thus  assbting 
the  motions  of  the  eyelids  and  eyeball.  The  tears  are  secreted  by  the 
lachrymal  gland ;  and,  by  means  of  its  excretory  ducts,  are  poured  upon 
the  surface  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  eyeball.  Their  farther  course  towards  the  puncta  lachrymalia  has 
been  the  subject  of  difiference  of  sentiment.  Many  physiologists  have 
considered  that,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  a  canal 
exists,  when  the  eyelids  are  closed,  of  a  triangular  shape,  formed  an- 
teriorly by  the  junction  of  the  cartilages,  and  behind  by  the  ball  of 
the  eye.  M.  Magendie,^  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  existence  of  this 
canal;  and  asserts  that  the  tarsal  cartilages  do  not  touch  by  a  rounded 
edge,  but  by  an  inner  plane  surface.  If  we  were  to  grant  the  existence 
of  this  canal,  it  could  only  aid  us  in  our  explanation  of  the  course  of 
the  tears  during  sleep.  In  the  waking  state,  they  are  not  ordinarily 
secreted  in  such  quantity  as  to  require  that  much  should  pass  to  the 
puncta; — ^the  movements  of  nictation  spreading  them  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  eye,  whence  they  are  partly  absorbed,  and  the  rest,  perhaps, 
evaporated.  Under  extraordinary  circumstances,  however,  the  gland 
increases  its  secretion  so  much,  thtft  the  tears  not  only  pass  freely 
through  the  lachrymal  ducts  into  the  nose,  but  flow  over  the  lower 
eyelid.  The  epiphora  or  watery  eye,  caused  by  obstruction  of  these 
ducts,  also  proves  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  secretion  must  always 
be  passing  into  the  puncta.  The  physical  arrangement  of  the  eyelids 
and  tunica  conjunctiva  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  their  course  in  this 
direction. 

It  has  been  gratuitously  supposed  by  some,  that  the  humour  of 
Meibomius  prevents  the  tears  from  reaching  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lower  eyelid,  by  acting  like  a  layer  of  oil  on  the  margin  of  a  vessel 
filled  with  water.  A  similar  function  has  been  assigned  to  the  secre- 
tion of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  Both  these  fluids,  however,  are 
probably  inservient  to  other  ends.  They  are  readily  miscible  with 
water;  become  consequently  dissolved  in  the  tears,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  aid  the  movements 
of  the  eyelids  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  keep  the  tarsal  margins 
and  their  appendages  in  the  condition  requisite  for  the  due  perform- 
Mice  of  their  functions. 

The  action  of  the  puncta  themselves  in  admitting  the  tears  has  re- 
ceived different  explanations.  M.  Adelon*  regards  it  as  organic  and 
vital.  We  ought,  however,  in  all  cases,  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode 
of  accounting  for  phenomena  as  the  ultima  ratio;  and  the  present  ap- 
pears to  be  a  case  in  which  it  is  singularly  unnecessary.  In  many  of 
the  results  of  absorption  we  are  compelled  to  suppose,  that  a  vital 
operation  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  process.  Where,  for 
example,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  we  find  the  same  fluid 
circulating,  whatever  may  have  ,been  the  nature  of  the  substances 
whence  it  was  obtained,  the  evidence,  that  a  vital  action  of  selection 

'  Pr^is,  &c ,  edit  oit,  i.  52. 

"  Pbysiologiei  2de  6dit.,  p.  421,  Paris,  1829. 
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and  elaboration  has  been  going  on,  is  irresistible ;  bnt  there  is  n6  sacli 
action  in  the  case  in  question.  The  tears  in  the  lachrymal  ducts  and 
ductus  ad  nasum  are  identical  with  those  spread  upon  the  surface  of 
the  eje.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  the  human  body,  which  admit 
of  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  physical  principles  of  capillary 
attraction.  In  vegetables,  the  whole  of  the  circulation  of  their  juices 
has  been  thus  accounted  for.  If  we  twist  together  several  threads  of 
yarn;  moisten  them;  and  put  one  extremity  of  the  roll  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  allowing  the  other  to  hang  down  on  the  outside  and  to  dip  into 
an  empty  vessel  placed  below  it, — we  find,  that  the  whole  of  the  fluid 
in  the  first  vessel  is  in  a  short  time  transferred  to  the  second.  If, 
again,  we  take  a  small  capillary  tube,  less  than  the  twentieth  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  place  it  so  as  to  touch  the  surface  of  water, 
we  find,  that  the  water  rises  in  it  to  a  height,  which  is  greater,  the 
smaller  the  bore  of  the  tube.     If  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  the  fiftieth 

Eart  of  an  inch,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  height  of  two  inches  and  a 
alf ;  if  the  one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  to  five  inches;  if  the  two 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  to  ten  inches ;  and  so  on.  Now,  the  punc- 
tum  lachrymale  is,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  open  extremity  of  a 
capillary  tube,  which  receives  the  fluid  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  con- 
veys it  to  the  nose, — the  punctum  being  properly  directed  towards  the 
eyeball  by  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle  of  Horner,  and  the  inspiratory 
movements  drawing  it  down  the  ductus  ad  nasum. 

Lastly, — the  tunica  conjunctiva  is  another  part  of  the  guardian  ap- 
paratus of  the  eye.  It  secretes  a  fluid,  which  readily  mixes  with  the 
tears,  and  appears  to  have  similar  uses.  Like  mucous  membranes  in 
general,  it  absorbs;  and,  in  this  way,  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  secretion 
18  removed  from  its  surface.  An  animal,  for  the  same  reason,  can  be 
readily  poisoned  by  applying  hydrocyanic  acid  to  it.  As  the  conjunc- 
tiva lines  the  eyelids,  and  is  reflected  over  the  globe,  it  supports  the 
friction,  when  the  eyeball  or  eyelids  are  moved;  but,  being  highly 
polished  and  always  moist,  this  is  insignificant. 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  outer  part  of  the  eye  appertains  to 
the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  is  dependent  on  the  ophthalmic  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair.  When  this  nerve  was  di>Hded  in  a  living  animal,  M. 
Magendie^  found,  that  the  membrane  became  entirely  insensible  to 
every  kind  of  contact,  even  of  substances  that  destroyed  it  chemically. 
In  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  he  arrived  at  singular  results,  re- 
garding the  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  nutrition  of  the  eye. 
When  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  was  divided  within  the  cranium  a  little 
after  its  passage  over  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 
cornea  was  found,  about  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  to  become 
troubled;  and  a  large  spot  to  form  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty^ hours,  the  part  was  completely  opaque;  and  the 
conjunctiva,  as  well  as  the  iris,  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  a  turbid 
fluid  was  thrown  out  into  the  inner  chamber,  and  false  membranes  pro- 
ceeded from  the  interior  surface  of  tfie  iris.  The  crystalline  and 
vitreous  humours  now  began  to  lose  their  transparency;  and,  in  the 

*  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  iL  494. 
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cotirse  of  a  few  days,  were  entirely  opaque.  Eight  days  after  the  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve,  the  cornea  separated  from  the  sclerotica ;  and  the 
portions  of  the  humours  that  remained  fluid  escaped  at  the  opening. 
The  organ  diminished  in  size,  and  ultimately  became  a  kind  of  tubercle, 
filled  with  a  substance  of  a  caseous  appearance.  M.  Magendie  properly 
concludes  from  these  experiments,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  eye  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair ;  and  he  conceives,  that  the  opacity  of 
the  cornea  was  directly  owing  to  the  section  of  this  nerve,  and  not  to 
a  cessation  of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  or  to  the  prolonged  contact  of 
air,  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  eyelids;  inasmuch  as  when  only  the 
branches  of  the  nerve  proceeding  to  the  eyelids  were  divided,  or  when 
the  lachrymal  gland  was  taken  away,  the  opacity  did  not  supervene. 

5.   PHENOMENA   OP  VISION. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  that  the  retina — the  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve — is  the  part  of  the  eye  which  receives  the  impressions 
of  luminous  rays,  whence  they  are  conveyed  by  that  nerve  to  the  brain. 
Yet  this  has  been  contested. 

The  Abbe  Mariotte^  discovered  the  singular  fact,  that  when  a  ray  of 
light  falls,  as  he  conceived,  upon  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  it  excites 
no  sensation.  '^ Having  often  observed,**  he  remarks,  ''on  dissections 
of  men  as  well  as  of  brutes,  that  the  optic  nerve  does  never  answer 
just  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye ;  that  is,  to  the  place  where 
the  picture  of  the  object  we  look  directly  upon  is  made ;  and  that  in 
man  it  is  somewhat  higher,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  nose;  to  make 
therefore  the  rays  of  an  object  to  fall  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  my  eye, 
and  to  find  the  consequence  thereof,  I  made  this  experiment.  I  fast- 
ened on  an  obscure  wall,  about  the  height  of  my  eye,  a  small  round 
paper,  to  serve  me  for  a  fixed  point  of  vision.  I  fastened  such  another 
on  the  side  thereof  towards  my  right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  feet,  but  somewhat  lower  than  the  first,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
strike  the  optic  nerve  of  my  right  eye,  while  I  kept  my  left  shut.  Then 
I  placed  myself  over  against  the  first  paper,  and  drew  back  by  little  and 
little,  keeping  my  right  eye  fixed  and  very  steady  on  the  same,  and  being 
about  ten  feet  distant,  the  second  paper  totally  disappeared." 

The  experiment  of  Mariotte  can  be  readily  repeated  on  the  marginal 
representations  of  the  fleur- 
de-lis  and  arrow.     If  we  close  F>«- 115. 
the  left  eye,  and  direct  the  axis     1  ^ 

of  the  right  eye   steadily  to-  Experiment  of  Mariotte. 

wards  the   arrow,   when  the- 

page  is  held  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  inches  from  the  eye,  iYiefleur- 
de-lis  vanishes.  The  distance  of  the  object  which  disappears  from  the 
eye  must  be  about  five  times  as  great  as  its  distance  from  the  other 
object.  In  this  case  the  fleur-de-lis  and  arrow  are  two  inches  asunder. 
It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  regarding  the  axis  of  the  orbits, 
and  the  part  of  the  eyeball  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters — that  rays 

*  Philos.  Transact ,  iii.  668,  and  Memoir  de  TAcad^niie  Royale  des  Sciences,  torn.  L  pp.  68, 
and  102. 
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of  light  from  an  object  can  never  fall,  at  the  same  time,  npon  the  in- 
sensible point  of  each  eye.  The  defect  in  vision  is,  consequently,  never 
experienced  except  in  snch  experiments  as  those  performed  by  Mariotte. 
In  one  of  these  he  succeeded  in  directing  the  rays  to  the  insensible  point 
of  both  eyes  at  once.  He  put  two  round  papers  at  the  height  of  the 
eye,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  each  other.  By  then  placing 
himself  opposite  them,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  and 
holding  his  thumb  before  his  eyes,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  inches, 
60  that  it  concealed  from  the  right  eye  the  paper  on  the  left  hand,  and 
from  the  left  eye  the  paper  on  tne  right,  he  looked  at  his  thumb  steadily 
with  both  eyes,  and  both  the  papers  were  lost  sight  of.  ^hese  expen- 
ments  show,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  which  is, 
in  each  eye,  insensible  to  light;  and  that  this  point — punctum  ceecum — 
is  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  axis.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Mariotte 
published  an  account  of  his  experiments,  than  it  was  decided  that  this 
spot  was  the  basis  of  the  optic  nerve ;  a  conclusion  was  accordingly 
dGrawn,  that  the  nerve  is  incapable  of  distinct  vision,  and  this  conclusion 
has  been  embraced,  without  examination,  in  many  of  the  books  on  optics 
to  the  present  time.  Although  probable,  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  light,  in  these  cases,  falls  upon  the  base  of  the  nerve. 
The  direction  in  which  the  ray  proceeds  is  such  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  does  impinge  there:  the  suggestion  of  M.  Tillaye,'  that  it 
falls  upon  the  yellow  spot  of  Sommering,  can  only  be  explained  by 
presuming  him  to  have  been  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the 
yellow  spot,  which,  we  have  seen,  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  nerve. 

But,  granting  that  the  light  falls  at  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve,  it 
by  no  means  demonstrates,  that  the  nerve  is  incapable  of  receiving  the 
impression.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  penetrates  the  eye  through  the  very  middle  of  the  nerve;  and 
that  through  the  same  opening,  the  central  vein  leaves  the  organ.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  these  experiments,  the  ray  falls  upon  the 
bloodvessels,  and  not  upon  the  medullary  matter  of  the  nerve;  and  if 
so,  we  could  not  expect  that  there  should  be  sensation.  That  the  in- 
sensible spot  is  of  small  magnitude  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  candle 
be  substituted  for  the  round  paper  or  wafer,  the  candle  does  not  disap- 
pear, but  becomes  a  cloudy  mass  of  light.  Daniel  Bemouilli* — it  is 
true — considered  the  part  of  the  nerve  insensible  to  distinct  impressions 
to  occupy  about  the  seventh  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  or  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch;  but  there  must  have  been  some  error  in  his  cal- 
culations, for  the  optic  nerve  itself  can  rarely  equal  this  proportion. 
The  estimate  of  Le  Cat,*  who  was  himself  a  believer  in  the  views  of 
Mariotte,  that  its  size  is  about  one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  a  line,  is 
probably  still  wider  from  the  truth  in  the  oppj[)site  direction.  Simple 
experiment,  with  two  wafers  placed  upon  a  door  at  the  height  of  the 
eye,  shows  clearly,  that  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  diameters  of 
the  spot  must  be  larger  than  this.^ 

I  Adelon,  Physiologie,  2de  ^it.,  i.  448,  Paris,  1829. 
•  Haller,  ElemeDt.  Physiology  xvi.  4,  4. 

«  Traill  des  Sena,  p.  166,  Paris,  1767;  or  English  translation,  Lond ,  1750. 
4  Medical  and  Physiological  Problems,  by  William  GriffiD^M.D^  and  Daniel  Griflin,M.D. 
p.  113,  Lond,  1845. 
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The  fact,  obserred  by  Mariotte,  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  repose. 
A  new  hypothesis  of  vision  was  framed  upon  it ;  and,  as  he  considered 
it  demonstrated,  that  the  optic  nerve  was  insensible  to  light,  he  drew 
the  inference,  that  the  retina  is  so  likewise ;  and  as  vision  was  effected 
in  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  except  at  the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  where  the  choroid  is  alone  absent,  he  inferred  that  the  choroid 
must  be  the  true  seat  of  vision.  The  controversy,  at  one  time  main- 
tained on  this  subject,  has  died  away,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
disturb  its  ashes,  farther  than  to  remark,  that  De  La  Hire,^  who  en* 
gaged  in  it,  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  retina  receives  the  impres- 
sion of  the  light  in  a  secondary  way,  and  through  the  choroid  coat  as 
an  intermediate  organ ;  and  that  by  the  light  striking  the  choroid,  the 
membrane  is  agitated,  and  the  agitation  communicated  from  it  to  the 
retina.  The  views  of  De  La  Hire  are  embraced  by  Sir  David  Brewster,* 
as  well  as  by  numerous  other  philosophers. 

The  opinions  of  Mariotte  have  now  few  supporters.  The  remarks 
already  made  regarding  the  optic  nerve ;  the  effect  of  disease  of  the 
retina,  of  the  nerve  itself,  and  of  its  thdami,  compel  us  to  regard  its 
expansion  as  the  seat  of  vision ;  and  if  we  were  even  to  admit,  with 
Mariotte,  that  the  insensible  portion  is  really  a  part  of  the  medullary 
matter  of  the  nerve,  and  not  a  bloodvessel  existing  there,  we  could 
still  satisfactorily  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  the  anomalous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  nervous  part  of  the  organ  is  there  placed. 
The  choroid  coat,  of  great  importance  in  the  function,  as  well  as  the 
pigmentum  nisrum,  is  absent ;  and  hence  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
that  the  function  is  imperfectly  executed : — we  say  imperfectly^  for  the 
experiment  with  the  candles  exhibits,  that  the  part  is  not  really  insen- 
sible to  light,  or  is  so  in  a  very  small  portion  of  its  surface  only.  It 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  fact  of  this  defect  existing  only  in  the 
centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  at  the  pcrue  opticus  as  it  has  been  termed, 
where  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  enters,  and  the  corresponding 
vein  leaves  the  organ,  militates  against  the  idea  of  its  being  caused  by 
the  rays  impinging  upon  these  vessels ;  as,  if  so,  we  ought  to  have 
similar  defect^  in  every  part  of  the  retina,  where  the  ramifications  of 
these  vessels  exist.  Circumstances  are  not  here,  however,  identical. 
When  the  ray  falls  upon  the  porus  opticus,  it  strikes  the  vessels  in  the 
direction  of  their  length ;  but,  in  the  other  cases,  it  falls  transversely 
upon  them,  pierces  them,  and  impresses  the  retina  beneath ;  so  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  little  or  no  difference  is  perceived  between 
the  parts  of  the  retina  over  which  the  vessels  creep,  and  others.  We 
can,  however,  by  an  experiment  of  Purkinje,  described  by  J.  G.  Stein- 
buch,'  exhibit,  that  under  particular  circumstances  such  difference  really 
does  exist,  and  renders  the  bloodvessels  of  the  organ  perceptible  to  its 
own  vision.  If,  without  closing  the  eyelids,  the  left  eye  be  covered 
with  the  hand,  or  some  other  body,  and  a  candle  or  lamp  be  held  in  the 
right  hand,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  right  eye,  but  rather 

'  Mte.  de  rAoad^mie,  torn.  ix. 

■  Treatise  on  Optics,  Araer.  edit,  by  A.  D.  Bache,  p.  243,  Philad^  1833. 
"  Beitrag  zur  Pbysiologie  der  Sinne,  Nuraberg,  1811.    J.  Muller,  ElemcDts  of  Physiologr, 
bf  Baly,  iL  1163,  Lond,  18^9. 
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below  it,  (keeping  the  eye  directed  straight  forward,)  on  moving  the 
candle  slowly  from  right  to  left,  (or  if  the  candle  be  held  on  the  right 
side  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  moved  up  and  down,)  a  spectrum  appears, 
after  a  short  time,  in  which  the  bloodvessels  of  the  retina,  with  their 
various  ramifications,  are  distinctly  seen  projected,  as  it  were,  on  a 
plane  without  the  eye,  and  greatly  magnified.  They  seem  to  proceed 
from  the  optic  nerve,  and  to  consist  of  two  upper  and  two  lower 
branches,  which  ramify  towards  the  field  of  vision,  where  a  dark  spot 
is  seen,  corresponding  to  the  foramen  centrales  The  origin  of  the 
vessels  is  a  dark  oval  spot,  with  an  areola.  This  phenomenon  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  parts  of  the  retina,  covered  by  the  bloodvessels, 
not  being  equally  fatigued  with  those  that  are  exposed. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  appearances  of  cobwebs,  small  tubes 
with  lateral  pores,  &c.,  to  present  themselves  before  the  eyes,v  without 
changing  their  position  when  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  an  object.  These 
appearances  are  not  owing  to  any  modification  in  the  humours,  but  are 
apparently  dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  retina.  Some 
^ears  ago,  a  tube  of  the  kind  mentioned,  but  apparently  terminating 
in  an  open  mouth,  was  the  occasion  of  some  uneasiness  to  the  author. 
This  is  now  no  longer  seen,  but  numerous  opacities,  somewhat  resembling 
plexuses  of  vessels  or  nerves,  are  still  apparent.  All  these  appearances 
are  usually  called  collectively  ^^mvscse  volitantes." 

They  have  been  described  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones*  under  three  forms : — 
firsty  as  a  convoluted  string  of  beads,  or  a 
Fig.  116.  convoluted  transparent  tube,  containing  in 

its  interior  a  row  of  beads  smaller  than  its 
diameter,  except  here  and  there  where  one 
larger  than  the  rest  is  seen  occupying  its 
whole  diameter — the  end  of  the  string  or 
tube  sometimes  presenting  a  dark  knobbed 
extremity,  as  if  formed  by  an  aggregation 
of  the  beads  composing  the  strine,  or  con- 
tained within  the  tube  (Fig.  116,  a);  ««- 
condlt/y  insulated  beads,  some  of  which — 
and  these  are  more  frequent,  have  a 
well-defined  outline  6; — others,  and  these 
are  rarer,  have  a  distinct  outline  c;  and 
tkirdli/j  a  parcel  of  flexuous  round  watery- 
looking  or  spun-glass-like  filaments  with 
dark  contours,  often  divided  inferiorly  into 
truncated  branches,  d. 

The  muscse,  which  change  their  position, 

Mu8c«Voiitante9.  ^5>"^^  ^PP^*^  *^  ^^  seated  in  the  humours 

of  the  eye;  and  it  has  been  supposed  in 
the  vitreous  more  especially;  whence  the  term  ento-hyaloid  mtiacse  given 
to  them. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  rays,  proceeding  from  the  upper  part 
of  an  object,  impinge  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  retina;  and  those 

'  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  323, 
Philad.,  1847. 
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from  the  lower  part  on  the  upper;  hence  the  image  of  the  object  is 
reyersed,  as  in  Fig.  113.  It  has,  accordingly,  been  asked; — how  it  is, 
that  we  see  the  object  in  its  proper  position,  as  its  image  is  inverted  on 
the  retina  ?  Buffon,*  Le  Cat,'*  and  others  believed,  that,  originally, 
we  do  see  them  so  inverted;  but  that  the  sense  of  touch  apprises  us  of 
the  error,  and  enables  us  to  correct  it  at  so  early  a  period,  and  so 
effectually,  that  we  are  afterwards  not  aware  of  the  process.  This 
cannot  apply,  however,  to  the  lower  animals;  and,  accordingly,  the 
knot  has  been  cut  by  the  supposition — and  there  is  much  to  favour  it — 
that  in  them  it  is  innate  or  intuitive.'  Berkeley,^  &g&in,  asserted, 
that  the  position  of  objects  is  always  judged  of,  by  comparing  them 
with  our  own ;  and  that,  as  we  see  ourselves  inverted, — and  this  view  is 
embraced  by  Miiller,  Volkmann,*  and  numerous  others, — external  bodies 
are  in  the  same  relation  to  us  as  if  they  were  erect.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  reply  at  length  .to  these  views.  Cases  enough  have  occurred  of  the 
blind  from  birth  having  been  restored  to  sight  to  show,  that  no  such 
inversion,  as  that  described  by  Buffon,  takes  place ;  and  the  boy,  who 
stoops  down,  and  looks  at  objects  between  his  legs,  although  he  may 
be,  at  first,  a  little  confused,  from  the  usual  position  of  the  images  on 
the  retina  being  reversed,  soon  sees  as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other. 
The  great  error  with  all  these  speculatists  has  been,  that  they  have 
imagined  a  true  picture  to  be  formed  on  the  retina,  which  is  regarded 
by  the  mind,  and  therefore  seen  inverted.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  interior  eye  to  take  cognizance  of  this  image ;  but  that  the 
mind  accurately  refers  the  impression,  made  upon  the  retina,  to  the 
object  producing  it;  and  if  the  lower  part  of  the  retina  be  impressed 
by  a  ray  from  the  upper  part  of  an  object,  this  impression  is  conveyed 
by  the  retina  to  the  brain  as  it  receives  it,  and  no  error  can  be  indulged. 
Professor  Alison^  offers  an  explanation,  first  suggested  to  him  by  Mr. 
Dick,  veterinary  surgeon,  which  turns  on  the  alleged  fact,  that  the 
course  of  the  optic  nerves  and  tractus  optici  is  such,  that  impressions 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  retina  are,  in  fact,  impressions  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  optic  lobes, — that  impressions  on  the  outer  part  of  the  former 
are  on  the  inner  part  of  the  latter, — and  conversely. 

When  a  cone  of  light  proceeds  from  a  radiant  point,  as  from  B,  Fig. 
113,  the  whole  of  the  rays, — whatever  may  be  their  relative  obliquity, — 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  converged  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  at  5,  yet 
the  point  B  is  seen  only  in  one  direction,  in  that  of  the  central  ray  or 
axis  of  the  cone  B  b.  If  we  look  over  the  top  of  a  card  at  the  point  B, 
till  the  edge  of  the  card  is  just  about  to  hide  it ;  or  if,  in  other  words, 
we  obstruct  all  the  rays  that  pass  through  the  pupil,  excepting  the 
uppermost,  the  point  is  still  seen  in  the  same  direction  as  when  it  was 
viewed  by  the  whole  cone  proceeding  from  B.  If  we  look,  again,  be- 
neath the  card,  in  a  similar  manner,  so  as  to  see  the  object  by  the  low- 

1  Memoires  de  rAcad^raief  1743,  p.  231.  'Op.  citat. 

»  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  p.  266,  Lond^  1842. 
4  Essay  on  Vision,  2d  edit.,  p.  60,  Dublin,  1709. 

*  Wagner's  Handw6rterbuch  der  Phjrsiologie,  14te  Lieferang,8.  342,  Braunschweig,  1846. 
^  On  Single  and  Correct  Vision,  by  means  of  Double  and  Inverted  Images  on  the  Retinae, 
in  Transact  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ziiL,  Edinb.,  1836. 
VOL.  I. — 17 
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est  ray  of  the  cone,  the  radiant  point  will  be  eqnallj  seen  in  the  same 
direction.  Hence,  says  Sir  David  Brewster,^  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
line  of  visible  direction  does  not  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  ray, 
but  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  retina ;  and,  as  the  surface  of  the 
retina  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  those  perpendiculars  must  all  pass 
through  one  point,  "which  may  be  called  the  centre  of  viMle  direction ^ 
because  every  point  of  a  visible  object  will  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  drawn  from  this  centre  to  the  visible  point." 

The  point  o,  Fig.  113,  is,  in  Sir  David's  view,  the  centre  of  visible 
direction.  Where  a  luminous  cone  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  the  centre  of  visible  direction  will  fall  in  that  line,  and  a 
perpendicular,  drawn  from  the  point  6,  where  the  rays  of  the  cone  meet 
at  a  focus  on  the  retina,  will  pass  through  this  centre  of  visible  direo 
tion  0,  and  the  same  thing,  he  conceives,  will  apply  to  every  other  pen- 
cil of  rays.  Thus,  the  rays  from  D  and  E,  which  fall  upon  the  cornea 
at  ty  will  be  refracted  so  as  to  impinge  upon  the  retina  at  b  and  r  re- 
spectively ;  and  D  and  R  will  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  lines  drawn 
f^om  these  points  to  the  centre  of  visible  direction,  o. 

This  "law  of  visible  direction"  removes  at  once,  Sir  David  Brewster 
thinks,  every  difficulty  that  besets  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  erect 
vision  from  an  inverted  image  on  the  retina.  The  lines  of  visible 
direction  necessarily  cross  each  other  at  the  centre  of  visible  direction, 
so  that  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  image  go  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  object ;  and  those  from  the  upper  part  of  the  image  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  object. 

The  views  of  Sir  David  are  embraced  by  Mr.  Mayo,*  who  considers 
them  confirmed  by  the  fact — to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
— that  any  pressure  made  upon  the  retina  through  the  eyeball  causes 
a  spectrum  to  be  seen  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  point  compressed ; 
as  well  as  by  the  following  experiments  of  Scheiner,  by  whom  this  law 
of  visual  direction  was  first  shown.  If  the  head  of  a  pin,  strongly 
illuminated,  be  viewed  with  one  eye  at  a  distance  of  four  inches,  that 
is,  within  the  common  limit  of  distinct  vision,  the  object  is  seen  large 
and  imperfectly  defined, — the  outermost  cones  of  rays,  which  enter  the 
pupil  from  each  point,  being  too  divergent  to  be  collected  to  a  focns 
on  the  retina.  If  a  card  pierced  with  a  pinhole  be  now  interposed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  object,  the  latter  may  be  seen  distinctly  defined 
through  the  pinhole  by  means  of  rays  that  have  entered  the  pupil 
nearly  parallel,  with  a  slightly  divergent  tendency.  But  the  object 
may  be  seen  by  rays  passing  either  through  the  upper  or  lower  part, 
the  right  or  left  side,  or  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  On  shifting  the 
card  for  this  purpose  the  object  appears  to  move  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.— Or,  if  three  pinholes  be  made,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at 
either  side,  the  object  appears  tripled ;  and  if  one  of  the  side  holes 
be  closed,  the  opposite  of  the  three  objects  disappears :  if,  for  example, 
the  left-hand  pinhole  be  closed,  the  right  object  disappears. — Again, 
if  the  head  of  a  pin,  strongly  illuminated^  be  viewed  at  the  distance  of 

*  Op.  citat,  p.  246. 

*  Oatlinet  of  Hnman  Phy8k>log}r,  3d  edit,  p.  277. 
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Fig.  117. 


«^btden  inches,  its  ontline  is  distinct  and  clear ;  the  rays  passing  from 
each  point  of  the  object,  are  broaght  to  a  point  on  the  retina,  bnt 
thej  reach  the  retina  at  different  angles ;  and,  by  interposing  a  card 
perforated  with  a  single  pinhole,  the  object  may  be  seen  by  rays, 
which  enter  the  npper  part,  or  the  lower  part,  or  the  centre  of  the 
pupil  No  change,  however,  in  the  visual  place  of  the  object  occurs 
in  this  instance,  as  the  card  is  being  shifted ;  nor  is  the  image  mul- 
tiplied when  seen  through  several  pinholes  in  the  card. 

The  last  experiment,  says  Mr.  Mayo,  proves,  that  the  angle  at  which 
rays  of  light  fall  upon  the  retina  does  not  affect  our  notion  of  the  place 
of  objects;  and,  taken  with  the  preceding,  estab- 
lishes as  an  inductive  law,  that  the  retina  is  so 
eanitittUedy  ihaty  however  exerted^  each  point  of 
it  sees  in  one  direction  only^  that  direction  being 
a  line  vertical  to  it;  or  that  in  every  instance  of 
vision,  each  point  of  an  object  is  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Kne  vertical  to  the  point  of  the  retina 
upon  tohich  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  are  coU 
le^d.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  forcible 
objection  to  this  view  of  the  subject;  that  all  the 
objects,  a,  a'  and  ci'  on  the  line  <?a".  Fig.  117,  must 
fall  upon  exactly  the  same  point  of  the  cornea; 
and,  therefore,  upon  the  same  point  of  the  retina; 
yet,  as  only  one  of  these  lines  5  a  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  point  of  the  retina  on  which  the  rays 
are  collected,  such  a  perpendicular  would  obvi- 
ously refer  the  position  of  the  object  a  alone 
correctly.  Moreover,  accurate  examination  would 
appear  to  show,  that  this  law  of  visible  direction 
cannot  be  optically  correct,  as  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion cross  each  other  at  a  point  much  anterior  to 
the  centre  of  the  eyeball.  This  may  be  proved 
by  making  a  diagram  of  the  eye  on  a  large  scale,  and  laying  down  the 
course  of  the  rays  entering  the  organ,  according  to  the  curvatures,  and 
refractive  powers  of  its  different  parts.  In  this  manner,  Volkmann^ 
found,  that  the  lines  of  direction  cross  each  other  at  a  point  a  litde 
behind  the  crystalline,  and  that  they  will  thus  fall  at  such  different 
angles  on  different  points  of  the  retina,  that  no  general  law  can  be 
deduced  respecting  them. 

A  certain  intensity  of  light  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  retina 
may  be  duly  impressed,  and  this  varies  in  different  animals;  some  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of  exercising  the  function  of  vision 
in  the  night,  and  have  hence  been  termed  ry>ctumal.  In  man,  the 
degree  of  light  necessary  for  distinct  vision  yaries  according  to  the 
preyious  state  of  the  organ.  A  person,  passing  from-  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  room  into  the  dark,  is,  for  a  time,  incapable  of  seeing  any 
thing;  but  this  effect  differs  in  individuals;  some  being  much  more  able 

*  Neoe  Beitr&ge  zur  Physiologie  dee  Gesichtsinoes,  Leipzig,  1836,  and  MQUer's  Elements 
of  Physiology  by  Boly,  p.  1170,  Lond.,  1839.  See,  on  this  subject,  Medical  and  Physiological 
Problems,  &c.,  by  N.  Griffin,  M.D.,  and  Daniel  Griffin,  M.D.,  p.  97,  Lond.,  1845. 
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to  see  distinctly  in  obscurity  than  others.  This  is  owing  to  the  retina 
being  more  sensible;  and,  consequently,  requiring  a  less  degree  of  light 
to  impress  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  powerful  light  injures  the 
retina,  and  deprives  it,  for  a  time,  of  its  function;  hence  the  unpleasant 
impression  produced  by  the  introduction  of  lights  into  a  room,  where 
the  company  have  been  previously  sitting  in  comparative  obscurity;  or 
by  looking  at  the  sun.  The  effect  upon  the  retina,  thus  induced,  is 
called  dazzling.  If  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  eye  is  extremely 
feeble,  and  we  look  long  and  intensely  upon  any  minute  object,  the 
retina  is  fatigued ;  the  sensibility  of  its  central  portion  becomes  ex- 
hausted, or  it  is  painfully  agitated;  and  the  objects  appear  and  disappear, 
according  as  it  has  recovered  or  lost  its  sensibility ;  a  kind  of  remission 
seeming  to  take  place  in  the  reception  of  the  impressions. 

These  affections  are  considered  by  Sir  David  Brewster^  as  the  source 
of  many  optical  deceptions,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  a  supernatural 
origin.  ^'In  a  dark  night,  where  objects  are  feebly  illuminated,  their 
disappearance  and  reappearance  must  seem  very  extraordinary  to  a 
person  whose  fear  or  curiosity  calls  forth  all  his  powers  of  observation. 
This  defect  of  the  eye  must  have  been  often  noticed  by  the  sportsman, 
in  attempting  to  mark,  upon  the  monotonous  heaths,  the  particular 
spots  where  moor-game  had  alighted.  Availing  himself  of  the  slightest 
difference  of  tint  in  the  adjacent  heaths,  he  endeavours  to  keep  his  eye 
steadily  upon  it  as  he  advances;  but,  whenever  the  contrast  of  illumi- 
nation is  feeble,  he  almost  always  loses  sight  of  his  mark,  or  if  the 
retina  does  take  it  up  a  second  time,  it  is  only  to  lose  it  again.'' 

In  all  the  cases,  in  which  the  eye  has  been  so  long  directed  to  a 
minute  object  that  the  retina  has  become  fatigued,  on  turning  the  axis 
slightly  away  from  the  object,  the  light  from  it  will  fall  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  retina,  and  the  object  be  again  perceived ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  part,  previously  in  action,  will  have  recovered  from 
its  fatigue.  By  the  fact  of  the  retina  becoming  fatigued  by  regarding 
an  object  for  a  long  time  we  explain  many  interesting  phenomena  of 
vision.  If  the  eye  be  directed,  for  a  time,  to  a  white  wafer  laid  upon 
a  black  ground;  and  afterwards  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  it  will  seem 
to  have  a  black  spot  upon  it,  of  the  same  size  as  the  wafer; — the  retina 
having  become  fatigued  by  looking  at  the  white  wafer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  eye  be  turned  to  a  black  wafer,  placed  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper;  and  afterwards  to  another  part  of  the  sheet,  a  portion  of 
the  paper,  of  the  size  of  the  wafer,  will  seem  strongly  illuminated ; — 
the  ordinary  degree  of  light  appearing  intense,  when  compared  with 
the  previous  deficiency.  It  is  on  this,  that  the  whole  theory  of  acci- 
dental colours,  as  they  are  called,  rests.  When  the  eye  has  been  for 
some  time  regarding  a  particular  colour,  the  retina  becomes  insensible 
to  this  colour;  and  if,  afterwards,  it  be  turned  to  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  the  paper  will  not  seem  to  be  white,  but  will  be  of  the  colour 
that  arises  from  the  union  of  all  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  except 
the  one  to  which  the  retina  has  become  insensible.  Thus,  if  it  be 
directed  for  some  time  to  a  red  wafer,  the  sheet  of  paper  will  seem  to 

*  Op.  dtat^  p.  250. 
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be  of  a  hluuh-greeny  in  a  circular  spot  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
wafer.  This  bluish-green  image  is  called  an  ocular  spectrum,  because 
it  is  impressed  upon  the  eje,  and  may  be  retained  for  a  short  time; 
and  the  colour  bluish-green  is  said  to  be  the  accidental  colour  of  the 
red.  If  this  experiment  be  made  with  wafers  of  different  colours,  other 
accidental  colours  will  be  observed,  varying  with  the  colour  of  the 
wafer  employed,  as  in  the  following  table : — 

Colonr  of  the  Accidental  Colour,  or  Colour  of  the 

Wafer.  Ocular  Spectrum. 

lUdf Bluish-green. 

Orange, Blue. 

Yellowj •  Indigo. 

Often, Violet,  with  a  little  red. 

Blue, Orange-red. 

Indigo, Orange-yellow. 

Violet, Yellow-green. 

JBiark, White. 

WMe, Black. 

If  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  be  ranged  in  a  circle,  in  the  pro- 
portions they  hold  in  the  spectrum  itself,  as  in  Fig.  118, — the  acci- 
dental  colour    of    any   particular 
colour  will  be  found  directly  oppo-  Fig.  lis. 

site.     Hence   the  two  have  been  ^e.       ^ 

termed  opposite  colours.  ^  '*%^ 

It  will   follow,   from  what   has.  ^. 

been    said,   that   if  the    primary  '^'^^s-:.^?::  x 

colour,  or  that  to  which  the  eye  ^  \  o 

has  been  first  directed,  be  added      Black,  pin  _n  | white. 

to  the  accidental  colour,  the  result  ^  ^^m  b 

must  be  the  same   impression  as 

that  produced  by  the  union  of  all  ^     -^■■—■iiiira!^ 

the  rays  of  the  spectrum — of  white  ^^^S^^^^^*- 

light.      The  accidental  colour,  in  '^^wuj 

other  words,  is  what  the   primitive  Accidental  Colours. 

colour  requires  to  make  it  white 

light.  The  primitive  and  accidental  colours  are,  therefore,  comple- 
ments of  each  other ;  and  hence  accidental  colours  have  been  called 
complementary  colours.  They  have  likewise  been  termed  harmonic, 
because  the  primitive  and  its  accidental  colour  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  painting.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  formation  of  these 
ocular  spectra  has  frequently  given  rise  to  a  belief  in  supernatural 
appearances, — the  retina,  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, being  more  than  usually  disposed  to  retain  the  impressions,  so 
that  the  spectrum  remains  visible  for  a  long  time  after  the  cause  has 
been  removed.  Such  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Drs.  Ferriar,^  Hib- 
bert,*  and  Alderson,^ — the  chief  writers  in  modern  times,  on  appari- 
tions. This  subject  may  be  the  theme  of  future  discussion.  It  will  be 
suflBcient,  at  present,  to  remark,  that  the  great  seat  and  origin  of 

»  An  Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions,  Lond.,  1813. 
>  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  Edinb.,  1825. 
*  An  Essay  on  Apparitions,  &c.,  Lond.,  1823. 
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spectral  illusions  is  the  brain,  and  that  the  retina  is  no  farther  con- 
cerned than  it  is  in  dreaming  or  in  the  hallucinations  of  insanity. 

The  retina  is  able  to  receive  visual  impressions  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, but  not  with  equal  distinctness  or  accuracy.  When  we  regard 
an  extensive  prospect,  that  part  of  it  alone  is  seen  sharply,  which  falls 
upon  the  central  part,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye :  we 
always,  therefore,  in  our  examination  of  minute  objects,  endeavour  to 
cause  the  rays  from  them  to  impress  this  part  of  the  retina; — the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  impression  diminishing  directly  as  the  distance  from 
the  central  foramen  increases.  This  central  point,  called  the  point  of 
distinct  visionj  is  readily  discriminated  on  looking  at  a  printed  pa^e. 
It  will  be  found,  that  although  the  whole  page  is  represented  on  the 
retina,  the  letter  to  which  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  directed  is  alone  sharply 
and  distinctly  seen ;  and,  accordingly,  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  directed  in 
succession  to  each  letter  as  we  read.  In  making  some  experiments  on 
indistinctness  of  vision  at  a  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Sir  David 
Brewster^  observed  a  singular  peculiarity  of  oblique  vision,  namely,— 
that  when  we  shut  one  eye  and  direct  the  other  to  any  fixed  point, 
such  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  hence  see  all  other  objects  within 
the  sphere  of  vision  indistinctly,  if  one  of  these  objects  be  a  strip  of 
white  paper,  or  a  pin  lying  upon  a  green  cloth,  after  a  short  time,  the 
strip  of  paper  or  the  pin  will  {altogether  disappear,  as  if  it  were  entirely 
removed,  the  impression  of  the  green  cloth  upon  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  eye  extending  itself  over  the  part  of  the  retina,  which  the  image 
of  the  pin  occupied.  In  a  short  time,  the  vanbhed  image  will  re-ap- 
pear, and  again  vanish.  When  the  object  seen  obliquely  is  luminous, 
as  a  candle,  it  never  vanishes  entirely,  unless  its  light  is  much  weak- 
ened by  bein^  placed  at  a  great  distance;  but  it  swells  and  contracts, 
and  is  encircled  with  a  nebulous-  halo, — the  luminous  impressions  ex- 
tending themselves  to  adjacent  parts  of  the  retina  not  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  light  itself. 

From  these,  and  other  experiments  of  a  similar  character.  Sir  David 
infers,  that  oblique  or  indirect  vision  is  inferior  to  direct  vision,  not 
only  in  distinctness,  but  from  its  inability  to  preserve  a  sustained  vision 
of  objects.  Yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  indirect  has  a  superiority 
over  direct  vision  in  the  case  of  minute  objects,  such  as  small  stars, 
which  cannot,  indeed,  be  seen  by  the  latter.  A  mode  frequently 
adopted  by  astronomers  for  obtaining  a  view  of  a  star  of  the  last  degree 
of  faintness  is  to  direct  the  eye  to  another  part  of  the  field,  and  in  this 
way,  a  faint  star,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  one,  often  becomes 
very  conspicuous,  so  as  to  bear  a  certain  illumination,  and  yet  it  en- 
tirely disappears,  as  if  suddenly  blotted  out,  when  the  eye  is  turned 
full  upon  it;  and,  in  this  way,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  and  disappear 
as  often  as  the  observer  pleases.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  and  Sir 
James  South,  who  describe  this  method  of  observation,  attempt  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  by  supposing,  that  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  retina,  being  less  fatigued  by  strong  light,  and  less  exhausted  by 
perpetual  attention,  are  probably  more  sensible  to  faint  impressions 

*  Op.  citnt,  p.  248. 
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than  the  central  ones;  and  the  suggestion  carries  with  it  an  air  of  veri- 
similitude. Sir  David  Brewster,  however, — from  the  result  developed 
by  his  experiments,  that,  ''in  the  case  of  indirect  vision,  a  luminous 
object  does  not  vanish,^  but  is  seen  indistinctly,  and  produces  an  en- 
larged image  on  the  retma,  besides  that  which  is  produced  by  the  defect 
of  convergency  in  the  pencils,"— .concludes  somewhat  mystically,  "that 
a  star,  seen  indirectly,  will  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  retina  frotn 
these  two  causes,  and,  losing  its  sharpness,  will  be  more  distinct.*'^ 

In  order  that  the  image. of  any  object  may  impress  the  retina,  and 
be  perceived  by  the  mind,  it  must,  first  of  all,  occupy  a  space  on  the 
retina  sufficiently  large  for  its  various  parts  to  be  appreciated :  in  the 
next  pTace,  the  image  must  be  distinct  or  sharp, — in  other  words,  the 
luminous  rays  that  form  it  must  converge  accurately  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina :  and  lastly,  the  image  must  be  sufficiently  illuminated.  Each 
of  these  conditions  varies  with  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  distance  at 
which  it  is  from  the  eye ;  and  there  are  cases,  where  they  are  all  want- 
ing, and  the  object  is  consequently  invisible.  An  object  may  be  so 
small,  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  it,  because  the  image,  formed  on 
the  retina,  is  too  minute.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  object 
must  be  brought  near  to  the  eye,  which  increases  the  divergence  of  the 
rays  and  the  size  of  the  image ;  but  if  we  approach  it  too  close  to  the 
eye,  the  ravs  are  not  all  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  the 
image  is  indistinct.  If,  therefore,  an  object  be  so  small,  that,  at  the 
visual  point,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  the  rays  proceeding  from  it 
do  not  form  an  image  of  sufficient  size  on  the  retina,  the  object  is 
not  seen.  To  obviate  this  imperfection  of  the  sense,  minute  bodies 
may  be  viewed  through  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  or  card,  or 
with  the  instrument  called  a  microscope.  By  looking  through  the  small 
aperture  in  the  paper  or  card,  the  object  may  be  brought  much  nearer 
to  the  eye  ;  the  rays  of  greatest  divergence  are  prevented  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  hole  from  impinging  upon  the  retina ;  and  the  rest  are 
converged  to  a  focus  upon  that  membrane,  so  that  a  sharp  and  distinct 
impression  is  received.  The  iris  is,  in  this  way,  useful  in  effecting  dis- 
tinct vision, — the  most  divergent  rays*  being,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  prevented  from  falling  upon  the  crystalline. 

Any  object  that  does  not  subtend  an  angle  of  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree 
is  invisible ;  but  the  visual  power  differs  greatly  in  individuals.  Some 
eyes  are  much  more  capable  of  minute  inspection  than  others ;  and 
greater  facility  is  acquired  by  practice.  Professor  Ehrenberg,  how- 
ever, found,  that  in  regard  to  the  extreme  limits  of  vision,  there  is  little 
difference  among  persons  of  ordinarily  good  sight,  whatever  may  be  the 
focal  distance  of  their  eyes.  The  smallest  square  magnitude  usually 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  either  of  white  particles  on  a  black  ground,  or 
of  black  upon  a  white  ground,  is  about  the  ^J^th  of  an  inch ;  but  parti- 
cles that  reflect  light  powerfully,  as  gold  dust,  may  be  discovered  with 
the  naked  eye  in  common  daylight,  when  not  exceeding  the  Tj^^th  of 
an  inch ;  and,  when  the  substance  viewed  is  in  lines  instead  of  particles, 
it  may  be  seen,  if  held  towards  the  light,  when  only  ^^'i^^jth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

'  Op.  citat,  p.  249. 
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Again,  there  is  a  point  of  approximation  to  the  eye  beyond  which 
objects  cease  to  be  distinctly  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  rays  of  light 
striking  so  divergently  upon  the  eye,  that  the  focus  falls  behind  the 
retina.  This  point,  too,  varies  according  to  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye ;  and  is,  therefore,  different  in  different  individuals.  In  the 
myopic  or  short-sighted,  it  is  much  nearer  the  eye  than  common ;  in 
the  presbyopic  or  long-sighted,  more  distant.  The  iris  here,  again, 
plays  an  important  part,  by  its  action  in  shutting  off  the  most  diverging 
rays. 

There  is  also  a  Umit  beyond  which  objects  are  no  longer  visible. 
This  is  owing  to  the  light  from  them  becoming  absorbed  before  it  reaches 
the  retina,  or  so  feeble  as  not  to  make  the  necessary  impression.  The 
distance,  consequently,  at  which  an  object  may  be  seen,  will  depend 
upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and  partly  on  the  colour  of  the  ob- 
ject; a  light  colour  being  visible  to  a  greater  distance  than  a  darker. 
A  distant  object  may  also  be  imperceptible  owing  to  the  image,  traced 
on  the  retina,  being  too  minute  to  be  appreciated ;  for  the  size  of  the 
image  diminishes  as. theT distance  of  the  object  increases.  The  range 
of  distinct  vision  varies,  likewise,  with  the  individual, — and  especiaUy 
with  the  myopic  and  presbyopic ;  and  in  such  case  the  pupil  dilates  to 
admit  as  much  light  as  possible  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  to  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  the  defect. 

Between  the  ranges  of  distant  and  near  vision,  a  thousand  different 
examples  occur.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  ocular  cone  must  be  brought 
to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  otherwise  there  cannot  be  perfect  vision.  It 
has  been  already  observed,  in  the  proem  on  light,  that  the  distance,  at 
which  the  ocidar  cone  arrives  at  a  focus  behind  the  lens,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  objective  cone;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  . 
focus  of  a  lens  varies  with  the  distance  at  which  a  radiant  point  is 
situate  before  it :  where  the  point  is  near  the  lens  the  focus  will  be 
more  remote  behind  it ;  and  the  contrary.  If  this  occurs  in  the  human 
eye  it  must  necessarily  follow; — either  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
an  object  to  be  impressed  upon  the  retina ;— or  that  the  eye  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  itself  to  distances ;— or  if  it  does  not  occur,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that,  owing  to  the  particular  constitution  6f  the  eye, 
the  impressions  are  so  made  on  the  retina  as  not  to  need  such  adapta- 
tion. The  whole  bent  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  vision  would 
preclude  the  admission  of  the  first  of  these  postulates.  The  second  has 
been  of  almost  universal  reception,  and  given  rise  to  many  ingenious 
speculations  ;  and  the  third  has  been  seriously  urged  of  late  years  only. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  various 
ingenious  discussions,  and  the  many  interesting  and  curious  experiments, 
that  have  resulted  from  a  belief  in  the  power  possessed  by  the  eye  of 
accommodating  itself  to  distances.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  field  in  the  history  of  physiological  opinions,  that 
it  cannot  be  passed  over.  The  chief  views,  that  have  been  entertained, 
are : — First.  The  cornea  or  lens  must  recede  from,  or  approach  the 
retina,  according  to  the  focal  distance,  precisely  as  we  adapt  our  tele- 
scopes by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  tube.  Secondly.  If  we  suppose 
the  retina  to  be  stationary,  the  lens  must  experience  a  change  in  its 
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refirsctive  powers,  by  an  alteration  of  its  shape  or  density ;  or,  Thirdly. 
In  vienfing  near  objects,  those  rays  only  mus^  be  admitted,  which  are 
nearest  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  are  consequently  least  diverging.  ' 

1.  The  hypothesis,  that  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  is  dependent  upon 
an  alteration  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  organ,  or  on  the 
relatiye  position  of  the  humours  and  retina,  has  been  strongly  supported 
by  many  able  physiologists.  Blumenbach^  was  of  opinion,  and  his  views 
seem  to  have  been  embraced  by  Dr.  Hosack,^  that  the  four  straight 
inuscles  of  the  eye,  by  compressmg  the  eyeball,  cause  a  protrusion  of 
the  cornea,  and  thus  increase  the  length  of  the  axis.  Dr.  Monro  se- 
cundus^  believed,  that  the  iris,  recti  muscles,  the  two  oblique,  and  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  participate  in  the  accommodation;  and  Ham- 
berger,  Briggs,'*  and  others,  that  the  oblique  muscles,  being  thrown  in 
opposite  directions  around  it,  may  have  the  effect  of  elongating  the 
axis  of  the  eye.  Kepler*  thought,  that  the  ciliary  processes  draw  the 
crystalline  forward,  and  increase  its  distance  from  the  retina.  Des 
Cartes^  imagined  the  same  contraction  and  elongation  to  be  effected  by 
muscularity  of  the  crystalline,  of  which  he  supposed  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses to  be  the  tendons.  Porterfield,^  that  the  corpus  ciliare  is  con- 
tractile, and  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect.  Jacobson,^  that  the 
aqueous  humour,  by  entering  the  canal  of  Petit  through  the  apertures 
in  it,  distends  the  canal,  and  pushes  the  crystalline  forward.  SirEre- 
rard  Home,^  that  the  muscular  fibres,  which  he  has  described  as  exist- 
ing between  the  ciliary  processes,  move  the  lens  nearer  to  the  retina, 
and  that  the  lens  is  brought  forward  by  other  means,  (which  he  leaves 
to  conjecture,)  when  the  distance  of  the  object  is  such  as  to  require  it. 
Dr.  Knox,*®  that  the  annulus  albus,  or  the  part  which  unites  the  choroid 
and  sclerotic  coats,  is  muscular,  and  the  chief  agent  in  this  adjustment. 
Professor  Mile,"  of  Warsaw,  that  the  contraction  6f  the  iris  changes 
the  curvature  of  the  cornea;  whilst  Sir  David  Brewster"  thinks  it 
^^ almost  certain,  that  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  retina  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil." 

Without  examining' these  and  other  views  in  detail,  it  maybe  re- 
marked, that  the  nicest  and  most  ingenious  examination  by  the  late 
Dr.  Young'^  could  not  detect  any  change  in  the  length  of  the  axis  of 
the  eyeball.  To  determine  this,  he  fixed  his  eye,  and  at  the  same  time 
forced  in  upon  the  ball  the  ring  of  a  key,  so  as  to  cause  a  very  accu- 
rately defined  phantom  within  the  field  of  perfect  vision;  then  looking 

>  Instit  Physiology  §  276,  or  Elllotson's  tranalation. 

«  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1794,  p.  146. 

*  Three  Treatises  on  the  Brain,  the  Eye,  the' Ear,  p.  137,  Edinb.,  1797. 

*  Nova  Visionis  Theoria,  Lond.,  1685.  •  Halier,  Element.  PhySiol.,  xvL  4,  2. 

*  De  Homine,  p.  45,  Lugd.  Bat,  1664. 

■^  A  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  the  Manner  and  Phenomena  of  Vision,  Edinb.,  1759. 

'  Magendie,  Pr^is,  &c.,  i.  78. 

»  Philosoph.  Transact  for  1794,  1795,  1796,  and  1797;  and  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  iii  213,  Lond.,  1823. 

>o  Edinb.  Philos.  Transact,  x.  56. 

*i  Magendie,  Journal  de  Physiologie,  vi.  166 ;  and  Eiiiotson^s  Human  Physiology,  p.  571, 
Lond.,  1S40. 

IS  £<linburgh  Journal  of  Science,  i.  77 ;  and  Treatise  on  Optics,  op.  citat,  p.  253. 

w  Philos.  Transact  for  1795. 
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to  bodies  at  different  distances,  he  expected,  if  the  figure  of  the  'eje 
were  modified,  that  the  spot,  caused  by  the  pressure,  would  be  altered 
in  shape  and  dimensions;  but  no  such  effect  occurred;  the  power  of 
accommodation  was  as  extensive  as  ever,  and  there  was  no  perceptible 
change  either  in  the  size  or  figure  of  the  oybI  spot.  Again,  Sir  Everard 
Home  asserts,  that  all  the  mgenuity  of  the  distinguished  mechanician, 
Bamsden,  was  unabltf  to  decide,  whether,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eye, 
there  be  any  alteration  produced  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  These 
facts  would  alone  induce  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  adjust- 
ment, even  if  we  had  not  the  additional  evidence,  that  many  animals 
are  incapable  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  eyeball,  by  the  muscles  at 
least.  The  cetacea,  the  ray  amongst  fishes,  and  the  lizard  amongst 
reptiles,  have  the  sclerotica  so  inflexible  as  to  render  any  variation  in  it 
impossible. 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  particular  views  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, they  are  mere  '^cobwebs  of  the  brain,"  and  unworthy  of  serious 
argument.  In  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Monro,  there  is,  however,  something  so  plausible,  that  many 
persons  have  been  misled  by  it.  He  made  a  set  of  experiments  to  show^ 
that  this  muscle,  by  compressing  the  eyeball,  causes  the  cornea  to  pro- 
trude, and  thus  enables  the  eye  to  see  near  objects  more  distinctly. 
When  he  opened  his  eyelids  wide,  and  endeavoured  to  read  letters, 
which  were  so  near  the  eye  as  to  be  indistinct,  he  failed;  but  when  he 
kept  the  head  in  the  same  relation  to  the  book,  brought  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  made  an  ex- 
ertion to  read,  he  found  he  could  see  the  letters  distinctly.  But  Sir 
Charles  Bell^  properly  remarks  on  this  experiment,  that  if  the  eyelids 
have  any  effect  upon  the  eyeball  by  their  approximation,  it  must  be  to 
flatten  the  cornea;  and  that  the  improvement  in  near  vision  produced 
by  such  approximation,  is  owing  to  the  most  divergent  rays  being  shut 
off, — as  in  the  experiment  of  the  pinhole  through  paper. 

2.  The  second  hypothesis,  which  attributes  the  adaptation  to  a  change 
of  figure  in  the  crystalline  itself,  has  been  embraced  by  all  who  regard 
that  body  to  be  muscular,  and  therefore  by  Leeuwenhoek,^  Des  Cartes,^ 
and  Dr.  Young.*  These  muscular  fibres,  however,  could  never  be  ex- 
cited by  Dr.  Young  to  contraction  so  as  to  change  the  focal  power;  and 
their  very  existence  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  increasing  density  of 
the  lens  towards  its  centre  indicates  rather  a  cellular  structure,  the  cells 
being  filled  with  transparent  matter  of  various  degrees  of  concentration ; 
and  an  examination  into  its  intimate  physical  constitution  affords  no 
evidence  of  muscularity. 

Professor  Forbes,*  of  Edinburgh,  embraced  the  view,  that  the 
adaptation  is  owing  to  a  change  of  figure  in  the  crystalline ;  but  his 
explanation  of  its  mode  of  production  varies  from  that  given  by  pre- 

«  Anat  and  PhysiolofflTi  Amer.  edit  by  Dr.  Godman,  ii.  227,  New  York,  1827. 
>  Boerhaay.  Prcelect,  $  527,  torn.  iv.  p.  92;  and  Haller,  Element  Physiol.,  lib.  xyL  sect  2. 
»  Op.  cit  «  Op.  citat 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Rojral  Society  of  Edinb.,  No.  25,  cited  in  the  An^er.  Joom.  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  Oct,  1845,  p.  504. 
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ceding  writers.  The  lens,  he  says,  is  composed  of  coats  more  firm  and 
tenacious,  as  well  as  more  refractive  towards  the  centre,  and  less  so  at 
the  sides.  These  coats  are  also  nearly  spherical  in  the  centre,  forming 
a  nucleus  of  considerable  resistance.  Hence  he  sapposes,  that  if  the 
lens  be  compressed  in  any  manner  by  a  uniform  hydrostatic  pressure, 
it  will  yield  more  readily  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  vision ; 
and  the  lens  will  become  more  spheroidal,  and  consequently  more  re- 
firactive, — that  is,  adapted  for  the  vision  of  objects  at  small  distances. 
This  hydrostatic  pressure  is  believed  to  be  conveyed  from  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  between  whioh  the  lens  is  delicately  suspended,  and  to  ori- 
ginate in  the  action  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeball  compressing 
simultaneously  the  tough  sclerotic  coat. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  on  a  subject  where  so  many  opportuni- 
ties have  occurred  for  establishing  the  fact  definitively,  such  difference 
of  opinion  should  exist  regarding  the  question,  whether  an  eye  from 
which  the  crystalline  has  been  removed,  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract, 
be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to  near  objects.  Haller^  and  Knox, 
amongst  others,  decide  the  question  affirmatively;  Porterfield,  Young, 
and  Travers,^  negatively.  M.  Magendie,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  the 
great  use  of  the  crystalline  to  be, — to  increase  the  brightness  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  image  by  diminishing  its  size.  Mr.  Travers  again,  regards 
the  adjustment  as  a  change  of  figure  in  the  lens;  not,  however,  from  a 
contractile  power  in  the  part  itself,  but  in  consequence  of  the  lamellsB, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  sliding  over  each  other,  when  acted  upon  by 
external  pressure;  whilst  upon  the  removal  of  this  pressure,  its  elastic 
nature  restores  it  to  its  former  sphericity.  The  iris  is  conceived  to  be 
the  agent  in  this  process;  the  pupillary  part  of  the  organ  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Travers,  a  proper  sphincter  muscle,  which,  when  it  con- 
tracts and  relaxes,  tends,  by  the  intervention  of  the  ciliary  processes, 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  which  produces  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  its  refractive  powers. 

3.  One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  faculty  of  seeing  at  different  dis- 
tances has  been  ascribed  is  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
It  has  been  already  observed,  that  when  we  look  at  near  objects,  the 
pupil  contracts,  so  that  the  most  divergent  rays  do  not  penetrate  the 
pupil;  and  vision  is  distinct.  Hence,  it  has  been  conceived  probable, 
by  De  La  Hire,'  Haller,'*  and  others,  that  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to 
yarious  distances  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  may  be  efiected  by 
this  mechanism,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  regulates  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted  into  the  organ.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  we  look  at  a  row  of 
minute  objects,  extending  from  the  visual  point  outwards,  the  pupil  is 
seen  to  dilate  gradually  as  the  axis  of  the  eye  recedes  from  the  nearest 
object. 

An  experiment  made  by  the  author,  on  his  own  eye,'  when  a  student 
of  medicine,  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Fleming*  as  confirmatory  of  this 

*  Element  Physiol.,  lib.  xvi.  sect.  4. 

*  A  Sjmopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Lond.,  1824. 

*  Memoir,  de  I'Aoad.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  torn.  ix.  p.  620. 

*  Element.  Physiol.,  torn.  v.  lib.  xvi.,  4. 

*  Annals  of  Philoaopby,  x.  432.  «  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  L  187,  Edinb.,  1822. 
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yiew.  The  extract  of  belladonna  has  the  power,  when  applied  to  the 
eyelids,  of  dilating  the  pupil.  A  newly  prepared  article  was  thus  ap- 
plied, and  in  the  space  of  about  twenty  minutes  the  pupil  was  so  much 
dilated,  that  the  iris  was  almost  invisible.  From  the  time  that  preter- 
natural dilatation  occurred,  objects,  presented  to  this  eye  with  the  other 
closed,  were  seen  as  through  a  cloud.  The  focus  was  found  to  be  at 
twice  the  distance  of  that  of  the  sound  organ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the 
e£Pects  of  the  belladonna  passed  off,  and  the  pupil  afy)roached  its  natu- 
ral size,  vision  became  more  and  tnore  distinct,  and  the  focus  nearer  and 
nearer  the  natural.  In  the  open  air,  all  objects  except  those  near  were 
distinctly  seen;  but,  on  entering  a  room,  all  was  enveloped  in  mist. 

There  is,  indeed,  more  evidence  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  distinct  vision,  within  certain  limits  at 
least,  than  of  any  of  the  other  supposed  methods  of  adjustment;  and, 
accordingly,  the  majority  of  opticians  of  the  present  day  embrace  this 
view  of  the  subject;  but  without  being  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
change  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  effected  by  its  movements.  "It  seems 
difficult,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster' — one  of  the  latest  writers — "to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  power  of  adjustment  depends  on  the  me- 
chanism, which  contracts  and  dilates  the  pupil;  and  as  this  adjustment 
is  independent  of  the  variation  of  its  aperture,  it  must  be  effected  by 
the  parts  in  immediate  contact  with  the  base  of  the  iris.  By  consider- 
ing the  various  ways,  in  which  the  mechanism  at  the  base  of  the  iris 
may  produce  the  adjustment,  it  appears  to  be  almost  certain,  that  the 
lens  is  removed  from  the  retina  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil."  The 
conclusion,  drawn  by  Sir  David,  does  not,  however,  impress  us  with  the 
same  degree  of  certainty. 

Miiller*  thinks  it  most  probable,  that  the  faculty  of  the  eye,  which 
enables  it  to  adjust  itself  to  different  distances,  depends  on  an  organ, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  act  by  consent  with  the  iris,  but  yet  is  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  independent  of  it.  Reasoning  per  excluBumem^  he  thinks 
it  most  probable,  that  the  ciliary  body  has  this  motor  power,  and  this 
influence  on  the  position  of  the  lens;  but  admits,  that  we  have  no  posi- 
tive proof  of  its  possessing  contractility.  More  recently,  however, 
as  has  been  shown,^  the  existence  of  a  ciliary  muscle  has  been  de- 
monstrated, which,  by  its  contraction,  may  directly  or  indirectly  advance 
the  lens.  M.  Pouillet,  in  his  lectures  before  the  Faculty  des  Sciences 
of  Paris,^  explains  the  matter  with  no  little  confidence  by  the  double 
effect  of  the  crystalline  being  composed  of  different  layers,  and  the 
mobility  of  the  pupil ; — a  view,  which  had  been  previously  maintained 
in  its  essential  characters  by  Treviranus.^  As  these  layers  are  thinner 
towards  the  axis  of  the  crystalline  than  near  its  edges,  by  detaching 
them  successively  the  curvature  of  the  remainder  becomes  greater  and 

freater,  until  the  most  central  portion  has  the  shape  of  a  sphere. 
[ence,.such  an  apparatus  will  not  have  one  focus  only,  but  several, — 

*  Op.  citat.,  p.  262.  •  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  P.  v.  p.  1 150.  June,  1839. 

*  Baly  and  Kirkes,  Recent  Advances  in  the  Physiology  of  Motion,  the  Senses,  &c.,  p.  24, 
Lond.,  1848. 

*  El^mens  de  Physique  Elxp^riraentale,  t.  iii.  p.  331,  Paris,  1832. 

*  Beitrage  zur  Anatom.  und  Physiol,  der  Sinnenwerkzeuge,  u.  s.  w.,  1828. 
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as  many,  in  fact,  as  there  are  superposed  layers; — the  foci  being  nearer 
and  nearer  as  we  approach  the  central  spherical  portion.  This  arrange- 
ment, he  says,  enables  us  to  see  at  all  distances,  inasmuch  as,  ^*  having 
an  infinite  number  of  foci  at  our  disposal,  we  can  use  the  focus  that  suits 
the  object  we  are  desirous  of  viewing.''  If,  for  example,  it  be  a  near 
object,  the  pupil  contracts,  so  as  to  allow  the  rays  to  fall  only  on  the 
central  parts;  if  more  distant,  the  pupil  is  dilated  to  permit  the  rays  to 
pass  through  a  part  that  has  a  more  distant  focus. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  ordinary  inconve- 
nience of  the  aberration  of  sphericity  must  result;  for  when  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  the  rays  must  pass  through  the  more  marginal,  as  well  as 
the  central  part  of  the  lens.  M.  Pouillet  was  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
but  he  has  not  disposed  of  it  philosophically.  ^'It  may  be  said  that  in 
opening  the  pupil  widely,  the  light  is  not  precluded  from  passing  by 
the  centre,  and  that  a  kind  of  curtain  would  be  required  to  cover  the 
part  of  the  lens,  which  is  unemployed.  To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  prevent  the  rays  from  passing  by  the  axis  of  the  crys- 
talline ;  for  what  is  the  light,  which  passes  through  this  small  space, 
compared  with  that  which  passes  through  the  great  zone  of  the  crystal- 
line?    It  may  be  looked  upon  as  null." 

It  must  be  admitted,  with  M.  Longet,'  that  if  the  fact  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances  be  received  as  incon- 
testable, the  mechanism  of  the  phenomenon  must  be  regarded  as  entirely 
unknown;  not  one  of  the  explanations  offered  being  able  to  carry 
conviction.  The  whole  affair  is,  indeed,  enveloped  in  perplexity,  and 
it  is  rendered  not  less  so  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Magendie,  that  if 
we  take  the  eye  of  an  albino  animal,  and  direct  it  towards  a  luminous 
object,  we  find  a  perfect  image  depicted  on  the  retina,  whatever  may 
be  the  distance  of  the  object ; — the  image,  of  course,  being  smaller  and 
less  luminous  when  remote,  but  always  distinct.  Yet,  in  this  experi- 
ment, the  eye  being  dead,  there  can  be  neither  contraction  nor  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.  This  result  has  induced  Magendie^ — and  not  too 
hastily,  we  think — to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  although  theory  may 
suggest,  that  there  ought  to  be  such  adaptation  as  has  been  presumed 
and  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  observation  proves,  that  such  may 
not  be  the  case;  and,  consequently,  all  the  speculations  on  the  subject, 
however  ingenious  they  may  be,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Fletcher, 
too,  after  alluding  to  the  various  hypotheses  on  the  subject,  adds: — 
^'It  appears  absurd  to  attempt  to  explain  a  fact  which  has  no  real 
existence,  since  it  has  never  been  proved  that  the  eyeball  has  any  ca- 
pability of  adapting  itself  to  different  distances,  or  that  any  such  adap- 
tation is  required."^  We  are,  indeed,  not  justified,  perhaps,  in  admit- 
ting more  than  a  slight  accommodation  from  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  in  viewing  near  objects  effected  in  the  mode  already  explained. 
If  the  accommodation  existed  to  any  material  extent,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  why  minor  degrees  of  short  or  long-sightedness  should  not 

I  Trait^  de  Phynblogie,  ii.  70,  Paris,  1850. 

s  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  i.  72. 

*  Rudiments  of  Ptiyslology,  Part  iii.  p.  48,  Edinburgh,  1837. 
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be  rectified.  Sir  Charles  Bell*  conceives,  "that  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye  has  not  so  great  a  power  of  adapting  the  eye  to  various  distances 
as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  much  of  the  effect,  attributed  to 
mechanical  powers,  is  the  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  pupil  and 
the  effect  of  light  and  of  attention.  An  object  looked  upon,  if  not 
attended  to,  conveys  no  sensation  to  the  mind.  If  one  eye  is  weaker 
than  the  other,  the  object  of  the  stronger  eye  alone  is  attended  to,  and 
the  other  is  entirely  neglected :  if  we  look  through  a  glass  with  one 
eye,  the  vision  with  the  other  is  not  attended  to."  "The  mind,*'  he 
adds,  "not  the  eye,  harmonizes  with  the  state  of  sensation,  brightening 
the  objects  to  which  we  attend.  In  looking  on  a  picture  or  panorama, 
we  look  to  the  figures,  and  neglect  the  background;  or  we  look  to  the 
general  landscape,  and  do  not  perceive  the  near  objects.  It  cannot  be 
an  adaptation  of  the  eye,  but  an  accommodation,  and  association  of  the 
mind  with  the  state  of  the  impression." 

The  view,  which  we  have  expressed  upon  the  subject,  is  confirmed 
by  the  calculations  of  different  investigators.  From  the  refractive 
powers  of  the  different  media  of  the  eye  it  was  calculated  by  Olbers, 
that  the  difference  between  the  focal  distances  of  the  images  of  an 
object  at  such  distance  that  the  rays  are  parallel,  and  of  one  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches,  is  only  about  0.143  of  an  inch ;  so  that  the 
change  in  the  distance  of  the  retina  from  the  lens  required  for  vision 
at  all  distances,  supposing  the  cornea  and  lens  to  maintain  the  same 
form,  would  not  be  more  than  about  a  line.  Again : — M.  de  Simonoff,* 
a  learned  Russian  astronomer,  asserts,  that  from  a  distance  of  four 
inches  to  infinity  the  changes  in  the  angle  of  refraction  are  so  small 
that  the  apices  of  luminous  cones,  in  a  properly  formed  eye,  must 
always  fall  within  the  substance  of  the  retina;  and  hence  no  variation 
in  the  shape  of  the  eye,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  can  be 
necessary.  Such  facts  amply  justify  the  interrogatory  of  M.  Biot;^ — 
whether  the  aberration  of  the  focus  for  different  distances  may  not  be 
compensated  in  the  eye  by  the  intimate  composition  of  the  refractive 
bodies,  as  the  aberration  of  sphericity  probably  is?  Yet,  if  this  be  the 
case,  how  admirable  must  be  the  construction  of  such  an  instrument ! 
how  far  surpassing  any  effort  of  human  ingenuity !  an  instrument  capa- 
ble of  not  only  correcting  its  own  aberrations  of  sphericity,  and  refran- 
gibility,  but  of  seeing  at  all  distances.^ 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  visual  point  varies  in  different 
individuals.  As  an  average,  it  may  be  assumed  at  eight  inches  from 
the  eye.  There  are  many,  however,  who,  either  from  original  confor- 
mation of  the  organ,  or  from  the  progress  of  age,  wander  largely  from 
this  average;  the  two  extremes  constituting  myopy  or  short-sightednesSy 
and  presbyopy  or  long-sightedness, 

«  Atiat  and  Physiology,  edit  cit,  ii.  230. 

*  Magendie's  Journal  de  Physiologief  torn.  iv.  and  Pr^is  de  Physiol.,  i.  73. 

»  Traill  de  Physioiogie  Expdrimentale,  Paris,  1816. 

<  Letters  of  Euler,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Amer.  edit.,  i.  163,  New  York,  1833.  See,  on 
this  subject,  Volkmann,  Art.  Sehen,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physioiogie,  14te 
Lieferung,  s.  295,  Braunschweig,  1840;  and  Baly  and  Kirkes,  Recent  Advances  in  the  Phy- 
siology of  Motion,  the  Senses,  Generation  and  Development,  p.  20,  Lond.,  1848. 
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In  the  myopie  or  Bhart-^ighted  the  visual  point  is  bo  dose,  that  objects 
cannot  be  seen  unless  brought  near  the  eye.     This  defect  is  owing  to 
too  great  a  refractire  power  in  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  organ;  or  to  ^^s-  n^- 

too  great  a  depth  of  the  hnmonrs;  or 
it  may  be  caused  by  unusual  conyexity 
of  the  cornea  or  crystalline ;  or  from 
the  retina  being  too  distant  from  the 
latter.  From  any  one  or  more  of 
these  causes,  the  rays^  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  distant  objects,  are  Myopic  VisioD. 
brought  to  a  focus  before  they  reach 

the  retina,  and  the  objects  consequently  are  not  distinctly  yisible. 
(Fig.  119.)  To  see  them  distinctly,  they  must  be  placed  close  to  the 
eye,  in  order  that  the  rays  may  fall  more  diyergently;  and  the  focus 
be  thrown  farther  back  so  as  to  impinge  upon  the  retina.  The  defect 
may  be  palliated  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses,  which  render  the  rays, 
proceeding  from  the  object,  more  divergent.  It  is  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent  in  youth;  and  the  myope  has  been  consoled  with  the  common 
belief,  that,  in  the  progress  of  life,  and  in  the  alterations  which  take 
place  in  the  eye  from  age,  he  is  likely  to  see  well  without  spectades, 
when  others  of  the  same  age  may  find  them  essential.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  is,  in  many  cases  at  least,  a  vulgar  error;  as  we 
have  knovm  different  myopic  sexagenarians,  who  have  not  experienced 
the  slightest  improvement. 

The  presbyopey  presbyticy  or  hng-sighted  labours  under  an  opposite 
defect*     The  visual  point  is  much  more  distant  than  the  average ;  and 
he  is  unable  to  see  an  object  unless 
it  is  at  some  distance.     This  con-  Fig.  120. 

dition  is  owing  to  too  feeble  a  re- 
finctive  power  in  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  eye;  to  insufficient 
depth  of  the  eyeball ;  to  too  close  an 
approximation  between  the  retina 
and  crystalline;  or  to  too  little  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  or  crystalline; 
so  that  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 

from  a  near  object  are  not  rendered  sufficiently  convergent  to  impinge 
upon  the  retina  ;  but  fall  behind  it.  This  defect,  which  is  experienced 
more  or  less  by  most  people  after  middle  age,  is  palliated  by  the  use  of 
convex  glasses,  which  render  the  rays  proceeding  from  an  object  more 
convergent,  and  enable  the  eye  to  refract  them  to  a  focus  farther  for- 
ward, or  on  the  retina. 

Although  the  presbyopic  eye  is  unusual  in  youth,  it  is  sometimes  met 
with.  A  young  friend,  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  was  compelled 
to  employ  spectacles  adapted  to  advanced  life;  and  this  was  the  case 
with  several  of  the  members  of  a  &mily,  to  whom  the  arts  have  been 
largely  indebted  in  this  country.  One  of  them,  at  twenty,  was  coiti- 
pelled  to  wear  spectacles  which  were  almost  microscopes. 

Both  the  myopic  and  the  presbyopic  conditions  exist  in  a  thousand 
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degrees ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  say,  d  priori^  what  is  the  precise 
lens,  that  will  suit  any  particular  individual.  This  must  be  decided 
by  trial.  The  opticians  have  their  spectacles  arbitrarily  numbered  to 
stiit  different  periods  of  life;  but  each  person  should  select  for  himself 
such  as  will  enable  him  to  read  without  effort  at  the  usual  distance. 
A  degree  of  myopy  may  be  brought  on  by  long-protracted  attention 
to  minute  and  hear  objects,  as  we  observe  occasionally  in  the  watch- 
maker and  engraver;  and,  again,  a  person  who  has  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  looking  out  for  distant  objects,  as  the  sailor,  or  the  watchman 
at  signal  stations,  is  rendered  less  fitted  for  minute  and  near  inspec- 
tion. During  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  when  the  conscript  laws 
were  so  oppressive,  the  young  men  frequently  induced  a  myopic  state, 
by  the  constant  use  of  glasses  of  considerable  concavity; — the  deifect 
being  esteemed  a  suflScient  ground  of  exemption  from  military  service. 

Another  subject,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation  and  ex- 
periment, is,  why,  as  we  have  two  eyes,  and  the  image  of  an  object  is 
impressed  upon  each  of  them,  we  do  not  see  such  object  double? 
Smith^  and  Buffon'  consider,  that  in  infancy  we  do  see  it  so;  and  that 
it  is  not  until  we  have  learned  by  experience, — by  the  sense  of  touch 
for  example, — that  one  object  only  exists,  that  we  acquire  the  power  of 
single  vision.  After  the  mind  has  thus  become  instructed  of  its  error, 
a  habit  of  rectification  is  attained,  until  it  is  ultimately  effected  uncon- 
sciously. The  objections  to  this  hypothesis  are  many  and  cogent. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  on  record,  in  which  double  vision 
has  been  observed  in  those,  who,  having  laboured  under  cataract  from 
birth,  have  received  their  sight  by  an  operation;  and  we  are  obviously 
precluded  from  knowing  the  state  of  vision  in  the  infant,  although  the 
simultaneous  and  parallel  motions  of  the  eyes,  which  are  manifestly 
instinctive,  and  not  dependent  upon  habit,  would  induce  us  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  images  of  objects — as  soon  as  the  parts  have  attained 
the  necessary  degree  of  developement — are  made  to  fall  upon  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  retina.  It  may,  also,  be  remarked,  in  favour 
of  the  instinctive  nature  of  this  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes,  that  in  the 
blind, — although  we  may  find  much  irregularity  in  the  motions  of  the 
eyeball,  owing  to  no  necessity  existing  for  the  eyes  being  directed  to 
any  particular  point, — the  eyeballs  move  together,  unless  some  de- 
ranging influence  is  exerted.  The  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  encephalon  is  compelled  to  receive  the  impression  as  it  is 
conveyed  to  it ;  and  even  in  cases,  in  which  we  are  aware  of  an  illu- 
sion, the  perception  of  the  illusion  still  exists  in  spite  of  all  experience. 
If  the  finger  be  pressed  on  one  side  of  the  eyeball,  an  object,  seen  in 
front,  will  appear  double,  and  the  perception  of  two  objects  will  be 
made  by  the  brain,  although  we  know  from  experience  that  one  only 
exists.  This  occurs  in-  all  the  various  optical  illusions  to  be  presently 
mentioned. 

The  effect  of  intoxication  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  this  hypo- 
thesis. It  is  said  that  in  these  cases  the  usual  train  of  mental  asso- 
ciation is  broken  in  upon,  and  hence  double  vision  results.     The  proper 

'  Optics,  Cambridge,  1738.  *  M^oir.  de  TAcad^m.  des  Sciences,  1743. 
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explanation,  howeTer,  of  this  diplopia  of  the  dmnkard  rests  upon  other 
iprounds.  The  effects  of  inebriating  substances  on  the  brain  are  to 
interfere  with  all  its  functions;  and  most  sensibly,  with  the  voluntary 
motions,  which  become  irregularly  executed.  The  voluntary  muscles 
of  the  eve  partake  of  this  vacillation,  and  do  not  move  in  harmony, 
so  that  the  impressions  are  not  made  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
retina,  and  double  vision  necessarily  results. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been,  that  although  a  separate  impression 
is  made  upon  each  retina, — in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  optic 
nerves,  the  impressions  are  amalgamated,  and  arrive  at  the  encephalon, 
80  as  to  cause  but  one  perception.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Brig^^ 
and  Ackermann ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  generally  received.  Dr. 
.Wollaston'  supposed  the  consentaneous  motion  of  the  eyes  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  partial  union  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  anatomical  and 
physiological  facts  relating  to  the  union  and  decussation  of  these  nerves 
nave  already  engaged  us.  By  a  reference  to  that  subject  it  will  be 
found,  that  a  true  decussation  takes  place  between  them,  yet  that  each 
eye  probably  has  its  distinct  nerve  from  origin  to  termination;  and 
that  no  such  semi-decussation,  as  that  contended  for  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
exists.  These  facts  are  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  amalgamation 
of  impressions:  besides,  if  we  press  slightly  on  the  eye,  we  have  a 
double  impression,  although  the  relation  of  the  optic  nerves  to  each 
other  is  the  same;  and,  moreover,  the  same  explanation  ought  to  apply 
to  audition,  in  which  we  have  two  distinct  impressions,  but  only  a  single 

Srception: — yet  no  one  conceives  that  the  auditory  nerves  decussate, 
le  fusion  of  the  two  images  into  one  seems  to  be  a  mental  operation. 
Another  opinion  has  been  maintained ; — that  we  do  not  actually 
receive  the  perception  of  two  impressions  at  the  same  time;  and  that 
vision  consists  in  a  rapid  alternation  in  the  use  of  the  eyes,  according 
as  the  attention  is  directed  to  one  or  other  of  them  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Dutours.^  A  modification 
of  this  view  was  entertained  by  M.  Le  Oat,'*  who  asserts,  that,  although 
the  right  eye  is  not  always  the  most  powerful,  it  is  most  frequently 
employed;  and  Gall  denies,  that  we  use  both  eyes  at  the  same  time, 
except  in  the  passive  exercbe  of  the  function.  In  active  vision,  he 
asserts,  we  always  employ  one  eye  pnly, — sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other;  and  thus,  as  we  receive  but  one  impression,  we  necessarily 
see  but  one  object.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  remarks  that  in  many 
animals  the  eyes  are  situate  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  directed  together  to  the  same  object.  In  them,  con- 
sequently, one  eye  alone  can  be  used;  and  he  considers  this  a  presump- 
tion, that  such  is  the  case  in  man.  He  remarks  farther,  that  in  many 
eases  we  use  one  eye  by  preference,  in  order  that  we  may  see  better — 
as  in  shootine  or  in  taJdng  the  direction  of  objects  in  a  straight  line ; 
and  that  although,  in  other  cases,  both  eyes  may  be  open,  we  still 
use  but  one.  In  proof  of  this,  he  says,  if  we  place  a  small  object  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  a  lighted  body,  and  look  at  the  latter,  the  shade 

'  Nova  Visionis  Tbeoria,  Lood.,  1685.  ■  Pbilos.  Transact,  for  1824,  p.  222. 

*  Memoir,  pr^ntees  k  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  &C.,  t.  iii.  &  iv.  *  Op.  citat 
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does  not  fttll  between  the  ejes,  on  the  root  of  the  nose,  as  it  ought  to 
do  if  the  body  were  looked  at  with  both  eyes;  but  on  each  eye  alter- 
nately,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  directed  to  it;  and,  lie 
adds,  if,  when  we  squint  yolnntarily,  we  see  two  objects,  it  is  because 
one  eye  sees  passiyely,  whilst  the  other  is  in  actirity.* 

Amongst  numerous  objections  to  this  riew  of  the  subject,  a  few  may 
be  sufficient.  Every  one  must  have  observed  how  much  more  vividly 
an  object  is  seen  with  both  eyes  than  with  one  only.  The  fifTereiice 
according  to  Jnrin^  is  a  constant  quantity;  and,  in  sound  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  degree  of  power,  amounts  to  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  effeet. 
But  we  have  experiment  to  show,  that  a  distinct  impression  is  made 
upon  each  eye.  If  a  solar  beam  be  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber,  and 
be  made  to  pass  through  two  glasses  of  tolerable  thickness,  but  of  dif^ 
ferent  colours,  placed  close  alongside  each  other,  provided  the  sight  be 
good  and  the  eyes  of  equal  power  the  li^ht  perceived  will  not  be  of  the 
colour  of  either  of  the  glasses,  but  of  an  intermediate  riiade;  and  if  this 
should  not  happen,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  eyes  are  of  unequal  power* 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  light  will  be  of  the  colour  of  the  glass  placed 
before  the  stronger  eye.  These  results  were  obtained  in  the  (Jabinet 
de  Physique  of  the  FaeuUi  de  MSdecine  of  Paris,  by  M.  Magendie/  in 
the  presence  of  M.  Tillaye  the  younger. 

The  existence  of  this  double  impression  is  proved  in  another  waj* 
If  we  place  any  tall,  slender  object  a  few  feet  before  us,  and  examine 
its  relative  situation  compared  with  a  spot  on  a  wall  in  the  distance, 
we  find,  that  if  the  spot  be  hidden  by  the  stick,  when  both  eyes  art 
open,  it  will  become  visible  to  each  eye,  when  used  singly;  and  be  seen 
on  the  side  of  the  stick  corresponding  to  the  eye  employed.  But  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone^  has  instituted  experiments,  which  place  this  matter 
entirely  at  rest.  He  has  shown,  that  in  viewing  an  object  having 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  the  perspective  projections  upon  the 
two  retinae  iitfeT  according  to  the  cKstance  at  which  the  object  is  placed 
before  the  eyes.  If  so  distant,  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes  must  be 
parallel,  the  two  projections  are  precisely  similar;  but  if  so  near,  that 
to  view  it  the  optic  axes  must  converge,  a  different  perspective  pro- 
jection is  presented  to  each  eye,  and  these  perspectives  become  more 
dissimilar  as  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater.  Not^ 
withstanding  this  dissimilarity  between  the  two  pictures,  which  is  in 
some  cases  very  great,  the  object  is  still  seen  single,  although  not 
exactly  resembhng  either  of  the  two  pictures  on  the  retinse. 

Having  thus  established,  that  the  mind  perceives  an  object  of  three 
dimensions  by  means  of  the  two  dissimilar  pictures  projected  by  it  on 
the  two  retinae,  Mr.  Wheatstone  inquired  what  would  be  the  visual 
eflfect  of  presenting  simultaneously  to  each  eye  instead  of  the  object 
itself  its  projection  on  a  plane  surface  as  it  appears  to  that  eye?  ror 
this  purpose  he  imagined  an  instrument  which  he  calls  9tereo8€y>e.     It 

'  Adeloo,  Pbytiologie,  9cle  M^  i.  457,  Pirii,  1890. 

>  Essay  appended  to  Smith's  Optios,  Cambridge,  1738;  and  Haller,  Element  Phyviol^  lib. 
XTi.  4. 

•  Pr6cis,  &0n  i.  86.    Dutoun,  in  M6m.  pr^sent^  k  TAcad^m^  iii.  514,  &  iv.  490. 
«  PhikMophical  Transactions,  P.  ii.,  Lond.,  1838. 
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consists  of  two  plane  mirrors,  with  their  backs  inclined  to  each  other  at 
an  angle  of  90  ,  near  the  faces  of  which  two  monocular  pictures  are  so 
disposed,  that  their  reflected  images  are  seen  by  the  two  eyes,  each 
looking  into  one  of  the  mirrors  on  the  same  plane.  The  experiment 
may,  howerer,  be  made  sufficiently  well  by  the  subjoined  figures. 

Fig.  121. 


V      XI 


\y     ^ 


Binocular  Vision.— Profewof  "Wheatetone's  Experiment. 

Fix  the  right  eye  on  the  right-hand  figure,  and  the  left  eye  on  the 
left-hand  figure;  hold  between  the  eyes,  in  front  of  the  nose,  the  board 
of  an  octavo  book.  The  two  figures  a  a  will  be  seen  to  approximate, 
fcnd  to  run  into  one,  representing  the  skeleton  of  a  truncated  fonr-sided 
figure  in  bold  relief,  J; — a  fact,  which  shows,  that  the  visual  apprecia- 
tion of  solidity  or  projection  arises  from  the  combination  in  the  mind 
of  two  difPerent  images.  These  could  not  exist  in  a  person  who  has 
never  had  more  than  one  eye ;  and  therefore  from  sight  alone  he  could 
form  no  notion  of  solidity.  He  would  have  to  combine  with  sight  the 
evidence  afforded  by  touch. 

All  these  facts  demonstrate,  that  two  impressions  are  really  made  in 
all  cases, — one  on  each  eye; — and  yet  the  brain  has  perception  of  but 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  133. 


iiinocular  Vision. 


one.  If  the  law  of  visible  direction,  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
pointed  out  (see  page  258),  be  adopted,  the  cause  of  single  vision  with 
two  eyes  must  be  admitted  as  a  necessary  consequence.    If  we  are 
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placed  at  one  end  of  a  room,  and  dinect  the  axes  of  both  eyes  to  a  eir- 
cnlar  aperture  in  a  window-shutter  at  the  other  end,  although  an  image 
of  this  aperture  may  be  formed  in  each  eye,  yet  because  the  lines  of 
visible  direction  from  similar  points  of  the  one  image  meet  the  lines 
of  visible  direction  from  similar  points  of  the  other,  each  pair   of 
similar  points  will  appear  as  one  point,  and  the  aperture  seen  by  one 
eye  will  exactly  coincide  with  the  aperture  seen  by  the  other.    But  if, 
when  an  object  is  seen  single  with  both  eyes,  we  press  one  eye  aside, 
the  image  formed  by  that  eye  will  separate  from  the  other  image,  and 
the  object  will  appear  double;  or,  if  the  axes  of  both  eyes  be  directed 
to  a  point  either  nearer  or  more  remote  than  the  aperture  in  the 
window-shutter,  then,  in  both  these  oases,  the  aperture  will  appear 
double,  because  the  similar  lines  of  visible  direction  no  longer  meet  at 
the  aperture.^    In  Fig.  122,  if  we  look  at  the  object  A,  the  more  dis- 
tant object,  B,  will  be  seen  double;  and  in  Fig.  123,  if  we  look  at  th^e 
object  B,  the  nearer  object  A  will  be  seen  double.     It  is  not  necessary, 

however,  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes  should 
^^  ^  ^'  be  directed  accurately  on  an  object,  in 

order  that  it  shall  be  seen  single  with  both 
eyes.  A  whole  range  of  objects  may  be 
seen  single  if  their  images  are  thrown  on 
corresponding  parts  of  the  retina  in  both 
eyes,  as  in  Fig.  124. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  true  condition  of 
single  vision  is,  that  the  two  images  of  an 
object  should  be  formed  on  portions  of  the 
two  retinaB  that  are  accustomed  to  act  in 
concert.    In  cases  of  convergent  strabis- 

mus,  the  patient  does  not  see  double;  but 

Binocular  Vition.  immediately  after  a  successful  operation, 

if  the  vision  of  the  two  eyes  be  good,  he 
does  so;  and  this  continues  until  the  parts  of  the  two  retin»  have 
become  habituated  to  act  in  concert. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it  was  stated,  that  the  eyes 
are  not  always  of  the  same  power.  The  difference  is  sometimes  sur- 
prising. M.  Adelon*  mentions  the  case  of  a  person,  one  of  whose  eyes 
required  a  convex  glass,  with  a  focus  of  five  inches;  the  other  a  eaneave 
glass,  with  a  focus  of  four  inches.  In  these  cases,  it  is  important  to 
use  one  unassisted  eye  only ;  as  confusion  must  necessarily  arise  from 
directing  both  to  an  object.  This  is  the  cause  why  we  close  one  eye 
in  looking  through  a  telescope.  The  instrument  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  focal  distance  of  the  two  eyes  unequal,  and  of  placing  them 
in  the  same  situation  as  if  they  were,  originally,  of  different  powers. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  understood,  that  if  from  any 
cause,  as  from  a  tumour  pressing  upon  one  eyeball,  from  morbid 
debility  of  the  muscles,  or  from  want  of  correspondence  in  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  two  retinae,  the  eyes  be  not  properly  directed  to  an  object, 

'  Optics,  p.  44,  in  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i^  Load.,  1829, 
and  Treatise  on  Optics,  edit  cit. 
•  Fhyskrfogie,  edit  oit,  L  459. 
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double  vision  will  be  the  consequence.  In  almost  all  cases,  however, 
of  distortion  of  the  eyeballs,  the  image  falls  npon  a  part  of  one  retina, 
which  is  more  sensible  than  the  portion  of  the  other  on  which  it  falls; 
the  conseqaence  will  be,  that  the  mind  will  acquire  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  the  impression  on  one  eye  only;  and  the  other  may  be  so  neg- 
lected, that  it  will  assume  a  position  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  vision  of  its  fellow: — so  that,  although  at  first,  in  squinting^ 
there  may  be  a  double  impression,  vision  is  ultimately  single.  Bufibn,^ 
who  was  of  this  opinion,  affirms,  that  he  examined  the  eyes  of  many 
squintcrs,  and  found  that  they  were  of  unequal  power ;  the  weaker,  in 
all  cases,  having  turned  away  from  its  direction,  and  generally  towards 
the  nose,  in  order  that  fewer  rays  might  reach  it,  and  consequently 
vision  be  less  interfered  with.  Yet  it  is  always  found,  if  the  sound 
eye  be  closed,  that  the  other  resumes  its  proper  direction;  a  fact  which 
disproves  the  idea  of  De  La  Hire'  and  others  that  the  cause  of  strabi9- 
mtL$  or  $quinting  is  a  difference  of  sensibility  in  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  retinse,  and  that  the  discordance  in  the  movements  of 
the  organs  occurs  in  order  that  the  images  may  still  fall  upon  points 
of  the  retinse  that  are  equally  sensible.  According  to  this  view,  both 
eyes  must  of  course  act. 

The  fact  of  the  diverted  eye  resuming  its  proper  direction  when  the 
sound  one  is  closed  is  of  practical  application.  Many  of  the  cases  of 
squinting  that  occur  in  infancy  have  been  caused  by  irregular  action 
in  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball ;  so  that  certain  of  them,  from  accident 
or  imitation,  having  been  used  more  frequently  than  others,  the  due 
equilibrium  has  not  been  maintained;  double  vision  has  resulted;  and 
the  affected  eye  has  gradually  attained  its  full  obliquity.  In  these 
cases,  we  can,  at  times,  remedy  the  defect,  by  placing  a  bright  or  con- 
spicuous object  in  such  a  position  as  to  exercise  the  enfeebled  muscles ; 
or,  we  can  compel  the  whole  labour  of  vision  to  be  effected  by  one  eye, 
and  that  the  affected  one,  which,  under  the  stimulus,  will  be  correctly 
executed,  and,  by  perseverance,  the  inequality  may  be  obviated. 
These,  indeed,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we  can  expect  to  afford 
relief ;  for  if  the  defect  be  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  in  a  radical  want 
of  correspondence  between  the  retinse,  or  in  inequality  of  the  foci,  it  is 
irremediable. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  confirmed  squinting,  one  eye  is  mainly, 
if  not  solely  used,  and  vision  is  single, — and  that  the  inclination  of  one 
eye  inwards  may  be  so  great  as  to  deprive  it  of  function,  or  so  slight  as 
to  allow  the  organ  to  receive  rays  from  the  same  object  as  its  fellow, 
and  although  on  different  parts  of  the  retina,  yet  they  may  become  asso- 
ciated; but,  in  either  case,  it  would  seem,  that  they,  who  squint  habitu- 
ally, neglect  the  impressions  on  the  distorted  eye,  and  see  with  but  one. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  eyeball  of  the  imperfect  eye  is  drawn 
towards  the  nose,  in  order  that  as  few  rays  as  possible  may  penetrate 
the  organ,  and  the  vision  of  the  sound  eye  be  less  liable  to  confusion. 
Sir  Everard  Home'  conceives,  that  it  takes  this  direction  in  oonsequence 

'  M^m.  de  rAcad^mie,  1743,  p.  331. 

<  Ibid^  torn.  iz.  530 ;  Jiirin,  in  Essay  appended  to.Sraith*a  Optica.  $S  178*194. 

*  Pbiioe.  TrauBBCL,  1797,  and  Lectures  oa  Comparative  Aoatom/,  uL  238,  Lond,  1823. 
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of  the  adductor  musele  being  stronger,  shorter,  and  its  course  more  in 
a  straight  line  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  musoles ;  and  Sir  Charles 
BelP  ingeniously  applies  his  classification  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  to 
an  explanation  of  the  fact.  He  asserts,  that  the  recti  mnaclee  are  in 
activity  whilst  attention  is  paid  to  the  impression  on  the  retina, — but 
that,  when  the  attention  is  withdrawn,  the  recti  are  relieved,  and  the 
eyeball  is  ^iven  up  to  the  influence  of  the  oblique  muscles,  whose  state 
of  equilibrium  exists  when  the  eyeball  is  turned,  and  the  pupil  pre- 
sented, upwards  and  inwards. 

Lastly,  in  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  repeated  celestial 
observations,  or  in  those  who  make  much  use  of  the  microecope,  the 
attention  is  so  entirely  directed  to  one  eye,  that  the  other  is  neglected, 
and,  in  time,  wanders  about,  so  as  to  produce  squinting  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  individual.  In  these  cases,  the  eyes  become  of  unequal  power ; 
so  that  one  only  can  be  employed  where  distinct  vision  is  required. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  been  directed  to  double  vision,  where 
both  eyes  are  employed.    We  have  now  to  mention  a  singular  fact  con- 
nected with  double  and  multiple  vision  with  one  eye  only.     The  author 
has  distinct  double  vision  with  each  eye  ;  a  lighted  lamp,  for  example, 
presenting  to  one,  with  the  other  closed,  two   defined  images,  the 
one  in  advance  of  the  other.     If  a  hair,  a  needle,  or  any  small  object 
be  held  before  one  eye — the  other  being  closed — and  within  the  point 
of  distinct  vision,  so  that  the  bright  light  of  a  lamp  or  from  a  window 
shall  fall  upon  the  object  in  its  passage  to  the  eye,  or  be  reflected  from 
it — we  appear  to  see  not  one  object  but  many.     This  fact,  when  it  was 
first  observed  by  the  author,  appeared  to  him  to  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  opticians  and  physiologists,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been 
noticed  in  any  of  the  works  recently  published  on  optics  or  physiology. 
On  reference,  however,  to  the  excellent "  system,"  of  Smith,*  on  the  for- 
mer subject,  be  found  in  the  ^^  Essay  upon  Distinct  and  Indistinct  Vision'* 
hj  Dr.  Jurin,  appended  to  it,  the  whole  phenomenon  explained,  and  elu- 
cidated at  c<msiderable  length.     The  elaborate  character  of  the  expla- 
nation is  probably  the  cause,  why  the  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by  sub- 
sequent writers.     The  best  way  of  trying  the  experiment  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Jurin.     Take  a  parallel  ruler,  and  opening  it  slightly, 
hold  it  directly  before  the  eye,  saas  to  look  at  a  window  or  lamp  through 
the  aperture.    If  the  ruler  be  held  at  the  visual  point,  the  aperture  will 
i^pear  to  form  one  luminous  line ;  but  if  it  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
eye,  it  will  appear  double ;  or  as  two  luminous  lines,  with  'a  dark  line 
between  them ;  and  according  as  the  aperture  is  varied— or  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eye— two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  luminous  and  dark 
parallel  lines  will  be  perceptible. 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem,  that  this  phenomenon  should  be  referred 
to  the  diffraction  or  inflection,  which  light  experiences  in  ptissing  by  the 
edges  of  a  small  body, — as  the  hair  or  needle.  Newton  had  long  ago 
shown,  that,  when  a  beam  of  light  shines  upon  a  hair,  the  hair  will  cast 
several  distinct  shadows  upon  a  screen,  and,  of  course,  present  several 
images  to  the  eye.     Dr.  Rittenhouse^  explains,  on  the  same  principle,  a 

1  Anat  and  Physiol^  edit  oit,  ii.  235.  >  Optics,  edk.  ciu 

*  Amer.  Philot.  TnuMAot,  yoI.  ii 
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euriomi  oplic»l  spfearanee,  noticed  by  Mr.  Hop^kmson,  in  which,  by  the 
inflection  of  light,  caused  by  the  threads  of  a  silk  handkerchief,  a  mul- 
tiple imaffe  of  a  distant  lamp  was  presented.  The  obiections,  howeyer, 
to  the  explanation  by  inflection  are, — that  the  imaff e  always  appears  sin- 
gle, if  the  object  be  not  vnthin  the  distance  of  distinct  vision ; — and 
2iat  the  same  multiple  image  is  presented,  when  the  object  is  seen  by 
reflection,  as  when  we  look  at  a  fine  line  drawn  upon  paper ;  or  at  a  fine 
needle  hcdd  in  a  bright  light.  In  this  case,  a  considerable  number  of 
parallel  images  of  the  needle  may  be  seen,  aU  equally  or  nearly  equally 
distinct ;  and  not  coloured. 

Dr.  Jurin  considers  the  phenomena  to  be  caused  by  fits  of  easy  re- 
firaction  and  reflection  of  light.  Newton  demonstrated,  that  the  rays 
of  light  are  not,  in  all  parts  of  their  progress,  in  the  same  disposition 
to  be  transmitted  from  one  transparent  medium  into  another ;  and  that 
sometimes  a  ray,  which  is  transmitted  through  the  surface  of  the  second 
medium,  would  be  reflected  back  from  that  surface,  if  the  ray  had  a 
little  farther  to  go  before  it  impinged  upon  it.  This  change  of  dispo- 
sition in  the  rays, — to  be  either  transmitted  by  refraction,  or  to  be  re-* 
fleeted  by  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium. — he  called  their  fits  of 
€a$y  refraettony  and  fits  of  eoBjf  reflection;  ana  he  showed,  that  these 
fits  succeed  each  other  altemateljr  at  very  small  intervals  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rays.  Newton  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of 
these  fits,  or  the  cause  that  produces  them ;  but  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  may  be  formed  by  supposing,  that  each 
particle  of  light,  after  its  emanation  from  a  body,  revolves  round  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  presents  alter- 
nately to  the  line  of  its  motion  an  attractive  and  a  repulsive  pole,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  will  be  refracted,  if  the  attractive  pole  be  nearest  any 
refracting  surface  on  which  it  falls ;  and  reflected,  if  the  repulsive  po£^ 
be  nearest  the  surface. 

A  less  scientific  notion  of  the  hypothesis  has  been  suggested ;  by  sup- 
posing a  body  with  a  sharp  and  a  blunt  end  passing  through  space,  and 
successively  presenting  its  sharp  and  blunt  ends  to  the  line  of  its  mo^ 
tion.     When  the  sharp 

end  encounters  any  soft  Fig.  125. 

body    it    penetrates  it;  c 

but  when  the  blunt  end  ><;^^^^''^""*'-s^ 

encounters  the  same  body,  >^^i^^^^^^^    m 

it  is  reflected  or  driven  >^O^i^^^^^^^^^^^>^ 

back.     In  applying  this        ^^^[^^^^^^^^^^^JV;^^^^^^ 

explanation  to  the  pheno-  ^j^^^^     \  ^^^^^T->-^^^^^^ 

menon  in  question,  Dr.     ^^^T^-^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Jurin  presumes,  that  the  ^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^ 

light,  m  passing  through  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  humours  of  the  eye,  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

experiences  these  fits  of  B^^^^ 

easy  refraction  and  easy  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  B 

reflection.     This  will  be 

^ttcidated  by  the  marginal  figure,  Fig.  125.     Suppose  a  number  of 

rays  of  light  to  proceed  from  the  point  A,  and  to  impinge,  with  dif- 
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ferent  degrees  of  obliquity,  on  the  denser  medinm,  B  C ;  all  the  rays 
that  are  in  fits  of  easy  refraction  will  pass  through  the  medium  to 
the  point  D ;  whilst  those  that  are  in  fits  of  easy  reflection,  will  be 
thrown  back  into  the  medium  ABO;  so  that  we  may  presume,  that 
all  the  rays,  which  fall  upon  the  parts  of  the  medium  B  G,  correspond- 
ing to  the  bases  of  the  dark  cones,  will  be  reflected  back,  whilst  those 
that  correspond  to  the  bases  of  the  light  cones,  will  pass  to  a  focus  at 
D.  Now,  if  all  the  bundles  of  rays,  trans- 
mitted through  the  surface  B  C,  be  accurately 
collected  into  a  focus,  no  other  consequence 
will  arise  from  the  other  bundles  of  rays  hay- 
ing been  reflected  back,  than  that  the  focus  will 
be  less  luminous  than  it  would  have  been  had 
all  the  rays  been  transmitted  through  it.  This 
explains  why,  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
we  have  only  a  single  impression  made  on  the 
eye.  But  if  we  approach  the  object  A,  so  that 
thoi  focus  is  not  thrown, — say  upon  the  screen 
R  T,  which  may  be  presumed  to  represent  the 
retina  —  but  behind  it;  the  dark  and  light 
spaces  will  be  represented  upon  the  screen, 
and,  of  course,  in  concentric  circles.  This  hap- 
pens to  the  eye,  when  the  hair  or  needle  or 
other  object  is  brought  nearer  to  it  than  the 
visual  point.  We  can  thus  understand,  why 
concentric  circles,  of  the  nature  mentioned, 
should  be  formed  upon  the  retina ;  but  how  is 
it,  that  the  objects  seen  preserve  their  linear 
form  ?  Suppose  a  b.  Fig.  126,  to  be  a  luminous 
cone,  which  in  a  fit  of  easy  refraction  has  im- 
pinged upon  the  retina ;  and  A  B,  b  a,  the  concentric  circles,  corre- 
sponding to  the  rays  that  have  been  reflected.  It  is  obvious,  that  every 
point  of  the  object  will  be  the  centre  of  so  many  concentric  circles  on 
the  retina ;  and  if  we  imagine  the  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  refraction 
to  be  the  same  around  those  points,  we  shall  have  the  dark  and  lucid 
lines  represented  by  the  tangents  to  these  circles ;  and  hence  we  can 
comprehend  why,  instead  of  having  one  lucid  line  e  f,  we  have  three, 
separated  by  dark  lines  parallel  to  them ;  and  if  the  light  from  the 
luminous  point  be  strong  enough  to  form  more  lucid  rings  than  are  re- 
presented in  Fig.  126,  and  the  breadth  of  those  rings  be  not  too  minute 
to  be  perceived,  we  may  have  the  appearance  of  five,  seven,  or  more 
lucid  lines,  separated  by  parallel  dark  lines. 

The  undulatory  theory  of  light  offers  another  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  fits.  The  waves  in  the  luminous  ether  along  a  ray  of 
light,  may  meet  the  surface  of  a  transparent  body  in  different  conditions 
of  condensation  or  rarefaction,  and  their  transmission  or  reflection  may 
be  determined  by  these  conditions. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  advantages,  which  the  mind  derives 
from  the  possession  of  this  sense,  so  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  epithet 


O       c  e  E        i 

Multiple  Vision  with  One  Eye 
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hUeUeehial.     Its  immediate  function  is  to  give  ns  the  sensation  of  light 
md  colour.     In  this  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  other  senses. 
The  action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  organization ;  or  is  a  ^^  law  of 
the  constitution ;"  requires  no  education ;  but  is  exercised  as  soon  as 
the  organ  has  acquired  the  proper  developement.     Yet,  occasionally, 
▼e  meet  with  cases,  in  which  the  eye  appears  to  be  totally  insensible 
to  certain  colours,  although  capable  of  performing  the  most  delicate 
functions  of  vision.     Sir  David  Brewster^  has  collected  several  of  these 
cases  from  various  sources.     A  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Harris,  at 
Allonby,  in  Cumberland,  could  only  distinguish  black  and  white;  and 
whilst  a  child,  could  not  discriminate  the  cherries  on  a  tree  from  the 
leaves,  except  by  their  shape  and  size.    Two  of  his  brothers  were  almost 
equally  defective.     One  of  them  constantly  mistook  orange  for  grass 
grten^  and  light  green  for  yellow.    A  Mr.  Scott,  who  describes  his  own 
case,'  mistook  pink  for  pale  blue^  and  full  red  for  full  green.     His 
fiither,  his  maternal  uncle,  one  of  his  sisters,  and  her  two  sons,  had  the 
same  defect.     A  Mr.  R.  Tucker,  son  of  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Ashburton, 
mistakes  orange  tor  green^  like  one  of  the  Harrises;  and  cannot  dis- 
tinguish blue  from  pinky  but  almost  always  knows  yellow.    He  mistakes 
red  for  brown,  orange^  for  green,  and  indigo  and  violet  for  purple.    A 
tailor  at  Plymouth,  whose  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Harvey,*  of  Ply- 
mouth, regarded  the  solar  spectrum  as  consisting  only  of  yellow  and 
Ught  blue;  and  he  could  distinguish,  with  certainty,  only  yellow,  white 
and  gray.    He  regarded  indigo  and  Prussian  blue  as  black;  and  purple 
as  a  modification  of  blue.    Qreefn  puzzled  him  exceedingly;  the  darker 
kinds  appearing  to  him  brown,  and  the  lighter  kinds  a  pale  orange. 
On  one  occasion,  he  repaired  an  article  of  dress  with  crimson  instead 
of  black  silk ;  and  on  another  occasion  patched  the  elbow  of  a  blue 
eoat  with  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth.     A  still  more  striking  case  is  given 
by  Dr.  NichoUs^  of  a  person  in  the  British  navy,  who  purchased  a  blue 
uniform  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  red  breeches  to  match.     Sir  David 
Brewster  refers  to  a  case  that  fell  under  his  own  observation,  where 
the  gentleman  saw  onlv  the  yellow  and  blue  colours  of  the  spectrum. 
This  defect  was  experienced  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,'  who  was  unable 
to  perceive  any  difference  between  the  colour  of  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the 
Siberian  crab  and  that  of  its  leaves.     Dr.  Dalton,^  the  chemist  and 
philosopher, — after  whom  the  defect  has  been  most  unjustifiably  termed 
daltanism, — could  not  distinguish  blue  from  mnk  by  daylight ;  and  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  the  red  was  scarcely  visible ;  the  rest  of  it  appear- 
ing to  consist  of  two  colours,  yellow  and  blue.     Mr.  Troughton,  the 
optician,  was  fully  capable  of  appreciating  only  blue  and  yellow;  and 
when  he  named  colours,  the  terms  blue  and  yellow  corresponded  to  the 
more  or  less  refrangible  rays : — all  those  that  belong  to  the  former, 
exciting  the  sensation  of  blueness ;  and  those  that  belong  to  the  latter 
that  of  yellowness.    Dr.  Hays,^  who  has  collected  the  history  of  nume- 

>  Optios,  edit,  cit;  Letters  on  Natural  Magic:  and  art.  Optjot,  in  Librarj  of  UteAil  Know- 
ledge, 
s  Philoa.  Trana.  for  1778.  •  £dinb.  Phil.  Trannct,  x.  253. 

^  Medioo-Cbirargical  Trans.,  vii.  477,  is.  359. 

*  Eletnents  of  the  Philoflopby  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  iii. 

*  Manchester  Memoirs,  ▼.  28. 
^  Proceedings  of  the  Amerioan  Philosophical  Socie^  ibr  August  21, 1840. 
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rons  cases  of  acbromatopsia, — 9l$  this  det%ct  has  boea  termed,^ — ui4 
has  added  the  history  of  one  which  fell  under  his  own  care,  was  led  to 
infer,  from  all  his  researches :  1,  that  entire  inability  of  distinguishing 
colours  may  co-exist  with  perfect  ability  to  perceive  the  forma  of  objects ; 
2,  that  the  defect  may  extend  to  all  but  one  colour,  and  in  Buch  case 
the  colour  recognised  is  always  yellow;  and,  8,  that  the  defect  may 
extend  to  all  but  two  colours,  and  in  such  case  the  colours  recognised 
are  always  yellow  and  blue ; — yet  that  this  is  not  the  fact  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  examples  already  given.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle'  has  referred 
to  a  number  of  cases,  which  came  within  his  knowledge^  and  most  of 
them  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  the  inability  would  seem,  to 
have  been  hereditary.  Dr.  Earle's  maternal  grandfather  and  two  of 
his  brothers  were  characterized  by  it ;  and  among  the  descendants  of 
the  first  mentioned,  it  is  met  with  in  seventeen.  When  thus  entailed, 
it  would  appear  to  overleap,  at  times,  one  generation  or  more.  It  would 
appear,  too,  that  males  are  more  frequently  aflbcted  than  females.  Dr. 
I^le  observed,  that  the  power  of  accurately  distinguishing  colours 
varies  at  different  times  in  the  same  person ;  and  that  it  is  not  unfre- 
Quently  connected  with,  or  accompanied  by,  a  defect  in  the  power  of 
oiscriminating  musical  tones. 

The  opinions  of  philosophers  have  varied  regarding  the  cause  of 
this  singular  defect  in  eyes  otherwise  sound,  and  capable  of  performing 
every  other  function  of  vision  in  the  most  delicate  and  accurate  man- 
ner. By  some,  it  has  been  presumed  to  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  tbe 
visual  organ;  and  by  such  as  consider  the  ear  to  be  defective  in  func- 
tion in  those  that  are  incapable  of  appreciating  musical  tones,  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  eye  is  conceived  to  be  of  an  analogous  nature ;  and  the 
analogy  is  farther  exhibited  by  the  facts,  just  mentioned,  observed  by 
Dr.  Earle.  "  In  the  sense  of  vision,"  says  Dr.  Brown,*  "  there  is  a 
species  of  defect  very  analogous  to  the  want  of  musical  ear, — a  defect 
which  consists  in  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  incapacity,  of  distinguish- 
ing some  colours  from  each  other — and  colours  which,  to  general 
observers,  seem  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  As  the  want  of  musical  ear 
implies  no  general  defect  of  mere  quickness  of  hearing,  this  visual 
detect,  in  like  manner,  is  to  be  found  in  persons  who  are  yet  capable 
of  distinguishing,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  form,  and  the  greater  or 
less  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  object ;  and  I  may  remark,  too,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion,  that  the  want  of  musical  tone  depends  on 
causes  not  mental  but  organic,  that  in  this  analogous  case  some  at- 
tempts, not  absolutely  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
apparent  confusion  of  colours  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the  external 
orsan  of  sight." 

I)r.  Dalton,  who  believed  the  affection  to  be  seated  in  the  physical 
part  of  the  organ,  has  endeavoured  to  explain  his  own  case,  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  vitreous  humour  is  hlue^  and  therefore  absorbs  a  gre^ 
E>rtion  of  the  red  and  other  least  refrangible  rays ;  and  Sir  Dsviu 
rewster,  in  the  "Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"^  appears  to  think 

1  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencea,  April,  1845,  p.  346. 

*  Lectorei  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.,  Boston,  1826. 

*  Natural  Philosophy,  toL  i,  Optics,  p.  50,  Lond^  1829. 
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tkat  it  may  depend  upon  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  rcrtinsB,  similar  to 
tliat  observed  in  the  ears  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  hearing  notes 
above  a  certain  pitch;  but  as  this  view  is  not  contained  in  his  more 
recent  *'  Treatise  on  Optics/'  it  is  probably  no  longer  considered  by  him 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  defect  in  question— difficult  as  it  is  to  comprehend — has  always 
appeared  to  the  author  to  be  entirely  cerebral,  and  to  strikingly  re- 
semble, as  Dr.  Brown  has  suggested,  the  ^^  want  of  musical  ear. '  As 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  the  latter  is  dependent 
upon  a  defective  mental  appreciation,  the  parity  of  the  two  cases  will, 
of  coarse,  compel  us  to  refer  the  visual  defect,  or  the  want  of  the  '^  fa- 
culty of  colouring,"  to  the  same  cause.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  eye  in  these  cases  exercises  its  function  perfectly  as  regards 
the  form  and  position  of  objects,  and  the  degree  of  illumination  of 
their  different  portions.  The  only  defect  is  in  the  conception  of  colour. 
The  nerve  of  sight  is  probably  accurately  impressed,  and  the  deficiency 
is  in  the  part  of  the  brain  whither  the  impression  is  conveyed,  and 
where  perception  is  effected,  which  is  incapable  of  accurately  appreci- 
ating those  differences  between  rays,  on  which  their  colour  rests ;  and 
this  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
of  the  present  day,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel.^ 

The  mediate  or  auziliarj/  functions  of  vision  are  numerous;  hence, 
the  elevated  rank  that  has  been  assigned  to  it.  By  it,  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  direction,  position, 
magnitude,  distance,  surface,  and  motion  of  bodies.  Metaphysicians 
have  differed  greatly  in  their  views  on  this  subject;  the  majority  be- 
heving,  that,  without  the  sense  of  touch,  the  eye  is  incapal)lo  of  form- 
ing any  accurate  judgment  on  these  points;  others,  that  the  sense  of 
touch  is  no  farther  necessary  than  as  an  auxiliary;  and  that  a  correct 
appreciation  could  be  formed  by  sight  alone.  The  few  remarks  that 
may  be  necessary  on  this  subject  will  be  deferred  until  the  physical 
and  other  circumstances  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  distance,  &c.,  have 
been  canvassed. 

The  direction  or  position  of  objects  has  already  been  considered,  so 
far  as  regards  the  inverted  image  formed  by  them  on  the  retina.  The 
errors  that  arise  on  this  point  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  seldom 
give  rise  to  much  inconvenience;  yet,  whenever  the  luminous  cone  meets 
with  reflection  or  refraction  before  reaching  the  eye,  the  retina  conveys 
erroneous  information  to  the  sensorium,  and  we  experience  an  optical 
tUtuion* 

To  ascertain  the  magnittide,  distancCj  and  surface  of  bodies,  we  are 
obliged  to  take  into  consideration  several  circumstances  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  the  object, — such  as  its  apparent  size ;  the  intensity 
of  light,  shade,  and  colour ;  the  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes ; 
the  size  or  position  of  intervening  objects,  &c.  Porterfield'  enumerates 
tix  methods,  which  are  employed  in  appreciating  dbtance — 1.  The 

'  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitaoa,  art.  Light. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  ii.  409,  London,  1759. 
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apparent  magnitade  of  objects;  2.  The  Tivacity  of  their  colours;  8. 
The  distinction  of  their  smaller  parts ;  4.  The  necessary  conformation 
of  the  eyes  for  seeing  distinctly  at  different  distances ;  5.  The  direction 
of  their  axes;  and  6.  The  interposition  of  objects.  Dr.  Brown*  re- 
duces them  to  three — 1.  The  difference  of  the  affections  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  2.  The  different  affections  of  the  muscles,  employed  in  varying 
the  refracting  power  of  each  eye,  according  to  the  distance  of  objects, 
and  in  producing  that  particular  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes 
which  directs  them  both  equally  on  a  particular  object ;  and  8.  The 
previous  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  other  objects,  "which  form,  with 
that  we  are  considering,  a  part  of  one  compound  perception."  Lastly, 
Dr.  Amott*  enumerates  four  modes  by  which  this  is  effected — 1.  The 
space  and  place,  occupied  by  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  measured  by 
what  is  termed  the  vmuil  angle.  2.  The  intensity  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour.  8.  The  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light — and  4.  The  converg- 
ence of  the  axes  of  the  eyes.  This  enumeration  may  be  adopted  with 
some  slight  modifications.  The  circumstances,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
considered,  are: — 

1.  The  visual  angU^  or  that  formed  by  two  lines,  which  shave  the 

extremities  of  an  object  and  cross  at 
P'S- 127.  the  centre  of  the  crystalline ;  so  that 

the  vUual  angle^  subtended  by  the 
object,  as  A  B,  Fig.  127,  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  subtended  by  its  image 
a  6  on  the  retina.  It  is  obvious,  from 
this  figure,  that  if  all  objects  were 
equidistant  from  the  eye,  and  of  the 
same  magnitude,  they  would  subtend 
Visual  Angle.  the  Same  angle;   and  if  not  of  the 

same  magnitude,  the  difference  would 
be  accurately  indicated  by  the  difference  of  the  visual  angles  subtended 
by  them.  The  two  arrows,  however,  which  are  of  different  sizes,  sub- 
tend the  same  visual  angle,  and  are  alike  represented  on  the  retina  by 
the  image  a  b.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  visual  angle  does  not  give 
us  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  bodies,  unless  we  are 
acquainted  with  their  respective  distances  from  the  eye;  and,  con- 
versely, we  cannot  judge  accurately  of  their  distances,  without  being 
aware  of  their  magnitudes.  A  man  on  horseback,  when  near  us,  sub- 
tends a  certain  visual  angle;  but,  as  he  recedes  from  us,  the  angle  be- 
comes less  and  less;  vet  we  always  judge  accurately  of  his  size,  because 
aware  of  it  by  experience;  but  if  objects  are  at  a  great  distance,  so  as  ' 
not  to  admit  of  their  bein^  compared  with  nearer,  by  simple  vision,  we 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  illusion, — irresistibly  believing,  that  they  are 
much  smaller  than  they  really  are.  This  is  the  case  with  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  head  of  a  pin  held  close  to  the  eye  subtends  as  large  a 
visual  angle  as  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  is  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  times  bigger  than  this  earth,  and  is  eighty-six  thousand 
miles  m  diameter.     In  like  manner,  a  five-cent  piece,  held  at  some 

'  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  toI.  i.,  Boston,  1826. 
*  Elements  of  Physics,  new  Amer.  edit.,  p.  383,  Philad.,  1841. 
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dietanoe  from  the  eye,  shuts  off  the  sun,  although  its  diameter  is  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  miles.  The  sun  and  moon,  ftgai^y 
hy  subtending  nearly  the  same  visual  angle,  appear  to  us  of  nearly  the 
same  size ;  and  the  illusion  persists  in  spite  of  our  bein^  aware  of  the 
mathematical  accuracy*  with  which  it  has  been  determined,  that  the 
former  is  ninety-six  millions  of  miles  from  us,  and  the  latter  only  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  visual  angle,  again,  subtended  by 
an  object,  differs  greatly  according  to  the  position  of  the  object.  A 
sphere  has  the  same  appearance  or  bulk,  when  held  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  whatever  may  be  the  position  in  which  it  is  viewed; 
and,  accordingly,  the  visual  angle,  subtended  by  it,  is  always  identicaL 
Not  so,  however,  with  an  oval.  If  held,  so  that  the  rays  from  one  of 
its  ends  shall  impress  the  eye,  it  will  occasion  a  circular  image,  and 
subtend  a  much  smaller  angle  than  if  viewed  sideways,  when  the  image 
will  be  elliptical,  or  oval.  The  same  thing  must  occur  with  evei^ 
object,  whose  longituoinal  and  transverse  diameters  differ.  It  is 
dbvious,  that  if  any  such  object  be  held  in  a  sloping  position  towards 
the  eye,  it  will  appear  more  or  less  shortened;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  slope  of  a  mountain  or  inclined  plane  would  appear  much  greater, 
if  placed  perpendicularly  before  the  eye.  This  appearance  is  what  is 
called /ore«Aortenin^;  Wd  it  may  be  elucidated  by  the  following  figure. 
Suppose  a  man  to  be  standing  on  a  level  plain,  with  his  eye  at  c  (Fig. 
128),  looking  down  on  the  plain.  The  portion  of  the  surface  a  <2,  whicn 
is  next  to  him,  will  be  seen  without  any  foreshortening;  but  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  regard  succes- 
sively the  portions  dfyfgj 
and  g  h  oi  the  plain,  the 
angle,  subtended  by  each 
portion,  will  diminish ;  so  that 
if  the  angle  a  c  <2  be  45^,  d 
4?/willbel8^/c^8^and 
so  on;  until,  at  length,  the 
obliquity  will  be  so  great, 
that  the  angle  becomes  inappreciable.  This  is  the  cause  why,  if 
we  look  obliquely  upon  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  we  are  unable  to 
see  the  intervals  between  the 

farthest  in  the  series;  althouj^  ^is- 1^^- 

that  between  the  nearest  to  us 
may  be  readily  distinguished. 
In  all  paintings,  of  animals 
especially,  the  principle  of  fore- 
shortening has  to  be  rigidly 
attended  to;  and  it  is  owing  to  a 
neglect  of  this  that  we  see  such 
numerous  distorted  representa- 
tions—of the  human  figure 
especially.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  objects  appear 
smaller  according  to  their  dis- 
tance; hence,  the  houses  of  a  Perspective. 


Fig.  188. 


Forethortening. 
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Bireet,  or  tlie  trees  of  an  aretme,  that  are  nearest  to  ns,  or  in  the  fore- 
ground, form  the  largest  images  on  the  retina,  and  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution,  so  that,  if  we  oonld  imagine  lines  to  be  drawn  along  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  the  objects,  and  to  be  snIBeiently  prolonged,  they 
would  appear  to  meet  in  a  point,  as  in  Fig.  129. 

The  art  which  traces  objects,  with  their  rarious  degrees  of  apparent 
diminution  on  account  of  distance,  and  of  foreshortening  on  account 
of  obliquity  of  position,  is  called  perspective. 

2.  The  intensity  of  lights  skade,  and  colour. — It  has  been  shown, 
that  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  rapidly,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  body  from  which  it  emanates;  so  that  it  is  only  one-fourth  as 
powerful  when  doubly  distant,  one-sixteenth  when  quadruply  distant, 
and  so  on.  This  fact  is  early  recognised;  and  the  mind  avails  itself 
of  it  to  judge,  with  much  accuracy,  of  relatire  distances.  It  is,  how<» 
erer,  a  pregnant  source  of  optical  illusions.  In  a  bright  sunshine, 
mountains  appear  much  nearer  to  us  than  when  seen  through  the  base 
of  our  Indian  eummer.^  In  a  row  of  lamps  along  a  street,  if  one  be 
more  luminous  than  the  rest,  it  seems  to  be  the  nearest ;  and,  in  the 
night,  we  incur  the  strangest  errors  in  judging  of  the  distance  of  a 
luminous  body.  The  sky  appears  nearer  to  the  earth  directly  above, 
than  it  does  towards  the  horison ;  because  the  light  from  above  having 
to  pass  only  through  the  atmosphere  is  but.  slightly  obstructed,  whilst 
a  portion  only  of  that,  which  has  to  pass  through  the  dense  hetero- 
geneous air,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  arrives  at  the  eye.  The 
upper  part  of  the  sky  being,  therefore,  more  luminous  seems  nearer ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  we  explain,  in  part,  why  the  sun  and  moon 
appear  larger  at  rising  and  setting. 

The  shade  of  bodies  keeps  pace  with  their  intensity  of  light ;  and 
accordingly,  the  shadows  of  objects  near  us,  are  strongly  defined ;— - 
whilst  in  the  distance  they  become  confused,  and  the  light  altogether 
so  faint,  that  the  eye  at  last  sees  an  extent  of  distant  blue  mountain 
or  plain, — ^'appearing  bluish,"  says  Dr.  Arnott,*  "because  the  trans- 
parent air,  through  which  the  light  must  pass,  has  a  blue  tinge,  and 
because  the  quantity  of  light  arriving  through  the  great  extent  of  air 
is  insufficient  to  exhibit  the  detail."  "  The  ridge  called  Blue  Mount- 
ains," he  adds,  "in  Australia,  and  another  of  the  same  name  in 
America,  and  many  others  elsewhere,  Ae  not  really  blue,  for  they 
possess  all  the  diversity  of  scenery,  which  the  finest  climates  can  give ; 
but  to  the  discoverer's  eye,  bent  on  them  from  a  distance,  they  all  at 
first  appeared  blue,  and  they  have  ever  sinde  retained  the  name."  As 
regards  the  Blue  Ridge  of  America,  Dr.  Arnott  labours  under  misap- 
prehension. Within  a  very  few  miles  from  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
chain,  as  well  as  from  a  distance,  the  blue  tinge  is  perceptible,  especially 

'  A  delightful  season,  in  the  souiliern  and  western  parts  of  North  Amerioa  more  espe* 
cially,  generally  occurring  in  Ooiolier  or  November;  and  having  nothing  similar  to  it,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  nny  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  dependent  upon  some  meteorological 
oomiition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  occurs  only  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  or  from  the  warmer 
regions ;  disappearing  immediately  as  toon  as  it  Teen  to  the  north.  By  some,  this  pheno- 
menon has  been  supposed  to  be  caused,  by  the  large  fires  in  the  western  prairies;  but  the 
warmth  that  attends  the  haze  cannot  be  explained  on  tliis  hypothesis,  independently  of  other 
sufficient  objections  to  it.  *  Op.  dr.,  p.  401. 
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irhen  tbe  air  is  dense  and  clear,  soon  after  the  son  has  descended  behind 
it ;  so  that  the  name  is  as  appropriate  in  the  yicinity  as  it  was  when 
**  the  discoTcrer's  eye  was  bent  on  it  firom  a  distance/ 

It  is  obyions,  that  without  the  altemation  of  light  and  shade  we 
ehould  be  nnable  to  judge,  by  the  eye,  of  the  shape  of  bodies, — to 
distingnish  a  flat  circle  from  a  globe ;  or  any  of  the  prominences  and 
depressions,  that  are  every  where  observable.  The  nniverse  would  seem 
to  be  a  flat  sorface,  the  outlines  of  which  would  not  even  be  perceptible ; 
and  the  only  means  of  discriminating  objects  would  be  by  their  differ- 
ence of  colour.  It  is  partly  by  attending  to  the  varying  intensity  of 
light  and  shade,  that  the  painter  succeeds  in  representing  the  near  as 
well  as  the  distant  objects  in  an  extensive  landscape:  those  in  the  fore- 
ground are  made  bold  and  distinct;  whilst  the  remote  prospect  is  made 
to  become  mkdnally  less  and  less  distinct,  until  it  fades  away  in  the 
distance.     This  part  of  his  art  is  called  aerial  pertpeetive. 

3.  O&nvergtnce  of  the  axe%. — When  an  object  is  situate  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  us,  we  so  direct  the  eyes,  that  if  the  axes  were  prolonged 
they  would  meet  at  it.     This  angle,  of  course,  varies  inversely  as  the 

'  distance;  so  that  if  the  axis  be  turned  to  a  nearer  object,  the  ansle 
will  be  greater;  if  to  one  more  distant,  less.  By  this  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  axes  the  mind  is  capable  of  judging,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  near  distances.  A  definite  muscular  effort  is  required  for  each  par- 
ticular case;  and  the  difference  in  the  volition  necessary  to  effect  it 
enables  the  brain  to  discriminate,  predsely  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
judges  of  the  height  of  a  body,  by  the  muscular  action  required  to  carry 
the  axis  from  one  extremity  of  the  object  to  the  other.^  We  have  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  such  convergence  of  the  axes  is  indis- 
pensable for  judging  accurately  of  distance  in  near  vision.  If  we  fix 
a  ring  to  a  thread  suspended  from  a  beam,  or  attach  it  to  a  stand,  and 
endeavour,  with  one  eye  closed,  to  pass  a  hook,  fixed  to  the  extremity 
of  a  rod  four  or  five  feet  Ions,  into  the  ring,  we  shall  find  it  impracti- 
cable unless  by  accident  or  by  touching  the  ring  with  the  rod.  The 
hook  will  generally  be  passed  on  the  fkr  or  near  side  of  the  ring;  but 
if  we  use  both  eyes,  we  can  readily  succeed.  They,  however,  whose 
eyes  are  of  unequal  power,  cannot  succeed  with  both  eyes.  This  is 
shown  by  the  difficulty  experienced  by  those  who  have  lost  an  eye. 
M.  Magendie*  says  it  sometimes  takes  a  year,  before  they  can  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  distance  of  objects  placed  near  the  eye.  The 
author  has  known  one  or  two  interesting  examples,  in  which  the  power 
was  never  regained;  notwithstanding  every  endeavour  to  train  the 
remaining  organ. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  convergence  of  the  axes  is  no  guide 
to  us  in  estimating  objects,  which  are  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  axes 
are  nearly  parallel, — as  the  sun  and  moon,  or  any  of  the  celestial  lumi- 
naries. 

4.  Interposition  of  known  objects. — Another  mode  of  estimating  the 
magnitude  or  distance  of  objects  is  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  or  distance  of  interposed  or  neighbouring  objects;  and  if  no 

•  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  Philoi.  Transact,  for  1833.  •  Pr6ci«,  &c^  i.  88. 
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sach  objects  intervene,  the  judgment  we  form  is  apt  to  be  inaecorate. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  an  un- 
varied plain  or  the  distance  at  which  a  ship  on  the  ocean  may  be  from 
us:  it  is  abo  another  cause  why  the  sky  appears  to  us  to  be  nearer  at 
the  ssenith  than  it  is  at  the  horizon.  The  artist  avails  himself  of  this 
means  of  judging  of  magnitude  in  his  representations  of  colossal  species 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  or  of  the  works  of  human  labour 
and  ingenuity, — by  placing  a  well-known  object  alongside  of  them  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  Thus,  the  representation  of  an  elephant  or  a 
giraffe  might  convey  but  imperfect  notions  of  its  size  to  the  mind,  with- 
out that  of  its  keeper  being  added  as  a  corrective. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  numerous  objects,  that  we 
are  able  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  size  and  distance  of  those  that 
are  on  the  same  level  with  us,  than  when  they  are  either  much  above 
or  much  below  us.  The  size  and  distance  of  a  man  on  horseback  are 
easily  recognised  by  the  methods  already  mentioned,  when  he  is  riding 
before  us  on  a  dreary  plain;  the  man  and  horse  appearing  more  dimi- 
nutive, but,  being  seen  in  their  usual  position,  they  serve  as  mutual 
sources  of  comparison.  When,  however,  the  same  individual  is  viewed 
from  an  elevated  height,  his  apparent  magnitude,  like  that  of  the  objects 
around  him,  is  strikingly  less  than  the  reality.  Beautifully  and  accu- 
rately is  this  effect  depicted  by  the  great  dramatist: — 

"How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  1 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadfbl  trade  I 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock;  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight"  Enr»  Li^m. 

The  apparent  diminution  in  the  size  of  objects  seen  from  a  height  is 
not  to  be  wholly  explained  by  the  foreshortening,  which  deprives  us  of 
our  usual  modes  of  judging.  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  inter- 
veninff  bodies;  and  still  more  perhaps  to  our  not  being  accustomed  to 
view  objects  so  circumstanced.  Similar  remarks  applv  to  our  estimates 
of  the  size  and  distance  of  objects  placed  consideraoly  above  us.  A 
cross,  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty  steeple,  does  not  appear  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  real  size,  making  allowance  for  the  probable  distance;  yet 
a  singular  anomaly  occurs  here: — the  steeple  itself  seems  taller  than 
it  really  is;  and  every  one  supposes  that  it  would  extend  much  farther 
along  the  ground,  if  prostrated,  than  it  would  in  reality.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  if  the  steeple  were  laid  along  the  ground,  unsurrounded 
by  objects  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  it  would  appear 
to  be  much  shorter  than  when  erect,  on  the  principles  of  foreshortening 
already  explained.  The  cause  of  this  small  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
cross  and  upper  part  of  the  steeple  is,  that  they  pe  viewed  without  any 
surrounding  objects  to  compare  with  them:  they,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
smaller  than  they  are;  and,  seeming  smaller,  the  mind  irresistibly  refers 
them  to  a  greater  distance.    For  these  reasons,  then,  it  becomes  neces- 
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sary,  that  figures,  placed  on  lofty  columns,  should  be  of  colossal  mag- 
nitude. 

It  is  owing  partly  to  the  intervention  of  bodies,  that  the  sun  and 
moon  appear  to  us  of  greater  dimensions,  when  rising  or  setting,  although 
the  visual  angle,  subtended  by  them,  may  be  the  same.  "The  sun  and 
moon,"  says  Dr.  Amott,^  "in  appearance  from  this  earth  are  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  viz. : — each  occupying  in  the  field  of  view  about  the 
half  of  a  degree,  or  as  much  as  is  occupied  by  a  circle  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  when  held  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  from  the  eye — 
which  circle,  therefore,  at  that  distance,  and  at  any  time,  would  just 
hide  either  of  them.  Now,  when  a  man  sees  the  rising  moon  apparently 
filling  up  the  end  of  a  street,  which  he  knows  to  be  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  he  very  naturally  believes,  that  the  moon  then  subtends  a  greater 
angle  than  usual,  until  the  reflection  occurs  to  him,  that  he  is  using,  as 
a  measure,  a  street  known,  indeed,  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide,  but  of 
which  the  part  concerned,  owing  to  its  distance,  occupies  in  his  eye  a 
very  small  space.  The  width  of  the  street  near  him  may  occupy  sixty 
degrees  in  his  field  of  view,  and  he  might  see  from  between  the  houses 
many  broad  constellations  instead  of  the  moon  only ;  but  the  width  of 
the  street  afar  oflF  may  not  occupy,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  degree,  and  the  moon,  which  always  occupies  half  a 
degree,  will  there  appear  comparatively  large.  The  kind  of  illusion, 
now  spoken  of,  is  yet  more  remarkable,  when  the  moon  is  seen  rising 
near  still  larger  known  objects — for  instance,  beyond  a  tovn  or  a  hiU 
which  then  appears  within  a  luminous  circle." 

Such  are  the  chief  methods  by  which  we  form  our  judgment  of  the 
distance  and  magnitude  of  bodies; — 1st,  by  the  visual  angle — 2dly,  by 
the  intensity  of  light,  shade,  and  colour — 3dly,  by  the  convergence  of 
the  axes  of  the  eyes — and  4thly,  by  the  interposition  of  known  objects. 

The  eye  also  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  motion  of  bodies.  This  it 
does  by  the  movement  of  their  images  upon  the  retina;  by  the  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  image ;  and  by  the  altered  direction  of  the  light  in 
Teaching  the  eye.  If  a  body  be  projected  with  great  force  and  rapidity, 
we  are  incapable  of  perceiving  it; — as  in  the  case  of  a  shot  fired  from  a 
gun,  especially  when  near  us.  But  if  it  be  projected  from  a  distance, 
as  the  field  of  view  is  very  extensive,  it  is  more  easy  to  perceive  it. 
The  bombs,  sent  from  an  enemy's  encampment,  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
can  be  seen  far  in  the  air  for  some  time  before  they  fall;  and  afford 
objects  for  interesting  speculation  regarding  their  probable  destination. 

To  form  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  we  must  be 
ourselves  still.  When  sailing  on  a  river,  the  objects,  that  are  stationary 
on  the  banks,  appear  to  be  moving;  whilst  the  boat,  which  is  in  motion, 
seems  to  be  at  rest.  Bodies,  that  are  moving  in  a  straight  line  to  or 
from  us,  scarcely  appear  to  be  in  motion.  In  such  cases,  the  only  mode 
we  have  of  detecting  their  motion  is  by  the  gradual  increase  in  their 
size  and  illumination  when  they  approach  us ;  and  the  converse,  when 
they  are  receding  from  us.  If  at  a  distance,  and  the  visual  angle  be- 
tween the  extreme  points  of  observation  be  very  small,  the  motion  of  an 
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object  will  likewise  appear  extremely  slow;  hence  the  difference  between 
a  carriage  dashing  past  ns  in  the  street,  and  the  same  object  viewed 
from  a  lofty  column.  A  balloon  may  be  moving  along  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  per  hour;  yet,  except  for  its  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  size  and  intensity  of  light,  it  may  appear  to  be  at  rest;  and, 
w)ien  bodies  are  extremely  remote  from  us,  however  astonishing  may  be 
their  velocity,  it  can  scarcely  be  detected.  Thus,  the  moon  revolves 
round  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  a  minute — 
above  forty  times  swifter  than  the  fleetest  horse;  yet  her  motion,  during 
any  one  moment,  completely  escapes  detection;  and  the  remark  applies 
still  more  forcibly  to  those  luminaries,  which  are  at  a  yet  greater  di&* 
tance  from  the  earth.  These  are  cases  in  which  the  body  moves  with 
excessive  velocity,  yet  the  image  on  the  eye  is  almost  stationary ;  but 
there  are  others  in  which  the  real  motion  is  extremely  slow  and  cannot 
be  at  all  observed;  as  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock  or  watch. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  all  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  information  derived  bv  the  mind  from  the  sense  of  sight,  that 
a  strictly  intellectual  process  has  to  be  executed,  without  which  no  judg- 
ment can  be  formed;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
notion,  at  one  time  prevalent,  that  the  method  by  which  we  judge  of 
distance,  figure,  &c.,  is  instinctive  or  dependent  upon  an  original  ^4aw 
of  the  constitution,*'  and  totally  independent  of  any  knowledge  gained 
through  the  medium  of  the  external  senses.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked, that  metaphysicians  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  those, 
who  believe  that,  without  the  sense  of  touch,  the  eye  would  be  incapable 
of  forming  any  accurate  judgment  on  these  points; — and  those  who 
think,  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  no  farther  necessary  than  as  an  aux- 
iliary, and  that  a  correct  appreciation  may  be  formed  by  sight  alone. 
Messrs.  Molyneux,*  Berkeley,*  Condillac,^  &c.,  support  the  former  view; 
MM.  Gall,*  Adelon,*  &c.,  the  latter. 

Of  the  precise  condition  of  the  visual  perception  during  early  infancy, 
we  are  of  course  entirely  ignorant.  So  far  as  our  own  recollections 
would  carry  us  back,  we  have  always  been  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  magnitude,  distance,  and  figure.  Observation,  however,  of  the 
habitudes  of  infants  would  seem  to  show,  that  their  appreciation  of  these 
points — especially  of  distance — is  singularly  unprecise ;  but  whether  this 
be  owing  to  the  sense  not  yet  having  received  a  sufficient  degree  of  as- 
sistance from  touch,  or  from  want  of  the  necessary  development  in  the 
structure  or  functions  of  the  eyeball  or  its  accessory  parts,  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  judging.  The  only  succedaneum  is  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  those  who  have  been  blind  from  birth,  and  have  been 
restored  to  sight  by  a  surgical  operation,  regarding  their  visual  sensa- 
tions. Although  in  the  numerous  operations  of  this  kind,  which  have 
been  performed,  it  might  seem,  that  cases  must  have  frequently  occurred 
for  examining  into  this  question,  such  is  not  the  fact;  and  metaphysi- 
cians and  physiologists  have  generally  founded  their  observations  on  the 

1  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  cbap.  9. 

«  Essay  on  Vision,  2d  edit,  Dublin,  1709.  »  Trait^  des  Sensations,  Part  L 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  i.  80,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  edit,  cit,  i.  466. 
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well  known  case  described  by  Mr.  Cheselden.^  The  subject  of  this  was  a 
Tonng  gentleman,  who  was  born  blind,  or  lost  his  sight  so  early,  that  he 
had  no  remembrance  of  fever  having  seen;  and  was  "couched," — so  says 
Cheselden, — "  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age."  M.  Magen- 
die'  affirms,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  was 
not  for  cataract,  but  consisted  in  the  incision  of  the  pupillary  membrane. 
It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  Cheselden  must  b^  the  best  possible 
authority  on  this  subject.  "When  he  first  saw,"  says  Cheselden,  "he 
was  so  far  from  making  any  judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought 
all  objects  whatever  touched  his  eyes  (as  he  expressed  it),  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  skin,  and  thought  no  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which 
were  smooth  and  regular,  though  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their 
shape,  or  guess  what  it  was  m  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to  him.  He 
knew  not  the  shape  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  how- 
ever different  in  shape  or  magnitude;  but  upon  being  told  what  things 
were,  whose  form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  ob- 
serve, that  he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to 
learn  at  once,  he  forgot  many  of  them;  and  (as  he  said),  at  first  he 
learned  to  know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  things  in  a  day.  At  first 
he  could  bear  but  very  little  light,  and  the  things  he  saw  he  thought 
extremely  large ;  but,  upon  seeing  things  larger,  those  first  seen  he  con- 
ceived less,  never  being  able  to  imagine  any  lines  beyond  the  bounds  he 
saw:  the  room  he  was  in,  he  said,  he  knew  to  be  but  part  of  the  house, 
yet  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  whole  house  could  look  bigger." 

A  much  more  interesting  case,  in  many  respects,  than  this,  which 
has  always  appeared  to  us  too  poetical,  was  laid  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  in  1826,  by  Dr.  Wardrop.^  It  was  that  of  a  lady 
born  blind,  who  received  sight  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  by  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  pupil.  During  the  first  months  of  her  infancy,  this 
lady  was  observed  to  have  something  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  her 
eyes;  and,  when  about  six  months  old,  a  Parisian  oculist  operated  on 
both  eyes,  with  the  effect  of  complete  destruction  of  the  one,  and  not 
the  slightest  improvement  of  the  other.  From  this  time,  she  continued 
totally  blind,  being  merely  able  to  distinguish  a  very  light  from  a  very 
dark  room,  but  without  the  power  of  perceiving  even  the  situation  of 
the  window  through  which  the  light  entered;  although  in  sunshine,  or 
bright  moonlight,  she  knew  its  direction :  she  was,  the#efore,  in  greater 
darkness  than  the  boy  in  Cheselden's  case,  who  knew  black,  white,  and 
scarlet,  apart  from  each  other;  and,  when  in  a  good  light,  had  that 
degree  of  sight,  which  usually  exists  in  an  eye  affected  with  cataract; 
whilst  in  this  lady  the  pupil  was  completely  shut  up,  so  that  no  light 
could  reach  the  retina,. except  such  rays  as  could  pass  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  iris.  After  a  third  operation  had  been  performed  for 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  she  returned  from  Dr.  Wardrop's 
house  in  a  carriage,  with  her  eyes  covered  by  only  a  loose  piece  of 
silk.  The  first  thing  she  noticed  was  a  hackney-coach  passing  by, 
when  she  exclaimed,  "  What  is  that  large  thing  that  has  passed  by 

1  PhikMophical  Transactions,  No.  402,  p.  477,  fbr  1728 ;  and  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  13th  edit,  Lond.,  1793. 
s  Precis,  &0.,  i.  99.  *  Philosoph.  Transact,  1826,  p.  529. 
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US?"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  requested  her  brother  to  show 
her  his  watch,  when  she  looked  at  it  a  considerable  time,  holding  it 
close  to  her  eye.  "  She  was  asked  what  she  saw,  and  she  said  there  was 
a  dark  and  a  bright  side;  she  pointed  to  the  hour  of  twelve  and  smiled. 
Her  brother  asked  her  if  she  saw  anything  more;  she  replied  yes,  and 
pointed  to  the  hour  of  six,  and  to  the  hands  of  the  watch.  She  then 
looked  at  the  chain  and  seals,  and  observed  that  one  of  the  seals  was 
bright,  which  was  the  case,  being  a  solid  piece  of  rock  crystal."  On 
the  third  day,  she  observed  the  doors  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  asked  if  they  were  red.  They  were  of  an  oak  colour.  In  the 
evening  she  looked  at  her  brother's  face,  and  said  she  saw  his  nose ; 
he  asked  her  to  touch  it,  which  she  did:  he  then  slipped  a  handker- 
chief over  his  face,  and  asked  her  to  look  again,  when  she  playfully 
pulled  it  off,  and  asked,  "  What  is  that?"  On  the  thirteenth  day,  she 
walked  out  with  her  brother  in  the  streets  of  London,  distinctly  dis- 
tinguishing the  street  from  the  foot  pavement,  and  stepping  from  one 
to  the  other,  like  a  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  her  eyes. 
"  Eighteen  days  after  the  last  operation,"  says  Dr.  Wardrop,  "  I  at- 
tempted to  ascertain,  by  a  few  experiments,  her  precise  notions  of  the 
colour,  size,  and  forms,  positions,  motions,  and  distances  of  external 
objects.  As  she  could  only  see  with  one  eye,  nothing  could  be  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  question  of  double  vision.  She  evidently  saw 
the  difference  of  colours;  that  is,  she  received  and  was  sensible  of 
different  impressions  from  different  colours.  When  pieces  of  paper, 
one  and  a  half  inch  square,  differently  coloured,  were  presented  to 
her,  she  not  only  distinguished  them  at  once  from  one  another,  but 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  some  colours,  liking  yellow  most,  and  then 
pale  pink.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that,  when  desirous  of  examin- 
ing an  object,  she  had  considerable  difficulty  in  directing  her  eye  to 
it,  and  finding  out  its  position,  moving  her  hand  as  well  as  her  eye 
in  various  directions,  as  a  person,  when  blindfolded  or  in  the  dark, 
gropes  with  his  hand  for  what  he  wishes  to  touch.  She  also  distin- 
guished a  large  from  a  small  object,  when  they  were  both  held  up 
before  her  for  comparison.  She  said  she  saw  different  forms  in  va- 
rious objects,  which  were  shown  to  her.  On  asking  what  she  meant 
by  different  forms,  such  as  long,  round,  and  square,  and  desiring  her 
to  draw  with  h*  finger  those  forms  on  her  other  hand,  and  then  pre- 
senting to  her  eye  the  respective  forms,  she  pointed  to  them  exactly; 
she  not  only  •distinguished  small  from  large  objects,  but  knew  what 
was  meant  by  above  and  below;  to  prove  which,  a  figure  drawn  with 
ink  was  placed  before  her  eye,  having  one  end  broad  and  the  other  nar- 
row, and  she  saw  the  positions  as  they  really  were,  and  not  invert- 
ed [! !].  She  could  also  perceive  motions  ;  for  when  a  glass  of  water 
was  placed  on  the  table  before  her,  on  approaching  her  hand  near  it, 
it  was  moved  quickly  to  a  greater  distance,  upon  which  she  imme- 
diately said,  *  You  move  it;  you  take  it  away.*  She  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  distance  of  any  object ;  for, 
when  an  object  was  held  close  to  her  eye,  she  would  search  for  it  by 
stretching  her  hand  far  beyond  its  position,  while  on  other  occasions  she 
groped  dose  to  her  own  face  for  a  thing  far  remote  from  hen" 
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The  particulars  of  this  case  have  been  given  at  some  length,  inas- 
much as  they  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Bostock* — and  apparently  by  Dr. 
Wardrop  himself — as  strikingly  confirmatory  of  those  of  Cheselden, 
than  which  we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  dissimilar.  It  will 
have  been  noticed,  that,  from  the  very  first  after  the  reception  of 
sight,  she  formed  an  imperfect  judgment  of  objects,  and  even  of  dis- 
tances, although  she  was  devoid  of  the  elements  necessary  for  arriving 
at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  latter, — the  sight  of  both  eyes.  This 
was,  doubtless,  the  chief  cause  of  that  groping  for  objects  described  by 
Dr.  Wardrop.  Of  forms,  too,  she  must  have  had  at  least  an  imperfect 
notion,  for  we  find,  that  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  operation,  she 
stepped  from  the  elevated  foot-pavement  to  the  street,  "  like  a  person 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  her  eyes." 

The  case  is,  we  think,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  sight 
does  not  require  much  education  to  judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  of 
the  position,  magnitude,  distance,  surface,  and  motion  of  bodies;  and 
that,  by  a  combination  of  the  methods  already  pointed  out,  or  of  some 
of  them,  this  imperfect  knowledge  is  obtained  without  the  aid  of  any 
of  the  other  senses;  but  is  of  course  acquired  more  easily  and  accu- 
rately with  their  assistance,  especially  with  that  of  touch.  What  other 
than  visual  impressions  could  have  communicated  to  the  mind  of  Miss 
Biffin — whose  case  was  referred  to  under  another  head — the  accurate 
and  minute  information  she  possessed  regarding  the  bodies  surrounding 
"her  at  all  distances  ?  Or  how  does  the  animal,  immediately  after  birth, 
acquire  its  knowledge  of  distance  ?  We  observe  the  young  of  certain 
animals,  immediately  after  they  are  extruded  from  the  uterus,  turn 
round  and  embrace  the  maternal  teat;  whilst  others,  as  the  partridge, 
follow  the  mothei^  in  a  short  time  after  they  have  burst  the  shell.  The 
experience  required  for  obtaining  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  distance, 
shape,  &c.,  must,  therefore,  be  trifling;  although  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance may  demand  numerous  and  careful  comparisons.  This  first  degree 
of  knowledge  is  probably  obtained,  by  comparing  the  visual  angle  with 
the  intensity  of  light,  shade,  and  colour, — the  more  accurate  appre- 
ciation following  the  use  of  the  other  methods  already  described.  That 
the  convergence  of  the  axes  requires  education  is  demonstrated  by  the 
case  of  the  infant.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  eyeballs  harmonize 
instinctively  in  their  parallel  motions ;  but  the  convergence  requires  an 
effort  of  volition,  and  it  is  some  time  before  it  can  be  effected,  which  is 
probably  th^  great  cause  of  the  mal-appreciation  of  near  distances,  that 
we  notice  in  the  infant ;  whilst  it  seems  to  exhibit  its  capability  of 
judging  more  correctly  of  objects,  that  are  somewhat  more  remote; 
and  where  less  convergence,  and  consequently  less  muscular  effort,  is 
necessary. 

The  numerous  optical  illitsionSj  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
describe  in  the  progress  of  the  preceding  remarks,  will  render  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  but  few  under  this  head.  It  has  already  been  said, 
that  we  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  progress  of  light  to  the  eye  is 

'  Physiology,  3d  edit^  p.  703,  Lond.,  1836.  See,  also,  the  case  of  a  gentleman  born  blind, 
and  successfally  operated  upon  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Franz,  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  1840-41,  No.  46. 
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always  in  a  straight  line  from  the  luminous  object;  and,  accordingly,  if 
the  course  of  the  rays  be  modified  before  they  reach  the  organ,  we  fall 
into  an  optical  illusion.  Such  modifications  arise  either  from  the  re- 
flection or  refraction  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  object  that  causes 
the  sensation.  By  reflection  of  the  rays,  we  experience  the  illusion 
caused  by  mirrors.  A  ray  of  light,  K  C,  Fig.  77,  falling  upon  a  plane 
mirror,  I  J,  is  reflected  back  in  the  same  line ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
object  does  not  appear  to  be  at  K,»  but  at  E.  Again,  a  ray  of  light, 
proceeding  obliquely  from  B,  and  impinging  on  a  plane  mirror  at  C,  is 
reflected  in  the  direction  of  0  A;  but  to  the  eye  at  A,  the  object  B 

appears  to  be  at  H,  in  the  prolon- 
Fig.  130.  gation  of  the  ray  that  reaches  the 

eye. 
gj_ -g  ^  If  *^^e  mirror  be  concave,  the 


:^E 


object  appears  magnifled,  provided 
the  light  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  o^ect,  as  A  B,  Fig.  130,  be 

J>\ reflected  to  an  eye  at  F,  and  that 

Concave  Mirror.  from  the  lower  part  of  the  object 

meet  the  other  at  this  point.  To 
an  eye  so  placed,  the  object  appears  magnified  and  seems  to  be  at  C 
D,  or  in  the  prolongation  of  the  rays  vhich  fall  upon  the  cornea.  If 
the  mirror  be  convex  (Fig.  131),  for  like  reasons,  the  cross  will  seem 
to  be  smaller. 

The  cornea  constitutes  a  mirror  of  this  class,  in  which  we  have  an 
accurate  miniature  representation  of  objects. 

Bays  that  are  refracted  in  passing  through 
Fig.  131.  different  media,  give  rise  to  visual  illusions. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  ray  from  an  object  at 
F,  Fig.  77,  in  the  pool  of  water,  I  J,  does 
not  proceed  into  the  air  in  the  direction  of 
F  C  0,  but  in  that  of  the  line  F  C  A;  and  if 
we  suppose  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  A,  the 
object  will  not  be  seen  at  F,  but  will  appear 
Convex  Mirror.  to  be  at/;  the  pool  will,  Consequently,  appear 

shallower  than  it  really  is,  by  the  space  at 
which/  is  situate  above  the  bottom.  We  can  now  understand  why 
rivers  appear  less  deep  than  they  are,  when  viewed  obliquely;  and  why 
the  lower  end  of  a  pole,  immersed  in  water,  should,  when  seen  obliquely, 
appear  to  be  bent  towards  the  surface.  In  shooting  fish  in  the  water, 
or  in  attempting  to  harpoon  them,  this  source  of  error  has  to  be  cor- 
rected. Birds,  t90,  that  live  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  have 
to  learn,  from  experience,  to  obviate  the  optical  illusion;  or  to  descend 
perpendicularly  upon  their  prey,  in  which  direction,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  refraction  takes  place.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  fish  that  leap  out 
of  the  streams  to  catch  objects  in  the  air.  The  Ohsetodon  roBtratnSy 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  frequents  the  sea-shores  in  the  East 
Indies:  when  it  observes  a  fly  sitting  on  the  plants  that  grow  in  shallow 
water  it  swims  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  then,  with  sur- 
prising dexterity,  ejects  out  of  its  tubular  mouth  a  single  drop  of  water. 
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which  never  fails  to  strike  the  fly  into  the  sea,  where  it  soon  becomes 
its  prey.*  Hommel — a  Dutch  governor — put  some  of  these  fish  into  a 
tub  of  water,  and  pinned  a  fly  on  a  stick  within  their  reach.  He  daily 
saw  the  fish  shoot  at  the  fly,  and  with  such  dexterity,  that  they  never 
failed  to  hit  the  mark.^  Pallas  describes  the  Siama  jaculatrix  as 
securing  flies  by  a  similar  contrivance.^ 

If  the  light,  before  reaching  the  eye,  passes  through  bodies  of  a  len- 
ticular shape,  it  undergoes  modifications,  which  have  given  occasion  to 
the  formation  of  useful  instruments  devised  for  modifying  the  sphere 
of  vision.  If  the  lens  be  double  convex,  the  body,  seen  through  it, 
appears  larger  than  it  is,  from  the  illusion,  so  often  referred  to,  that 
we  always  refer  the  object  in  the  direction  of  the  line  that  impinges 
upon  the  retina.  The  object,  consequently,  appears  to  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. (See  Fig.  83.)  For  the  same  reasons  an  object  seems  smaller 
to  the  eye  at  A,  Fig.  80,  when  viewed  through  a  double  concave  lens. 
Again,  if  the  light,  before  reaching  the  cornea,  be  made  to  pass  through 
a  diaphanous  body,  which  is  itself  coloured,  and  consequently  allows 
only  the  rays  of  its  own  colour  to  traverse  it,  the  object  is  not  seen  of 
its  proper  colour,  but  of  that  of  the  transparent  body. 

An  impression  of  light  continues  to  affect  the  retina  for  some  time 
after  the  impression  has  ceased,  certainly  for  the  sixth  part  of  a  second.^ 
If,  therefore,  a  live  coal  be  whirled  round,  six  or  seven  times  in  a  second, 
it  will  seem  to  be  a  continuous  circle  of  fire.  It  is  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  meteors  seem  to  form  a  line  of  light — as  in  the  case 
of  the  falling  star;  and  that  the  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  a  sky- 
rocket in  its  course  through  the  air.  We  have  an  elucidation  of  the 
same  fact  in  the  instrument  or  toy — called,  by  Dr.  Paris,  thaumatrope — 
which  consists  of  a  circle,  cut  out  of  a  card,  and  having,  two  silken 
strings  attached  to  opposite  points  of  its  diameter :  by  twisting  these 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  card  may  be  twirled  round  with  consider- 
able velocity.  If  we  make  on  one  side  a  black  stripe  as  in  the  marginal 
figure  132,  and  on  the  other  side  one  at  right  angles  to  it.  Fig.  133,  and 
cause  the  card  to  revolve  rapidly,  we  shall  see  a  cross.  And  if  on  one  side 

Fig.  132.  Fig.  133. 


Thaumatrope. 

of  the  card  a  chariot  is  drawn — and  on  the  other  a  charioteer,  and  the  card 
be  twirled  round  six  or  seven  times  in  a  second,  the  charioteer  will  be 
seen  in  the  chariot, — the  duration  of  the  impressions  on  the  retina  being 

>  Fleming's  Philos.  of  Zoology,  i.  195.  «  Philo^  Trans.,  liv.  89. 

»  Philos.  Trans.,  Ivi.  186;  also,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  Amer. 
edit.,  i.  205,  New  York,  1832. 

<  D'Arcy,  M^moires  de  rAcaderoiedesScienoes,  p.  439,  Paris,  1765;  and  Plateau,  Annates 
de  Chimie,  &c.,  yoL  Iviii.  p.  401. 
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such  as  to  cause  the  figures,  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the  card,  to  be  seen 
at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  phantasmascope,  phenakistiscope  and 
anorthoscope,  act  upon  similar  principles.^ 

It  is  by  accurate  attention  to  various  optical  illusions,  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy  on  which  they  are  founded,  that  many  of 
them  can  be  produced  in  the  arts  at  pleasure.  Fainting  is,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  depicting  on  canvass  the  various  optical  errors,  which 
we  are  habitually  incurring. 

To  conclude : — ^the  sense  of  sight  differs  materially  in  the  scale  of 
animals :  in  few  is  the  organization  more  perfect  or  the  function  better 
executed  than  in  man.  Situate  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  the  organ  of  vision  is  capable  of  directing  its  regards  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface:  the  axes  of  the  two  organs  can  be  converged  upon 
objects  in  various  situations,  which  cannot  be  done  by  many  animals; 
and  they  are  very  movable  under  the  domination  of  a  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  admirable  arrangement.  Still,  the  eye  is  not  as  delicately 
organized  as  in  some  animals,  which  are  capable  of  seeing  objects  at  a 
distance  that  would  be  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  visual  powers  of 
man. 

Like  the  other  senses,  sight  can  be  exerted  actively  and  passively; 
hence  the  difference  between  simply  seeing^  and  looking.  In  the  latter, 
the  eye  is  directed  to  the  object  by  the  proper  muscles;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  nerve  may  be  aroused  to  a  more  accurate  and  deli- 
cate reception  of  impressions,  as  we  have  reason  for  believing  is  the 
case  in  the  other  senses.  Like  them,  it  admits  of  great  improvement 
by  education.  The  painter,  and  the  worker  in  colours  are  capable  of 
nice  discrimination,  and  detect  the  minutest  shades  of  difference  with 
great  facility.  In  savage  life,  where  the  tracks  or  marks  through  the 
almost  interminable  forests,  or  over  the  pathless  wilds,  are  the  only 
guides,  the  greatest  acuteness  of  vision  is  necessary ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  the  North  American  Indian,  in  this  respect,  eminently  distin- 
guished. The  mariner,  too,  accustomed  to  look  out  for  land,  or  for  a 
hostile  sail,  detects  it  in  the  distant  horizon  long  before  it  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  landsman,  and  appreciates  its  distance  and  course  with 
signal  accuracy,— education,  in  this  case,  not  only  communicating  to 
his  eye  facility  in  being  impressed,  but  improving  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  estimation  of  distances  is  arrived  at. 

ADDITIONAL  SENSES. 

The  five  senses  constitute  so  many  special  nervous  systems,  each 
concerned  in  its  appropriate. function;  and,  although  conveying  ideas  of 
the  external  world  to  the  brain,  and  connected  with  that  organ,  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  it.  The  generality  of  physiologists 
admit  these  five  only;  but  some  have  suggested  others,  differing,  in 
general,  from  the  five,  in  having  no  organ  at  the  surface  of  the  body 
exclusively  concerned  in  the  function.  Buffon  regarded  as  a  Bixth  sense 
the  intense  sensation  experienced  during  the  venereal  act;  but  this  can 

'  M&Uer,  PriDciplet  of  Physios  and  Meteorology,  p.  310,  PhiUuL,  1848. 
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enly  be  esteemed  a  peculiar  variety  of  tact  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  genital  organs, — diflTering  from  ordinary  tact  in  those  parts,  in 
requiring  in  both  sexes  a  special  condition  of  the  membrane;  and,  in  the 
male,  one  sach,  that  the  sperm,  when  excreted,  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary impression  upon  it;  and,  consequently,  appertaining  to  both  the 
external  and  internal  sensations ; — the  state  of  the  membrane  being 
referable  to  the  latter,  and  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  the  sperm  to  the 
former.  Some  have  spoken  of  a  Bense  of  heat  and  cold: — this  has  been 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  tact;— others  of  a  muscular  sensey  by 
which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  motions  that  muscular  contractions 
give  rise  to,  and  learn  to  apportion  the  effort  to  the  degree  of  effect  to 
be  produced.  Animal  magnetizers  have  suggested  a  sixth  sense,  to  which 
man  owes  the  capability  of  i)eing  acted  upon  by  them:  but  this  is  suppo- 
sititious, and  the  facts  admit  of  a  more  ready  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. A  sense  of  hunger  has  been  described  as  situate  at  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach : — a  sense  of  thirst  in  the  oesophagus,  and  a  pnett^ 
matic  sense  in  the  lungs ;  but  these  are  rather  internal  sensations. 

The  German  physiologists  have  suggested  another  sense,  which  they 
iQrm  coenaesthesisy  Gemeingefuhl,  Semeinsinn,  Korpergefuhl, 
Lebenssinn,  Individualitatssinn,  and  Selbstgef  lihl  (^'common 
feeling,  common  sensation,  bodily  feeling,  feeling  of  life,  sense  of  life, 
sense  of  individuality,  and  self-feeling**).  This  is  not  seated  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  body,  but  over  the  whole  system :  hence  termed 
"common."  It  is  indicated  by  the  lightness  and  buoyancy,  which  we 
occasionally  experience,  apparently  without  any  adequate  cause;  as  well 
as  l^y  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  fatigue  unconnected  with  muscular  action 
or  disease.  To  it,  likewise,  belong  the  involuntary  shuddering,  glow, 
and  chilliness,  experienced  under  like  circumstances.  It  is  manifestly 
one  of  the  numerous  internal  sensations,  felt  by  the  frame,  and  every 
portion  of  it,  according  as  they  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  or 
labouring  under  irritation  or  oppression;  but  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  or  sixth  sense.  ^ 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  certain  animals  may  possess  other  senses 
than  the  five.  Of  this  we  can  have  no  positive  evidence.  We  are 
devoid  of  the  means  of  judging  of  their  sensations ;  and  if  we  meet 
with  an  additional  organ,  which  seems  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  we 
have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  guide  us.  IJnder  the  sense  of  touch  it 
was  said,  that  the  bat  is  found  to  be  capable  of  avoiding  obstacles 
placed  in  its  way  intentionally,  when  the  eyes,  nostrils,  &c.,  have  been 
closed  up ;  and  that  it  readily  returns  to  the  holes  in  caverns  to  which 
it  is  habituated.  Spallanzani  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  its  being 
possessed  of  a  sixth  sense.  We  have  seen,  that  the  circumstance  is 
explicable  by  unusual  delicacy  of  one  of  the  external  senses. 

Again ;  the  accuracy  with  which  migratory  animals  return  to  their 
accustomed  haunts,  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  sense  of  locality. 

Quadrupeds,  the  ape  not  excepted,  have  two  bones  in  the  face,  in 

*  Purkinje,  art.  Coensesthesis,  in  Encycl.  WOrjerb.  der  M edicinisch.  Wissenschaft,  viii.  1 16, 
Berlip,  1832;  and  Mailer's  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  P.  v.  p.  1087,  London,  1839. 
See,  also,  E.  H.  Weber,  art.  Tastsion  und  das  Gemeingefdhl,  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch 
der  Pbysioiogiei  22ste  Lieferung,  s.  562,  Brauoschweig,  1849. 
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addition  to  those  found  in  man.  These  contain  the  roots  of  the  dentes 
incisores,  when  such  are  present ;  but  they  also  exist  in  animals  that 
are  destitute  of  teeth.  They  are  termed  088a  intermaxiUaria^  09sa 
incisortaj  and  ossa  labialia;  and  are  situate,  as  their  names  import,  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  and  between  the  ossa  maxillaria  or  jaw 
bones.  Jacobson*  considers  them  to  be  an  organ  of  sense,  as  they 
communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  are  largely  supplied  with  vessels 
and  nerves.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  esteemed  a  sensitive  apparatus, 
connected  with  the  season  of  love  in  animals ;  and,  by  other  naturalists, 
as  a  sense  intermediate  between  those  of  taste  and  smell,  and  intended 
to  guide  the  animal  in  the  proper  selection  of  food.  It  need  hardly 
be  said,  that  this  is  all  imaginary. 

M.  Adelon,^  it  was  remarked,  makes  two  divisions  of  the  external 
sensations: — those  that  convey  information  to  the  mind;  and  those 
that  do  not.  The  former  have  engaged  attention ;  the  latter  will  not 
occupy  us  long.  They  comprise  but  two — itching  and  tickling.  Both 
of  these  occur  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes^  and  near  the  com- 
munication of  the  latter  with  the  skin ;  or,  in  other  words,  near  the 
termination  of  the  outlets  which  they  line.  Itching^  however,  is  not 
always  an  external  sensation, — that  is,  not  always  caused  by  the  contact 
of  a  body  external  to  it.  It  frequently  arises  from  an  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  organic  actions  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  experienced,  as 
in  cutaneous  affections ;  in  itching  at  the  nose  produced  by  irritation 
in  the  intestinal  canal ;  itching  of  the  glans  penis  in  cases  of  calcidi 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  &c. ;  but  commonly  the  sensation  is  caused  by 
an  extraneous  body,  and  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  scratch,  no  matter 
how  it  may  be  caused.  When  it  arises  extraneously,  it  can  generally 
be  readily  allayed ;  but,  when  dependent  upon  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  texture  of  the  part,  it  becomes  a  true  disease,  and  the  source  of 
much  suffering.  If  the  itching  be  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  motion, 
or  of  purring  in  the  part,  it  is  called  tingling.  This  kind  of  purring 
often  occurs  without  itching. 

Tickling  or  titillation  is  always  caused  by  the  contact  of  some  ex- 
traneous substance ;  and  is  therefore  a  true  external  sensation.  Although 
occurring  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  commencement  or  termination  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  all  parts  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it;  and 
some, — as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  genital  organs, — are  only,  or 
chiefly  so,  under  special  circumstances.  The  sides,  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  are  the  most  sensitive  in  this  respect ;  not,  per- 
haps, because  the  nerves  are  more  numerous  in  those  parts,  but  because, 
owing  to  thinness  or  suppleness  of  skin,  or  to  other  inappreciable  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  more  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  excitation.  We 
find,  too,  that  individuals  differ  as  much  as  the  parts  of  the  body  do  in 
this  respect ; — some  being  not  ticklish^  or  incapable  of  being  thrown 
into  the  spasm,  which  the  act, — nay,  even  the  threatening  of  the  act, 
—produces  in  others.  Cases  are  on  record,  in  which  prolonged  titilla- 
tion has  caused  general  convulsions,  and  even  death.     Le  Cat'  terms 

1  Annales  du  Mas^,  zviii.  412. 

t  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  2de  ^it.,  i.  481,  Paris,  1829. 

*  Tnix6  det  Sens,  Paris,  1767. 
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it  an  hennaphroditic  sensation,  inasmach  as,  whilst  it  excites  laughter^ 
it  is  insupportable;  and,  consequently,  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
pleasure  and  pain. 

c.  Internal  Semations. 

The  external  sensations  make  us  acquainted  with  the  universe  sur- 
rounding us ;  and  convey  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  that 
can  be,  in  any  manner,  inservient  to  our  necessities.  .  Such  necessities 
have,  however,  to  be  suggested  to  the  mind,  before  it  reacts  through 
the  aid  of  the  organs  of  prehension  or  otherwise  on  external  bodies, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  internal  or  organic  sensations. 

Without  the  intervention  of  an  external  cause,  every  organ  of  the 
body  is  capable  of  transmitting  to  the  encephalon  a  number  of  diflferent 
impressions,  many  of  which  impel  the  organs  to  acts  that  are  necessary 
not  only  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species,  but 
also  for  the  perfect  developement  of  the  faculties.  Such  are  the  sensa- 
tions of  hunger  and  thirst ;  the  impulse  that  leads  to  the  union  of  the 
sexes ;  and  the  feeling  we  have  of  the  necessity  for  intermission  in  the 
exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  the  intellect.  They  have  been  divided 
into  three  species  by  some  physiologists ; — the  first  arousing,  or  giving 
impulse  to,  the  action  of  organs,  and  warning  the  brain  of  the  different 
necessities  of  the  system.  They  have  been  called  wants  or  instinctive 
desires.^  Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  urine  and 
fbces;  that  of  respiration,  the  venereal  appetite  {le  gSn^siquCj  amour 
]physique)y  accouchement^  &c.  They  belong  to  those  that  arise,  when 
it  is  necessary  the  organs  should  act. — The  second  occur  during  the 
action  of  organs.  They  are  often  obscure,  but  sometimes  acute. 
Amongst  these  are  the  impressions  accompanying  the  different  excre- 
tions,— as  of  the  sperm,  urine,  &c.  (although,  as  we  have  seen,  these 
partly  belong  to  the  external  sensations);  the  impressions  that  warn 
us  of  our  partial  or  general  movements,  of  the  progress  of  digestion, 
and  of  intellectual  labours.  The  last  succeed  to  the  action  of  organs, 
especially  when  such  action  has  been  too  long  continued ;  hence  the 
inward  feeling  of  fatigue  after  too  long  exertion  of  the  functions  of 
the  senses,  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  of  the  organs  of 
muscular  motion;  the  necessity  of  repose  after  prolonged  muscular 
exertion ;  and  of  sleep^  to  recruit  the  nervous  system,  and  to  fit  it  for 
the  exertions  it  has  to  make  during  the  waking  condition. 

The  mode  in  which  these  sensations  are  effected  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  external  sensations.  There  is  an  impression  on  the  part  to 
which  the  sensation  is  referred;  an  action  of  perception  accomplished 
by  the  encephalon;  and  one  of  transmisHon,  executed  by  a  nerve 
passing  between  the  two.  The  last  two  actions  are  probably  executed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  external  sensations.  The  first,  or  the 
mode  in  which  the  impression  is  effected,  and  the  character  of  the  im- 
pression itself,  are  more  obscure.  In  the  external  sensations,  we  can 
refer  the  impression  to  a  known  irritant, — special  in  some  of  the  senses: 

*■  Adelon,  art.  BesoinSi  in  Diet  de  M^ecine,  L  367,  Pluris,  1831;  and  Pbysiologie  do 
rHomme,  i.  482. 
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— ^more  general  in  others.  We  know,  that  light  impresses  the  retina ; 
— aerial  undulations  the  acoustio  nerve,  &c. ;  but,  in  the  internal  sen- 
sations or  sentiments,  as  some  of  the  French  writers  term  them,  the 
source  of  the  irritation  is  in  some  modified  action  of  the  part  itself,  in 
the  very  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  hence  the  result  is  said  to  be  organic. 
In  the  internal  sensation  of  hunger,  for  example,  the  impression  is  en- 
gendered in  the  organ, — how,  we  know  not, — is  thence  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  and  the  sensation  is  not  effected  until  the  latter  has  acted. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  internal  sensations.  They  differ,  in 
other  respects,  also,  from  the  external.  Whilst  the  latter  may  be 
entirely  passive,  or  rendered  active  by  volition,  without  either  action 
being  the  cause  of  particular  pleasure  or  inconvenience,  the  former  are 
little  influenced  by  volition.  Constituting  the  wants — the  instinctive 
desires — which  impel  to  acts,  that  are  necessary  for  the  preservation 
and  full  developement  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species,  such  in- 
dependence is  of  course  essential.  On  many  of  them,  however,  habit 
or  accustomed  volition  has  a  certain  degree  of  influence;  and  they  can 
unquestionably  be  augmented  or  moderated  by  licentious  indulgence 
or  restraint.  The  influence  of  habit  is  exemplified  by  the  regularity 
with  which  the  appetite  returns  at  stated  intervals ;  and  by  the  differ- 
ence between  that  of  the  gourmand  and  of  the  temperate  individual. 
It  is  most  strikingly  evidenced,  however,  in  its  influence  over  the 
moral  wants ;  which  may  even  spring  up  from  social  indulgence,  and 
hence  are  not  instinctive  or  organic.  We  are  every  day  compelled 
to  witness  the  striking  difference  between  the  individuail  who  practises 
restraint  upon  his  wants,  and  the  libertine,  who,  like  the  animals  sur- 
rounding him,  gives  unbridled  sway  to  his  natural  and  acquired  appe- 
tites. 

All  the  internal  sensations,  when  satisfied  or  responded  to  in  mode- 
ration, communicate  a  feeling  of  pleasure;  but  if  resisted,  pain  re- 
sults. If  hunger  be  prolonged,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness, which  rapidly  abates  after  food  is  received  into  the  stomach ;  but 
if  satiety  be  produced,  uneasiness  follows ;  and  this  applies  to  all  the 
appetites  or  wants.  The  special  internal  sensations  will  engage  us, 
when  the  functions  to  which  they  belong  fall  under  consideration. 
Like  the  external  sensations,  they  must,  of  course,  administer  to  the 
intellect,  to  an  extent  which  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Their  influence 
and  nature  were  entirely  neglected  until  of  comparatively  late  years, 
when  attention  was  directed  to  them  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
MM.  Cabanis^  and  of  Destutt- Tracy  ;*  and  they  now  form  subjects  for 
interesting  speculation,  with  the  metaphysician  more  especially. 

The  morbid  sensations  belong  more  particularly  to  pathology;  a 
brief  notice  of  them  will  consequently  be  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
They  are  comprised  under  the  term  pain.  In  its  enlarged  significa- 
tion, this  word,  as  is  well  known,  means  every  uneasy  or  disagreeable 
sensation  or  moral  affection; — thus  including  sadness,  anger,  terror, 
as  well  as  the  painful  impressions  felt  in  the  extremities  or  trunks  of 

*■  Rapport  du  Physique  et  du  Morale  de  rHomme,  torn,  ii,  Paris,  1802. 
*  El^tnens  dld^logie,  2de  Mt,  Paris,  1804. 
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the  nerves.  It  is  the  latter  only — or  physical  pain — ^that  concerns  us 
at  present.  Like  every  other  sensation,  although  it  may  be  referred 
exclusively  to  the  part  impressed,  pain  requires  the  intervention  of  the 
encephalon  ;  for  if  the  nerves,  proceeding  from  a  part  to  that  organ, 
be  cut,  tied,  compressed,  or  stupefied  by  narcotics ;  or  if  the  action  of 
the  brain  itself  be  blunted  from  any  cause,  as  by  the  use  of  opium, 
ether,  or  chloroform,  or  by  any  compression,  accidental  or  other,  the 
sensation  is  no  longer  experienced.  We  can  thus  understand  why  pain 
is  felt  less  during  sleep ;  and  the  astonishing  cases  of  resistance  to  pain, 
witnessed  in  the  lunatic,  and  in  religious  or  other  enthusiasts  who  have 
been  subjected  to  bodily  torture.  An  opposite  condition  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  the  cause  of  the  great  sensibility  to  impressions  in  the 
nervous  and  hysterical. 

It  is  obvious,  that  pain  may  be  either  an  external  or  internal  sensa- 
tion, according  as  the  cause  of  irritation  is  extraneous,  or  seated  in 
the  tissue  of  organs  ;  and  that  it  must  vary  considerably,  both  as  re- 
gards the  precise  irritant,  and  the  part  affected  ;  hence  the  difference 
between  the  pain  caused  by  a  burn,  and  that  by  a  cutting  instrument; 
and  the  immense  variety  of  pains  to  which  the  human  frame  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  attentive  study  of  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  patho- 
logist. 

So  much  for  the  sensations.  These,  we  have  seen,  are  innumerable, 
for  each  sense  is  capable  of  myriads  of  different  impressions.  We  now 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  functions  that  enable  man — although 
worse  provided  with  means  of  defence  and  offence  than  the  beasts  sur- 
rounding him,  and  possessing  no  covering  to  protect  him  from  the  sum- 
mer's heat  or  the  winter's  cold — to  provide  himself  means  of  defence  ; 
to  render  the  animals  around  him  subservient  to  his  use ;  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  and  protect  himself  against  atmospheric  changes ;  to  devise 
mechanical  arts ;  to  fathom  the  laws,  that  govern  the  bodies  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  to  establish  himself  undisputed  master  of  the 
earth. 

MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

The  external  senses  convey  to  the  brain  the  different  impressions 
made  upon  them  by  surrounding  bodies;  but,  of  themselves,  the^ 
would  be  unable  to  instruct  the  mind  regarding  the  universe.  It  is 
necessary,  that  the  brain  should  act  before  any  perception  of  them  can 
exist.  The  mental  facuUieB,  in  other  words,  convert  the  impressions 
into  ideas.  The  internal  sensations,  on  the  other  hand,  consist,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  numerous  wants  and  appetites  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual,  and  the  species.  In  addition  to  these,  man 
possesses  another  series  of  faculties,  which  influence  his  character  and 
disposition,  and  direct  his  social  existence :  these  are  the  affective  or 
emotive  faculties  or  faculties  of  the  heart.  The  study  of  these  different 
mental  and  moral  phenomena  constitutes  what  has  been  called  psyche 
hgy^ — so  termed  from  an  idea,  that  they  are  exclusively  dependent 
upon  the  mind.  The  notion  was,  at  one  time,  universal,  and  hence  the 
appellation  metaphysiciany  applied  to  such  as  were  considered  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  investigations  beyond  what  was  physical,  material,  or  cor- 
poreal. 
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There  is  no  subject,  which  has  given  occasion  to  so  much  excitement 
and  controversy,  as  that  of  the  connexion  of  the  mental  faculties  with 
the  encephalon.  "  It  has  unfortunately  happened,"  says  Dr.  Bostock,* 
"  that  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  has  sel- 
dom been  viewed  with  that  philosophical  spirit  which  should  always 
direct  our  investigations,  and  by  which  alone  we  can  expect  to  arrive 
at  truth.  It  is  admitted,  that  certain  errors  may  be  so  interwoven  with 
our  accustomed  associations,  on  topics  connected  with  morals  and  reli- 
gion, as  to  render  it  doubtful,  on  some  occasions,  how  far  we  ought  to 
attempt  their  removal ;  but  if  this  concession  be  made  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  on  the  other,  not  to  inflame  the  prejudices, 
which  may  exist  on  these  topics,  but  to  use  our  endeavours  to  correct 
all  undue  excitement,  and  thus  to  bring  the  mind  into  that  tranquil 
state,  which  may  enable  it  to  receive  truth  without  fear  of  injury."  In 
such  a  spirit  ought  every  discussion  on  the  subject  to  be  conducted ;  and  ' 
in  such  a  spirit  will  the  few  remarks  that  follow  be  offered. 

The  chief  opinions,  which  have  been  indulged  on  the  subject  are, — 
1st.  That  all  the  mental  phenomena  are  immaterial,  and  the  exclusive 
product  of  the  mind.  2dly.  That  the  sentient  principle  within  us  re- 
quires the  intervention  of  an  organ,  through  which  it  acts ;  in  other 
words,  that  mind  is  a  principle  superadded  to  organization ;  and  3dly. 
That  where  there  is  no  organization  there  is  no  perception : — that  wher- 
ever an  organized  structure,  like  the  brain,  exists,  perception  exists ; 
that  where  the  organization  is  imperfect,  perception  is  imperfect ; 
where  the  organization  is  sound  and  vigorous,  perception  is  clear 
and  vigorous ;  where  it  is  impaired,-  perception  is  impaired ;  and  that 
when  organization  ceases  perception  ceases  also.  This  last  view  is  ma* 
terialism.  It  supposes,  that  a  certain  condition  of  matter  is  capable  of 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  understanding. 

The  doctrine, — that  our  intellectual  and  moral  acts  are  superadded 
to  organization,  and  that  there  is  an  organ  concerned  in  their  mani- 
festation, is  the  one  embraced  by  the  generality  of  physiologists,  and 
is  most  consistent  with  reason  and  analogy:  it  is  but  justice,  how- 
ever, to  admit,  that  the  views  of  those,  who  consider  that  a  certain 
organization  produces  thought,  are  not  deserving  of  the  anathemas 
that  have  been  directed  against  them  on  the  score  of  irreligion.  The 
charge  would  rather  apply  to  those  who  doubt  the  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence to  endow  matter  with  such  attributes.  Were  the  mental  and 
moral  phenomena  the  exclusive  products  of  the  immaterial  principle 
within  us,  they  would  hardly  form  subjects  for  physiological  inquiry. 
That  they  are  allied  to  organization  is  inferred  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. As  they  constitute  so  many  functions,  were  they  not  provided 
with  an  organ  or  organs,  they  would  form  so  many  exceptions  ; — each 
of  the  sensations  requiring  an  organ  for  its  accomplishment.  Again, 
our  inward  feeling  induces  us  to  refer  them  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
frame :  whilst  thought  appears  to  be  effected  within  the  head,  the  chief 
expressions  of  the  passions  are  felt  in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  stoifiach. 
The  faculties,  moreover,  are  not  the  same  in  every  individual.     One 

'  Ph]rtiolog7,  3d  edit.,  p.  744,  Lond.,  1836. 
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man  i»  a  poet ;  another  a  mathematician ;  or  one  is  henevolent,  another 
omel.  If  these  faculties  were  the  ezclusive  product  of  the  mind,  and  of 
course  not  to  be  ascribed  to  diversity  of  organization,  we  should  have 
to  admit,  that  each  individual  has  a  different  immaterial  principle,  and 
of  course,  that  there  must  be  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  individuals. 
Lastly.  The  faculties  vary  in  the  same  individual  according  to  circum- 
stances. Tbey  are  not  the  same  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult ;  in  the 
adult  as  in  one  advanced  in  life ;  in  health  as  in  disease ;  in  waking  as 
in  sleep.  During  an  attack  of  fever  they  become  temporarily  deranged ; 
and  are  permanently  so  in  all  the  varieties  of  insanity.^  These  facts 
are  inexplicable  under  the  doctrine,  that  they  are  the  exclusive  product 
of  the  mind  or  immaterial  principle.  An  immaterial  or  spiritual  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  immutable  ;  yet  we  should  have  to  suppose  it  capable 
of  alteration ;  of  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  of  becom- 
ing old  with  it;  of  being  awake  or  asleep;  sound  or  diseased.  All 
these  modifications  must  be  caused  by  varying  organization — of  the 
brain  in  particular. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are 
not  the  exclusive  product  of  the  mind;  that  they  require  the  interven- 
tion of  an  organ;  and,  that  this  organ  is  the  encephalon,  or  a  part  of  it 
— the  cerebrum  or  brain — is  announced  by  many  circumstances.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  phenomena  of  sensibility,  and  hence  we  should 
be  disposed  to  refer  them  to  a  nervous  organ;  and,  being  the  most  ele- 
vated phenomena  of  the  kind,  to  the  highest  of  the  nervous  organs.  In 
the  second  place,  inward  feeling  impels  us  to  refer  them  thither.  We 
not  only  feel  the  process  there,  -during  meditation ;  but  the  sense  of 
fatigue,  which  succeeds  to  hard  stud^,  is  felt  there  likewise.  The  brain, 
again,  must  be  in  a  state  of  intemty,  otherwise  the  faculties  are  de- 
ranged; or,  for  the  time,  abolished.  In  fever,  it  becomes  affected  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  the  consequence  is,  perversion  of  the  intellect,  in  the 
form  of  delirium.  If  the  organ  be  more  permanently  disordered,  as 
by  the  pressure  of  an  exostosis  or  tumour,  or  by  some  alteration  in  its 
structure  or  functions— ^less  appreciable  in  its  nature — insanity,  in  some 
^  form,  may  be  the  result. 

In  serious  accidents  to  the  encephalon,  we  observe  the  importance 
of  the  cerebrum  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  clearly 
evinced.  A  man  falls  from  a  height,  and  fractures  his  skull.  The 
consequence  is,  depression  of  a  portion  of  bone,  which  exerts  a  degree 
of  compression  upon  the  brain;  or  extravasation  of  blood  from  some  of 
the  encephalic  vessels  attended  with  similar  results.  From  the  moment 
of  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  the  whole  of  the  mental  and  moral  mani- 
festations are  suspended,  and  do  not  return  until  the  compressing  cause 
is  removed  by  the  operation  of  the  trephine.  M.  Richerand  cites  the  case 
of  a  female,  who  had  a  portion  of  the  brain  accidentally  exposed,  and 
in  whom  it  was  found,  that  pressing  on  the  brain  completely  suspended 
consciousness,  which  was  not  restored  until  the  pressure  was  removed. 
A  similar  case  occurred  to  Professor  Wistar;  and  another  is  related  by 

'  Adelon,  ut.  Eno^phale,  Diet  de  MMecine,  vol.  yii.  j  and  Pbysiologie  de  rHomme,  torn.  i. 
edit  cit 
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M.  Lepelletier.^  A  patient  of  a  M.  Pierqnien  had  an  extensive  caries 
of  the  OS  frontis,  with  perforation  of  the  bone,  which  exposed  the  brain 
covered  by  its  membranes.  When  she  slept  soundly,  the  organ  sank 
down;  when  she  dreamed,  or  spoke  with  feeling,  tnrgescence  and 
marked  oscillations  were  perceptible ;  when  the  brain  was  pressed  upon, 
she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  or  a  word,  and  when  the  pres- 
sure was  removed,  she  resumed  the  conversation,  without  any  recollec- 
tion of  the  experiment  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  An  important 
difference  in  the  effect  is,  however,  noticed  in  such  cases  according  to 
the  suddenness  or  tardiness  with  which  the  pressure  is  made.  Whilst 
a  sudden  compression  suspends  the  intellectual  and  moral  manifesta- 
tions for  a  time;  slow  pressure,  produced  by  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  tumour,  may  exist  without  exhibiting,  in  any  manner,  the  evidences 
of  its  presence.  Accordingly,  the  anatomist  is*  at  times  surprised  to 
discover  such  morbid  formations  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  never 
labored  under  any  mental  aberration. 

A  negative  argument  in  favour  of  this  function  of  the  brain  has  been 
deduced  from  the  fact,  that  disease  of  other  portions  of  the  body,  even 
of  the  principal  organs,  may  exist  and  pass  on  to  a  fatal  termination^ 
leaving  those  faculties  almost  unimpaired.  Such  is  proverbially  the 
ease  with  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  the  subject  of  which  may  be  flattering 
himself  with  hopes  never  to  be  realized,  and  devising  schemes  of  future 
aggrandizement  and  pleasure  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  dissolution. 

The  intellectual  faculties  differ  in  each  individual,  and  vary  mate- 
rially with  the  sex.  The  brain  is,  in  all  these  cases,  equally  different. 
Much  may  depend  upon  education;  but  it  may,  we  think,  be  laid  down 
as  an  incontrovertible  position,  that  there  is  an  original  difference  in 
the  cerebral  organization  of  the  man  of  genius  and  of  him  who  is  less 
gifted;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  former  the  brain  is  much 
more  developed  than  in  the  latter.  Whilst  the  brain  of  the  man  of 
intellect  may  measure  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  circum- 
ference, that  of  the  idiot  frequently  does  not  exceed  thirteen,  or  is  not 
greater  than  in  the  child  one  year  old.  It  was  an  ancient  observation^ 
that  a  large  development  of  the  anterior  and  superior  parts  of  the 
head  is  a  characteristic  of  genius;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  all 
the  statues  of  the  sages  and  hero^  of  antiquity  are  represented  with 
high  and  prominent  foreheads.  In  the  older  poets,  we  meet  with  many 
evidences,  that  the  height  of  the  forehead  was  regarded  as  an  index  of 
the  intellectual  or  moral  character  of  the  individual.    Thus  Shakspeare: 

"We  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes. 
With  foreheads  yillanous  tow." 

Calibav,  in  **  Tucpist."— Act  !▼. 

And  again : — 

"  AjT,  but  her  forehead^s  low,  and  miners  as  high.** 

Julia,  in  the  **  Two  Gbntlixxit  or  VxBoirA.'*— Act  iv. 

The  relation  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions has,  indeed,  interwoven  itself  into  our  ordinary  modes  of  speech. 

*  Physiologie  M^dicale,  &c^  iii.  242,  Paris,  1832. 
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**Let  it  not  be  believed,"  says  a  distingnished  writer^*  "an  affair  of 
accident,  that  a  head  of  considerable  dimensions  is  found,  from  time  to 
time,  to  coincide  with  a  distinguished  genius.  Although  the  amtmr 
propre  may  object,  the  law  is  general.  I  have  neither  met  in  antiquity, 
nor  in  modern  times  a  man  of  vast  genius,  whose  head  ought  not  to  be 
ranged  in  the  latter  class,  which  I  have  just  established,  especially  if 
attention  be  paid,  to  the  great  developement  of  the  forehead.  Look  at 
the  busts  and  engravings  of  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
Pliny,  Bacon,  Sully,  Galileo,  Montaigne,  Corneille,  Racine,  Bossuet, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Pascal,  Boerhaave,  Haller,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Diderot,  Stoll,  Kant,  Schiller,  &c/' 
Yet  we  are  not  always  accurate  in  estimating  the  siae  of  the  brain 
from  the  developement  of  the  head.  Dr.  Sewall*  has  clearly  shown, 
that  skulls  of  the  same  dimensions,  as  measured  by  the  craniometer, 
differ  largely  as  to  the  quantity  of  cerebral  substance,  which  they  are 
capable  of  containing.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  of 
Washington,  and  of  Professor  Ruggles,  of  the  Columbian  College,  he 
instituted  various  experiments.  In  the  first  series,  he  ascertained  the 
Volume  of  each  skull,  brain  included :  in  the  second  series,  the  volume 
of  the  brain  alone  or  the  capacity  of  the  cerebral  cavity  ;  and  in  order 
to  render  the  difference  in  capacity  more  obvious,  the  volume  of  each 
skull,  brain  included,  was  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  70  fluidounces. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  on  five  skulls,  delineated  in  the  plates 
of  Dr.  Sewairs  work,  were  as  follows : — 


Volume  of  Sknll,  Brain  indaded. 

Volume  of  Brain. 

Plate  n. 

• 

. 

70oz.   . 

• 

66-22  oz. 

m.    . 

. 

do. 

-       51-72 

IV. 

. 

. 

do.       - 

• 

46-21 

V.     - 

• 

do. 

.       34-79 

VII. 

. 

. 

do. 

- 

26-33 

In  two  of  these  skulls,  consequently,  of  the  same  external  dimen- 
sions, there  was  a  difference  in  the  volume  of  brain  of  81 '89  oz.  Dr. 
Sewall  infers  from  his  observations,  that  no  phrenologist,  however  ex- 
perienced, can,*  by  any  inspection  of  the  living  head,  ascertain  whether 
a  person  has  a  skull  of  one  inch  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
or  whether  he  has  56*22  ounces  of  brain,  or  only  25-33  ounces. 

To  the  view,  that  the  mental  capacity  is  in  a  ratio  with  the  size  of  the 
brain  there  must  be  numerous  exceptions ;  for,  independently  of  bulk, 
there  may  obviously  be  an  organization  productive  of  results,  in  which 
the  largely  developed  organ  may  be  greatly  deficient.  Size  is  only  one 
of  the  elements  of  activity  of  an  organ.  "  Whilst  there  is  an  evident 
connexion,"  says  a  recent  writer,^  "  between  a  large  quantity  of  cere- 
bral matter,  and  a  highly  developed  intellect,  the  quality  of  the  mind 
and  that  of  the  brain-substance  may  also  be  supposed  to  have  a  close 
relation  to  each  other.  In  great  power  of  action  a  large  muscle  is 
needed,  but  for  vigorous  and  well-adyusted  muscular  movement  a  cer- 

*  Gall,  Sur  les  Fonotions  da  Cerveau,  ii.  342,  Paris,  1825. 

"  Ad  £xaininQtion  of  Phrenology,  in  Two  Lectures,  2d  edit.,  p.  66,  Boston,  1830. 
'  Todd  and  Bowman,  The  Physiological  Anatomy  aijd  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  262,  Lond.,  1845. 
VOL.  I. — 20 
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tain  qtidlity  of  fibre  is  also  necessary  to  give  full  scope  to  the  nervous 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  peculiarity  in  quality  is, 
but  some  idea  of  the  great  influence  which  it  may  possess  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  two  great  vital  forces,  the  muBcular  and  nervo\i%y  may  be 
gained  from  comparing  the  energy  and  action  of  a  well-bred  horse,  with 
one  of  those,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  shows  little  or  no 
breeding.  The  actual  amount  of  muscular  or  nervous  fibre  may  be  the 
same  in  both,  or  it  may  be  less  in  the  horse  of  good  breeding  than  in 
the  other,  yet  the  former  does  his  work  and  endures  fatigue  better." 

The  difference  between  the  moral  of  the  male  and  the  female  is  sig- 
nal ;  and  there  is  no  less  in  the  shape  of  the  encephalon  in  the  two  sexes. 
Observation,  not  only  by  anatomists  but  by  sculptors  and  painters, 
shows,  that  the  superior  and  anterior  parts  of  the  brain  are  less  deve- 
loped in  the  female,  whose  forehead  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
smaller ;  whilst  the  posterior  are  larger.  In  the  system  of  Gall,  the 
anterior  and  superior  parts  are  considered  to  be  connected  with  the  intel- 
lectual manifestations,  which  are  more  active  in  man  ;  whilst  the  poste- 
rior are  concerned  in  the  softer  feelings,  which  predominate  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  female.  The  mental  and  moral  faculties  vary  also,  in  the 
same  individual,  according  to  age,  health,  and  disease ;  and  in  the 
waking  and  sleeping  state.  In  all  these  conditions,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  state  of  the  encephalon  is  as  various.  The  anatomist  notices 
a  manifest  difference  between  its  organization  in  the  infant  and  in  the 
adult  or  aged.  Like  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  it  is  gradually  de- 
veloped until  the  middle  period  of  life  ;  after  which  it  decays  with  the 
rest  of  the  frame.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  minute  organization  of 
the  body  does  not  enable  us  to  say  on  what  changes  these  differences 
are  dependent.  We  see  them  only  in  their  results.  By  the  minutest 
examination  of  the  special  nerves  of  sense  we  are  incapable  of  saying, 
why  one  should  appreciate  the  contact  of  sapid  bodies,  another  that  of 
light,  &c.  During  sleep,  again,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
more  or  less  suspended,  the  condition  of  the  organ  is  modified ;  and 
mania  or  delirium  probably  never  occurs  without  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain  having  undergone  some  change,  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
is  true,  that,  on  careful  examination  of  the  brains  of  the  insane,  it  has 
often  happened,  that  no  morbid  appearance  has  presented  itself;  but 
the  same  thing  has  been  observed  on  inspecting  those  who  have  died  of 
apoplexy  or  paralysis,  in  which  not  a  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  cause 
is  seated  in  the  encephalon,  and  that  it  consists  in  a  physical  alteration 
of  its  tissue.  These  are  a  few  of  the  cases  which  make  us  sensible  of 
the  limited  nature  of  our  powers  of  observation.  They  by  no  means 
encourage,  in  the  most  sceptical,  the  belief,  that  the  tissue  of  the  organ 
is  not  implicated.  The  investigations  of  the  morbid  anatomist,  conse- 
quently, afford  us  few  data  on  which  to  form  our  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  effect  of  intoxicating  substances  is  mainly  exerted  on  the  brain. 
When  taken  in  moderation,  all  the  faculties  are  excited ;  but  if  pushed 
too  far,  the  intellectual  and  moral  manifestations  become  perverted. 
This  can  only  be  through  their  action  on  the  cerebral  organ.  We 
can  thus  understand,  how  regimen  may  cause  important  modifications 
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in  the  brain.  Climate  has  probably  a  similar  influence ;  hence,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  characters  of  diiferent  nations  and  races.  The  skull 
of  the  Mongol  is  different  from  that  of  the  Kelto-Goth  or  of  the  Ethio- 
pian ;  and  the  brain,  as  well  as  its  functions,  exhibits  equal  diversity. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  facts  noticed  in  the  animal  king- 
dom are  in  favour  of  the  brain  being  the  organ  concerned  in  the  men- 
tal manifestations ;  that,  if  each  animal  species  has  its  own  psychology, 
in  each  the  encephalon  has  a  special  organization ;  and  that  in  those 
which  exhibit  superior  powers,  the  brain  is  found  large,  and  more  com- 
plicated. To  a  great  extent  this  is  true.  Nothing,  indeed,  seems  more 
erroneous  than  the  notion,  that  even  sensibility  to  pain  is  equal  in 
every  variety  of  the  animal  creation.  As  we  descend  in  the  scale,  the 
nervous  system  is  found  becoming  less  and  less  complicated ;  until 
ultimately  it  assumes  the  simplest  original  character,  which  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  system  ; 
and  although  it  is  impossible  to  change  places  with  the  animal,  we  have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  sensibility  diminishes  as  we 
descend ;  and  that  the  feeling,  expressed  by  the  poet,  that  the  beetle, 
which  we  tread  upon — 

"  la  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies" — 

however  humane  it  may  be,  is  physiologically  untrue.  The  phenomena 
in  favour  of  this  view  that  present  themselves  to  the  naturalist  are 
numerous  and  interesting  ;  and  afford  signal  evidence  of  creative  wis- 
dom in  endowing  the  frames  of  those  beings  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
that  are  most  exposed  to  injury  and  torture,  with  a  less  sensible  organi- 
zation. The  frog  continues  sitting,  apparently  unconcerned,  for  hours 
after  it  has  been  eviscerated;  the  tortoise  walks  about  after  having  lost 
its  head ;  and  the  divisions  of  the  polypus,  made  by  the  knife,  form  so 
many  distinct  animals.  Redi  removed  the  whole  of  the  brain  of  a 
common  land  tortoise :  the  eyes  closed  to  open  no  more ;  but  the  ani- 
mal walked  as  before, — groping,  as  it  were,  its  way  for  want  of  vision. 
It  lived  nearly  six  months.  All  have  noticed  the  independence  of  the 
parts  of  a  wasp,  after  the  head  has  been  severed  from  the  body.  It 
will  try  to  bite,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  abdomen  will  attempt 
to  sting.*  An*  illustrative  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  to  Dr.  Harlan.* 
He  cut  off  the  head  of  a  rattlesnake ;  and,  grasping  the  part  of  the 
neck  attached  to  the  head  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  the  head  twisted 
itself  violently,  endeavouring  to  strike  him  with  its  fangs.  A  live 
rabbit  was  presented  to  the  head,  which  immediately  plunged  its  fangs 
deep  into  the  animal ;  and  when  the  tail  of  the  snake  was  laid  hold  of, 
the  headless  neck  was  bent  quickly  round  as  if  to  strike  the  experi- 
menter. The  experiments  of  Dr.  Le  Conte,'  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  of  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,^  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Alligator — croeo- 
dilus  lueiiis — exhibit  like  results,  and  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that 
in  that  animal,  phenomena  essentially  resembling  those  which  in  the 

I  Medical  and  Physical  Researches,  p.  503,  Philad,  1835. 
«  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1846,  p.  336. 
•  Contributions  to  Physiology,  New  Orleans,  1849. 
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upper  classes  of  animals  are  referable  to  the  encephalon^  may  be  more 
diffused  in  their  origin.  In  one  experiment  by  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  Dr.  Young,  aided  by  Mr.  Barbot,  the  head  of  the  animal,  for  more 
than  an  hour  after  decollation,  exhibited  that  it  possessed  sensation, 
perception,  vision,  passion,  and  voluntary  motion.  "  It  saw  its  ene- 
mies; opened  its  mouth  to  bite  at  the  proper  time;  and  nictated  when 
a  foreign  bodv  approached  the  eye;"  and  for  three  or  four  hours  the 
headless  trunk,  during  extensive  mutilations  by  two  operators,  "  mani- 
fested, in  a  still  higher  degree,  sensation,  intelligence,  definite,  well- 
directed  muscular  actions.  There  was,  as  usual,' a  complete  loss  of 
progressive  or  forward  motion.  The  test  used  to  elicit  sensation  and 
voluntary  movements  were  pinching,  puncturing  and  burning.  Its  sen- 
sibility and  motions  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  acute,  quick  and  varied 
as  in  the  unmutilated  animal.  .  The  direction  of  the  limbs  was  not  such 
as  could  be  deemed  habitual,  as  in  walking  and  swimming.  Some  of 
these  motions  are  of  difiicult  execution  in  the  entire  animal  from  its 
anatomical  conformation,  such  as  reaching  up  between  the  shoulders  or 
hips  to  remove  an  irritant." 

In  another  experiment  performed  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Cartwright, 
Smith,  Nutt,  Powell,  Hire,  Mr.  Barbot,  and  Professor  Forshey — in  which 
decollation  was  practised  with  a  dull  hatchet,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
hemorrhage  was  not  great,  although  considerable — Dr.  Dowler  carried 
the  handle  of  a  knife  towards  the  eye,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
wink;  ''  whereupon  the  ferocious,  separated  head"  sprang  up  from  the 
table  with  great  force  at  him,  passing  very  near  his  breast,  which  re* 
ceived  several  drops  of  blood ;  and  then  alighted  upon  the  floor  from 
six  to  eight  feet  distant  from  its  original  position.  It  missed  him  be^ 
cause  he  was  standing  at  the  side,  and  not  in  front  of  the  head.  ^^For 
about  two  hours," — says  Dr.  Dowler — "  the  headless  trunk  exhibited 
such  phenomena  as  are  usually  attributed  to  the  brain, — namely,  sen- 
sation, volition,  and  intelligential  motion,  as  tested  by  the  application  of 
bits  of  ignited  paper,  wounds,  and  the  like,  whereupon  the  usual  indi- 
cants of  pain  were  elicited  with  great  promptness  and  precision :  it 
trembled,  receded,,  rolled  over,  curved,  placed  its  limbs  accurately  to 
the  exaot  spot,  and  removed  the  offending  cause.  In  certain  places, 
this  was  exceedingly  difficult,  as  on  the  spine  between  or  near  the 
shoulders  or  hips.  It  always  used  the  limb  the  best  adaptecffor  the 
purpose.  If  the  fire  was  too  remote,  as  when  applied  to  the  tail,  the 
whole  body  was  thrown  into  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  and  removing  the  same.  If  the  fire  was  placed  on 
the  table,  in  a  position  to  annoy,  yet  without  touching,  the  animal,  as 
if  endowed  with  sight,  reached,  and  always  accurately,  to  the  exact  spot, 
and  either  extinguished  the  fire,  or  removed  it.  As  upon  former  occa- 
sions, if  the  animal  found  that  the  fire  was  continued  at  the  same  spot, 
and  that  it  could  not  remove  it,  which  was  sometimes  the  case,  owing 
to  continuous  or  repeated  applications,  and  carefully  manoeuvring,  it 
curved  the  body, — scratched  violently,  manceuvred  skilfully,  and  then, 
as  a  last  resort,  rolled  quite  over,  laterally,  always /roTw,  never  towards 
the  fire  and  operator." 

Still,  the  position,  that  in  man  and  the  upper  classes  of  animals, 
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the  brain  is  the  organ  through  which  the  mind  acts  in  the  prodnction 
of  the  different  mental  and  moral  manifestations,  can  scarcely  be 
contested.^  Yet,  amongst  those  who  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  conclu- 
sion, a  difference  of  sentiment  exists, — some  conceiving  that  other 
organs  participate  in  the  function.  To  each  of  the  known  tempera- 
ments as  many  intellectual  and  moral  dispositions  have  been  ascribed. 
It  has  been  affirmed,  ^at  if  the  brain  be  manifestly  the  organ  of  intel- 
lect the  passions  must  be  referred  to  the  organs  of  internal  or  organic 
life;  whilst  others  have  regarded  the  brain  as  a  great  central  apparatus 
for  the  reception  and  elaboration  of  the  different  impressions  made  upon 
the  external  senses; — thus  conceiving  the  latter  to  be  direct  agents  in 
the  execution  of  the  function,  as  well  as  the  brain. 

The  influence  of  the  temperaments  upon  the  mental  and  bodily  pow- 
ers is  much  less  invoked  at  the  present,  day  than  it  was  of  old.  The 
ancients  esteemed  organized  bodies  to  be  an  assemblage  of  elements, 
endowed  with  different  qualities,  but  associated  and  combined  so  as  to 
moflerate  and  temper  each  other.  Modern  physiologists  mean  by  tem- 
perament, the  reaction  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  upon  each 
other  consistently  with  health ;  so  that  if  one  set  or  apparatus  of  organs 
predominates,  the  effect  of  such  predominance  may,  it  is  conceived,  be 
exerted  on  the  whole  economy.  In  the  description  of  the  tempera- 
ments in  different  authors  we  find  a  particular  character  of  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  assigned  to  each.  The  man  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment is  described  as  of  ready  conception,  retentive  memory,  and  lively 
imagination;  inclined  to  pleasure,  and  generally  of  a  good  disposition; 
but  inconstant  and  restless.  He  of  the  biliouSy  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  be  hasty,  violent,  ambitious,  and  self-willed ;  whilst  the  lym- 
photic  temperament  bestows  feeble  passions  ;  cold  imagination ;  tend- 
ency to  idleness ;  and  the  melancholic  disposes  to  dulness  of  concep- 
tion, and  to  sadness  and  moroseness  of  disposition.  M.  Gall'  has 
animadverted  on  this  assignment  of  any  intellectual  or  moral  faculty 
to  temperament.  If  we  look  abroad,  he  affirms,  we  find  the  excep- 
tions more  numerous  than  the  rule  itself;  so  numerous,  indeed,  as  to 
preclude  us  from  establishing  any  law  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  the 
idiot,  who  possesses  a  temperament  like  other  persons,  has  no  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  temperament,  doubtless,  influences  the  brain 
within  certain  limits,  as  it  does  other  functions :  this,  he  suggests,  it 
prob^ably  does  by  impressing  them  with  a  character  of  energy  or  of 
languor,  but  without,  in  any  respect,  regulating  the  intellectual  sphere 
of  the  individual. 

Bichat,*  again,  maintained,  that  whilst  the  encephalon  is  evidentlT 
the  seat  of  the  intellectual  functions,  the  organic  nervous  system,  and, 
consequently,  the  different  organs  of  nutrition,  which  are  supplied  by 
it,  are  the  seat  of  emotions  or  passions.  That  distinguished  physiolo- 
gist, than  whom,  as  M.  Corvisart  wrote  to  the  First  Consul,  on  an- 
nouncing his  death,  ^^personne  en  sipeu  de  temps  vHa  fait  tant  de 

•  Gall,  Sax  lea  Fonctions  du  Cervean,  ii.  69,  Paris,  1826 ;  Adelon,  art.  Enc^phale,  Diet  de 
HMec,  vii  617 ;  and  Pbysiologie  de  rHomme,  ed.  dt,  i.  496. 

*  Op.  dtat,  ii  140.  *  Sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  Part  I,  Pturis,  1806. 
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chases  et  aussi  bien,**^  rests  bis  views  upon  the  following  considerations: 
— Ist.  That  while  inward  feeling  induces  us  to  refer  intellectual  acts 
to  the  brain,  the  passions  are  referred  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  or 
abdomen.  2dly.  That  the  effects  of  intellectual  labour  are  referred  to 
the  encephalon,  as  indicated  by  redness  and  heat  of  face,  and  beating 
of  the  temporal  arteries  in  violent  mental  contentions,  &c. :  whilst  the 
passions  affect  the  organic  functions,  the  heart  is  oppressed,  and  its 
pulsations  are  retarded  or  suspended;  the  respiration  becomes  hurried 
and  interrupted;  the  digestion  impeded  or  deranged,  &c. ;  and  3dly. 
That  whilst  our  gestures  and  language  refer  intellect  to  the  encepha- 
lon,  they  refer  emotions  to  the  nutritive  organs.  If  we  wish  to  express 
any  action  of  the  mind,  or  are  desirous  of  recalling  something  that 
has  escaped  the  memory,  the  hand  is  carried  to  the  head;  and  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  designating  a  strong  or  weak  intellect  as  a  '^  strong  or 
weak  head;'*  or  we  say,  that  the  possessor  has  "much  or  little  brain." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  desirous  of  depicting  the  passions,  the  hand  is 
carried  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  heart;  and  the  possessor  of 
benevolent  or  uncharitable  sentiments  is  said  to  have  a  ffood  or  a  bad 
heart.  Bichat  properly  adds,  that  this  idea  is  not  novel,  inasmuch  as 
the  ancients  conceived  the  seat  of  the  passions  to  be  in  the  epigastric 
centre; — that  is,  in  the  nervous  plexuses  situate  in  that  region.  He 
remarks  that  amidst  the  varieties  presented  by  the  passions,  according 
to  age,  sex,  temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  regimen,  climate,  and  disease, 
there  is  always  a  ratio  between  them  and  the  degree  of  predominance 
of  the  different  nutritive  apparatuses;  and  he  concludes  with  a  de- 
duction, which  ought  not  to  have  been  hazarded  without  full  reflection, 
— that  as  the  functions  of  the  nutritive  organs,  in  which  he  ranges  the 
passions,  are  involuntary,  and  consequently  uninfluenced  by  education, 
education  can  have  no  influence  over  the  passions,  and  the  disposition 
is  consequently  incapable  of  modification. 

The  answer  of  MM.  GalP  and  Adelon^  to  the  views  of  Bichat  appears 
to  us  to  be  irrefragable.  How  can  we  conceive,  that  viscera,  whose 
functions  are  known,  and  which  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  are 
agents  of  moral  acts?  The  passions  are  sensorial  phenomena,  and  like 
aU  phenomena  of  the  kind,  must  be  presumed  to  be  seated  in  essentially 
nervous  organs.  Again ; — when  an  injury  befalls  the  brain,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  perverted  or  suspended  by  it,  the  same  thing 
happens  to  the  affective  faculties;  and  if  the  viscera  fulfil  the  high  office 
assigned  to  them,  why  are  not  the  passions  manifested  from  early  in- 
fancy, a  period  when  the  viscera  are  in  existence  and  active  ?  The 
argument  of  Bichat — that  the  phenomena  which  attend  and  follow  the 
passions,  are  referable  to  the  nutritive  organs — ^is  not  absolute.  The 
functions  of  animal  life  are  frequently  disturbed  by  the  passions,  as 
well  as  those  of  organic  life.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  induce 
convulsions,  mania,  epilepsy,  and  other  affections  of  the  encephalon« 
The  effect  here,  asM.  Adelon  remarks,  is  mistaken  for  the  cause.     The 

>  Eloge  de  Xavier  Bichat,  par  Miquel,  p.  58,  Paris,  1823. 
«  Op.  citat,  i.  94. 

*  Art  Enc^ph.  (Physiol.)  in  Diet  de  M^d.,  vii.  521,  and  Phjrsiologie  de  rHomme,  edit, 
cit,  L  510. 
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heart  certainly  beats  more  forcibly  in  anger,  but  the  legs  fail  us  in  fear; 
and  if  we  refer  anger  to  the  heart,  we  must,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
refer  fear  to  the  legs.  By  reasoning  of  this  kind,  the  passions  might 
be  referred  to  the  whole  system,  as  there  is  no  part  which  does  not  suffer 
more  or  less  during  their  violence.  The  error  arises  from  our  being 
impressed  with  the  most  prominent  effect  of  the  passion — the  feeling 
accompanying  it — and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  gesture  and  the  descriptive 
language,  to  which  Bichat  has  given  unnecessary  weight  in  his  argu- 
ment. If,  then,  the  y^ews  of  Bichat,  regarding. the  seat  of  the  passions, 
be  unfounded,  the  mischievous  doctrine  deduced  from  them — that  they 
are  irresistible,  and  cannot  be  modified  by  education — falls  to  the  ground. 
His  notion  was,  that  the  nutritive  organs  are  the  source  of  irritative 
irradiations,  which  compel  the  brain  to  form  the  determinations  that 
constitute  the  passion,  and  to  command  the  movements  by  which  it  is 
appeased  or  satisfied.  A  similar  view  is  embraced  by  M.  Broussais,^ 
who,  however,  conceives,  that  the  passions  can  be  fomented  and  increased 
by  attention,  until  they  become  predominant.  Daily  experience,  indeed, 
exhibits  the  powerful  effect  produced  on  the  passions  by  well-directed 
moral  restraint.  How  many  gratifying  instances  have  we  of  persons, 
whose  habitual  indulgence  of  the  lowest  passions  and  propensities  had 
rendered  them  outcasts  from  society,  having  become  restored  to  their 
proper  place  by  exerting  due  control  over  their  vicious  inclinations  and 
habits!  We  can  not  only  curb  the  expression  of  the  passions,  as  we 
are  constantly  compelled  to  do,  in  social  intercourse ;  but  even  modify 
the  internal  susceptibility  by  well-directed  habits  of  repression. 

Lastly.  Many  physiologists  have  considered  the  brain  as  a  great 
nervous  centre  for  the  reception  and  elaboration  of  different  impressions 
conveyed  thither  by  the  external  senses;  and  absolutely  requiring  such 
impressions  for  the  mental  manifestations.  They  consequently  rank, 
amongst  the  conditions  necessary  for  such  manifestations,  not  only  the 
brain  which  elaborates  them,  but  the  parts  that  convey  to  it  the  impres- 
sions or  materials  on  which  it  has  to  act;  and  conceive,  that  a  necessary 
connexion  exists  between  these  two  orders  of  parts.  The  supporters  of 
these  opinions  ascribe  the  differences  observed  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  of  different  persons  as  much  to  diversity  in  the  number 
and  character  of  the  impressions,  as  to  differences  in  the  encephalon 
itself.  They  do  not  all,  however,  agree  as  to  the  source  of  the  impres- 
sions, which  they  conceive  to  be  the  raw  materiaHor  the  intellectual  and 
moral  acts.  M.  Condillac^  and  his  school  admit  only  one  kind; — those 
proceeding  from  the  external  senses,  which  they  term  external  impres- 
sions.  M.  Cabanis,^  in  addition  to  these,  admits  others  proceeding  from 
every  organ  in  the  bodv,  which  he  terms  internal  impressions. 

The  school  of  GondiUac  set  out  with  the  maxim  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
^^ nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  priim  ftierit  in  sensu;**  and  they  adopt, 
as  an  elucidation  of  their  doctrine,  the  ingenious  idea  of  GondiUac — of 
a  statue,  devoid  of  all  sensation,  which  is  made  to  receive  each  of  the 

I  Examen  des  Doctrines  M^dicales,  iL  388,  and  Physiology  applied  to  Pathology,  Drs.  Bell 
and  La  Roche's  translation,  p.  136,  Philadelphia,  1832. 
'  Traill  des  Sensations,  i.  119. 
»  Rapport  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  THoinme,  4dme  6dit.,  par  G.  Pariset,  Paris,  1824. 
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five  senses  in  succession;  and  which,  he  attempts  to  show,  from  th« 
impressions  received,  may  be  able  to  develope  gradually  the  different 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  All  these,  he  affirms,  are  derived  from 
impressions  made  on  the  external  senses ;  and  he  considers  the  whole  of 
human  consciousness  to  be  sensation  variously  transformed. 

The  viaws  of  M.  Condillac  have  been  largely  embraced,  with  more 
or  less  modification;  and,  at  the  present  day,  many  metaphysicians 
believe,  that  impressions  on  the  senses  are  the  necessary  and  exclusive 
materials  for  all  intellectual  acts.  His  case  of  the  statue  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  must,  of  course,  be  possessed 
of  a  centre  for  the  reception  of  impressions  made  upon  different  senses, 
otherwise  no  perception  could  occur;  and  if  we  can  suppose  it  possible 
for  such  a  monstrous  formation  as  a  being  totally  devoid  of  external 
senses  to  exist;  such  a  being  must  not  only  be  defective  in  the  nerves 
which,  in  the  perfect  animal,  are  destined  to  convey  impressions  to  the 
brain,  but  probably  in  the  cerebral  or  percipient  part  likewise.  From 
defective  cerebral  conformation,  therefore,  the  different  mental  phe- 
nomena might  not  be  elicited.^  If,  however,  we  admit  in  such  a  case  the 
possibility  of  the  cerebral  structure, — particularly  of  those  portions  that 
are  especially  concerned  in  the  function  of  thought, — being  properly 
organized,  it  appears  to  us,  that  certain  mental  or  moral  manifestations 
ought  to  exist.  Of  course,  all  knowledge  of  the  universe  would  be  pre- 
cluded, because  deprived  of  the  instruments  for  obtaining  such  know- 
ledge; but  the  brain  would  act  as  regarded  the  internal  sensations.  In 
order  that  such  a  being  may  live,  he  must  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary nourishment;  possess  all  those  internal  sensations  or  wants  that 
are  inseparably  allied  to  organization ;  and  must,  consequently,  feel 
the  desires  of  hunger  and  thirst;  but  we  have  seen,  that  these  sensa- 
tions require  the  intervention  of  the  brain  as  much  as  the  external 
sensations.  Supposing  him,  again,  to  survive  the  period  of  puberty,  he 
must  experience  the  instinctive  changes,  which  occur  at  this  period,  and 
which  must  furnish  impressions  to  the  encephalon.  In  this  assumed 
case,  then,  a  certain  degree  of  mental  action  might  exist;  and,  under 
the  supposition  of  a  properly  organized  brain,  ideas — ^limited,  it  is*  true, 
in  consequence  of  the  privation  of  the  ordinary  inlets  of  knowledge — 
might  be  formed;  and  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment  be  com- 
patible within  certain  limits. 

The  objections  to  the  view,  that  the  intellectual  and[^  moral  sphere  of 
man  and  animals  is  proportionate  to  the  number  and  perfection  of  the 
external  senses  are  overwl^elming.  Animals  have  the  same  number  of 
senses  as  man,  and,  frequently,  have  them  more  perfect ;  yet  in  none 
is  the  mental  sphere  co-extensive.  The  idiot  has  the  external  senses 
as  delicate  as  the  man  of  genius,  and  often  much  more  so;  many  of 
those  of  the  greatest  talents  having  the  senses  extremely  obtuse.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  superiority  of  the  human  intellect 
has  been  referred  entirely  to  the  sen^e  of  touch,  and  to  the  happy 
organization  of  the  human  hand;  but  the  case  of  Miss  Biffin,  and  others, 
and  that  of  the  young  artist  cited  by  M.  Magendie,*  negative  this  pre- 

*  Adekm,  op.  oitat.,  i.  519.  *  See  page  140  of  this  vdume. 
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BQiBption.  The  senses  are  important  secondary  instmments, — indis- 
pensable for  accomplishing  certain  manifestations  of  the  mind,  but,  in 
no  way,  determining  its  power. 

The  example  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  illustrative  of  this  matter.^  If 
a  child  be  bom  deaf,  he  is  necessarily  dumb;  inasmuch  as  he  is  unable 
to  hear  those  sounds  which,  by  their  combination,  constitute  language; 

.  and  cannot  therefore  imitate  them; — a  connexion  between  the  functions 
of  hearing  and  speech,  which  was  not  well  known  to  the  ancients.  For 
a  length  of  time,  these  objects  of  compassionate  interest  were  esteemed 
to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  any  kind  of  intellectual  culture,  and  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  ignorance.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  scientific  philanthropist  has,  however,  devised  modes 
of  instruction,  by  which  their  mental  power  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  and  in  a  way  to  prove,  that  the  sense  of  hear- 

'  ing  is  not  indispensable  for  mental  development;  but  that  its  place  may 
be  supplied,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  others.  The 
deaf  and  dumb,  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  spoken  language,  iare 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  kind  available  to  them, — that 
addressed  to  the  eye.  In  this  typical  way,  by  a  well-devised  system  of 
instruction  they  can  be  taught  to  preserve  their  ideas,  an\i  to  multiply 
them,  like  the  perfectly  formed,  by  the  spoken  and  written  language, — 
without  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  human  mind  would  have  remained 
in  perpetual  infancy.     Thus,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  not  only  like 

.  ideas ;  but  the  same  words  to  convey  them  to  others. 

Yet  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  so  much  the  objects  of  our  commise- 
ration as  they  who  have  been  deprived,  from  birth  or  from  early  in- 
fancy, of  both  sight  and  hearing,  and  have  thus  been  devoid  of  two  of 
the  most  important  inlets  for  the  entrance  of  impressions  from  the  sur- 
rounding world.  In  such  case,  it  is  obvious,  they  are  shut  out  from  all 
instruction,  except  what  can  be  afforded  by  the  senses  of  touch,  smell, 
and  taste;  yet  even  here  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  of  independent 
intellect.  One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the 
Scotch  boy  Mitchell,  the  object  of  much  interest  to  Spurzheim  and  to 
Dugald  Stewart,*  both  of  whom  have  described  his  case  in  their 
writings.  It  is  matter  of  uncertainty,  whether  either  his  deafness  or 
blindness  was  total.  The  evidences  of  the  sensation  of  hearing  were,  • 
in  a  high  degree,  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  he  gave  more  con* 
vincing  proofs  of  the  possession  of  partial  vision.     He  could,  for  exam^ 

Sle,  distingmsb  day  from  night;  and,  when  quite  young,  amused  himself 
y  looking  at  the  sun  through  crevices  in  the  door,  and  by  kindling  a 
fire.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  tympanum  of  each  ear  was  perforated ; 
but  without  any  advantage.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  the  operation  for 
cataract  was  performed  on  the  right  eye,  after  which  he  recognized 
more  readily  the  presence  of  external  objects;  but  never  made  use  of 
sight  to  become  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  bodies.  Before  and 
after  this  period,  red,  white,  and  yellow  particularly  attracted  his  at- 

'  Gall,  op.  ciL,  i.  l\9. 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosopby  of  the  Human  Mind,  &o. ;  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  vol  vii.;  and  Dr.  Gordon,  ibid.,yoL  vi.;  also,  History  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy 
bom  blind  and  deaf,  by  James  Wardrop,  London,  1813. 
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tention.     The  senses,  by  which  he  judged  of  external  bodies,  were  those 
of  touch  and  smell.     His  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  objects  was 
great.     He  examined  every  thing  he  met  with,  and  each  action  indi- 
cated reflection.     In  his  infancy,  he  smelt  at  every  one  who  approached 
him;  and  their  odour  determined  his  affection  or  aversion.      He  always 
recognized  his  own  clothes  by  their  smell ;  and  refused  to  wear  those 
which  he  found  to  belong  to  others.     Bodily  exercises,  such  as  rolling 
down  a  small  hill,  turning  topsy-turvy,  floating  wood  or  other  V)bjeot8 
on  the  river  that  passed  his  father's  house;  gathering  round,  smooth 
stones,  laying  them  in  a  circle,  and  placing  himself  in  the  middle,  or 
building  houses  with  pieces  of  turf,  &c.,  were  a  source  of  amusement  to 
him.     After  the  operation  on  his  right  eye,  he  could  better  distinguish 
objects.     His  countenance  was  very  expressive;  and  his  natural  lan- 
guage not  that  of  an  idiot,  but  of  an  intelligent  being.     When  hungry, 
he  carried  his  hand  to  Tiis  mouth,  and  pointed  to  the  cupboard  where 
the  provisions  were  kept;  and,  when  he  wished  to  lie  down,  reclined  his 
head  on  one  side  upon  his  hand,  as  if  he  wished  to  lay  it  upon  the  pil- 
low.    He  easily  recollected  the  signification  of  signs  that   had  been 
taught  him ;  all  of  which  were  of  course  of  the  tactile  kind.     To  make 
him  comprehend  the  number  of  days  before  an  event  would  happen, 
they  bent  his  head  as  a  sign  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  bed  so  many 
times.     Satisfaction  was  expressed  by  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  or 
arm ;  and  discontent  by  a  sharp  blow.     He  was  sensible  of  the  caresses 
of  his  parents ;  and  susceptible  of  different  emotions — hatred,  passion, 
malice,  and  the  kindlier  feelings.     He  was  fond  of  dress,  and  had  great 
fears  of  death,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  had  manifestly  correct  notions. 
Mitcheirs  case  has  been  pregnant  with  interest  to  the  metaphysician ; 
but  it  is  not  so  elucidative  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  privation  of 
the  senses  in  question  been  total. 

There  is,  or  was,  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  in  Connecti- 
cut, a  being  not  less  deserving  of  attention  than  Mitchell.^  Her 
name  is  Julia  Brace.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  Brace, 
natives  of  Hartford,  and  was  born  in  that  town  in  June,  1807 ;  so  that 
she  is  now  (1850)  forty-three  years  old.  At  four  years  of  age  she  was 
seized  with  typhus  fever ;  was  taken  sick  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
I  November  29,  1811 ;  and,  on  the  Saturday  morning  following,  became 
both  blind  and  deaf.  Prior  to  her  illness,  she  had  not  only  learned  to 
speak,  but  to  repeat  her  letters,  and  to  spell  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables ;  and,  for  some  time  after  the  loss  of  her  sight  and  hearing, 
sne  was  fond  of  taking  a  book,  and  spelling  words  and  the  names  of 
her  acquaintances.  She  retained  her  speech  pretty  well  for  about  a 
year;  but  gradually  lost  it,  and  appears  to  be  now  condemned  to  per- 
petual silence.  For  three  years  she  could  still  utter  a  few  words,  one 
of  the  last  of  which  was  "  mother,*'  At  first  she  was  unconscious  of 
her  misfortune,  appearing  to  think,  that  a  long  night  had  come  upon  ^ 
the  world;  and  often  said,  "It  will  never  be  day.**  She  would  call 
upon  the  family  to  "  light  the  lamp,"  and  was  impatient  at  their  seeming 

*  Twenty  first  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the  Edu- 
cation and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  15,  Hartford,  1837,  et  seq. 
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neglect,  in  not  even  answering  her.  At  length,  in  passing  a  window, 
she  felt  the  sun  shining  warmly  upon  her  hand ;  and  pointed  with  de- 
light to  indicate  that  she  recognized  this.  From  the  January  after  her 
illness,  until  the  following  August,  she  would  sleep  during  the  day,  and 
be  awake  through  the  night ;  and  it  was  not  until  autumn,  by  taking 
great  pains  to  keep  her  awake  during  the  day,  that  she  was  set  right. 
At  present,  she  is  as  regular  in  this  respect  as  other  persons.  From 
the  period  of  her  recovery,  she  seemed  to  perceive  the  return  of  Sab- 
bath ;  and,  on  Sunday  morning,  would  get  her  own  clean  clothes,  and 
those  of  the  other  children.  If  her  mother  was  reading,  she  would 
find  a  book,  and  endeavour  to  do  so  likewise.  The  intervention  of  a 
day  of  fasting  or  thanksgiving  confused  her  reckoning ;  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  she  got  right.  During  the  first  winter  after  her  recovery, 
she  was  irritable  almost  to  madness ;  would  exhibit  the  most  violent 
passion,  and  use  the  most  profane  language.  The  next  summer  she 
became  calmer ;  and  her  mother  could  govern  her,  to  some  extent,  by 
shaking  her,  in  sign  of  disapprobation ;  and  stroking  or  patting  her 
head,  when  she  conducted  herself  well.  She  is  now  habitually  mild, 
obedient  and  affectionate.  During  the  first  summer  after  her  illness, 
she  was  very  unwilling  to  wear  clothes,  and  would  pull  them  off  vio- 
lently. At  length,  her  mother  took  one  of  her  frocks  and  tried  it  on 
her  sister,  with  a  view  of  altering  it  for  her.  Julia  had  ever  been 
remarked  for  her  sense  of  justice  in  regard  to  property.  This  seemed 
to  be  awakened ;  and  she  took  the  frock  and  put  it  on  herself.  After 
this  she  was  willing  to  wear  clothes,  and  even  cried  for  new  ones.  She 
has  ever  since  been  fond  of  dress.  At  nine  years  of  age  she  was  taught 
to  sew;  and,  since  that  time,  has  learned  to  knit.  She  has  been  a 
resident  for  several  years  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford ;  where 
she  is  supported  in  part,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  visitors,  and, 
in  part,  by  her  own  labours  in  sewing  and  knitting.  A  language  of 
palpable  signs  was  early  established  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
ner  friends ;  and  this  has  been  so  improved  as  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes.  Her  countenance,  as  she  sits  at  work,  is  said  to 
exhibit  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  active  mind,  and  a  feeling  heart : 
"thoughts  and  feelings,"  says  a  writer  who  describes  her  case,  "seem 
to  flit  across  it  like  the  clouds  in  a  summer  sky:  a  shade  of  pensiveness 
will  be  followed  by  a  cloud  of  anxiety  or  gloom;  a  peaceful  look  will 
perhaps  succeed ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  smile  lights  up  her  counte- 
nance, which  seems  to  make  one  forget  her  misfortunes.  But  no  one 
has  yet  penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  prison  house,  or  been  able  to 
find  an  avenue  for  intellectual  or  moral  light.  Her  mind  seems,  thus 
far,  inaccessible*  to  all  but  her  Maker.'' 

A  still  more  interesting  example  is  cited  by  Dr.  Abercrombie*  from 
the  Medical  Journals  of  the  time.  A  gentleman  in  France  lost  every 
sense  except  feeling  on  one  side  of  his  face ;  yet  his  family  acquired  a 
method  of  holding  communication  with  him,  by  tracing  characters  upon 
the  part  which  retained  its  sensation.  These  cases  are  not,  perhaps, 
so  unfrequent  as  has  been  supposed.    Dr.  Howe,  the  superintendent  of 

'  iDqairies  oonceniing  the  Intellectual  Powers,  &c^  Amer.  edit.,  p.  56,  New  York,  1832. 
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the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  stated, 
some  years  ago,  that  four  cases  in  New  England,  besides  that  of  Julia 
Brace,  had  come  within  his  own  observation.  One  of  these  had  been 
in  1841  upwards  of  three  years  under  his  care ;  and  the  results  of  his 
diligence  and  judgment  in  this  instance  have  furnished  more  gratifying 
results  to  the  psychologist  and  philanthropist  than  any,  perhlips,  on 
record. 

Laura  Bridgman,  the  subject  of  the  case,  was  born  in  December,  1829. 
At  two  years  of  age,  her  eyes  and  ears  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  their 
contents  were  discharged.  At  the  expiration  of  two  more  years  of  suf- 
fering, it  was  discovered,  that  her  sense  of  smell  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed;  and,  consequently,  that  her  taste  was  much  blunted.  She 
had,  therefore,  but  one  sense  remaining,  that  of  touch,  by  which  she 
could  become  acquainted  with  the  external  world.  Whilst  at  home, 
before  her  reception  into,  the  Asylum,  she  would  explore  the  house ; 
become  familiar  with  the  form,  density,  weight,  and  temperature  of 
every  article  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon;  followed  her  mother;  felt 
her  hands  and  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  repeat  every  thing  herself. 
She  even  learned  to  sew  a  little,  and  to  knit.  She  exhibited  warm 
affection  towards  the  members  of  her  family ;  but  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  her  were  limited.  When  it  was  desired  that  she  should 
go  to  a  place,  she  was  pushed ;  or  that  she  should  approach,  she  was 
drawn  towards  the  person.  Gently  patting  on  the  head  signified  appro- 
bation ;  on  the  back,  disapprobation.  She  had  made,  however,  a  natural 
language  of  her  own ;  and  had  a  sign  to  express  her  idea  of  each  member 
of  the  family, — such  as  drawing  her  finger  down  each  side  of  her  face, 
to  allude  to  the  whiskers  of  one;  twirling  her  hand  and  arm  around,  in 
imitation  of  the  spinning-wheel,  for  another,  &c. 

In  October,  1887,  she  was  received  into  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  Boston.  The  first  experiments  made  with  her  consisted  in  taking 
articles  in  common  use;  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  &c.,  and 
pasting  labels  upon  them  with  their  names  printed  in  raised  letters. 
These  she  felt  very  carefully;  and  speedily  found,  that  the  crooked  lines 
spoon  differed  as  much  from  the  crooked  lines  Arey,  as  the  spoon  dif*- 
fered  from  the  key  in  form.  Small  detached  labels,  with  the  same  words 
printed  upon  them,  were  th^n  put  into  her  hands,  and  she  soon  observed, 
that  they  were  similar  to  the  ones  pasted  on  the  articles.  She  showed 
her  perception  of  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label  key  upon  the  key, 
and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon.  In  this  manner  she  proceeded 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  language;  used  the  manual  alphabet  of  the 
deaf  mutes  with  great  facility  and  rapidity,  and  increased  her  vocabu- 
lary so  as  to  comprehend  the  names  of  all  common  objects.  She  could 
soon  count  to  high  numbers;  and  add  and  substract  small  ones.  But 
the  most  gratifying  acquirement  which  she  made,  and  the  one  which 
gave  her  the  most  delight,  was  the  power  of  writing  a  legible  hand,  and 
expressing  her  thoughts  upon  paper.  She  writes  with  a  pencil  in  a 
grooved  line,  and  makes  her  letters  clear  and  distinct.  The  author  has 
a  favourable  specimen  now  before  him,  in  a  recent  well  conceived,  and 
well  expressed,  letter  to  a  friend.  She  is  expert  with  her  needle; 
knits  easily,  and  can  make  twine  bags  and  various  fancy  articles  very 
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prettily;  is  docile ;  has  a  quick  sense  of  propriety;  dresses  herself  with 
great  Deatness,  and  4s  always  correct  in  her  deportment.  No  definite 
course  of  instruction  could  be  marked  out ;  for  her  ioquisitiveness  was 
so  great,  that  she  was  very  much  disconcerted  if  any  question,  which 
occurred  to  her,  was  deferred  until  the  lesson  was  over.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  gratify  her,,  if  her  inquiry  had  any  bearing  on  the  lesson ;  and 
often  she  led  her  teacher  far  away  from  the  objects  with  which  he  com- 
menced. With  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch  it  is  very  acute,  even  for 
a  blind  person.  It  is  shown  remarkably  in  the  readiness  with  which 
she  distinguishes  persons.  There  were,  a  few  years  ago,  forty  inmates 
in  the  female  wing,  with  all  of  whom  she  was  acquainted.  Whenever 
she  is  walking  through  the  passage-way,  she  perceives  by  the  jar  of  the 
floor,  or  the  agitation  of  the  air,  that  some  one^  is  near  her,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  pass  her  without  being  recognized.  Her  arms 
are  stretched  out,  and  the  instant  she  grasps  a  hand,  a  sleeve,  or  even 
part  of  the  dress,  she  knows  the  person,  and  lets  him  pass  on  with  some 
sign  of  recognition. 

The  details  concerning  this  interesting  being,  and  her  gradual  pro- 
gress in  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  can  be  learned  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Institution,  which  Dr.  Howe  so  ably  superintends.^ 

How  strongly  do  these  cases  demonstrate  the  independence  of  the 
organ  of  intellect ;  requiring,  indeed,  the  external  senses  for  its  perfect 
developement,  but  still  capable  of  manifesting  itself  without  the  presence 
of  many,  and  probably  of  any,  of  them;  and  how  inaptly,  although 
humanely,  does  the  law  regard  such  beings!  ^'A  person,"  says  Black- 
stone,'  ^^born  deaf^  dumby  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in 
the  same  state  with  an  idiot,  he  being  supposed  incietpable  of  any  under- 
standing, as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  furnish  the  human  mind 
with  ideas."  But  if  he  grow  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  being  born  so, 
he  is  deemed  non  compos  mentis,  and  the  same  rules  apply  to  him  as  to 
other  persons  supposed  to  be  lunatics.  With  regard  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  they  are  properly  held  to  be  competent  as  witnesses,  provided 
they  evince  sufficient  understanding,  and  to  be  liable  to  punishment  for 
a  breach  of  the  criminal  laws. 

M.  Gabanis^  embraces  the  views  of  Gondillac  regarding  the  external 
senses;  but  thinks,  that  impressions  from  these  are  insufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  matiriel  of  the  mental  and  moral  manifestations.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  he  observes,  that  the  young  infant,  and  animals 
at  the  very  moment  of  birth,  frequently  afford  evidences  of  complicated 
acts  originating  in  the  nervous  centres;  and  yet  the  external  senses 
can  have  been  but  little  impressed.  How  can  we,  he  asks,  refer  to  the 
operation  of  the  external  senses  the  motions  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
which  are  perceptible  to  the  mother,  for  the  latter  half  of  utero-gesta^ 
tion;  or  the  act  of  sucking  executed  from  the  first  day  of  existence? 
Can  we  refer  to  this  cause  the  fact  of  the  chick,  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched, 
pecking  the  grain  that  has  to  nourish  it  ?  or  the  one,  so  frequently 

I  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  to  the  Corporation,  for  the  years  1837,  et  seq. 
'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  i.  304. 
*  Rapport  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  edit.  dt. 
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quoted  from  Galen,  of  the  yonng  kid,  scarcely  extrnded  from  the  ma- 
ternal womb,  and  yet  able  to  select  a  branch  of  the  cytisas  from  other 
yegetables  presented  to  it?  Man  and  animals,  continues  M.  Cabanis, 
during  the  course  of  their  existence,  experience  mental  changes  as 
remarkable  as  they  are  frequent;  yet  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
senses  can  account  for  such  difTerence.  For  example,  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  a  new  appetite  is  added;  and  this,  even,  when  the  being  is  kept 
in  a  complete  state  of  isolation.  This,  he  argues,  it  is  impossible  to 
refer  to  any  change  in  the  external  senses;  which,  if  they  furnished  the 
'  materials  at  all,  must  have  been  doing  so  from  early  infancy ;  and  he 
concludes,  that  the  difference  obseryable  in  the  mental  manifestations, 
according  to  sex,  temperament,  climate,  state  of  health  or  disease,  re- 
gimen, &c.,  cannot  be  referable  to  the  senses,  as  they  remain  the  same; 
and,  consequently,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  such  differ- 
ence. These  M.  Cabanis  conceives  to  be  the  movements  by  which  the 
organs  of  internal  life  execute  their  functions.  Such  movements,  he 
says,  although  deep-seated  and  imperceptible,  are  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  and  furnish  that  organ  with  a  fresh  set  of  materials.  At  puberty, 
when  the  testicles  become  developed,  and  their  function  is  established 
by  the  secretion  of  sperm,  the  organic  movements  during  the  secretion 
are  the  materials  of  the  new  desires,  which  appear  at  that  age.  These 
impressions  he  calls  internal,  in  contradistinction  to  the  external,  or 
those  furnished  by  the  five  senses ;  and  he  considers,  that  whilst  the 
external  senses  serve  as  the  basis  for  all  that  we  include  under  the  term 
inteUecty  the  internal  impressions  are  the  materials  of  what  are  called 
instincts;  and,  as  the  organs  of  internal  life,  whence  the  internal  im- 
pressions proceed,  vary  more  than  the  senses,  according  to  age,  sex, 
temperament,  climate,  regimen,  &c.,  it  is  more  easy  to  find  in  them 
organic  modifications,  which  coincide  with  those  exhibited  by  the  mind 
under  \hose  various  circumstances. 

In  proof  of  these  opinions,  he  adduces,  besides  others,  the  following 
specious  afiSrmations.  First.  As  the  venereal  appetite  appears  in  man 
and  animals  synchronously  with  the  developement  of  the  testicles,  and 
is  never  exhibited  when  they  are  removed  in  infancy,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  impressions,  which  constitute  the  materials  for  this 
new  catenation  of  ideas,  must  proceed  from  the  testicles.  Secondly. 
Numerous  facts  demonstrate,  that  the  condition  of  the  uterus  has  much 
influence  on  the  mental  and  moral  manifestations  of  the  female.  The 
period  of  the  developement  of  that  organ,  for  example,  is  the  one  at 
which  new  feelings  arise,  and  all  those  manifestations  assume  more 
activity^  and  there  is  generally  a  ratio  between  their  activity  and  that 
of  the  uterus.  If  the  state  of  the  uterus  be  modified,  as  it  is  at  the 
menstrual  period,  or  during  pregnancy,  or  after  delivery,  the  mind  is  so 
likewise.  All  these  facts  ought  to  induce  a  belief,  he  thinks,  that  im- 
pressions are  continually  emanating  from  that  organ,  which,  by  their 
variety,  occasion  the  diversity  in  the  state  of  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties observed  in  those  different  cases.  Thirdly.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
hypochondriac  and  melancholic  constitutions,  to  mistake  the  influence 
exerted  upon  the  mind  by  the  abdominal  organs.  According  as  they 
execute  their  functions  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  thinking  faculty  is 
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more  or  less  languid  or  brilliant;  and  the  aflFections  more  or  less  vivid 
and  benevolent,  or  the  contrary;  hence  the  expressions  melancholy^  and 
hf/pochondriasis,^  assigned  to  the  states  of  mind  characterizing  those 
constitutions,  which  denote  that  the  cause  must  be  referred  to  the 
abdominal  organs.  The  origin  of  the  alternations  of  inactivity  and 
energy  in  the  intellect,  of  benevolent  and  irascible  fits  of  humour,  as 
well  as  of  insanity,  is  also  referable,  he  says,  to  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Hence — M.  Cabanis  concludes — it  is  evident,  that  the  abdominal  organs 
are  the  source  of  fortuitous  and  abnormous  impressions  which  excite 
the  brain  to  irregular  acts ; — and  is  it  not,  he  asks,  probable,  that 
what  takes  place  in  excess,  in  these  morbid  movements,  may  happen  to 
a  less  and  more  appropriate  extent  in  health;  and  that  thus  impressions 
may  emanate  in  a  continuous  manner  from  every  organ  of  the  body, 
which  may  be  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  mental  and  moral 
acts?  M.  Cabanis,  therefore,  considers  that  the  axiom  of  Aristotle 
should  be  extended;  and  that  the  statue  of  Gondillac  is  incomplete,  in 
not  having  internal  organs  for  the  emanation  of  internal  impressions, 
which  are  the  materials  of  the  instincts.  In  this  way  he  accounts  for 
the  instincts,  which,  by  some  metaphysicians,  have  been  looked  upon  as 
judgments,  executed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  so  rapidly,  that  the 
process  has  ceased  from  habit  to  be  perceptible.  Finally^  he  remarks, 
there  is  a  ratio  between  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  intellectual 
results  and  the  kind  of  impressions,  which  have  constituted  their  mate- 
rials. All  the  mental  and  moral  acts,  for  instance,  that  are  derived  from 
impressions  engendered  in  the  very  centre  of  the  nervous  system  or  in  the 
brain, — such  as  those  of  the  maniac, — are  the  strongest  and  most  dur- 
able. After  these  come  the  instincts j  of  which  the  internal  impressions 
are  the  materials:  they  are  powerful  and  constant; — and  lastly,  the 
intellectual  acts,  which  are  more  transient,  because  they  emanate  from 
external  impressions,  themselves  fickle,  and  somewhat  superficial. 

According  to  the  views,  then,  of  M.  Cabanis  and  his  followers, 
amongst  the  organic  conditions  of  the  mental  and  moral  manifestations 
must  be  placed,  not  only  those  of  the  encephalon  and  external  senses, 
but  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  which  furnish  the  various  internal 
impressions.  The  influence  of  the  external  senses  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  developement  has  already  been  canvassed :  we  have  seen, 
that  they  are  only  secondary  instruments  for  making  us  acquainted  with 
external  bodies,  and  that  they  in  nowise  regulate  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sphere.  The  notion  of  internal  impressions  is  ingenious,  and  has 
led  to  important  improvements  in  the  mode  of  investigating  the  different 
mental  and  moral  phenomena.  It  was  suggested,  as  has  been  shown, 
by  M.  Cabanis,  in  consequence  of  the  external  senses  appearing  to  him 
insufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena.  By  MM.  Gall,  Adelon,^  and 
others,  however,  all  these  cases  are  considered  explicable  by  the  vary- 
ing condition  of  the  brain  itself.  In  the  foetus  in  utero ;  in  the  new- 
born animal,  there  are  already  parts  of  the  brain,  they  say,  sufficiently 
developed ;  and,  accordingly,  we  witness  the  actions  to  which  reference 

*  From  fAtXaft  "black,"  and  ^o'^ii,  "bile."  '  Disease  of  llie  bypochondres. 

3  Piiysiologie  de  THomrae,  2de  6ilit.,  i.  251. 
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has  been  made  by  M.  Cabanis ;  and  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  manifes- 
tations vary  according  to  sex,  temperament,  climate,  regimen,  state  of 
health,  &;c.,  it  is  because  the  encephalon  is,  under  these  circumstances, 
in  different  conditions.  The  chief  facts,  on  which  M.  Cabanis  rests  his 
doctrine,  are, — the  coincidence  between  the  developement  of  the  testi- 
cles and  the  appearance  of  the  venereal  appetite;  and  the  suppression 
of  this  appetite  after  castration.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
these  are  not  the  only  changes,  that  happen  simultaneously  at  puberty. 
The  voice  assumes  a  very  different  character ;  but  the  change  in  the 
voice  is  not  a  cerebral  phenomenon.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  deve- 
lopement of  its  organ,  the  larynx.  Yet  castration,  prior  to  puberty, 
has  a  decided  effect  upon  it ;  preventing  it  from  becoming  raucous  and 
unmelodious.  All  these  developements  are  synchronous ;  but  not  di- 
rectly consequent  upon  each  other.  The  generative  function  has  two 
organs, — one  central^  the  other  external;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
both  should  undergo  their  developement  at  the  same  period. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  brain 
alone  is  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Yet,  as 
before  remarked,  there  is  great  force  in  the  facts  and  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  favour  of  the  emotional  acts  being  sieated 
in  what,  he  terms,  the  sensorial  ganglia :  and  that  as  we  descend  in  the 
animal  scale,  the  cerebrum  or  organ  of  the  mental  manifestations  be- 
comes less  and  less  developed,  until  we  ultimately  find  an  encephalic 
organization  in  which  a  common  sensorium  for  the  reception  of  sensation 
and  the  origination  of  motion  may  alone  exist ;  without  any  organ  for 
the  recording  of  impressions  like  the  cerebrum  in  more  highly  endowed 
organisms.  In  such  case,  the  motions  may  be  mere  responses  to  sen- 
sations experienced,  without  the  presence  of  the  slightest  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  being,  or  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  Still,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  such  sensations  and  responsive 
motions  are  not  possessed  by  animals  devoid  of  anything  resembling  the 
encephalic  sensory  ganglia  of  higher  organisms,  and  which  are  wholly 
supplied  with  nerves  of  the  excito-motory  class — as  the  stomato-gastric. 
The  interesting  topic  of  the  various  instinctive  operations  of  the  frame 
will  be  considered  in  another  part  of  this  work.  We  shall  there  find, 
that  instinct  cannot  in  all  cases  be  defined,  in  the  language  of  M. 
Broussais,^  to  consist  in  sensations  originating  in  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sensitive  surfaces,  which  solicit  the  cerebral  centre  to  acts  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  the  functions, — such  acts  being  frequently 
executed  without  the  participation  of  mind,  and  even  in  its  absence, — 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  confined  to  beings  possessed  of  brain,  but  exists 
also  in  the  vegetable. 

Having  now  decided  upon  the  organ  of  the  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties, it  would  be  necessary,  according  to  the  system  adopted  in  this  work, 
to  describe  its  anatomy;  but  this  has  been  done  elsewhere. 

*  Physiol,  appliqu^e  i.  la  Pathologie,  ch.  vii.;  or  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Roche'e  translatioD, 
Philad.,  1832. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  FACULTIES. 

When  the  organ  of  the  intellect  is  exposed  by  accident,  and  we  regard 
it  during  the  reception  of  a  sensation,  the  exercise  of  volition,  or  during 
any  intellectual  or  moral  operation,  the  action  is  found  to  be  too  mole- 
cular to  admit  of  detection.  At  times,  during  violent  mental  conten- 
tion, a  redness  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  has  been  apparent,  as  if  the 
blood  had  been  forced  more  violently  into  the  vessels;  but  no  light  has 
been  thrown  by  such  examination  on  the  wonderful  actions  that  consti- 
tute thought.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  be  surprised  at  this,  when 
we  reflect,  that  the  most  careful  examination  of  a  nerve  does  not  convey 
to  us  the  slightest  notion  how  an  impression  is  received  by  it  from  an 
external  body;  and  how  such  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  All 
that  we  witness  in  these  cases  is  the  result;  and  we  are,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  study  the  intellectual  and  moral  acts  by  themselves,  without 
considering  the  cerebral  movements  concerned  in  their  production. 
Such  study  is  the  basis  of  a  particular  science — metaphysics,  ideology, 
or  philosophy.  Apart  from  organization,  this  subject  does  not  belong 
to  physiology;  but  as  some  of  the  points  of  classification,  &c.,  are  con- 
cerned in  questions  that  will  properly  fall  under  consideration,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  chief  objects  of  metaphysical 
inquiry;  which  are,  indeed,  intimately  connected  in  many  of  their  bear- 
ings,— as  commonly  treated  by  the  metaphysician, — with  physiology. 
M.  Broussais  has  considered,  that  metaphysics  and  physiology  should 
be  kept  distinct ;  and  that  all  the  investigations  of  the  metaphysician 
should  be  confined  to  the  ideal.  ^'  I  wish  metaphysicians,  since  they  so 
style  themselves,"  he  remarks,  somewhat  splenetically,  "would  never 
treat  of  physiology;  that  they  would  only  occupy  themselves  with  ideas 
as  ideas,  and  not  as  modifications  of  our  organs;  that  they  would  never 
speak  either  of  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  temperaments,  or  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climates,  of  localities,  or  of  regimen;  that  they  would  never 
inquire  whether  there  are  inriate  ideas,  or  whether  they  come  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses;  that  they  would  not  undertake  to  follow  their 
developements  according  to  age  or  state  of  health ;  for  I  am  convinced 
that  they  cannot  reason  justly  on  these  points.  Such  questions  belong 
to  physiologists,  who  can  unite  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  nature  with 
that  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body."  "It  is  possible,"  he  adds, 
"that  particular  circumstances  may  oblige  them  to  introduce  physiolo- 
gical considerations  into  their  calculations;  as  when  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  certain  laws  or  customs  in  relation  to  temper- 
ature, to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  prevailing  diseases,  &c.,  but  then 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  physiologists  and 
physicians."^  A  more  appropriate  recommendation  would  be  that  the 
metaphysician  should  make  a  point  of  becoming  acquainted  with  physio- 
logical facts  and  reasoning;  and,  conversely,  that  metaphysics  should 
form  a  part  of  the  study  bf  every  physiologist. 

The  cerebral  manifestations  comprise  two  very  different  kinds  of 
acts; — the  intellectual  and  the  moral;  the  former  being  the  source  of 

'  De  VlrritatioD  et  de  la  Folie,  Paris,  1828;  or  Dr.  Cooper's  translation,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
1831. 
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all  the  knowledge  we  possess  regarding  ourselves  and  the  bodies  sur- 
rounding us;  the  latter  comprising  our  internal  feelings,  appetites, 
desires,  and  aJFections,  by  which  we  are  incited  to  establish  a  relation 
with  the  beings  around  us: — the  two  sets  of  acts  respectively  embracing 
the  qualitieB  of  the  mindy  and  those  of  the  hearth 

If  we  attend  to  the  different  modes  in  which  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations are  evinced  in  our  own  persons,  we  find,  that  there  are  several 
acts  which  are  by  no  means  identical.     We  are  conscious  of  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  appreciating  an  impression  made  upon  one  of  the  external 
senses,  which  constitutes  perception,  and  the  recalling  of  such  impres- 
sion to  the  mind,  which  is  the  act  of  memory;  as  well  as  the  distinction 
between  feeling  the  relations,  that  connect  one  thing  with  another,  con- 
stituting judgment;  and  the  tendency  to  act  in  any  direction,  which 
we  call  will.     The  consciousness  of  these  various  mental  processes  has 
induced  philosophers  to  admit  the  plurality  of  the  intellectual  acts,  and 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  them  all  to  certain  primary  faculties;  in  other 
words,  to  faculties  which  are  fundamental  or  elementary,  and  by  their 
combination  give  rise  to  other  and  more  complex  manifestations.     To 
this  analytical  tnethod  they  have  been  led  by  the  fact,  that  the  different 
acts,  which  they  esteem  elementary,  exhibit  great  variety  in  their  degrees 
of  activity:  one,  for  example,  maybe  impressed  with  a  character  of  en- 
ergy— as  the  memory; — whilst  another,  as  the  judgment,  may  be  sin- 
gmarly  feeble ; — and  conversely.   M.  Broussais  conceives,  that  without 
the  memory  we  cannot  exercise  a  single  act  of  judgment;  as  it  is  always 
necessary,  in  order  to  judge,  that  we  should  experience  two  successive 
perceptions;  which  we  could  not  do,  unless  possessed  of  the  faculty  of 
renewing  that  which  we  had  felt  before ;  in  other  words,  unless  we  pos- 
sessed memory.     Hence  the  loss  of  this  faculty,  he  says,  necessarily 
occasions  that  of  judgment,  and  reduces  man  to  a  state  of  imbecility. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.     Total  privation  of  -memory  must  be 
attended  with  the  results  described.     If  an  individual  retains  no  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  impressed  iXm.  previously,  there  can  obviously 
be  no  comparison.     A  man  may,  Jiowever,  have  an  unusual  memory  for 
•  certain  things  and  not  for  others ;  he  may  astonish  us  by  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  his  recollection  of  numbers,  places,  or  persons;  and  yet  he 
may  be  singularly  deficient  in  judging  of  other  matters; — his  memory 
suggesting  only  one  train  of  objects  for  comparison. 

In  enumerating  the  faculties,  which,  by  their  union,  constitute  the 
intellect,  we  observe  great  discrepancy  amongst  metaphysicians.  Some 
admit  will,  imagination,  under 9tanding,  and  sensibility  ;  others,  sensi- 
bility, imagination,  memory,  and  reason;  others  will,  intelligence,  and 
memory;  and  others,  again,  imagination,  reflection,  and  memory.  The 
views  of  M.  Condillac'  on  this  subject  have  perhaps  excited  more  atten- 
tion than  those  of  auy  other  individual.  Professing,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  successive  operations  of  the  senses 
and  the  mind,  he  admits  the  following  constituent  faculties  of  the  in- 
tellect:— sensation,  attention,  comparison,  judgment,  reflection,  imagin- 

*  Adelon,  Facultes  de  I'Esprit  et  de  I'Ame,  ia  Diet  de  M^l.,  viii.  469,  Paris,  1823;  and 
Pbysiologie  de  rHomme,  edit  cit,  l  527. 

•  Op.  citat 
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ation^  and  reason.  Sensation  he  defines  to  be — the  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  affords  the  perception  of  any  sensitive  impression.  Attentionj 
the  faculty  of  sensation,  applied  exclusively  to  a  determinate  object; 
being,  as  the  word  imports,  the  tension  of  the  mind  upon  a  particular 
object.  Comparison^  the  faculty  of  sensation,  applied  to  two  objects  at 
once.  Judgment^  the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  perceives  the  con- 
nexions, that  exist  between  the  objects  compared.  Ueason,  the  faculty 
of  running  through  a  succession  of  judgments,  which  are  connected 
with,  and  deduced  from,  each  other.  Rejlectiony  as  the  word  indicates, 
the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  returns  upon  itself,  upon  its  own  products, 
to  prove  their  correctness,  and  to  subject  them  again  to  its  power;  and 
imagination^  to  which  Condillac  attaches  memory, — the  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  the  mind  of  reproducing  at  will  the  different  impressions,  and 
all  the  products  of  its  own  operations.  With  regard  to  the  order  of 
catenation  of  these  different  faculties,  he  considers  sensation  to  be  first 
put  in  play;  and  if,  amongst  the  perceptions,  there  is  one,  of  which  we 
have  a  more  lively  consciousness,  and  which  attracts  the  mind  to  it 
alone,  it  is  the  product  of  attention :  then  comes  comparison,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  double  attention :  comparison  is  irresistibly  succeeded 
by  judgment:  if,  from  one  judgment,  we  pass  to  another  deduced  from 
it,  we  reason;  if  the  mind  turns  back  on  its  own  productiqn,  we  reflect: 
and  lastly,  if  the  mind  spontaneously  awakens  its  different  perceptions 
imagination  is  in  action.  All  these  faculties  are  thus  made  to  be  de- 
duced from  each  other;  to  originate  in  the  first  or  sensation;  and  all 
are  sensation  successively  transformed. 

The  doctrine  of  M.  Condillac,  abstractly  considered,  has  already 
engaged  attention.  The  division  of  the  faculties,  which  he  conceives, 
by  their  aggregation,  to  form  the  intellect,  is  simple  and  ingenious,  ana 
appears  to  be  more  easily  referable  to  physiological  principles  than  that 
of  other  metaphysicians ;  accordingly,  it  has  been  embraced,  with  more 
or  less  modification,  by  certain  physiological  writers. 

The  power  of  reflection,  according  to  M.  Broussais,  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  human  intellect;  and  to  reflect  is  to  feel.  Man  not  only 
feels  the  stimulation  produced  by  external  agents,  and  by  the  move- 
ments of  his  own  organs,  which  constitutes  sensation  or  perception,  but 
he  is  conscious  that  he  has  felt  these  stimulations:  in  other  words,  he 
feels  that  he  has  felt;  he  has,  consequently,  a  perception  of  his  actual 
perception,  which,  M.  Broussais  says,  constitutes  mental  reflection.  This 
process  he  can  repeat  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  can  observe  all  his 
sensations,  and  the  different  modes  in  which  he  felt,  whilst  occupied  with 
his  feelings.  From  this  study  he  derives  an  idea  of  his  own  existence. 
"  He  distinguishes  himself,"  to  quote  the  dry  description  of  M.  Broussais, 
**in  the  midst  of  creation,  and  paying  regard  only  to  his  own  exist- 
ence, compared  with  all  that  is  not  himself,  he  pronounces  the  word 
J,  (moij)  and  says,  lam;  and  viewing  himself  in  action,  says,  I actj 
I  dOf  &c.  Perception  of  himself  and  of  other  bodies  procures  him  what 
are  denominated  ideas.  This  is,  therefore,  another  result  of  reflection; 
in  other  words,  of  the  faculty  he  possesses  of  feeling  himself  feel.  But 
man  feels,  besides,  that  he  has  already  felt:  this  constitutes  memory. 
In  comparing  two  perceptions  with  each  other,  which  are  felt  in  suc- 
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cession,  a  third  perception  results,  which  is  judgment.  Consequently, 
to  judge  is  only  to  feel."  "  Hence,"  he  concludes,  ^^tensatiorij  reflection^ 
and  judgment  are  absolutely  synonymous,  and  present  to  the  physiolo- 
gist nothing  more  than  the  same  phenomenon.  The  willy  or  the  facult  j' 
by  virtue  of  which  man  manifests  his  liberty  by  choosing,  among  dif- 
ferent perceptions,  the  one  he  must  obey; — the  faculty,  which  gives  him 
the  power  of  resisting,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  suggestions  of  instinct — 
IB  founded  on  reflection.  Consequently,  when  we  consider  it  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  we  can  only  discover  in  it  the  faculty  of 
feeling  ourselves,  and  of  perceiving  that  we  feel  ourselves." 

Some  of  the  later  French  metaphysicians  have  proposed  certain 
modifications  of  the  system  of  Condillac.  M.  De  La  Romigui^re,^  for 
instance,  denies  that  sensation  is  the  original  faculty,  and  derives  all 
from  attention.  The  mind,  he  remarks,  is  passive  during  the  reception 
of  sensation,  and  do^  not  commence  action  until  directed  to  some  ob- 
ject, or  until  it  attends.  According  to  him,  the  intellect  consists  of 
three  faculties — attention;  comparison  or  double  attention ;  ^ni  reason 
or  double  comparison.  Judgment,  imagination,  and  memory  are  not 
primary  faculties :  judgment  is  the  irresistible  product  of  comparison ; 
memory  is  but  the  trace,  which  every  perception  necessarily  leaves 
behind  it ;  and  imagination  is  but  a  dependence  on  reason.  M.  Dea- 
tutt-Tracy,*  flgftii^?  reduces  the  number  of  primary  faculties  to  four — 
perception^  memory ^  judgment,  and  will  or  desire.  According  to  him, 
attention  is  not  an  elementary  faculty.  It  is  but  the  active  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  The  same  applies  to  reflection  and  reason^ 
which  are  only  a  judiciously  combined  employment  of  those  faculties; 
and  to  comparison  and  imagination^  both  of  which  enter  into  the  judg- 
ment. This  division  is  embraced  by  M.  Magendie.^  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart's^  classification  is  into,  1,  Intellectual  powers,  and,  2,  Active 
and  moral  powers;  including,  in  the  former,  perception,  aUentum,  con- 
ception, abstraction,  the  associating  principle,  memory,  imagination^ 
and  reason.  Dr.  Brown^  reduces  all  the  intellectual  states  to  simple 
suggestion  and  relative  suggestion,-^-com^rv&ing  in  the  former,  concep- 
tion, memory,  and  imagination, — in  the  latter,  judgment,  reason,  ab- 
straction, and  taste.  Dr.  Abercrombie^  considers  the  mental  operations 
to  be  chiefly  referable  to  four  heads, — memory,  abstraction,  imagina- 
tion, and  reason  or  judgment;  whilst  Kant  has  twenty-five  primary 
faculties  or  forms;  pure  conceptions  or  ideas  d  priori. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  discrepant  divisions  of  psychologists. 
The  list  might  have  been  extended  by  the  classifications  of  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bonnet,  Hume,  Yauvenargues,  Diderot,  Reid, 
and  others.  Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  opinion  at  present  is,  that  the 
original  faculties  are — verception,  memory,  judgment,  and  imagination. 
It  is  impossible,  were  it  even  our  province,  to  reconcile  these  discre« 

1  Le9on8  de  Pbilosopbie,  torn.  i.  4eme  1e9on. 

2  Elemens  dldeologie,  tMe  ^dit^  Paris,  1804.  •  Precis  El^mentaire,  i.  196. 

♦  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1808;  and  Amer. 
edit,  BrattteboroDgh,  Vl,  1813. 

6  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Amer.  edit.,  Boston,  1826. 

*  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Amer.  edit^  p.  91,  New  York,  1832. 
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pancies.  They  are  too  considerable  to  hope,  that  this  will  ever  be 
effected  by  metaphysical  inquiry.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  physio- 
logical investigation,  if  not  with  well-founded — with  the  only — hopes, 
we  can  entertain,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  find 
presently,  that  the  minds  of  metaphysical  physiologists  have  been  turned 
in  this  direction,  and  that  many  interesting  facts  and  speculations  have 
been  the  result. 

A  second  topic  of  metaphysical  inquiry  regards  the  formation  of 
the  intellectual  notions.  On  this,  there  have  been  two  principal  opin* 
ions;  some,  as  Plato,  Des  Cartes,  the  Eantists,  Eanto-Platonists,  Jcc, 
believing  in  the  existence  of  innate  ideas; — others,  as  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  Condillac,  denying  the  existence  of  such  innate  ideas,  and  assert- 
ing that  the  human  intellect,  at  birth,  is  a  t^xhula  rasa;  and  that  the 
mind  has  to  acquire  and  form  all  the  ideas  it  possesses  from  impres- 
sions made  on  the  senses.  The  truth  includes  probably  both  these  pro- 
positions,^— the  action  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  faculties  being 
alike  necessary ; — the  former  receiving  the  external  and  internal  im- 
pressions, and  transmitting  them  to  the  mind,  which,  through  the 
cerebral  organ,  produces  the  latter. 

Under  the  terms  affective  faculties^  affections^  and  passions,  are 
comprehended  all  those  active  and  moral  powers,  which  connect  us  with 
the  beings  that  surround  us,  and  are  the  incentives  to  our  social  and 
moral  conduct.  To  this  class  belong, — the  feeling,  which  attaches  the 
parent  to  the  child ;  that  which  attracts  the  sexes ;  and  compassion, 
by  which  we  are  led  to  assist  a  suffering  fellow-creature.  They  are,  in 
truth,  internal  sensations,  but  of  a  higher  cast  than  those  of  hunger 
and  thirst ; — the  latter  being  purely  physical,  and  announcing  physical 
necessities;  the  former  suggesting  social  and  moral  relations.  Such 
affective  faculties  are  the  foundation  of  what  are  called  moral  wants ; 
and,  like  the  internal  sensations  in  general,  are  the  source  of  pleasure^ 
when  satisfied, — of  pain,  when  resisted ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
extreme  and  opposed,  that  they  acquire  the  name  of  passions,^  The 
analysis  of  these  is  attended  with  the  same  diflSculties  as  that  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.     Their  plurality  is  universally  admitted,  but  still 

S eater  discrepancy  exists  as  to  their  precise  number  and  connexion.* 
any  moralists  have  united  the  moral  faculties  under  the  head  of  will 
or  desires.  Condillac^  is  one  of  those.  Every  sensation,  he  observes, 
has  the  character  of  pleasure  or  pain,  none  being  indifferent ;  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  a  sensation  is  experienced,  the  mind  is  excited  to  act. 
This  tendency  is  at  first  but  slightly  marked,  and  is  only  an  uneasiness 
(malaise);  but  it  soon  increases  and  becomes  restlessness  or  inquietude; — 
in  other  words,  a  diflBculty  experienced  by  the  mind  of  remaining  in 
the  same  situation.  This  gradually  becomes  desire,  torment^  passion, 
and  finally  will  excited  to  the  execution  of  some  act.  Some  have  enr 
deavoured,  by  ultimate  analysis,  to  derive  all  the  affective  faculties 
firom  one  principal  faculty — that  of  self-love, — the  inward  feeling, 
which  induces  all  to  attend  to  themselves,  their  own  preservation,  and 

1  From  paHor^  I  suffer. 

>  Adelon^  art  Afiection,    Dictioimaire  de  M^decine,  lore  ^t;   and  Physiok^e  de 
THomme,  edit  dt,  i  537.  *  C^.  citat. 
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welfare.  All  the  faculties,  they  assert,  are  returns  of  this  self-loye 
upon  itself;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  classify  them ;  but  scarcely  two  metaphysidans 
agree.  Some  have  divided  them  into  the  agreeable  and  distressing; 
others  into  those  of  love  and  hatred ;  many — regarding  their  eflFects 
upon  society — into  the  virtuovSj  vicious^  B.nd  mixed ; — the  first  com- 
prising those  that  are  useful  to  society, — as  filial^  parentalj  and  con- 
jugal lovey  which  form  the  foundation  of  families ;  goodness,  pi^lfj  ^^^ 
generosity y  which,  by  inducing  men  to  assist  each  other,  facilitate  the 
social  condition ;  and  the  hve  of  labour ,  honour ^  and  Justice,  which 
have  tlie  same  result,  by  constituting  so  many  social  guarantees.  The 
vicious  passions,  on  the  contrary,  are  such  as  injure  man  individually, 
and  society  in  general,  as  pride,  anger,  hatred,  and  malice.  Lastly, 
the  mixed  passions  are  such  as  are  useful  or  injurious,  according  to 
their  use  or  abuse ;  as  ambition,  which  may  be  a  laudable  emulation, 
'  or  an  insatiable  passion,  according  to  its  extent  and  direction. 

Again,  the  passions  have  been  divided  into  the  animal  or  such  as 
belong  to  physical  man,  and  the  social  or  such  as  appertain  to  man  in 
society.     The  first  are  guides  for  his  preservation  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  species.     To  them  belong  fear,  anger,  sadness,  hatred,  excessive 
hunger,  the  venereal  desires  when  vehement,  jealousy,  &c.     In  the 
second  are  included  all  the  social  wants  when  inordinately  experienced. 
These  vary  according  to  the  state  of  civilization  of  the  individual  and 
the  community.     Ambition,  for  instance,  it  is  said,  may  be  regarded, 
when  inordinate,  as  excessive  love  of  power: — avarice,  as  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  desire  for  fortune: — hatred,  and  vengeance,  as  the  natural 
and  impetuous  desire  of  injuring  those  that  injure  us,  &c.     Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart's*  division  of  the  active  and  moral  powers  embraces,  1.  Instiiuir 
ive  principles,  and  2.  Rational  principles, — the  former  including  appe- 
tites, desires,  and  affections;  the  latter  self-love  and  the  moral  faculty; 
all  of  which  Dr.  Brown*  comprises  under  emotions,  immediate,  retrospect- 
ive, or  prospective ; — and  lastly.  Dr.  Abercrombie^  refers  all  the  prin- 
ciples, which   constitute  the  moral  feelings,  to  the  following  heads: 
1.  The  desires,   the  affections,  and  self-love;    2.    The  will;    3.  The 
moral  principle,  and  4.  The  moral  relation  of  man  towards  the  Deity. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  analysis  of  the  moral  faculties  has  been  still 
less  satisff^ctorily  executed  than  that  of  the  intellectual ;  and  that  little 
or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  those  that  are  primary  or 
fundamental,  from   those  that  are  more  complex;  consequently,  the 
remarks  which  were  made  regarding  the  only  quarter  we  have  to  look 
to,  for  any  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  acts,  apply 
d  fortiori  to  the  moral ;  although  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  the  investigation  of  the  latter  are  so  great  as  to 
appear  to  be  almost  insuperable. 

As  the  brain,  then,  is  admitted  to  be  the  organ  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  its  structure  may  be 

i  Op.  dtaL  «  Op.  cittt. 

9  Philoaopby  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  Amer.  edit,  p.  35,  New  York,  1833. 
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found  to  vary  according  to  the  number  and  character  of  those  ;  and  if 
there  be  primary  or  fundamental  faculties,  each  may  be  conceived  to 
have  a  special  organ  concerned  in  its  production,  as  each  of  the  exter- 
nal senses  has  its  organ.  According  to  this  view,  the  cerebral  organi- 
sation of  animals  ought  to  differ  according  to  their  psychology :  where 
one  is  simple,  the  other  should  be  so  likewise.  This  seems,  so  far  as 
we  can  observe,  to  be  essentially  the  fact.  ^^  In  the  series  of  animals," 
says  M.  Adelon,^  ^'we  observe  the  brain  more  complicated  as  the  men- 
tal sphere  is  more  extensive;  and  in  this  double  respect  a  scale  of  gra- 
dation may  be  formed  from  the  lowest  animals  to  man.  If  he  has 
the  most  extensive  moral  sphere,  if  he  alone  has  elevated  notions  of 
religion  and  morality,  he  also  has  the  largest  brain,  and  one  composed 
of  more  parts;  so  that  if  the  physiology  of  the  brain  were  more  ad-- 
vanced,  we  might  be  able,  by  comparing  the  brains  of  animals  with  his, 
to  detect  the  material  condition,  which  constitutes  humanity.  If  the 
brain  were  not  constructed  a  priori  for  a  certain  psychology,  as  the 
digestive  apparatus  is  for  a  certain  alimentation  ;  and  if  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties  were  not  as  much  innate  as  the  other  faculties,  there 
would  be  nothing  absolute  in  legislation  or  morals.  The  brain  and  its 
faculties  are,  however,  in  each  animal  species,  in  a  ratio  with  the  rdZe, 
which  such  species  is  called  upon  to  play  in  the  universe.  If  man  is, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  first  rank  ;  if  he  converts  into  the  delicate  affec- 
tions of  father,  son,  husband,  and  country,  those  brute  instincts  by 
which  the  animal  is  attached  to  its  young,  its  female,  or  kennel ;  if, 
in  short,  he  possesses  faculties  which  animals  do  not, — religious  and 
moral  feelings,  with  all  those  that  constitute  humanity, — it  is  owing  to 
his  having  a  more  elevated  vocation  ;  to  his  being  not  only  king  of  the 
universe,  but  destined  for  a  future  existence,  and  specially  intended  to 
live  in  society.  Hence  it  was  necessary,  that  he  should  not  only  have 
an  intellect  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  all  nature  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  him,  but  also  a  psychology  such,  that  he  might  establish  social 
relations  with  his  fellows.  It  was  necessary,  that  he  should  have 
notions  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  be  able  to  elevate  himself  to  the 
knowledge  of  God ; — to  those  sublime  feelings,  which  cause  him  so  to 
regulate  his  conduct  as  to  maintain  with  facility  his  mortal  connexions, 
and  deserve  the  future  life  to  which  he  is  called." 

But  if  the  intellectual  sphere  be  regulated  by  the  cerebral  develope- 
ment,  can  we  not,  it  has  been  asked,  estimate  the  connexion  between 
them  ?  And  if  there  be  different  primary  cerebral  faculties,  each  of 
which  must  have  an  organ  concerned  in  its  production,  can  we  not 
point  out  such  organ  in  tne  brain  ?  Several  investigations  of  this  cha- 
racter have  been  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success:  generally, 
however,  they  have  added  but  little  to  our  positive  knowledge,  and  this, 
principally,  from  the  intricacy  of  the  subject.  Until  of  late  years, 
attention  was  chiefly  paid  to  the  mass  and  size  of  the  encephalon;  and 
it  was,  at  one  time,  asserted  that  the  larger  it  is,  in  any  species  or  in- 
dividual, the  greater  the  intellect.  Man,  however,  has  not  absolutely 
the  largest  encephalon,  although  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  beings.     The  weight  of  the  encephalon  of  a  child  six  years  of 

^  Alt.  Enc^phale,  io  Diet  de  M^^  tu.  526 ;  and  Pbjrsiologie  de  rHomme,  edit  cit,  i  524. 
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age  is  giyen  by  Haller  at  two  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  half;  whilst 
that  of  the  adult  is  estimated  by  Sommering  at  from  two  pounds  three 
ounces,  to  three  pounds  three  ounces  and  three-quarters  ;^  by  Tiede- 
mann'  at  from  three  pounds  three  ounces,  to  four  pounds  eleven 
ounces  troy, — the  brain  of  the  female  weighing,  on  an  average,  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  male.  The  average  weight, 
after  the  meninges  have  been  stripped  off,  is,  in  the  healthy  adult  male, 
according  to  M.  Lelut,^  about  1346  grammes,  or  three  pounds  and  a  half 
avoirdupois ;  of  which  the  cerebrum  weighs  1170,  the  cerebellum  176 
grammes.  In  the  female,  the  weight  of  the  encephalon  was  about  ^th 
less.  From  the  tables  of  weights  of  the  brain  given  by  Dr.  Sims, 
Clendinning,^  Tiedemann,  and  Dr.  John  Reid,'  it  was  found  that  in  a 
series  of  278  cases  the  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  male  brain  was  65 
ounces :  the  minimum  weight  34  oz.  In  a  series  of  191  cases,  the  maxi- 
mum weight  of  the  brain  of  the  adult  female  was  56  oz. : — the  minimum 
weight  31  oz.  By  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  cases,  an  average  weight 
was  deduced  of  49  J  oz.  for  the  male;  and  of  44  oz.  for  the  female  bram|; 
and  although  many  female  brains  exceed  in  weight  particular  male 
brains,  it  is  found  that  the  adult  male  encephalon  is  heavier  than  that 
of  the  female,  by  from  five  to  six  ounces  on  an  average.*  The  encephalon 
of  the  elephant,  according  to  Haller,  weighs  from  seven  to  ten  pounds. 
The  brain  of  an  African  elephant,  seventeen  years  old,  was  found  by 
Perrault  to  weigh  nine  pounds;  that  of  an  Asiatic  elephant,  weighed 
by  A.  Moulins,  was  ten  pounds.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  dissected  one  that 
weighed  eight  pounds  one  ounce  and  two  grains,  avoirdupois.^  These 
facts, consequently,  overthrow  the  proposition;  and, moreover,  in  certain 
insects,  the  bee  and  the  ant,  we  meet  with  evidences  of  singular  intel- 
ligence. The  proposition  was  therefore  modified,  and  it  was  laid  down, 
that  the  larger  the  encephalon,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  the 
greater  the  mental  sphere.  When  the  subject  was  first  investigated  in 
this  way,  the  result,  in  the  case  of  the  more  common  and  domestic 
animals,  was  considered  so  satisfactory,  that  without  farther  compari- 
son, the  proposition  was  considered  established.  More  modem  re- 
searches have  shown,  that  it  admits  of  numerous  exceptions;  and  that 
several  of  the  mammalia,  and  many  diminutive  and  insignificant  ani- 
mals have  the  advantage  over  man  in  this  respect.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  properly  observed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,*  that  it  cannot  be  a  very 
satisfactory  mode  of  proceeding,  to  compare  the  body,  of  which  the 
weight  varies  so  considerably,- according  to  illness,  emaciation,  or  em- 
bonpoint^ with  the  brain,  which  is  affected  by  none  of  those  circum- 

*  Weber's  Hildebrandts  Handbuch  der  Anatomie,  Band  iii.  423;  Rudolph!,  Gnmdriss,  n. 
s.  w.  iL  11,  Berlin,  1823. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1836;  also  Das  Him  des  Negers  mit  des  Eo- 
rop&ers  und  Orang-outangs  vergleichen,  Heidelb.,  1837,  cited  in  Brit,-  and  For.  Med.  Rev., 
for  Oct  1839,  p.  374. 

s  Gazette  M^cale;  and  Medico-Chimrgical  Review  for  Oct,  1837,  p.  507. 

4  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  xix.  353. 

s  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  April,  1843,  p.  298. 

<  Quain's  Human  Anatomy,  by  Qnain  and  Sbarpey,  Amer.  edit  by  Leidy,  ii.  185,  Philad., 
1849. 

7  Dr.  Todd,  art  Nervous  Centres,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Physiol.  Pt  xxv.  p.  664, 
Lond.,  1S44. 

<  Lectures  on  Physiology,  2Soology,  &o.,  p.  191,  Lond.,  1819. 
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stances,  and  appears  to  remain  constantly  the  same.  This  is  the 
canse,  why,  in  the  cat,  the  weieht  of  the  encephalon  compared  with 
that  of  the  body  has  been  stated  as  1  to  156  by  one  comparative  ana- 
tomist ;  and  as  1  to  82  by  another ;  that  of  the  dog  as  1  to  805  by  one, 
and  as  1  to  47  by  another,  &c. 

The  following  table,  taken  chiefly  from  Haller*  and  Cuvier,*  exhibits 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  encephalon  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  man 
and  certain  animals. 


Child,  6  years  old 

•      3*3 

Elephant    • 

•     zhjs 

Adult 

•  iv 

Stag 

Roebuck  (young) 

•     nixf 

Gibbon 

••  A 

.      j,\ 

Sapajous,  from 

•           ?".  to  j-j 

Sheep 

.      ih  to  xij 

Apes 

.       A  to  s"? 

Ox 

'        7iu  to  5iv 

Baboons 

•      li?  to  ^9 

Calf 

.       3ilF 

Lemurs 

•       5^  to  jfr 

Horse 

•      Thj5  to  ^i^ 

Bat  (vespertilio) 

.    J"* 

Ass 

.  ih 

Mole- 

•    ,'« 

Dolphin     .           a 

hf  iff>  ^^9  ihn 

Bear 

•  jis 

Eagle 

•  ,h 

Hedgehog   . 

.   tiff 

Goose 

•     liv 

Fox 

•   uiiT 

Cock 

•         3>5 

Wolf 

•    nijs 

Canary  Bird 

.       tV 

Beaver 

•    siu 

Humming  Bird^     • 

•         ^ 

Hare 

•     2^5 

Turtle 

•     I«^B 

Rabbit 

lb  to  ih 

Tortoise    . 

•     23'tW 

Rat 

•       ^E 

Frog 

.       iH 

Mouse      •  . 

•   A 

Shark 

•     2iV9 

Wild  Boar  . 

•  nh 

Pike 

•   m^z 

Domestic  do. 

Zh  to  ITJ 

Carp 

•     zh^ 

In  9  males,  between  27  and  50  years  of  age,  who  died  immediately, 
or  within  a  few  hours,  after  accidents,  and  other  external  causes  of 
death,  and  who  had  been  previously  in  good  health,  Dr.  John  Reid^ 
obtained  the  following  results; — the  weight  used  being  avoirdupois: — 

Average  weight  of  body  (9  weiched)     .     .     .  134  lbs.  3^  oz. 

Average  of  encephalon  (6  weighed)      .     .*  .  3  lbs.  4  oz.  4J  dr. 

Average  of  cerebellum  (4  weighed)      ...  5  oz.  7^  dr. 
Average  of  cerebellum  with  pons  and  medulla 

(5  weighed) 6  oz.  6    dr. 

Or,  taking  the  average  of  the  four  cases  only 

in  which  the  cerebellum  was  taken     .     .  6  oz.  7J  dr. 

Average  of  heart  (9  weighed) 12  oz.  6    dr. 

Relative  weight  of  body  to  encephalon  (6  weighed)     .  as  1  to    40^ 

Relative  weight  of  body  to  heart  (9  weighed)  .  .  .  as  1  to  173j 
Relative    weight    of   encephalon    to    cerebellum    (4 

weighed)     .     .     .     .* as  1  to      9f 

Relative  weight  of  encephalon  to   cerebellum,  with 

pons  and  medulla  (5  weighed) as  1  to      8/^^ 

1  Element  Physiol,  x.  sect  1.  '  Lemons  d'Anat  Cotnp^  ix.  art.  5. 

*  On  the  anthority  of  ex-President  Madison. 

«  Lend,  and  Edinb.  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Soience,  April,  1S43,  p.  322. 
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M.  Bourgerj^  found,  that  the  mean  weight  of  the  encephalon  being 
20393*6  grains  troy,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  weigh  16940'46  grains; 
the  cerebellum,  2176*7  grains ;  the  cephalic  prolongation  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis,  1312*2  grains  ;  of  which  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora 
striata  make  879  9  grains  ;  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the  pons*  Varolii 
432*2  grains ;  and  the  spinal  cord  710*1  grains.  Hence,  in  man,  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  include  a  nervous  mass,  which  is  four  times  greater 
than  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  mass ;  nine  times  greater  than  the 
cerebellum ;  thirteen  times  greater  than  the  cephalic  stem  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  twenty-four  times  greater  than  the  spinal  cord  itself.    . 

It  has  been  the  general  belief,  that  the  brain  of  the  negro  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  white  variety  of  the  species ;  but  certain  observations  of 
M.  Tiedemann  led  him  to  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence either  in  its  average  weight  or  average  size  in  the  two  varieties, 
and  that  the  nerves  compared  with  the  size  of  the  brain  are  not  larger 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.     In  the  external  form  of  the  brain  of 
the  negro  a  very  slight  difference  only  could  be  traced ;  and  he  affirmed 
further,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  its  external  structore, 
nor  does  the  negro  brain  exhibit  any  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
ourang  outang  than  the  brain  of  the  European,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
the  more  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convolutions.     Tiedemann's 
observations  were  made,  however,  upon  few  subjects ;  and  his  own  facts 
do  not  bear  out  all  his  deductions.     He  admits,  that  the  anterior  part 
of  the  hemispheres  was  something  narrower  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
Europeans,  "  which," — says  Dr.  Combe,* — '*  as  the  anterior  portion  is 
the  seat  of  intellect,  is  really  equivalent  to  conceding  that  the  nezro  is 
naturally  inferior  in  intellectual  capacity  to  the  European  !"   M.  Tiede- 
mann established  that  the  average  capacity  of  the  Ethiopian  skull  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  European,  and  that  a  large  sized  skull  is 
considerably  less  frequent  among  them  than  among  any  other  races  of 
mankind.^ 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Morton,^  exhibits  the  absolute 
capacity  of  the  cranium  or  bulk  of  the  brain  in  cubic  inches,  obtained 
by  filling  the  cavity  of  the  crania  with  leaden  shot,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  different  races  and  families  of  man.*  It  suflSciently 
exhibits  how  little  can  be  judged,  in  this  manner,  of  their  relative  intel- 
lectual aptitudes. 

»  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  462. 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  liv.,Deo.,  1837. 

»  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  for  Oct.,  1839,  p.  379. 

*  Catalogue  of  Skulls  of  Man  and  the  Inferior  Animals  in  the  collection  of  Samuel  George 
Morton,  M.D.,  &c.,  3d  edit.,  p.  vili.,  Pbilad.,  1849. 

*  For  the  ingenious  process  invented  by  Mr.  J.S.  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  by  which  these 
measurements  were  taken,  see  Dr.  Morton's  Crania  Americana,  p.  253,  Philad.  and  Lond., 
1839. 
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TABLE, 

Showing  iA«  Size  of  the  Brain  in  cubic  inches,  as  obtained  from  the  measuremenit 
ofQ23  Crania  of  various  Races  and  Families  of  Man. 

(N.  B. — I.  C.  means  Internal  Capacity.) 


RACES  AND  FAMILIES. 

No.  of 
SkQlla. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

I.e. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

MODERN  CAUCASIAN  GROUP. 

Teutonic  Family. 

Oermans, 

18 

114 

70 

90 

] 

English, 

5 

105 

91 

96 

1 92 

Anglo-Americans, 

7 

97 

82 

90 

I 

Pelasgig  Family. 

'^ 

JPsrsians, 
Armenians, 

'     10 

94 

75 

84 

Circassians, 

Celtic  Family. 
Native  Irish, 

■< 

6 

97 

78 

87 

Indostanic  Family. 
^  Bengalees,  &c,, 
Semitic  Family. 
Arabs, 

32 

91 

67 

80 

3 

98 

84 

89 

Nilotic  Family. 
FeUahs, 

:    17 

96 

66 

80 

ANCIENT  CAUCASIAN  GROUP. 

J5 

Pelasoic  Family. 
Qrceco-Egyptians, 

•     18 

97 

74 

88 

^6 

Nilotic  Family. 
Egyptians, 

I     55 

96 

68 

80 

MON( 

30LIAN  GROUP. 

Chinese  Family, 

6 

91 

70 

82 

MAL. 

kY  GROUP. 

Malayan  Family, 

.  20 

97 

68 

86 

■85 

Polynesian  Family, 

3 

84 

82 

83 

AMEl 

RICAN  GROUP. 

Toltecan  Family. 

Peruvians, 

I   155 

101 

58 

75 

Mexicans, 

I      22 

92 

67 

79 

Barbarous  Tribes. 

79 

Iroquois, 

Lenapi, 

.  161 

104 

70 

84 

Cherokee, 

Shoshon4,  &e,. 

. 

) 

NEGRO  GROUP. 

Natiyb  African  Family, 

62 

99 

65 

83 

J83 

American-born  Negroes, 

12 

89 

73 

82 

Hottentot  Family, 

3 

83 

68 

75 

Alporian  Family. 
Australians, 

1  « 

83 

63 

75 
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Fig.  134. 


From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  smallest  mean  cranial  capacity 
is  found  in  the  Hottentots  and  Australians,  which  is  75  cubic  inches  ; 
whilst  that  of  the  Teutonic  races  is  92  cubic  inches.  It  may  be  inte- 
resting to  add,  that  from  the  examination  of  four  skulls  of  the  Enge-ena, 
a  quadrumanous  animal — Troglodytes  gorilla  of  Savage — from  Gaboon 
in  Africa,  Dr.  Jeflfiries  Wyman^  found  the  mean  capacity,  measured 
according  to  the  method  employed  by  Dr.  Morton,  to  be  28*9 J  cubic 
inches,  or  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  mean  of  the  Hottentots 
and  Australians,  who  aflFord  the  minimum  average  for  the  human  family. 
The  mean  cranial  capacity  of  three  adult  Chimpanzees  was  even  less,  or 
24  cubic  inches. 

Wrisberg  and  Sommering*  proposed  another  point  of  comparison — 
the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  encephalon  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system;  and  they  asserted,  that  in  proportion  as  any  animal 
possesses  a  larger  share  of  the  former;  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion 
as  the  percipient  and  intellectual  organ  exceeds  the  other  or  the  organ 
of  the  external  senses — the  mental  sphere  may  be  expected  to  be  more 
diversified  and  developed.  But  although  man  is,  in  general;  pre-eminent 
in  this  respect,  he  is  not  absolutely  so.     It  would  be  still  more  important 

to  know  the  ratio,  which  the  cere- 
brum or  brain  proper  bears  to 
the  cerebellum  and  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  first  is  essentially 
the  organ  of  intellect;  and  the 
most  striking  character  of  the 
human  brain  is  the  large  deve- 
lopement  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, of  which  we  have  no 
parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  last  is  the  encephalic  part  in 
which  the  nerves  of  sense  arise 
or  terminate. 

The  assertion,  that  man  has 
the  largest  cerebrum  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cerebellum,  is  not  ao- 
The  Wenzels*  found  the 
him,  to  be  as  6/3^  or 
in  the  horse,  4 J  to  1 ; 
in  the  cow,  6 J^f  to  1 ;  in  the  dog, 
62^  to  1;  in  the  cat,  4j^  to  1; 
in  the  mole,  8|  to  1;  and  in  the 
mouse,  6f  to  1.    Nor  is  it  true 
that  man  has  the  largest  cere- 
brum in  proportion  to  the  medulla 


S—^ ......... 

(Z^^  curate.     T 
7|  ratio,  in  h 

\f  8^\  to  1; 


Facial  Line  and  Angle  of  Man. 

>  A  description  of  two  additional  Crania  of  the  Engd-ena,  &c^  read  before  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  Oct  3,  1849;  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  second  series,  vol.  ix. 

>  Corpor.  Human.  Fabric,  iv.  §  92 ;  and  Blumenbach's  Comp.  Anat  by  Lawrence,  p.  293, 
Lond.,  1807. 

*  J)e  Penitiori  Structor.  Cerebr.  Hominis  et  Bratomm,  tab.  iv. 
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oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis;  althoogh  to  this  position  there  are 
perhaps  fewer  objections  than  to  the  others.  None  of  them,  it  is  ob- 
yious,  are  distinctive  between  man  and  animals,  o^  assist  ns  in  solving 
the  great  problem  of  the  source  and  seat  of  the  numerous  psychologiciu 
differences  we  observe. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  appreciating  the  comparative 
size  of  the  cranium, — which  is  generally  in  a  ratio  with  that  of  the  brain, 
— and  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  As  the  former  contains  the  organ  of 
the  intellect,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  external  senses  and  of  mastica- 
tion, it  has  been  presumed,  that  the  excess  of  the  former  would  indicate 
the  predominance  of  thought  over  sense;  and,  conversely,  that  the 
greater  developement  of  the  face  would  place  the  animal  lower  in  the 
scale. 

One  of  these  methods,  first  proposed  by  Camper,*  is  by  taking  the 
course  of  the  facial  line^  and  the  amount  of  the  facial  angle.  The 
facial  line  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  projecting  part  of  the  forehead  to 
the  alveoli  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  facial  angle  is 
that  formed  between  this  line  and  another  drawn  horizontally  backwards 
jfrom  the  upper  jaw.  The  course  of  the  horizontal  line  and  its  point  of 
union  with  the  facial  line  are  not  uniform  in  all  the  figures  given  by 
Camper:  sometimes,  it  is  made  to  pass  through  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus;  but  it  often  falls  far  below  it;  yet  Dr.  Bostock  thinks'  ^^we 
cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Camper's  observations,  and 
we  can  scarcely  refuse  our  assent  to  the  conclusion  that  he  deduces  from 
them."  In  man,  whose  face  is  situate  perpendicularly  under  the  cra- 
nium,, the  facial  angle  is  very  large.  In  animals,  the  face  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  cranium ;  and  as  we  descend  from  man  the  angle  becomes 
less  and  less,  until  it  is  finally  lost;  the  cranium  and  face  being  in  most 
reptiles  and  fish  on  a  level.  The  marginal 
figure  (Fig.  134)  exhibits  the  difference  be- 
tween the  facial  angle  of  those  of  European 
descent,  and  that  of  the  negro.  By  covering 
with  the  finger  the  parts  below  the  nose  al- 
ternately, we  have  the  countenance  of  the 
white,  and  negro,  in  which  the  facial  angle 
differs  as  much  as  10°,  or  16°.  Fig.  135 
exhibits  the  facial  line  and  angle  of  the 
ourang-outang.  Animals  that  have  the 
snout  long,  and  the  facial  angle  consequently 
small,  have  been  proverbially  esteemed  fool- 
ish,^— such  are  the  snipe,  stork,  crane,  &c.; 
whilst  superiorintelligence  hasbeen  ascribed 
to  those  in  which  the  angle  is  more  largely 
developed, — as  the  elephant  and  the  owl; 

although  in  them,  the  large  facial  angle  is   Facial  Line  and  An  leoftheOu 

caused  by  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  or     *^*     "*^^OutMg.°    ^     ^^^ 

1  DiMertation  Physique  de  M.  Camper,  sur  les  Differences  Relies  que  presentent  les 
Traits  dn  Visage,  &c.,  traduit  du  Hollandois,  par  D.  B.  Q.  Disjonval,  Autrecbt,  1791. 
s  Physiology,  3d  ediL,  p.  804,  Lend.,  1836. 
'  Lawrence,  op.  citat.,  p.  168. 


Fig.  135. 
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by  the  wide  separation  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skall,  and  is 
necessarily  no  index  of  the  size  of  the  brain.  Yet,  from  this  cause, 
perhaps,  the  owl  was  chosen  as  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom; 
and  the  elephant  has  received  a  name  in  the  Malay  language,  indicating 
an  opinion,  that  he  is  possessed  of  reason.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  facial  angle  in  man  and  certain  animals,  taken  by  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  and  meeting  another,  drawn  from 
the  greatest  prominence  of  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  promi- 
nence of  the  forehead: — 


Man       .        .        .         68®  to  88®  or  more 

Sapajou %     65° 

Ourang-outang         .        .  56®  or  68® 

Guenon 57® 

Mandril 30®  to  42® 

Coaii 28® 


Polecat  . 
Pug  dog 
Mastiff  . 
Hare 
Ram       . 
Horse    . 


31® 
35® 
41® 
30® 
30® 
23® 


The  facial  angle  may,  then,  exhibit  the  difference  between  man  and 
animals;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  between  the  species  or  individaals 
of  the  latter;  but,  farther,  it  is  of  little  or  no  use.^  In  man,  it  may  be 
considered  to  vary  from  70°  to  85°  in  the  adult;  but  in  children  it 
reaches  as  high  as  90°  and  upwards;  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  intellect.  In  the  European,  it  has 
been  estimated,  on  the  average,  at  perhaps,  80°,  in  the  Mongol,  75°, 
and  in  the  negro,  70°,  not  many  degrees  above  the  Sapajou.* 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  average  of  actual  measure- 
ments of  the  skulls  of  different  races  and  families  of  man,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Morton,^  will  afford  more  precise  information  on  this 
matter. 


Arab  (2  cases) 

European  and  Anglo-American 
Egyptian        .... 
Bengalee        .... 
Circassian      .... 
Sandwich  Islander  (one  case) 
Chinese  (one  case) 
Guanche  (one  case) 
Negro  .... 

Indian  .... 

Hottentot  (one  case) 
Peruvian       .... 
Malay  .... 


FACIAL  AirOLB. 

Average. 
82 

Highest. 

88 

Lowest. 
76 

80 

85 

77 

79-3 

86 

73 

79-3 

83 

76 

78-5 

81 

75 

78 

78 

77 

76-8 

83 

69 

761 
f5 

84 

70 

74-9 

81 

68 

74-6 

82 

69 

It  is  found,  that  the  skulls  of  different  nations,  and  of  individuals  of 
the  same  nation,  may  agree  in  the  facial  angle,  whilst  there  may  be 
striking  distinctions  m  the  shape  of  the  cranium  and  face,  in  the  air 
and  character  of  the  whole  head;  as  well  as  in  the  particular  features,-;- 
the  inclination  of  the  facial  line  heing  more  dependent  on  the  promi- 
nence of  the  upper  jaw  and  frontal  sinuses  than  on  the  general  form  of 

•  Dr.  Morton,  in  his  splendid  work,  Crania  Americana,  Philad,  1839,  describes  a  "Facial 
Goniometer,"  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Turnpenny,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  measuring  the  facial  angle. 

•  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  i.  288,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1836. 
'  Catalogue  of  Skulls  of  Man,  &c.,  3d  edit,  Philad.,  1849. 
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the  head.  The  ancients  were  impressed  with  the  intellectual  air  exhi- 
bited hj  the  open  facial  angle;  for  we  find  in  all  their  statues  of  legis- 
lators, sages,  and  poets,  an  angle  of  at  least  90%  and  in  those  of  heroes 
and  superhuman  natures  it  is  as  high  as  100^.  This  angle,  according 
to  Camper,  never  existed  in  nature;  and  jet  he  conceives  it  to  be  the 
beau  idSal  of  the  human  countenance,  and  to  have  been  the  ancient 
model  of  beauty.  It  was,  more  probably,  the  model  of  superior  intel- 
lectual endowment,  although  ideas  of  beauty  might  have  been  connected 
with  it.  Every  nation  forms  its  notions  of  beauty,  derived  from  this 
source,  chiefly  from  the  facial  angle  to  which  it  is  accustomed.  With 
the  Greeks  it  was  large,  and  therefore  the  vertical  facial  line  was  highly 
estimated.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  pleasing  to  us;  but  such  would 
not  be  the  universal  impression.  Savage  tribes  on  our  own  continent, 
have  preferred  the  pyramidal  shape  of  the  head,  and  made  use  of  every 
endeavour,  by  unnatural  compression  in  early  infancy,  to  produce  it; 
whilst  others,  not  satisfied  with  the  natural  shape  of  the  frontal  bone, 
have  forced  back  the  forehead,  either  by  applying  a  flat  piece  of  board 
to  it,  like  the  Indians  of  our  own  continent,  or  by  iron  plates,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Arracan.  By  this  practice  the  Caraibs  are  said  to  be 
able  to  see  over  their  heads. 

M.  Daubenton,*  again,  endeavoured,  by  taking  the  occipital  line  and 
angle^  to  measure  the  difierences  between  the  skulls  of  man  and  ani- 
mals. A  line  is  drawn  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  and 
another  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  space  between  the  occipital 
condyles.  In  man,  these  condyles,  as  well  as  the  foramen  magnum, 
are  so  situate,  that  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  them  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  vertebral  column;  but  in  animals  they  are  placed  more 
or  less  obliquely;  the  perpendicular  will,  therefore,  necessarily  be  thrown 
farther  forward,  and  the  angle  be  rendered  more  acute.'  Blumenbach 
says,  that  Dauben ton's  method  may  be  adapted  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  comparison  betwixt  man  and  brutes,  but  not  varieties  of  national 
character ;  for  he  found  it  even  different  in  the  skulls  of  two  Turks, 
and  three  Ethiopians.  The  methods  of  Camper  and  Daubenton  com- 
bined, were,  also,  insufficient  to  indicate  the  varieties  in  national  and 
individual  character.  He  accordingly  describes  a  new  method, — which 
he  calls  norma  verticalis.^  It  consists  in  selecting  two  bones ;  the  frontal 
from  those  of  the  cranium,  and  the  superior  maxillary  from  those  of 
the  face;  comparing  these  with  each  other,  by  regarding  them  verti- 
cally, placing  the  great  convexity  of  the  cranium  directly  before  him, 
and  marking  the  relative  projections  of  the  maxillary  bone  beyond  the 
arch  of  the  forehead.  The  Asiatic  Georgian  is  found  to  be-  character- 
ized by  the  great  expanse  of  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  cranium, 

'  M^moires  de  TAcad^ie  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  p.  568,  Paris,  1764. 

'  By  some  writers,  Daubenton's  method  is  said  to  consist  of  **  a  line  drawn  from  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit;  and  another  drawn 
borizontally  through  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone."  It  is  obvious,  that  little  or  no  com- 
parative  judgment  of  the  cranium  and  face  could  be  formed  fVom  this. 

*  Decad.  Collectionis  sus  Craniorum  diversamm  Gentium ;  and  De  Gener.  Human.  Var. 
Nati7,  edit  3a,  Gotting.,  1795. 
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which  hides  the  face.     In  the  Ethiopian,  the  narrow,  slanting  forehead 

{)ermits  the  face  to  appear,  whilst  the  cheeks  and  jaws  are  compressed 
aterallj  and  elongated  in  front;  and  in  the  Tungoose,  the  maxillary, 
malar,  and  nasal  bones  are  widely  expanded  on  each  side;  and  the  two 
last  rise  to  the  same  horizontal  level  with  the  space  between  the  frontal 
sinuses — the  glabella.  Blumenbach's  method,  however,  only  affords  us 
the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  two  bones  in  one  direction.  It  does 
not  indicate  the  depth  of  either,  or  their  comparative  areas.  The  view 
thus  obtained  is,  therefore,  partial. 

Finding  the  inapplicability  of  other  methods  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  animal  creation — to  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  for  example — M.  Cu- 
vier^  suggested  a  comparison  between  the  areas  of  the  face  and  cranium 
under  the  vertical  section  of  the  head.  The  result  of  his  observations 
is — that,  in  the  European",  the  area  of  the  cranium  is  four  times  that 
of  the  face,  excluding  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  Calmuck,  the  area  of 
the  fajce  is  one-tenth  greater  than  in  the  European;  in  the  negro,  one- 
fifth,  and  in  the  sapajou,  one-half.  In  the  mandril,  the  two  areas  are 
equal;  and,  in  proportion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  animals,  the 
area  of  the  face  gains  over  that  of  the  cranium;  in  the  hare,  it  is  one- 
third  greater ;  in  the  ruminant  animals  double ;  in  the  horse,  quad- 
ruple, &c. ;  so  that  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  appeared  to  be 
greater  or  less  as  the  preponderance  of  the  area  of  the  face  over  that 
of  the  skull  diminished  or  increased. 

The  truth,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,'  is,  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  in  the  European  anc) 
negro  is  in  the  size  of  the  jaw-bones.  In  the  negro,  these  bear  a  much 
greater  proportion  to  the  head  and  to  the  other  bones  of  the  is^ce  than 
in  the  European;  and  the  apparent  size  of  the  bones  of  the  negro 
face  was  discovered  to  proceed  solely  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
'aw-bones;  whilst  the  upper  bones  of  the  face,  and,  indeed,  all  that 
ad  no  relation  to  the  teeth  and  to  mastication,  were  less  than  those  of 
the  European  skull. 

Other  methods,  of  a  similar  kind,  have  been  proposed  by  natu- 
ralists, as  Spigel,^  Herder,^  Mulder,*  Walther,**  Doornik,^  Spix,'  and 
Oken,  but  they  are  all  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory comparison.^  Blumenbach  asserts,  that  he  found  the  facial 
and  occipital  angles  nearly  alike  in  three-fourths  of  known  animals. 

'  Legons  d' Anatomic  Compar.,  No.  viii.  art.  i.  torn.  U.  p.  1. 
t  Anatomy  of  Expression,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1844. 

*  LinesB  CephalometricsB  Spigelii,  in  Spigel,  De  Hnman.  Corpor.  Fabric,  i.  8. 

^  Nackenlinien  (Lineas  nuchaies  Herderi),  in  Herder^s  Ideen  zur  PhiJosophie  der  Geschicbte 
der  Menschheit,  Th.  iii.  s.  186,  Tubing.,  1806. 

0  Vorderhauptwinkel  (Angulus  sincipitalis  Mulderi),  in  art  Kopflinien,  in  Pierer^s  Anat 
Physiol.  Real  Wortcrb.,  iv.  024,  Leipz.,  1821. 

A  SchSldelwinkel  (Angulus  Cranioscopicus  Waltheri),  in  Walther,  Kritische  Darstellung 
der  Gallschen  Anat  Physiol  Untersuch.  des  Gehim  und  Sohadeibaues,  s.  108,  ZCLrich, 
1802. 

7  Wijsgeerig  Natuurkundig  Onderzoek  aangande  den  Oorsprongliken  Mensch  en  de 
Oorspronglike  Stammen  van  deszelfs  Greslacht,  Amsterd.,  1808. 

8  Cephalogenesis,  Monach.,  1815. 

*  Oken,  Lehrbach  der  Zoologie,  Abth.  ii.  s.  600.  A  description  of  all  these  methods  is 
given  by  Choulant,  in  Pierer,  loc.  cit 
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Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  in  the  same  species,  there 
should  be  a  correspondence  between  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  face. 
In  the  £uropean,  the  face  may  be  unusually  large;  and  yet  the  mental 
endowments  may  be  brilliant.  Leo  X.,  Montaigne,  Leibnitz,  Racine, 
Haller,  Mirabeau,  and  Franklin,  had  all  large  features.^ 

All  these  methods,  again,  are  confined  to  the  estimation  of  the  size 
of  the  whole  encephalon;  whereas  the  brain,  we  have  seen,  is  alone 
concerned  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  manifestations ;  although  Gall 
includes  the  cerebellum.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  no  ani- 
mal equals  man  in  the  developement  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In 
the  ape  they  are  less  prominent;  and  below  it  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
they  become  less  and  less;  the  middle  lobes  are  less  arched  down- 
wards; and  the  posterior  lobes  are  ultimately  wanting,  leaving  the 
cerebellum  uncovered;  the  convolutions  are  less  and  less  numerous 
and  deep,  and  the  brain  at  length  is  found  entirely  smooth.  The  ex- 
periments of  Rolando  of  Turin,  and  Flourens^  of  Paris,  are  likewise 
confirmatory  of  this  function  of  the  brain  proper.  These  gentlemen 
experimented  upon  different  portions  of  the  encephalon,  with  the  view 
of  detecting  their  functions; — endeavouring,  as  much  as  possible,  not  to 
implicate  any  part  except  the  one  which  was  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion ;  and  they  found,  that  if  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  alone 
removed,  the  animal  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  stupor  or  lethargy; 
was  insensible  to  all  impressions;  to  every  appearance  asleep,  and 
evidently  devoid  of  all  intellectual  and  affective  faculties.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  other  parts  of  the  encephalon  were  mutilated — the 
cerebellum,  for  example — leaving  the  cerebral  hemispheres  uninjured, 
the  animal  was  deprived  of  certain  other  faculties — that  of  moving,  for 
instance — ^but  retained  its  consciousness,  and  the  exercise  of  all  its 
senses. 

M.  Desmoulins,'  in  his  observations  on  the  nervous  system  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  is  in  fkvour  of  a  view,  embraced  by  M.  Magendie,* 
that  the  intellectual  sphere  of  man  and  animals  depends-  exclusively 
on  the  cerebral  convolutions ;  and  that  an  examination  of  the  convolu- 
tions will  exhibit  the  intellectual  differences,  not  only  between  different 
species,  but  between  individuals  of  the  same  species.  According  to 
him,  the  cerebral  convolutions  are  numerous,  in  animals  in  proportion 
to  their  intelligence;  and,  in  animals  of  similar  habitudes,  have  a 
similar  arrangement.  In  the  same  species,  they  differ  sensibly,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  the  individuals  possess  the  qualities  of 
their  nature: — for  example,  they  vary  in  the  foetus  and  adult;  are  mani- 
festly less  numerous  and  smaller  in  the  idiot ;  and  become  effaced  in 
protracted  cases  of  insanity.  He  farther  remarks,  that  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  encephalon,  which  occasion  mental  aberration,  are 
especially  such  as  act  upon  the  convolutions;  and  that  whilst  apo- 
plectic extravasation  into  the  centre  of  the  organ  induces  paralysis  of 

■  Gall,  Sur  les  FonctioDS  du  Ceryeau,  ii.  296. 

*  Recherchefl  £zp6rimentale8  sar  le  Sjrsteme  Nerveaz,  2de  ^it,  Paris,  1843. 

*  Anatoroie  des  SytteoiM  Nerveux  dot  Aoimaux  k  Yertehres,  Paru,  1825. 
^  Precis  El^meataire,  edit  cit.,  i.  185. 
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^  sensation  and  motion,  the  slightest  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 

V.  membrane  causes  delirium.     Hence,  he  deduces  the  general  principle, 

^^  that  the  number  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  in  a 

;'  .  ratio  with  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  surfaces.  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  some  experiments  by  M.  Baillarger,^  that  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual developement  in  man,  and  in  the  various  classes  of  animals,  is 
far  from  being  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  surface  presented  hj  the 
brain  of  each.  That  of  man,  for  instance,  has,  in  proportion  to  its 
volume,  a  much  less  extent  of  surface  than  the  brains  of  the  lower 
mammalia;  and  the  brain  of  the  rabbit  has,  in  proportion  to  its  volume, 
an  extent  of  surface  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  presented 
by  the  brain  of  man. 

The  view  of  M.  Desmoulins,  so  far  as  regards  the  seat  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  accords  with  one  to  which  attention  must 
\  now  be  directed ;  and  which  has  given  rise  to  more  philosophical  in- 
quiry, laborious  investigation,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  more  idle 
enthusiasm  and  intolerant  opposition,  than  any  of  the  psychological 
doctrines  advanced  in  modem  times:  we  allude  to  the  views  of  M. 
Gall.*  These  are,  1st,  That  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are 
innate.  2dly,  That  their  exercise  or  manifestation  is  dependent  upon 
organization.  3dly,  That  the  encephalon  is  the  organ  of  all  the  appe- 
tites, feelings,  and  faculties ;  and,  4thly,  That  the  encephalon  is  com- 
posed of  as  many  particular  organs  as  there  are  appetites,  feelings, 
and  faculties,  di£Fering  essentially  from  each  other. 

The  importance  of  Gall's  propositions;  the  strictly  physiological 
direction  they  have  taken — the  only  one,  as  we  have  said,  which  ap- 
pears likely  to  aid  us  in  our  farther  acquaintance  with  the  psychology 
of  man — require  that  the  physiological  student  should  have  them 
placed  before  him  as  they  emanated  from  the  author.  The  work  of 
Gall  on  the  functions  of  the  encephalon  comprises,  however,  six 
octavo  volumes,  not  distinguished  for  unusual  method  or  clearness  of 
exposition.  Fortunately,  the  distinguished  biologist,  M.  Adelon,  to 
whom  we  have  so  frequently  referred,  has  spared  us  the  necessitv  of  a 
tedious  and  diflScult  analysis,  by  the  excellent  and  impartial  view  he 
has  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  MSdecinej^  whichi  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  Physiologie  de  r Homme;  both  being  abridgments  of  the 
Analyse  d'un  Cours  du  Dr.  GaUj  published  by  him  in  1808. 

The  foundation  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  thp  encephalon  is  not  a 
single  organ,  but  is  composed  of  as  many  nervous  systems  as  there  are 
primary  and  original  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  the  view  of  Gall,  it  is 
a  group  of  several  organs,  each  of  which  is  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  special  moral  act;  and,  according  as  the  encephalon  of  an 
animal  contains  a  greater  or  less  number  of  organs,  and  of  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  developement,  the  animal  has,  in  its  moral  sphere,  a 
greater  or  less  number  of,  or  more  or  less  active,  faculties.    In  like 

'  Revue  M^icale,  Mai,  1845. 

*  Sur  les  FonctioDS  du  Cerveau,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Art  Euc^phale  (Pbyeiologie),  Paris,  1833,  and  art.  Faculty  de  l*£sprit  et  de  TAme, 
&&,  in  Diet,  de  M^ecine,  viii.  469,  Paris,  1823. 
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manner,  as  there  are  as  many  sensorial  nervous  systems  and  organs  of 
sense  as  there  are  external  senses,  so  there  are,  it  is  maintained,  as 
many  encephalic  nervous  systems  as  there  are  special  moral  faculties 
or  internal  senses.  Each  moral  faculty  has,  in  the  encephalon,  a 
nervous  part  concerned  in  its  production;  as  each  sense  has  its  special 
nervous  system ;  the  sole  diflference  being,  that  the  nervous  systems  of 
the  senses  are  separate  and  distinct,  i^hilst  those  of  thd  encephalon  are 
crowded  together  in  the  small  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  appear  to 
form  but  one  mass. 

The  proofs,  adduced  by  GalP  in  favour  of  his  proposition,  are  the 
following: — 1st.  It  has  been  established  as  a  principle,  that  differences 
in  the  psychology  of  man  and  animals  correspond  to  varieties  in  the 
structure  of  the  encephalon,  and  that  the  latter  are  dependent  on  the 
former.     Now,  differences  of  the  encephalon  consist  less  in  changes  of 
the  general  form  of  the  organ,  than  in  parts,  which  are  present  in  some 
and  not  in  others;  and  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  parts  is  the 
cause  why  certain  animals  have  a  greater  or  less  number  of  faculties 
than  others,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  esteemed  special  organs  of  such 
faculties.     2dly.  The  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  multiple. 
This  every  one  admits.     Each,  consequently,  ought  to  have  its  special 
organ ;  and  the  admission  of  a  plurality  of  intellectual  moral  faculties 
must  induce  that  of  a  plurality  of  encephalic  organs,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  each  external  sense  has  its  proper  nervous  system.     Sdly.  In 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species, — in  difi'erent  men, — much 
psychological  variety  is  observable.     The  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  in 
the  encephalon ;  but  we  can  hardly  ascribe  it  to  a  difference  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  organ,  which  is  sensibly  the  same.     It  is  owing 
rather  to  differences  in  its  separate  parts.     Are  not  such  parts,  there- 
fore, he  asks,  distinct  nervous  systems  ?   4thly.  In  the  same  individual — 
in  the  same  man — the  intellectual  and  affective  faculties  have  never  the 
same  degree  of  activity:   whilst  one  predominates,  another  may  be 
feeble.     Now,  this  fact,  which  is  inexplicable  under  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  encephalon  is  a  single  organ,  is  readily  intelligible  under  the 
theory  of  the  plurality  of  organs.     Whilst  the  encephalic  part,  which 
is  the  agent  of  the  one  faculty,  is  proportionably  more  voluminous  or 
more  active,  that  which  presides  over  the  other  is  less  so.     Why,  he 
asks,  may  not  this  happen  with  the  encephalic  organs,  as  with  the 
other  organs  of  the  body, — the  senses,  for  example?    Cannot  one  of 
these  be  feeble,  and  the  other  energetic  ?     Sthly.  In  the  same  indi- 
vidual, all  the  faculties  do  not  appear,  nor  are  they  all  lost  at  the  same 
period.     Each  age  has  its  own  psychology.     How  can  we  explain  these 
intellectual  and  moral  varieties  according  to  age,  under  the  hypothesis 
that  the  encephalon  is  a  single  organ  r     Under  the  doctrine  of  the 
plurality  of  encephalic  organs,  the  explanation  is  simple.     Each  ence- 

fhalic  system  has  its  special  period  of  developement  and  decay.  6thly. 
t  is  a  common  observation,  that  when  we  are  fatigued  by  one  kind  of 
mental  occupation,  we  have  recourse  to  another;  yet  it  often  happens, 
that  the  new  labour,  instead  of  adding  to  the  fatigue  experienced  by 

»  Op.  dt^  ii.  394. 
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the  former,  is  a  relaxation.     This,  Gall  reraarks,  would  not  be   the 
case  if  the  encephalon  were  a  single  organ,  and  acted  as  such ;  but  it 
is  readily  explicable  under  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  organs.     It  is 
owing  to  a  fresh  encephalic  organ  having  been  put  in  action.     Tthly. 
Insanity  is  frequently  confined  to  one  single  train  of  ideas,  as  in  the 
yariety  called  manomantaj  which  is  often  caused  by  the  constancy  and 
tenacity  of  an  original  exclusive  idea.     This  is  frequently  removed  by 
exciting  another  idea  opposed  to  the  first,  which  distracts  attention 
from  it.     Is  it  possible.  Gall  asks,  to  comprehend  these  facts  under  the 
hypothesis  of  unity  of  the  encephalon  ?     8thly.  Idiocy  and  dementia 
are  often  only  partial,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  under  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  encephalon,  how  one  faculty  remains  amidst  the 
abolition  of  all  the  others.     9thly.  A  wound  or  a  physical  injury  of 
the  encephalon  frequently  modifies  but  one  faculty,  paralyzing,  or  aug- 
menting it,  and  leaving  every  other  uninjured.     lOthly,  and  lastly. 
Gall  invokes  the  analogy  of  other  nervous  parts;  and,  as  the  great 
sympathetic,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis  are — in  his  view 
at  least — groups  of  special  nervous  systems,  it  is  probably,  he  says, 
the  same  with  the  encephalon. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  employed  by  Gall  for  proving,  that 
the  encephalon  oonsbts  of  a  plurality  of  (organs,  each  of  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  a  special  intellectual  or  moral  faculty ;  and 
should  they  not  carry  conviction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
them  are  ingenious  and  forcible,  and  all  merit  attention. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea,  that  this  notion  of  a  plurality  of  organs  is  a 
fantasy,  which  originated  with  Gall.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous:  he 
has  adduced  the  opinions  of  numerous  writers  who  preceded  him,  some 
of  whom  have  given  figures  of  the  cranium,  with  the  seats  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  faculties  marked  upon  it.  To  this  list  might  be 
added  numerous  others.  Aristotle,  in  whose  works  are  found  the  germs 
of  many  discoveries  and  speculations,  thought  that  the  first  or  anterior 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  was  the  ventricle  of  common  sense;  because, 
from  it,  according  to  him,  the  nerves  of  the  five  senses  branched  off« 
The  second  ventricle,  connected  by  a  minute  opening  with  the  first, 
he  designated  as  the  seat  of  imagination^  judgment^  and  reflection; 
and  the  third,  as  a  storehouse  into  which  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
digested  in  the  second  ventricle,  were  transmitted  for  retention  and 
accumulation :  he  regarded  it  as  the  seat  of  memory.  Bernard  Gor- 
don, in  a  work  written  in  1296,  gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  the 
brain.  It  contains,  he  says,  three  cells  or  ventricles.  In  the  anterior 
part  of  the  first  lies  common  sense;  the  function  of  which  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  various  forms  and  images  received  by  the  several 
senses.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  ventricle  he  places  phantasia; 
and  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  second,  imaginativa ;  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  middle  lies  estimativa.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
space,  to  adduce  the  absurd  notions  entertained  by  Gordon  on  this 
subject.  He  thinks  there  are  three  faculties  or  virtues — imagincOiOj 
cogitatioj  and  memoria — each  of  which  has  a  special  organ  engaged  in 
its  production. 
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For  many  centuries  it  was  believed,  that  the  cerebrum  was  the  organ 
of  perception^  and  the  cerebellum  that 
of  memory.  Albert  the  Great,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  sketched  a  head  on 
which  he  represented  the  seat  of  the 
different  intellectual  faculties.  In  the 
forehead  and  first  ventricle  he  placed 
common  sense  and  imagination  ;  in  the 
Beaoudi  intelligence  Skiidi  judgment ;  and 
in  the  third,  memory  and  the  motive 
force.  The  head  in  the  margin  (Fig. 
136),  is  from  an  old  sketch  contained  in 
the  Book  Rarities  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Servetus  conceived,  that 
the  two  anterior  cerebral  cavities  are 
for  the  reception  of  the  images  of  ex- 
ternal objects;  the  third  is  the  seat  of 
thought;  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the 
seat  of  the  soul;  and  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle that  of  memory.  In  1491,  Peter 
Montagnana  published  an  engraving, 
in  which  were  represented  the  seat  of 
the  sensus  communis^  a  celliUa  imagina- 
tivaj  cellula  estimativa  seu  cogitativa^  a 
ceUula  memorativaj  and  a  cellula  ra- 
tionalis.  A  head  by  Ludovico  Dolci 
exhibits  a  similar  arrangement.  (Fig. 
137.y 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  in 
1681,  asserted,  that  the  corpora  striata 
are  the  seat  of  perception ;  the  medul- 
lary part  of  the  brain  that  of  memory 
and  imagination;  the  corpus  callosum 
that  of  reflection ;  and  the  cerebellum 
furnished  the  vital  spirits  necessary  for 
the  involuntary  motions.*  It  would  ap- 
pear, too,  that  Swedenborg,  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  promulgation  of  Gall's 
theory,  maintained  the  doctrine,  that 

every  man  is  born  with  a  disposition  to    Phrenological  Head  by  Dolci,  a.  D.  1562. 

all  sorts  of  evil,  which  must  be  checked 

by  education,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  rooted  out;  and  that  the  degree 
of  success  or  failure  in  this  respect  would  be  indicated  by  the  shape  of 
the  skull.  '^The  peculiar  distinctions  of  man,  will  and  the  understand- 
ing," he  argued,  **have  their  seats  in  the  brain,  which  is  excited  by 
the  fleeting  desires  of  the  will,  and  the  ideas  of  the  intellect.    Near 

'  See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  11th  edit,  i.  32,  Lond.,  1813;  and  Margarita 
PhiloaophicR,  lib.  ix.  cap.  40,  Basil.,  1508,  cited  by  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  in  Danglison's 
American  Medical  Intelligencer,  i.  t)8,  Philad.,  1 838. 

*  Gall,  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  ii.  350,  Paris,  1835. 


Old  Phrenological  Head. 


Fig.  137. 
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the  yarioQB  spots  where  these  irritations  prodaoe  their  effects,  this  or 
that  part  of  the  brain  is  called  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity, 
and  forms  along  with  itself  corresponding  parts  of  the  skuU."^  This 
view,  that  exercise  of  the  encephalic  organs  occasions  their  develope- 
ment  in  bulk,  and  want  of  due  exercise  their  decrease,  is  now  main- 
tained by  many  phrenologists;  but  denied  by  others. 

The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  attempt  to  assign 
faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain;  and,  consequently,  the  belief, 
that  the  brain  consists  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  had  been  long  indulged 
by  anatomists  and  philosophers.  The  views  of  Gall  are  resuscitations 
of  the  old;  but  resembling  them  little  more  than  in  idea.  Those  of 
the  older  philosophers  were  the  merest  fantasies,  unsupported  by  ob- 
servation :  the  speculations  of  the  modem  physiologist  have  certainly 
been  the  result  of  long  and  careful  investigation,  and  deep  meditation. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  may  justly  discard  the  former,  the  latter  are 
worthy  of  careful  and  unprejudiced  examination. 

Admitting,  with  M.  Gall,  the  idea  of  the  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
encephalon,  the  inquiry  would  next  be, — how  many  special  nervous 
systems  are  there  in  that  of  man,  and  what  are  the  primary  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  over  which  they  preside?  This  Gall  has  attempted. 
To  attain  this  double  object,  he  had  two  courses  to  adopt;-— either, 
first  to  indicate  anatomically  the  nervous  systems  that  constitute  the 
encephalon;  and  then  to  trace  the  faculties  of  which  they  are  the 
organs ;  or,  contrariwise,  to  point  out  first  the  primary  faculties,  and 
afterwards  to  assign  to  each  an  organ  or  particular  seat.  The  first 
course  was  impracticable.  The  encephalic  organs  are  not  distinct, 
isolated :  and  if  they  were,  simple  inspection  could  not  indicate  the 
faculty  over  which  they  preside,  any  more  than  the  appearance  of  a 
nerve  of  sense  could  indicate  the  kind  of  sensation  for  which  it  is  des- 
tined. It  was,  only,  therefore,  by  observing  the  faculties,  that  he  could 
arrive  at  a  specification  of  the  primary  encephalic  organs.  But  here, 
again,  a  source  of  difficulty  arose.  How  many  primary  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  are  there  in  man?  and  what  are  they?  The  classifi- 
cations of  the  mental  philosophers, — differing,  as  we  have  seen  they 
do,  so  intrinsically  and  essentially  from  each  other, — could  lead  him  to 
no  conclusion.  He  first,  however,  followed  the  views  on  which  they 
appeared  to  be  in  accordance;  and  endeavoured  to  find  particular 
organs  for  the  faculties  of  memory^  judgmenty  imagination^  &c.  But 
his  researches  in  this  direction  were  fruitless.  He,  therefore,  took  for 
his  guidance  the  common  notions  of  mankind ;  and  having  regard  to 
the  favourite  occupations,  and  different  vocations  of  individuals,  to 
those  marked  dispositions,  which  give  occasion  to  the  idea,  that  a 
man  is  born  a  poetj  mvMcian^  or  mathematician^  he  carefully  examined 
the  heads  of  such  as  presented  these  predominant  qualities,  and  endea- 
voured to  discover  in  them  such  parts  of  the  encephalon  as  were  more 
prominent  than  usual,  and  might  be  considered  as  special  nervous 
systems, — organs  of  those  faculties.  After  multitudinous  empirical 
researches  on  living  individuals,  on  collections  of  crania,  and  casts 

'  Dr.  Sewall,  Examination  of  Phrenology,  2d  edit,  p.  14,  Boston,  1839. 
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made  for  the  purpose;  attending  particolarlj  to  the  heads  of  such  as 
had  one  of  their  faculties  predominant,  and  who  were,  as  he  remarks, 
geniuses  on  one  point, — to  the  maniac,  and  the  monomaniac ; — after  a 
sedulous  study,  likewise,  of  the  heads  of  animals,  comparing  especially 
those  that  have  a  particular  faculty  with  such  as  have  it  not,  in  order 
to  see  if  there  did  not  exist  in  the  encephalon  of  the  former  some  part 
which  was  wanting  in  that  of  the  latter ;  by  this  entirely  experimental 
method,  he  ventured  to  specify,  in  the  encephalon  of  animals  and  man, 
a  certain  number  of  organs ;  and,  in  their  psychology,  as  many  facul- 
ties, truly  primary  in  their  character. 

But,  in  order  that  such  a  mode  of  investigation  l^  applicable  it  must 
be  admitted,  1st.  That  one  of  the  elements  of  the  activity  of  a  function  > 
is  the  developement  of  its  organ.  2dly.  That  the  encephalic  organs  ':\ 
end,  and  are  distinct,  at  the  surface  of  the  encephalon.  3dly.  That  ^  ^ 
the  cranium  is  moulded  to  the  encephalon,  and  is  a  faithful  index  of  its  ^ 
shape;  for  it  is,  of  course,  through  the  skull  and  the  integuments  ^ \  ^ 
covering  it,  that  Gall  attempts,  in  the  living  subject,  to  appreciate  the  •  ,. 
state  of  the  encephalon. 

Within  certain  limits,  these  positions  are  true.  In  the  first  place, 
we  judge  of  the  activity  of  a  function,  by  the  size  of  the  organ  that  •  -. ' 
executes  it:  the  greater  the  optic  nerve,  the  more  acute  we  expect  to  *  ; 
find  the  sense  of  sight.  In  the  second  place,  according  to  the  anato-  .'  I 
mical  theory  of  Gall,  the  encephalic  convolutions  are  the  final  expansions  ;  J 
of  the  encephalon:  if  we  trace  back  the  original  fasciculi,  which,  by  - 
their  terminations,  form  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  they  are  observed 
to  increase  gradually  in  size  in  their  progress  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  organ,  and  to  end  in  the  convolutions.  Lastly,  to  a  certain 
extent  the  cranium  is  moulded  to  the  encephalon;  and  participates  in 
all  the  changes  which  the  latter  undergoes  at  different  periods  of  life 
and  in  disease.  For  example,  during  the  first  days  after  the  formation 
of  the  encephalon  of  the  foetus,  the  cranium  is  membranous,  and  has  ^ 
exactly  the  shape  of  that  viscus.  Qu  this  membrane,  ossific  points  are 
deposited,  so  that,  when  the  membrane  has  become  bone,  the  cranium 
has  still  the  shape  of  the  encephalon.  In  short,  nature  having  made 
the  skull  to  contain  the  encephalon  has  fitted  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  this  so  accurately,  that  its  internal  surface  exhibits  sinuosities 
corresponding  to  the  vessels  that  creep  on  the  surface;  and  digitations 
corresponding  to  the  encephalic  convolutions.  The  encephalon,  in  fact, 
rigidly  regulates  the  ossification  of  the  cranium ;  and  when,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life,  it  augments,  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  augmented 
likewise;  not  by  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure,  but  owing  to  the  two 
parts  being  catenated  in  their  increase  and  nutrition.  This  remark 
applies  not  only  to  the  skull  and  encephalon,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
but  to  their  separate  parts.  Certain  portions  of  the  encephalon  are  not 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  rest  of  the  organ ;  and  the  same 
thing  happens  to  the  portions  of  the  skull  that  invest  them.  The  fore- 
head, for  example,  begins  to  be  developed  after  the  age  of  four  months; 
but  the  inferior  occipital  fossae  do  not  increase  in  proportion  until  the 
period  of  puberty.  Again;  when  the  encephalon  fades  and  wastes  in 
advanced  life,  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  contracts,  and  its  ossification 
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takes  place  on  a  less  and  less  outline.  In  adranced  life,  however, 
according  to  Gkill,  the  correspondence  between  the  encephalon  and  the 
inner  table  of  the  sknll  is  alone  maintained ;  the  table  appearing  to  be 
a  stranger  to  all  nntritiye  movement^  and  preserving  its  dimensiona. 
Lastly,  the  cranium  partakes  of  all  the  variations  experienced  by  the 
encephalon  in  disease.  If  the  latter  be  wanting,  as  in  the  acephalous 
monster,  the  cranium  is  wanting  also.  If  a  portion  of  the  encephalon 
exists,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cranium  exists.  If  the  ence- 
phalon is  smaller  than  natural,  as  in  the  idiot,  the  cranium  is  also. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  distended  by  hydrocephalus,  the  cranium  has 
a  considerable  capacity :  and  this,  not  owing  to  a  separation,  at  the 
sutures,  of  the  bones  composing  it,  but  to  ossification  taking  place  on 
a  larger  outline.  If  the  encephalon  be  much  developed  in  any  one 
part,  and  not  in  another,  the  cranium  is  protuberant  in  the  former ; 
restricted  in  the  latter ;  and  lastly,  in  cases  of  mania,  the  cranium  is 
often  affected,  being,  for  example,  unusually  thick,  dense,  and  heavy. 

These  reasons,  adduced  by  Gall,  may  justify  the  admission,  that, 
within  certain  limits,  the  skull  is  moulded  to  the  encephalon ;  and>  if 
this  be  conceded,  the  method  followed  by  him  of  specifying  the  organs 
of  the  mental  faculties  may  be  conceived  practicable. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  system  of  craniology  proposed  by  Gall.  It 
has  also  been  called  cranologyj  organology j  phrenology y  and  eranioBcopy: 
although,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  by  cranioicopy  that  we  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  craniology  J — ^the  art  of  prejudging  the  intellectual  and  moral 
aptitudes  of  man  and  animals,  from  an  examination  of  the  cranium.  It 
is,  of  course,  limited  in  its  application.  Gtill  admits,  that  it  is  not 
available  in  old  age,  owing  to  the  physiological  fact  before  stated, — 
that  the  external  table  of  the  skull  is  no  longer  modified  by  the  changes, 
that  happen  to  the  encephalon ;  and  he  acknowledges,  that  its  employ- 
ment is  always  diflScult,  and  liable  to  errors.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
touch  the  cranium  directly;  for  it  is  covered  by  hair  and  integument. 
The  skull  is*  made  rough,  in  parts,  by  muscular  impressions;  and  these 
roughnesses  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  are  termed  ^^protu- 
herance%j* — ^prominences,  formed  by  a  corresponding  developement  of 
the  encephalon.  In  this  respect,  craniology  presents  more  difiiculties 
in  animals,  owing  to  their  heads  being  more  covered  with  muscles,  and 
from  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  being,  alone,  in  contact  with  the 
encephalon  beneath.  Other  errors  may  be  incurred  from  the  frontal 
and  superior  longitudinal  sinuses ;  and  from  the  possible  separation  of 
the  hemispheres  at  the  median  line.  The  diflSculty  is,  of  course, 
extremely  great  in  appreciating  the  parts  of  the  encephalon,  that  are 
situate  behind  the  eyes ;  and  craniology  must  be  entirely  inapplicable 
to  those  encephalic  organs  that  terminate  at  its  base. 

Gall  has  taken  especial  pains  to  remark,  that  by  craniology  we  can 
only  prejudge  the  dispositions  of  men,  not  their  actions;  and  can 
appreciate  but  one  of  the  elements  of  the  activity  of  organs — their 
size, — not  what  belongs.to  their  intrinsic  activity,  and  to  the  impulse  or 
spring  they  may  receive  from  the  temperament  or  gencfral  formation. 
Setting  out,  however,  with  the  principle,  that  the  predominance  of  a 
faculty  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  developement  of  the 
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portion  of  the  encephalon  which  is  ite  organ,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  par- 
ticularize, in  this  developement,  what  is  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
encephalic  fibres,  and  what  to  their  breadth;  referring  the  actiyity  of 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  139. 


Fig.  140. 


'  Phrenological  Organs  according  to  Gall. 

the  faculty  to  the  former,  and  its  intensity  to  the  latter.  In  applying 
cranioscopy  to  animals,  he  observes,  that  the  same  encephalic  organ 
frequently  occupies  parts  of  the  head,  that  seem  to  be  very  different, 
on  account  of  the  difference  between  station  in  animals  and  man,  and 
of  the  greater  or  less  number  of  systems,  that  compose  their  encephalon. 
The  following  are  the  encephalic  organs  enumerated  by  Gall,  with 
the  corresponding  faculties: — the  numbers  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  above  illustrations. 

].  Instinct  of  generation^  of  reproduction  ^  "] 

amatioeneu.      Instinct  of  propagation;      Seated   in  the  cerebellum.     It  is  manifeste^l 

venereal  instind.  i       at  the  surface  of  the  cranium  by  two  round 

{German.)  Zeugungstrieb,  *"      protuberances,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nap« 

Fortpflanzungstrieb,  of  the  neck. 

Geschlecbtstrieb.  ^ 
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2.  Lov€  of  progeny  ;  phUoprogvdtwmeti, 
(G.)   Jungenliebe,    Kinder- 
lie  b  e. 

3.  jiUachnuntyfiriendtkip. 

((?.)  Freundschaftsinn. 

4.  Intiinrt  of  defending  edf  and  property  ; 
love  of  tirife  and  combat ;  combatweneu  ; 
courage. 

(G.)  Muth,  Raafsinn, 
Zanksinn. 

5.  Camworous  inttmti ;  wcHnation  to  ntmr' 
der;  dettructiveneu  ;  cruelty. 

(G.)  Wurgsinn,  Mordsinn. 


6.    Cunning;  flneeee;    addreet;   9ecretive-'\ 
Schlanheit,    Klug 


Indicated  at  the  external  occipital  protube- 
rance. 

About  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  oT 
the  parietal  bone ;  anterior  to  the  last 

Seated  a  little  above  the  ears;  in  front  of  the 
last,  and  towards  the  mastoid  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone. 

'  Greatly  developed  in  all  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals ;  forms  a  prominence  at  the  posterior 
and  superior  part  of  the  squamous  surface 
of  the  temporal   bone,  above  the  mastoid 

V.     process.  * 


(G.)List, 
h  e  i  t. 

7.  Detirt  of  property ;  provident  inetinct  i 
cupidity ;  incUnation  to  robbery;  aojKf- 
ntweneu. 

(G.)  Eigen  thumssinn,  Hang  zn 
stehlenfEinsammlungssinn, 
Diebsin  n. 

8.  Pride  ;  haughtmeu;   love  of  authority  ;  * 
dievaiion. 

(G.)  Stolz.  Hochmuth,  HShen- 
sinn,    Herrschs'ucht. 

9.  Vanity ;  ambition  ;  love  of  glory. 

(G)  Eitelkeit,  Ruhmsucht, 
Ehrgeitz. 

10.  Circumepection  ;  foresight, 

(G.)  Behu  tsara  keit,  Vorsicht, 
Vorsicht  igkeit. 

11.  Mepiory  of  thinge  ;  memory  of  facte;  ^ 
eenee  of  things;  educability ;  perfeetibi' 
Uly;  docility.  [ 

(G.)  Saohged&chtniss,  £r- 
z  i  e  hu  ngsf  fth  ig  ke  i  t,  Saoh- 
8  i  n  n. 

12.  Sense  of  locality;  sense  of  the  relation 
of  space ;  memory  of  places. 

(G.)  Ortsinn,  Raumsinn. 

13.  Memory  of  persons  ;  sense  of  persons. 
(G.)  Personensinn. 

14.  Sense  of  words;  sense  of  names;  verbal 
memory. 

(G.)  W  or  tge  d  &chtn  i  ss,  N  a- 
me  nsinn. 

15.  Senu  of  spoken  language;  taient  of  phi- 
lology ;  study  of  languages. 

Sprachforschungssinn, 
^ortsinn,  Spraohsinn. 

16.  Sense  of  the  relations  of  colour;  talent 
of  painting. 

(G.)  Farbensinn. 

17.  Sense  of  the  relations  of  tones;  musical 
talent. 

(JO.)  Tons  inn. 

18.  Sense  of  the  rdoHons  of  numbers  ;  ma- 
.   thematia. 

(G.)  Zah  lensinn. 


Above  the  meatus  auditorins  extemus,  upoa 
^     the  sphenoidal  angle  of  the  parietal  bones. 


'%'^ 


Anterior  to  that  of  cunning,  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  a  prolongation,  and  above  that  of  roe* 
chanics,  with  which  it  contributes  to  widen 
the  cranium,  by  the  projection  which  thej 
form  at  the  side  of  the  frontal  bone. 

Behind  the  top  of  the  head,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  on  the  parietal 
bones. 

Situate  at  the  side  of  the  last,  near  the  poste- 
rior internal  angle  of  the  parietal  bones. 

Corresponds  to  the  parietal  protuberances. 


Situate  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  between  the  two 
eyebrows,  and  a  little  above  them. 


Answers  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  is  indicated 
externally  by  two  prominences  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  eyebrows,  near  the  root  of  the 
nose,  and  outside  the  organ  of  memory  of 
things.  ^ 

At  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit 

Situate  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
two  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  on  tlie  fron- 
tal part  of  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to 
make  the  eye  prominent. 

Also  at  the  top  of  the  orbit,  between  the  pre- 
ceding and  that  of  the  knowledge  of  oolour. 

The  middle  part  of  the  eyebrows ;  encroach* 
ing  a  little  on  the  foreh^. 

A  little  above  and  to  one  side  of  the  last; 
above  the  outer  third  of  the  orbitar  arch. 

On  the  outside  of  the  organ  of  the  sense  of 
the  relations  of  ookmr,  and  below  the  last. 
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49.  Sttm  of  meehama;  tmu  tf  omifme-  ^  A  loand  protaberanoe  at  the  lateral  base  of  the 
tion  ;  taUnt  of  arddiedwrt ;  tnthutry.        >       frontal  bone,  towards  the   temple,  and  be* 
(G.)  Kun8t8inn,Bau8inn.  )       bind  the  organs  of  music  and  numbers. 

rr\     v2\ ..  r! : « k ^  « ,1 «  •    Q ^ k  •  .  r    f  At  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  frontal 
(ur.)     VerKleicliencier    ocbari«>       .  ,         .,    ,    ^..        "^  /.i. 

^     '.     ^       ®  C      bone,  above  that  of  the  memory  of  things. 

21.    Metapkytical  penetration ;    depth    o/'S  In  part,  confounded  with  the  preceding.    Indi* 

mimd,  I       cated,  at  the  outer  side  of  this  last,  by  two 

(G.)    Metaphysisoher    Tief-r     protuberances,  which  give  to  the  forehead  a 

s  i  n  n .  J       peculiar  hemispherical  shape. 

22    rrr^  )  At  the  lateral  and  outer  part  of  the  last;  and 

(r\v/'t  r       Sivi^K  greater  width  to  the  iVontal  proroi> 

^    'J  '  ^       nenoes. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  last;  divided  into  two 
halves  by  the  coronal  suture. 


Indicated  by  an  oblong  prominence  above  the 
organ  of  comparative  sagacity ;  almost  at  the 
frontal  suture. 


23.  Poetical  talent. 
((?.)  Dichtergeist. 

24.  Goodneu  ;  benetfolenee ;  mUdneu  ;  eonh  " 
paesion  ;   ientibikty ;  moral  tente ;  con- 
tcience;  bonhommie. 

(G.)  G  utmQt  higkeit,  Mitlei- 
den,  moralischer  Sinn, 
G  e  w  i  s  s  e  n. 

//^\  TM  -  ^  u  -'  iT^.T^l  --•-.»  J  At  the  outer  side  of  the  last, 

(tr.)  IMadbahmungssinn.  y 

26.  God  andreHgioH  ;  theotophy.  >  At  the  top  of  the  frontal  bone  and  at  the  snpe- 

(G.)Theosophisches    Sinn.  J       rior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones. 

"^^'oJ^^'    "^"*''^'    '''^^"*^'?  The  top  of  the  head;  at  the  anterior  and  most 
(G.)  St7tigkeit,  fester  Sinn.        )      elevated  part  of  the  panetal  bones. 

The  first  nineteen  of  those,  according  to  Gall,  are  common  to  man 
and  animals:  the  remaining  eight,  man  possesses  exclusivelj.  They 
are,  consequently^  the  attributes  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,*  a  fellow-labourer  with  Gall,  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  travels,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  many  of  his  publications, 
added  other  faculties,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  number  thirty-five;  but 
they  were  not  embraced  by  Gall;  in^deed,  several  of  the  positions  of 
Spurzheim  are  repudiated  by  Gall's  followers.*  The  organs  admitted 
by  Spurzheim  are  given  on  the  next  page:  the  numbers  correspond 
with  those  of  the  illustrations. 

On  the  situation  of  the  different  encephalic  organs,  Gall  remarks, — 
Ist.  That  those  which  are  common  to  man  and  animals  are  seated  in 
parts  of  the  encephalon  common  to  both : — at  the  posterior,  inferior, 
and  anterior  inferior,  portions.  On  the  contrary,  those,  that  are  exclu- 
sive to  man,  are  situate  in  parts  of  the  encephalon  that  exist  only  in  him; 
— in  the  anterior  superior  parts,  which  form  the  forehead.  2dly.  The 
more  indispensable  a  faculty,  and  the  more  important  to  the  animal 
economy,  the  nearer  is  its  organ  to  the  median  line,  and  to  the  base  of 
the  encephalon.  3dly,  and  lastly.  The  organs  of  the  faculties,  that  aid, 
or  are  similar  to  each  other,  are  generally  situate  in  proximity. 

In  his  exposition  of  each  of  these  organs,  and  of  the  reasons  that 
induce  him  to  assign  it  as  the  seat  of  a  special  faculty,  he  sets  out  by 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  faculty,  which  he  regards  as  funda- 
mental and  primary,  and  to  which  he  assigns  a  special  nervous  system 
or  organ  in  the  encephalon.     2dly.  He  endeavours  to  show,  that  this 

*  Phrenology,  Amer.  edit,  Boston,  1833. 

*  Elliotson,  Hiunan  Physiology,  p.  384,  and  1147,  London,  1840. 
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faculty  is  really  primary.     He  considers  it  to  be  such,  whenever  psychi- 
cal facts  show,  that  it  has  its  exclusive  source  in  organization;  for 


Fig.  141. 


Fi«.  142. 


Pig.  143. 


Phrenological  Organs  according  to  Spurzheim. 

1.  Amativeness.  2.  PhiloprogenitivenesB.  3.  Inhabitivenets.  4.  AdheBivenest  or  Attachment. 
5.  CombativenesB.  6.  DestructiveneBS.  7.  ConBtnictiveneBB.  8.  AcqoiBitivencBB.  9.  Secretiyeoesa. 
10.  Self-esteem.  11.  Love  of  Approbation.  12.  Cautiouaneu.  13.  Benevolence.  14.  Veneration. 
15.  Firmness.  16.  Conscientiousness  or  Justice.  17.  Hope.  16.  MarvellonsnesB.  10.  Wit.  90.  Ide- 
ality. 21.  Imitation.  22.  Individuality.  23.  Form.  24.  Size.  25.  Weight  and  Resistance.  26.  Co- 
lour. 27.  Locality.  28.  Numeration.  29.  Order.  30.  Eventuality.  31.  Time.  32.  Melody  or  Tane. 
33.  Langaage.    31.  CompariBon.    35.  Canaality. 

example,  when  it  is  not  common  to  all  animals  and  sexes;  when,  in  the 
one  possessing  it,  it  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  a  ratio  with  the  other 
faculties ;  has  its  distinct  periods  of  developement  and  decrease ;  and 
does  not,  in  this  respect,  coincide  with  the  other  faculties ;  when  it  can 
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be  exerted,  be  diseased,  and  continue  sonnd  alone,  or  be  transmitted 
alone  from  parent  to  child,  &o.  Lastly,  he  points  out  the  part  of  the 
encephalon,  which  he  considers  to^be  its  organ,  founding  his  decision 
on  numerous  empirical  observations  of  the  encephalon  of  men  and  ani* 
mals,  that  have  possessed,  or  been  devoid  of,  the  faculty  and  organ  in 
question  ;  or  have  had  them  in  unequal  degrees  of  developement. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  exhibit  all  the  views  of 
Gall,  and  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
his  twenty-seven  faculties.  The  selection  of  one— the  instinct  of  gene* 
ration — will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  he  treats  of  the  whole.  Gall's 
instinct  of  generation  is  that,  which,  in  each  aninnd  species,  attracts  the 
individuals  of  different  sexes  towards  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  effect* 
ing  the  work  of  reproduction.  The  necessity  for  such  an  impulse  for  the 
general  preservation  of  animals  is  manifest.  It  is  to  the  continuance 
of  the  species  what  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  to  that  of  the  individuaL 
Again :  it  is  certainly  primary  und  fundamentaly  for  it  is  independent 
of  all  external  influence.  It  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  puberty, 
and  disappears  long  before  other  faculties.  In  many  animals  it  returns 
periodically.  In  each  animal  species,  and  in  each  individual,  it  has  a 
special  and  different  degree  of  energy ;  although  external  circumstanoea 
may  be  much  the  same  in  all,  or  at  least  may  not  present  differences 
in  any  manner  proportionate  to  those  of  the  instinct.  It  may  be  either 
alone  active,  amidst  the  languor  of  other  faculties ;  or  may  be  alone 
languishing.  Lastly,  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  genital  organs,  for  it 
has  been  observed  in  children,  whose  organs  have  not  been  developed : 
it  has  frequently  continued  to  be  felt  in  eunuchs ;  and  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  females  who,  owing  to  original  monstrosity,  have  had  neither 
ovary  [?]  nor  uterus.  The  part  of  the  encephalon  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  instinct,  is,  according  to  Gall,  the  cerebellum.  His  reasons  for 
this  belief  are  the  following.  1st.  In  the  series  of  animals,  a  cerebel* 
lum  exists  only  in  those  which  are  reproduced  by  copulation,  and  which, 
consequently,  must  have  the  instinct  in  question.  2dly.  There  is  a  per- 
fect coincidence  between  the  periods  at  which  the  cerebellum  becomes 
developed,  and  the  appetite  appears.  In  infancy,  it  does  not  exist ; 
and  the  organ  is  therefore  small.  Sdly.  In  every  species  of  animal 
and  in  every  individual,  there  is  a  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  cere^ 
bellum  and  the  energy  of  the  inclination.  In  males,  in  whom  it  is 
generally  more  imperious,  the  cerebellum  is  larger.  4thly.  A  ratio 
exists  between  the  structure  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  kind  of  genera* 
tion.  In  oviparous  animals,  for  instance,  the  cerebellum  is  smaller  at 
its  median  part ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  viviparous,  that  hemispheres 
exist.  5thly.  A  similar  ratio  obtains  between  thex^erebellum  and  exter- 
nal genital  organs.  If  the  latter  are  extirpated  at  an  early  age,  the  de- 
velopement of  the  cerebellum  is  arrested,  and  it  continues  small  for  the 
remainder  of  life.  Neighbouring  parts,  which  are  attributes  of  the 
male  sex,  as  the  horns  of  the  stag,  and  the  crest  of  the  cock,  are  often 
similarly  stunted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cerebellum,  in  its  turn, 
exerts  an  intimate  influence  on  the  venereal  appetite  ;  and  modifies  the 
external  genital  organs.  Injuries  of  the  cerebellum  either  render  the  per- 
son impotent,  or  excite  erotic  mania.    In  nymphomania,  the  patient  often 
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complains  of  acute  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  this  part  is  more 
tumid  and  hot  in  animals  at  the  rutting  season.  Grail  asserts,  that  he 
had  noticed  in  birds,  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  the  same  in  size  and  ex* 
citement  during  the  season  of  love  as  at  other  times ;  and  he  affinns, 
that  if  erection  be  observed  in  those  who  are  hanged,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  a  blister  or  a  seton  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  of 
the  use  of  opium,  or  in  such  as  are  threatened  with  apoplexy,  especially 
when  the  apoplexy  is  cerebellous,^  or  during  sleep,  the  effect  is,  in  all 
these  cases,  owing  to  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain  in  general,  and  in 
the  cerebellum  in  particular.  From  these  data,  Gall  concludes,  that  the 
cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  instinct  of  reproduction ;  and  he  remarks, 
that  as  this  organ  presides  over  one  of  the  most  important  faculties,  it 
is  situate  on  the  median  line ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  this 
manner,  he  proceeds,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  his  investigation  of 
the  other  cerebral  organs  and  faculties. 

But  Gall  does  not  restrict  himself  to  the  physiological  applications 
of  his  system.  He  endeavours  to  explain  the  differences  that  exist 
between  him  and  other  philosophers.  He  rejects  the  primary  faculties 
o{instinety  intelligence^  toiUj  liberty j  remon^  perception^  memory^  judg* 
mentj  &c.,  of  the  metaphysician,  as  mere  generalizations  of  the  mind, 
or  common  attributes  of  the  true  primary  faculties.  Whilst,  in  the 
study  of  physics,  the  general  and  special  qualities  of  matter  have  been 
carefully  distinguished,  and  the  latter  have  been  regarded  as  alone 
deciding  the  particular  nature  of  bodies,  the  metaphysician,  says  Gall, 
has  restricted  himself  to  general  qualities.  For  example,  it  is  asserted, 
that  *Uo  think  is  to  feel.**  Thought  is,  doubtless,  a  phenomenon  of 
sensibility;  but  it  is  a  sensitive  act  of  a  certain  kind.  To  adhere 
rigidly  to  this  expression,  says  Gall,  is  but  to  express  a  generality, 
which  leaves  us  in  as  much  ignorance  as  to  what  thought  is,  as  we 
should  be  of  a  quadruped  or  bird,  by  saying  that  it  is  an  animal ;  and 
as,  to  become  acquainted  with  such  animals,  their  qualities  must  be 
specified,  so  to  understand  thought,  the  kind  of  sensation  that  consti- 
tutes it  must  be  specified.  Instinct,  according  to  him,  is  a  general 
expression,  denoting  every  kind  of  internal  impulse ;  and,  consequently, 
there  must  be  as  many  instincts  as  there  are  fundamental  faculties. 
Intelligence  is  likewise  a  general  expression,  designating  the  faculty  of 
knowledge;  and  as  there  are  many  instincts,  so  there  are  many  kinds 
of  intelligence.  Philosophers,  he  thinks,  have  erroneously  ascribed 
instinct  to  animals,  and  intelligence  to  man.  All  animals  have,  to  a 
certain  exten^,  intelligence ;  and  in  man  many  faculties  are  instincts. 
Neither  is  the  will  a  fundamental  faculty.  It  is  only  a  judgment 
formed  amongst  several  motives,  and  the  result  of  the  concourse  of 
actions  of  several  faculties.  There  are  as  many  desires  as  faculties ; 
but  there  is  only  one  will,  which  is  the  product  of  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  intellectual  forces.     So  that  the  will  is  frequently  in  op- 

*  A  case  of  Arachnitis  Cerebelli — in  which  there  was  genital  excitement — is  reported  bjr 
the  author,  in  Lond.  Med.  Rep.  for  Oct,  1822.  For  cases  of  cerebellous  disease,  without 
genital  excitement,  see  Duplay,  in  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  Nov.,  1836;  MQIIer's 
Elemenu  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  1st  edit  p.  833,  Lond.,  1838 ;  and  Longet,  Anat  et  Physiol, 
da  Systeme  Nerveuz,  torn.  L  Paris,  1843 ;  and  Trait^  de  Phytkrfogie,  IL  267,  Paris,  1850. 
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position  to  the  desires.  The  same  may  be  said  of  liberty  and  reason  ; 
to  the  former  applies  what  has  been  remarked  of  the  will,  and  the  latter 
is  only  the  judgment  formed  by  the  superior  intellectual  faculties.  In 
this  respect,  however,  he  remarks,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  in- 
telligence :  many  animals  are  intelligent,  but  man  alone  is  rational. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  termed,  in  the  intellect,  perception^ 
memory y  jvdgmentj  imagination^  &c.,  are  attributes  common  to  all  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  and  cannot,  consequently,  be  considered  primary 
faculties.     Eaqh  faculty  has  its  perception,  memory,  judgment,  and 
imagination;  and,  therefore,  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  perception, 
memory,  judgment,  and  imagination,  as  there  are  primary  intellectual 
faculties.     This  is  so  true,  says  Gall,  that  we  may  have  the  memory 
and  the  judgment  perfect  upon  one  point,  and  totally  defective  upon 
another.     The  memory  of  musical  tones,  for  instance,  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  language;  and  he  who  possesses  the  one  may  not  have  the 
other.     The  imaginations,  again,  of  the  poet,  musician,  and  philoso- 
pher, differ  essentially  from  each  other.   These  faculties  are,  therefore, 
according  to  him,  nothing  more  than  different  modes  of  the  activity  of 
all  the  faculties.     Each  faculty  perceives  the  notion  to  which  it  has 
been  attracted,  or  has  perception ;  each  preserves  and  renews  the  re- 
collection  of  this  notion,  or  has  memory.    All  are  disposed  to  act 
without  being  excited  to  action  from  without,  when  the  orgahs  are 
largely  developed,  or  have  considerable  intrinsic  activity:  this  gives 
lise  to  imagination  ;  and,  lastly,  every  faculty  exerts  its  function  with 
more  or  less  perfection,  whence  results  judgment.    Attention^  in  his 
view,  is  only  the  active  mode  of  exercifiie  of  the  fundamental  faculties 
of  the  intellect;  and  being  an  attribute  of  all,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
primary  faculty. 

As  regards  the  affective  facultieSy  or  what  have  been  called  the 
passions  and  affeetionSj  Gall,  in  the  first  place,  asserts,  that  the  term 
passion  is  faulty  when  used  to  indicate  a  primary  faculty.  It  ought 
only  to  designate  the  highest  degree  of  activity  of  any  faculty. ,  Every 
faculty  requires  to  be  put  into  action,  and  according  to  the  degree  of 
activity  which  it  possesses,  it  is  a  desire^  a  taste^  an  inclinationj  a  wantj 
or  a  passion.  If  it  be  only  of  the  medium  energy,  it  is  a  taste :  if  ex- 
tremely active,  a  passion.  There  may,  consequently,  be  as  many 
passions  as  there  are  faculties.  We  speak  of  ^passion for  study ^  or 
a  passion  for  musicy  as  we  do  of  the  passion  of  love^  or  of  ambition. 
Oall  objects,  also,  to  the  word  affection^  which,  according  to  him, 
expresses  only  the  modifications  presented  by  the  primary  faculties, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  external  and  internal  influences  affect 
them.  Some  of  these  are  common  to  all  the  faculties,  as  those  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Every  faculty  may  be  the  occasion  of  one  or  the 
other.  Other  affections  are  special  to  certain  faculties;  2l8  pretension, 
which,  he  says,  is  an  affection  of  pride,  and  repentance  an  affection  of 
the  moral  sense.  Finally,  affections  are  simple  or  compound:  simple 
when  they  only  bear  upon  one  faculty,  as  anger,  which  is  a  simple 
affection  of  the  faculty  of  self-defence; — compound,  when  several 
faculties  are  concerned  at  the  same  time,  as  shame,  which  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  primary  faculties  of  the  moral  sense  and  vanity. 
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Gall  reproaches  the  moralists  with  having  multiplied  too  much  the 
number  of  primary  affective  faculties  :-^in  his  view,  the  modifications  of 
a  single  faculty,  and  the  combination  of  several,  give  rise  to  many 
sentiments,  that  are  apparently  different.  For  instance,  the  primary 
faculty  of  vanity  begets  coquetry^  emulation,  and  love  of  glory.  That 
of  ^If-defence  gives  rise  to  temerity,  courage,  a  quarreling  spirit,  and 
fear.  Contempt  is  the  product  of  a  combination  of  the  faculties  of 
pride  and  the  moral  sense,  &c. 

Lastly;  as  regards  their  psvchical  differences.  Gall  divides  all 
men  into  five  classes.  First  Those  in  whom  all  the  faculties  of 
humanity  predominate;  and  in  whom,  consequently,  organization  ren- 
ders the  developement  of  the  mind  and  the  practice  of  virtue  easy. 
Secondly.  Those  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  animal  faculties  predomi- 
nate;  and  who,  being  less  disposed  to  goodness,  need  the  aid  of  educa- 
tion and  legislation.  Thirdly.  Those  in  whom  all  the  faculties  are 
equally  energetic,  and  who  may  be  either  worthy,  or  great  criminals, 
according  to  the  direction  they  take.  Fourthly.  Those  who,  with  the 
rest  of  the  faculties  nearly  equal  and  mediocre,  may  have  one  pre- 
dominant. Fifthly,  and  lastly.  Those  who  have  the  faculties  alike 
mediocre: — which  is  the  most  numerous  class.  It  is  rare,  however,  he 
remarks,  that  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  proceed  from  a  single 
faculty.  Most  commonly,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  combination  of 
several;  and,  as  the  possible  combinations  of  so  many  faculties  are 
almost  innumerable,  the  psychical  varieties  of  mankind  must  be  ex- 
l^em^ly  various.  Again,  as  each  of  the  many  organs  of  the  brain  may 
have,  in  different  men,  a  particular  degree  of  developemeniand  activity, 
seeing  that  each  of  the  faculties,  which  are  their  products,  has  most 
commonly  a  particular  shade  in  every  individual;  as  these  organs  can 
establish  between  each  other  a  great  number  of  combinations;  and  as 
men,  independently  of  the  differences  in  their  cerebral  organization, 
whieh  give  rise  to  their  dispositions,  never  cultivate  and  exert  their 
faculties  in  an  equal  and  similar  manner,  it  may  be  conceived,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  more  variable  than  the  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racters of  men;  and  we  may  thus  explain,  why  there  are  no  two  men 
alike  in  this  respect. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  physiological  doctrine  of  Gall, 
which  we  may  sum  up  in  the  language  of  the  author,  in  his  Jtevue 
Sommaire,  appended  to  his  great  work.  "I  have  established,  by  a 
considerable  number  of  proofs,  as  well  negative  as  positive,  and  by  the 
refutation  of  the  most  important  objections,  that  the  encephalon  alone 
has  the  immense  advantages  of  being  the  organ  of  the  mind.  Farther 
researches  on  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  man  and 
animals  have  shown,  that  the  encephala  are  more  simple  or  more 
cbmplex,  as  their  instincts,  desires,  and  faculties  are  more  simple  or 
more  compound;  that  the  different  regions  of  the  encephalon  are  con- 
cerned in  different  categories  of  function;  and,  finally,  that  the  ence- 
phalon of  every  species  of  animal,  and,  consequently,  that  of  man, 
constitutes  an  aggregation  of  as  many  special  organs,  as  there  are  essen- 
tially different  morid  qualities  and  intellectual  faculties  in  the  man  or 
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animal.  The  moral  and  intelleotaal  dispositions  are  innate.  Their 
manifestation  is  dependent  upon  organization.  The  encephalon  is  the 
exclusive  organ  of  the  mind.  Such  are  four  incontestable  principles, 
forming  the  whole  physiology  of  the  encephalon;" — and  he  adds; — 
**  the  detailed  developement  of  the  physiology  of  the  encephalon  has 
unveiled  the  deficiencies  of  the  hypotheses  of  philosophers  regarding 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man ;  and  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  a  philosophy  of  man,  founded  on  his  organization,  and, 
consequently,  the  only  one  in  harmony  with  nature."' 

It  is  impossible  to  enter,  at  length,  into  the  various  facts  and  hypo- 
theses developed  in  the  preceding  exposition.  The  sreat  points  of 
doctrine  in  the  system  of  Gall,  are : — First.  That  tne  encephalon 
consists  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  each  engaged  in  a  separate,  distinct 
office, — the  production  of  a  special  intellectual  or  moral  faculty. 
Secondly.  That  each  of  these  organs  ends  at  the  periphery  of  the  ence- 
phalon; and  is  indicated  by  more  or  less  developement  of  the  part;  and 
Thirdly.  That,  by  observation  of  the  skull,  we  may  be  enabled  to  de- 
tect the  protjaberance,  produced  by  such  encephalic  developement  J  and 
thus  indicate  the  seat  of  the  encephalic  o|*gans  of  the  different  faculties. 
It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  history,  that  the  notion  of  the 
plurality  of  organs  has  prevailed  extensively  in  all  ages ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  merit  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Gall  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  difficult  not  to  conceive,  that  difiPerent  primary  faculties  may 
have  their  corresponding  organs.  Simple  inspection  of  the  encepha- 
lon indicates  that  it  consists  of  numerous  parts,  differing  essentially  in 
structure  and  appearance  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  but  philosophical  to 
presume,  that  these  are  adapted  to  equally  different  functions,  although 
our  acquaintance  ivith  the  physiology  of  the  organs  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enable  us  to  designate  them.  Of  the  innate  cha- 
racter of  several  of  the  faculties  described  by  Gall,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  us  to  admit  a  doubt.  Take,  for  instance,  the  instincU  of  generation 
and  of  love  of  progeny.  Without  the  existence  of  these,  every  animal* 
species  would  soon  be  extinct.  It  seems  fair,  then,  to  presume,  that 
these  instincts  or  innate  faculties  may  have  encephalic  organs  specially 
concerned  in  their  manifestation.  Gall  places  them  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head, — the  instinct  of  generation  in  the  cerebellum;  and 
nis  causes  for  so  doing  have  been  cited;  yet,  striking  as  his  statement 
in  regard  to  the  encephalic  seat  of  the  instinct  of  generation  seems  to 
be,  it  has  been  contested  by  many  physiologists, — by  MM.  Broussais, 
Foville,  and  Pinel-Grandchamp,  Rolando,  Flourens,  Desmoulins,  Cal- 
meil,  and  others;  and,  not  only  by  argument,  but  by  that  which  must 
be  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenologists — direct 
Experiment.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  that  the  genital  excitement 
which  is  supposed  by  the  followers  of  Gall  to  be  seated  in  the  cerebellum, 
can  be  equally  produced  by  irritating  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  and  it  would  seem,  that  coincidence  of  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  with  affection -pf  the  genital  organs  is  much  more  frequent.*    Ac- 

'  Snr  les  FonctioDS  da  Cerveau,  vi.  500,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Mailer's  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  fialy,  p.  833,  Lond,  1838. 
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cording  to  Burdach,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellam, 
in  which  there  is  any  manifest  affection  of  the  sexual  organs,  is  really 
very  small, — not  abov6  one  in  seventeen.  The  results,  too,  of  unpre- 
judiced observation,  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  cferebellum  in 
different  animals,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  phrenological  doc- 
trine. There  are  many  highly  salacious  animals — as  the  kangaroo,  and 
the  monkey — which  are  not  distinguished  for  unusual  size  of  cerebellum. 
A  strong  argument,  as  before  observed,  in  favour  of  this  function  of 
the  cerebellum,  is  founded  on  the  assertion,  over  and  over  again  re- 
peated, that  in  animals  that  have  been  castrated  young,  it  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  entire  male ;  but  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
M.  Lassaigne,  suggested  by  M.  Leuret,*  are  directly  opposed  to  this. 
These  were  made  on  ten  stallions,  of  the  ages  of  from  nine  to  seventeen 
years;  on  twelve  mares,  aged  from  seven  to  sixteen  years;  and  on 
twenty-one  geldings,  aged  from  seven  to  seventeen  years.  The  weight 
of  the  cerebrum,  estimating  the  cerebellum  as  1,  was  thus  expressed. 

•  Average.  Highest.  Lowest. 

Stallions 7-07             7-46    -        6-25 

Mares  6-69            7-00            609 

Geldings 6-97            744            5-16 

The  average  proportional  size  of  the  cerebellum  in  geldings  was  there- 
fore positively  greater  than  in  entire  horses  and  mares.  It  was  also 
found  to  be  absolutely  heavier  in  the  following  proportions. 

Average.  Highest.  -  Lowest. 

Stallions 61  65                56 

Mares            61  66                58 

Geldings 70  76               64 

It  would  seem,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  cerebrum  are  usually  re- 
duced by  castration;  as  in  the  following  table. 

Average.  Oreatest.  Least. 

Stallions 433  485  350 

Mares  . 402  432  336 

Geldings 419  566  346 

These  observations  are  certainly  entirely  opposed  to  the  statements 
of  the  phrenologists ;  and  are  more  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  cere- 
bellum being  connected  with  muscular  power.  Geldings,  as  is  well 
known,  are  employed  in  active  labour;  whilst  stallions  are  rarely  called 
upon  to  exert  much  effort,  being  kept  especially  to  propagate  their  kind. 
The  views,  however,  regarding  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum,  some 
of  which  have  an  essential  bearing  on  this  question,  will  be  given  under 
the  head  of  Muscular  Motion.  It  will  be  obvious,  moreover,  that  if 
a  single  case  of  absence  of  the  cerebellum  should  be  observed  in  which 
erotic  desires  exist;  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  views  of  the  phrenologist. 
Such  cases  are  rare,  but  one  has  been  witnessed  and  recorded  by  M. 
Oombette,'  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its  authenticity.  On  examin- 
ing the  encephalon  of  a  young  girl,  who  had  been  addicted  to  mastur- 
bation, a  gelatiniform  membrane  of  a  semicircular  shape,  united  to  the 

'  Anat  Compar.  da  Syst^e  Nerveux,  torn.  i.  p.  427. 

*  Revue  M^icala,  iL  57,  Paris,  1831 ;  Cruveilhier,  Anat  Pathol.,  livr.  xv.  pL  v. ;  and  Longet 
Anat.  et  Physiol  du  Sytvkae  Nerveoz,].  755,  Pftris,  1842 ;  and  Trait^  de  Physiologie,  ii.  270, 
Paris,  1850. 
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medulla  oblongata  by  two  tnembranons  and  gelatinous  peduncles,  was 
observed  in  place  of  the  cerebellum.  The  one  on  the  right  side  had 
been  torn.  Near  these  peduncles,  M.  Combette  found  two  small  masses 
of  white  substance,  isolated  and  detached,  as  it  were,  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  from  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  evidence  adduced  on  this  matter,  M.  Longet^  should  have 
concluded,  that  neither  pathology,  morbid  anatomy,  comparative  ana- 
tomy nor  experimental  physiology  leads  to  the  admission  of  the  views 
of  the  phrenologist  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  regard,  too,  to  the  cerebral  seat  of  the  love  of  progeny — ^philo- 
progenitiveness,  as  it  is  termed — ^it  is  a  fatal  objection,  that,  although 
the  instinct  is  strongly  developed  in  the  lower  animals,  the  posterior 
lobes  recede  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  firom  man,  and  ultimately  leave 
the  cerebellum  uncovered. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  brought  against  the  system  of  Gall  is 
the  independence  of  the  different  faculties  of  each  other.  Each  is  made 
to  form  a  separate  and  independent  state,  with  no  federative  jurisdiction 
to  produce  harmony  in  their  actions,  or  to  regulate  the  numerous  inde- 
pendent movements  and  complicated  associations,  which  must  inevitably 
occur  in  the  various  intellectual  and  moral  operations.  Gall  appears 
indeed  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  important  doctrine  of  association,  which 
applies  not  only  to  the  ideas,  but  to  every  function  of  the  frame;  and 
with  which  it  is  so  important  for  the  pathologist  particularly  to  be 
acquainted. 

The  second  point  of  doctrine, — that  each  of  the  cerebral  organs  ends 
at  the  periphery  of  the  encephalon,  and  is  indicated  by  more  or  less 
developement  of  the  part, — is  attended  with  equal  dimculties.  It  is 
admitted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  most  eminent  physiologists,  that 
the  exterior  of  the  brain  is  probably  chiefly  concerned  in  the  mental 
and  moral  manifestations.  Almost  all  believe,  that  this  function  is 
restricted  to  the  brain  proper.  Gall  and  his  followers  include  the  cere- 
bellum. Yet  we  meet  with  cases,  which  appear  to  militate  strongly 
against  this  notion.  Hernia  of  the  brain  is  one:  in  this  affection,  owinff 
to  a  wound  of  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  a  portion  of  the  cerebral 
substance  may  protrude  and  be  removed;  yet  the  individual  may,  to  all 
appearance,  retain  his  faculties  unimpaired.  This  is  explained  by  the 
craniologist,  by  presuming,  that  as  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  vertical, 
their  extremities  alone  have  been  removed,  a  sufficient  amount  of  fibres 
remaining  for  the  execution  of  the  function;  and  he  farther  entrenches 
himself  in  the  difficulty  of  observing  accurately,  whether  the  faculties 
be  really  in  their  pristine  integrity.  He  asserts,  that  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  mental  aberration;  that  the  precise 
line  of  demarcation  between  reason  and  unsoundness  of  mind  is  not 
easily  fixed;  and  that  commonly,  in  these  cases,  attention  is  paid  only 
to  the  most  general  qualities;  and  if  the  patient  be  seen  to  take  food 
and  medicine  when  offered,  to  reply  to  questions  put  to  him,  and  to  have 
consciousness,  the  moral  sense  is  esteemed  to  be  free,  and  in  a  state  of 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  272. 
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inte^ty.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  explanation  of  the 
oraniologist  on  these  topics  is  feeble  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  gratui- 
tously assuming,  that  observation  in  such  cases  has  been  insufficient ; 
and  if  he  finds,  that  the  fact  in  question  militates  against  the  faith  he 
has  embraced,  he  is  too  apt  to  deny  its  authenticity  altogether.  With 
all  the  candour  which  GiJl  possessed,  this  failing  is  too  perceptible  in 
his  writings. 

In  many  of  the  cases  of  seyere  injury  of  the  brain  on  record,  but  one 
hemisphere  was  implicated;  and,  accordingly,  the  impunity  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  manifestations  has  been  ascribed  to  the  cerebrum 
being  a  double  organ ;  so  that,  although  one  hemisphere  may  have  been 
iiyured, — the  other,  containing  similar  organs,  may  be  capable  of  cur- 
rying on  the  function ;  as  one  eye  can  still  execute  vision,  when  the 
other  is  diseased  or  lost.  Cases,  however,  have  occurred  in  which  the 
faculty  was  lost,  when  only  one  hemisphere  was  implicated.  One  in- 
teresting example,  the, author  heard  Mr.  Combe  relate.  A  gentleman 
suddenly  forgot  all  words  but  yes  and  no;  and  after  death  a  lesion  was 
found  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  involving  the  phrenological 
organ  of  language.  The  explanation  by  Mr.  Combe  of  this  phenome- 
non is  plausible,  but  not  probable.  It  appears  to  me,  he  observed, 
^^  that  the  lesion*s  bein^  on  one  side  only  accounts  for  his  power  of 
understanding  words,  while  he  had  not  the  power  of  employing  them."^ 
Many  cases,  again,  are  recorded,  in  which  injury  was  sustained  by  both 
hemispheres,  and  in  corresponding  parts,  yet  the  faculties  persisted ;' 
whence  MUller  has  concluded,  that  the  histories  of  isjuries  of  the 
head  are  directly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  special  regions  of  the 
brain,  destined  for  special  mental  faculties.  An  interesting  case  of 
this  nature  was  reported  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
by  M.  Blaquiere  of  Mexico.^  A  child,  playing  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
discharged  it  accidentally.  The  ball  struck  his  younger  brother,  four 
years  and  a  half  old ;  entered  at  one  temporal  region,  and  came  out  at 
the  other.  For  twenty-six  days  after  the  accident,  the  child  apparently 
possessed  all  its  intellectual  faculties.  Memory  and  judgment  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired:  the  boy  was  as  gay  as  usual; 
had  appetite,  and  slept  pretty  well.  The  wounds  were  both  situate  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  external  commissures  of  the  eyes.  On 
the  26th  day,  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation  supervened,  and  the 

*  Combe's  Lectures,  by  Board  man,  p.  261,  New  York. 

■  For  many  such  cases,  see  Longet,  Anatomic  et  Physiologie  dn  Syst^me  Nerveux,  i.  670, 
Paris,  1 842  ;  and  a  remarkable  one  by  Mr  Ford,  and  another  by  Dr.  Cowan,  copied  into  the 
Amer.  Joiirn.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.,  1846.  See,  also,  a  fatal  case  of  disorganization  of  the 
brain,  without  corresponding  derangement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  acts,  by  Dr.  6.  W. 
Boerstler,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  Dunglison's  American  Medical  Intelligencer,  No.  1,  for  April 
1,  1837.  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  work, — *^  Notes  oit  the  United  States  of  North  Jnuriea,  during  a 
phnnologicai  visit  tn  1838-30-40  f  Phila.,  1841 — refers  to  a  case  of  injury  of  both  hemispheres, 
which,  he  thinks,  from  examining  the  case,  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  organs  of 
Eventuality.  The  man  recovered,  and  was  exhibited  to  Mr.  Combe  with  a  history  of  his 
case  by  Drs.  Knight  and  Hooker,  of  New  Haven.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  intellao- 
toal  Realties  were  not  impaired.^ — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  276.  See,  also,  connected  with  this  subject,  Dr. 
A.  L.  Wigan,  The  Duality  of  the'  Mind  proved  by  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of 
the  Brain,  kc^  Lond.,  1 844. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  23d  Sept.,  1844. 
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boy  died  on  the  29th.  On  examination  after  death,  the  anterior  and 
saperior  regions  of  both  hemispheres  were  found  to  have  been  traversed 
bj  the  ball.  Th^  ventricles  were  untouched.  Throughout  the  whole 
track  of  the  ball  suppuration  existed.  The  meninges  were  inflamed. 
M.  Blaquiere  considers  the  case  to  be  fatal  to  phrenological  doctrines, 
as  the  seats  of  several  iinportant  phrenological  faculties  were  destroyed, 
and  yet  no  functional  inflection  of  the  brain  was  discovered.  Cases  of 
hydrocephalic  patients  are  likewise  cited,  who  have  preserved  their 
faculties  entire.  These  Gall^  explains,  by  affirming,  that  the  brain  is 
not  dissolved  in  the  fluid  of  the  dropsy ;  that  it  is  only  deployed,  and 
distended  by  the  presence  of  the  nuid ;  and  as  the  distension  takes 
place  slowly,  and  the  pressure  is  moderate,  the  organ  may  be  so  habitu- 
ated to  it  as  to  be  able  to  continue  its  functions.  Lastly,  some  expe- 
riments of  Duverney*  have  been  adduced  as  objections  to  the  view  of 
Gall.  These  consisted  in  removing  the  whole  of  the  brains  of  pigeons; 
yet  no  change  seemed  to  be  produced  in  their  faculties;  but,  in  reply 
to  this,  it  is  asserted,  that  Duvemey  could  only  have  removed  some  of 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  organ ;  for,  whenever  the  experiment  has 
been  repeated  so  as  to  implicate  the  deeper-seated  portions,  opposite 
results  have  been  obtained. 

The  truth  is,  that  under  any  view  of  the  subject  these  facts  are  equallv 
mysterious.  We  cannot  understand  why,  m  particular  cases,  such 
serious  effects  should  result  from  severe  injury  of  the  encephalon; 
and,  in  others,  the  comparative  immunity  attendant  upon  injury  to  all 
appearance  equally  grave.  Pressure,  of  whatever  nature,  seems  to  be 
more  detrimental  than  any  other  variety  of  mechanical  mischief*;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  observe  a  total  privation  of  all  mental  and 
moral  acts,  by  the  sudden  effusion  of  blood,  of  no  greater  magnitude 
than  that  of  a  pea,  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  whilst  a  gun-shot 
wound,  that  may  occasion  the  loss  of  several  tea-spoonfuls  of  brain,  or 
a  puncture  of  the  organ  by  a  pointed  instrument,  may  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  presence  of  perfect  consciousness. 

The  doctrine,  that  by  observation  of  the  skull  we  may  be  able  to 
detect  the  protuberances  produced  by  the  encephalic  organs  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  whole 
system  of  craniology,  with  all  the  extensions  given  to  it  by  absurdity 
and  vain  enthusiasm.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  the  size  of  an 
organ  is  but  one  of  the  elements  of  its  activity;  that  by  oranioscopy 
we  can  of  course  judge  of  this  element  only;  and  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  that  myriads  of  observations  would  be  necessary  before  we  could 
arrive  at  any  accurate  specification  of  the  seats  of  the  encephalic  facul- 
ties, even  were  we  to  grant,  that  separate  organs  can  be  detected  by  the 
piode  of  examination  proposed  by  the  cranioscopists.  Qall  asserts,  that 
the  whole  ^^  physiology  of  the  encephalon  is  founded  on  observations, 
experiments,  and  researches  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  repeated 
on  man  and  animals;"  yet  the  topographical  division  of  the  skull  pro- 
posed by  him  can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  prematura,  to 

'  Op.citBtnii.a63. 

*  AdeloD,  Pbjrsiologie  de  rHoaime,  2de  Mt^  i.  502,  Paris,  1829. 
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saj  the  least  of  it;^  and  the  remark  applies  dfortwri  to  that  of  Spars- 
heim. 

It  is,  indeed,  difBcolt  to  grant,  that  the  same  convolutions  can  be  the 
encephalic  organs  of  distinct  faculties;  and  if  the  views  now  adopted 
Iby  many  of  the  phrenologists,  be  admitted,  that  the  number  and  sise 
of  the  convolutions  and  the  depth  of  the  anfractuosities  be  any  index 
of  the  developement  of  an  organ;  it  is  obviously  impossible  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  skull  to  form  the  slightest  judgment  on  these  points. 
Messrs.  Leuret  and  Carpenter^  are  of  opinion,  that  comparative  anatomy 
and  psychology — which  have  been  so  much  invoked — when  their  evi- 
dence is  fairly  weighed,  are  very  far  from  supporting  the  system.  M. 
Flourens'  and  Retzius^  have  opposed  it  on  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  psychological  grounds;  and  MuUer'  thinks  Magendie  right  in 
placing  cranioscopy  in  the  same  category  with  astrology  and  alchemy. 
The  author  would  not  go  so  far;  but  he  must  candidly  admit,  that  year 
after  year's  observation  and  reflection  render  him  less  and  less  disposed 
to  consider,  that  even  the  fundamental  points  of  the  doctrine  are  found- 
ed on  a  just  appreciation  of  the  encephalic  functions. 

It  is  the  mapping  of  the  skull,  accompanied  by  the  self-conceit  and 
quackery  of  many  of  the  soi-disant  phrenologists  or  craniologists,  that 
has  excited  the  ridicule  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
innate  faculties,  and  to  the  investigation  of  points  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  any  other  mode  than  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  concede,  that  the 
fimdamental  principles  of  craniology  are  accurate,  we  might  hesitate 
in  adopting  the  details ;  and  still  more  in  giving  any  weight  to  it  as  a 
practical  science.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  would  rarely  venture  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  psychical  aptitudes  of  individuals  from  an  examination  of 
their  skulls ;  and  when  they  did,  they  frequently  failed.  "  When  Gall," 
says  Dr.  Burrows,*  "  was  in  England,  he  went  in  company  with  Dr.  H. 
to  visit  the  studio  of  the  eminent  sculptor.  Chantry.  Mr.  C.  being  at 
the  moment  engaged,  they  amused  themselves  in  viewing  the  various 
eflforts  of  his  skill.  Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  say,  from  the  organs 
exhibited  in  a  certain  bust,  what  was  the  predominant  propensity  or 
faculty  of  the  individual.  He  pronounced  the  original  must  be  a  great 
poet.  His  attention  was  directed  to  a  second  bust.  He  declarea  the 
latter  to  be  that  of  a  great  mathematician :  the  first  was  the  bust  of 
Troughton,  and  the  second  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott!" 

This  kind  of  hasty  judgment  from  manifestly  inadequate  data  is  the 
every-day  practice  of  the  itinerant  phrenologist,  whose  oracular  dicta 
too  often  draw  ridicule  not  only  on  the  empiric  himself,  but  on  a  sys- 
tem which  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate.     Ridicule  is  the  harmless  bat 

*  MQUer's  Elements  of  Physiology  by  Baly,  p.  837,  Lond^  1838. 
<  Human  Physiology,  p.  226,  Lond.,  1842. 

s  Joarnal  des  Savans,  Nov.,  1841,  &  F^vr.  &  Avril,  1842;  and  Phrenology  Examined, 
translated  from  the  second  edition  of  1845,  by  Professor  Meigs,  Philad.,  1846. 

*  Beurtheilung  der  Pbrenologie  vom  Standpunkte  der  Anatomie  aus.,  Mdller's  Archiv., 
Heft  3,  8.  233,  Berlin,  1848. 

*  Op.  oitat,  p.  837. 

6  Commentaries  on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  I/mk^i 
1828. 
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attractive  weapon,  which  has  usually  been  wielded  against  it ;  and  too 
often  by  those  who  have  been  ignorant  both  of  its  principles  and 
details.  It  is  not  above  twenty  years  since  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
poets  of  Great  Britain  included  in  his  satire  the  stability  of  the  cow-pox, 
galvanism,  and  gas,  along  with  that  of  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkii^ — 

**  The  cow-pox,  tractors,  gal vaoism,  and  gas, 
In  turns  appear  to  make  the  vulgar  stare 
Till  the  swoirn  bubble  bursts,  aud  all  is  air." 

Btkoit's  **  EngUth  Bards  and  Scotch  Remewen." 

Yet,  how  secure  in  its  operation,  how  unrivalled  in  its  results,  has  vac- 
cination every  where  exhibited  itself ! 

Indiscriminate  divination  from  measurement  of  heads  has  been  a  sad 
detriment  to  phrenology  as  a  branch  of  physiological  science ;  and  has 
been  grievously  deplored  by  enlightened  phrenologists.  "  Highly  as 
we  estimate  the  discovery  of  Gall,'* — says  one  of  the  ablest  of  these' — 
^4mmense  as  we  regard  the  advantages  which  may  be  ultimately  de- 
rived from  phrenology,  we  confess  that  we  wish  to  see  it  less  regarded, 
studied,  and  pursued  as  a  separate  science,  and  more  as  a  branch  of 
general  physiology ;"  and  he  adds :  "  In  reviewing  the  circumstances 
which  have  tended  to  lower  phrenology  in  the  estimation  of  scientific 
men,  and,  consequently,  to  retard  both  its  progress  as  a  science,  and 
the  general  recognition  of  its  leading  truths,  we  should  but  very  im- 
perfectly perform  our  task,  if  we  did  not  refer,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  of  reproof  and  condemnation,  to  the  too  prevalent  proceeding  of 
examining  living  heads  in  minute  detail  and  indiscriminately,  and  sup- 
plying the  owners  with  an  account  of  the  ^developement,'  often  on  the 
receipt  of  a  fee,  varying  in  amount,  as  there  is  furnished  or  omitted  a 
general  deduction  as  to  the  character  and  probable  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual, with  or  without  the  '  philosophy,'  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  practitioners  of  this  art.  We  unhesitatingly  maintain,  that  the 
science  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  supply  evidence  of  its  truth  from 
every  head,  or  from  any  one  head,  and  consequently,  that  such  practice, 
as  a  general  one,  is  so  much  pure  charlatanism.  Where  any  strongly 
marked  peculiarity  of  individual  character  exists,  its  outward  sign,  in 
appropriate  subjects,  will  certainly  be  detected ;  but,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  these  cases  must  constitute  not  the  rule,  but  the 
exception.  The  practice  we  condemn,  however,  makes  no  distinction 
of  instances.  Injudicious  zeal,  the  common  ally  of  ignorance,  a  wish 
for  effect,  not  unfrequently  more  sordid  motives,  stimulate  the  self-styled 
phrenologist  in  this  empirical  career ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
errors  and  mistakes  perpetually  made  are  constantly  appealed  to  as 
indicative  of  the  sandy  foundations  of  the  entire  phrenological  edifice. 
We  write  advisedly  in  this  our  unqualified  reprobation  of  the  popular 
custom  of  '  taking  developements.'  We  believe  it  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  practical  application  of  phrenology  much  beyond  its  legitimate 
bounds ;  and  we  appeal  to  any  one  having  acquaintance  with  its  results, 
whether  any  thing  like  uniformity — the  true  test  of  accuracy — is  ob- 
tained in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  when  the  most  experienced  and 
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uv  xterong  pronounce  their  judgment,  if  their  explorations  bjB  conducted 
separately.  We  ourselves  have  even  witnessed  the  greatest  possible 
discrepancies.  Nay,  we  have  seen  the  same  phrenologists  furnish  one 
chflp^cter  from  the  nead,  and  a  totally  different  one  from  the  cast,  whilst 
in^gnorance  of  the  original  of  this  latter.  This  we  have  known  to 
happen,  not  merely  in  the  practice  of  one  of  vour  shilling-a-head  itine- 
rants, but  in  that  of  one  not  unknown  to  fame  in  the  annals  of  the 
science."  Such  are  the  views  of  one,  who,  unlike  the  author,  expects 
much  from  phrenology ;  and  has  done  much  to  give  it  countenance. 
Yet  men  will  still  form  their  judgments  in  this  manner;  and  a  solitary 
coincidence,  as  in  all  analogous  cases,  will  outweigh  a  dozen  failures.^ 

The  doctrine  of  Gall  requires  repeated  unbiassed  and  careful  experi- 
ments, which  it  is  not  easy  for  every  one  to  institute;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  causes  why  the  minds  of  individuals  must  long  remain  in  donbt 
regarding  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system.  From  mere  metaphy- 
sicians, who  have  not  attended  to  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  frame,  especially  of  its  encephalic  portion,  it  has  ever  experienced 
the  greatest  hostility ;  although  their  conflicting  views  regarding  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  was  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  phrenologist.  It  is  now,  however,  we  believe,  generally 
admitted  by  the  liberal  and  scientific,  that  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  far- 
ther knowledge  of  the  mental  condition  of  man,  it  must  be  by  a  com- 
bination of  sound  psychological  and  physiological  observation  and 
deduction.  It  is  time,  indeed,  that  such  a  union  should  be  effected, 
and  that  the  undisguised  and  inveterate  hostility,  which  exists  between 
certain  of  the  professors  of  these  interesting  departments  of  anthro- 
pology, should  be  abolished.  "  To  fulfil,  definitely,  the  object  we  had 
proposed  to  ourselves,"  says  M.  Broussais,*  "  we  must  infer  from  all  the 
facts  and  reasoning  comprised  in  this  work, — 1st.  That  the  explana- 
tions of  psychologists  are  romances,  which  teach  us  nothing  new.  2dly. 
That  they  have  no  means  of  affording  the  explanations  they  promise. 
8dly.  That  they  are  the  dupes  of  the  words  they  employ  in  disserting 
on  incomprehensible  things.  4thly.  That  the  physiologist  alone  can 
speak  authoritatively  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas  and  knowledge ;  and 
5thly.  That  men,  who  are  strangers  to  the  science  of  animal  organi- 
zation, should  confine  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  instinctive  and 
intellectual  phenomena  in  their  relations  with  the  different  social  states 
of  existence." 

This  is  neither  the  language  nor  the  spirit  that  ought  to  prevail 
among  the  promoters  of  knowledge. 

Lastly. — Physiologists  have  inquired,  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  which  holds  the  rest  in  subservi- 
ence; some  part  in  which  the  mind  exclusively  resides; — for  such  was 
probably  the  meaning  of  the  researches  of  the  older  physiologists 
into  the  seat  of  the  soul.  It  is  certain,  that  it  is  in  the  ence'^halon, 
but  not  in  the  whole  of  it ;  for  the  organ  may  be  sliced  away,  to  a 

'  See,  OD  these  tnbjects,  the  author's  Medical  Stadent,  second  edit,  p.  256,  Philadelphia, 
1844. 

<  De  rirritatioii  et  de  la  Folie,  Paris,  1828 ;  or  Amer.  edit,  b/  Dr.  T.  Cooper,  Columbia, 
&  C  1831. 
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certain  extent,  with  impunity.  Gall,  we  have  seen,  does  not  admit 
any  central  part,  which  holds  the  others  in  subordination.  He  thinks, 
that  each  encephalic  organ,  in  turn,  directs  the  action  of  the  others, 
according  as  it  is,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  greater  excitation,  ^i 
the  other  hand,  different  physiologists  admit  of  a  central  cerebrll 
part,  which  they  assert  to  be  the  seat  of  the  -^xv^  mai  or  mind.  They 
differ,  however,  regarding  the  precise  situation  of  its  domicile.  At  one 
time,  the  strange  notion  prevailed,  that  the  seat  of  perception  is  not 
in  the  brain,  but  in  its  investing  membranes.  ,  Des  Cartes,^  &g&ii^}  em- 
braced the  singular  hypothesis,  that  the  pineal  gland  is  entitled  to  this 
pre-eminence.  This  gland  is  a  small  projection,  seen  in  Fig.  9  (page 
80),  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle ;  and,  consequently,  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Being  securely  lodged,  it  was  conjectured  by 
that  philosopher,  that  it  must  be  inservient  to  some  important  purpose; 
and,  upon  little  better  grounds,  he  supposed,  that  the  soul  is  resident 
there.  The  conjecture  was  considered  to  be  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  on  examining^  the  encephala  of  certain  idiots,  the 
gland  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  sabulous  matter.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  an  extraneous  substance,  which,  owing  to  accident  or 
disease,  had  lodged  in  the  gland  and  impeded  its  functions ;  and  the 
inference  was  drawn,  that  the  part,  in  which  such  functions  were  im- 
peded, was  the  seat  of  the  soul.  Nothing,  however,  is  now  better  esta- 
blished than  that  the  pineal  gland  of  the  adult  always  contains  earthy 
matter.'  Others,  again,  as  Bontekoe,^  La  Peyronie,^  and  Louis,  placed 
the  mind  in  the  corpus  callosum ;  Yieussens  in  the  centrum  ovale ; 
Digby*  in  the  septum  lucidum;  Drelincourt*  in  the  cerebellum;  Ack- 
ermann  in  the  S  i  n  n  e  s  h  U  g  e  T  (prominence  or  tubercle  of  the 
senses) ;  Sommering*  in  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  physiologists  in  the  point  where  the  sensations  are  received  and 
volition  sets  out, — the  two  functions,  which,  together,  form  the  «en- 
sorial  power  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.®  Dr.  Darwin*®  had  previously  em- 
ployed this  term  in  a  more  extended  sense,  as  including  the  power  of 
muscular  contraction;  but  in  Dr.  Philip's  acceptation,  it  is  restricted 
to  those  physiological  changes  in  which  the  mind  is  immediately  con- 
cerned." 

The  discrepancy  among  physiologists  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that 
we  have  no  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

'  De  Paasion.  Anim^  Amst,  1664,  and  De  Homine,  p.  78,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1664. 

*  Simmering,  De  Lapillis  vel  prope  vel  iatra  Glandulam  Pinealem  sitis,  Mogunt,  1785. 

*  Haller.  Bibl.  Anat.,  i.  673.  *  M6m.  de  rAcad^m.  des  Sciences,  Paris,  1741. 

•  Of  the  Nature  of  Bodies  and  the  Nature  of  Man's  Soul,  London,  1658. 

•  Opera.  Anat,  Lugd.  Bat,  1684. 

7  This  term  be  applies  to  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata  ;  because,  according  to  the 
then  received  opinion,  the  optic  nerves  originate  in  the  optic  thalami ;  and  the  olfactory 
nerves  from  the  corpora  striata. — Gall,  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  ii  57,  Paris,  1825. 

•  De  Cdrp.  Human.  Fabric,  iv.  S  08. 

*  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  186,  London,  1817. 
10  Zoonomia,  3d  edit.,  iL  103,  Lond,  1801. 

»  Dr.  W.  Philip,  ibid.;  and  especially  his  paper  on  the  Powers  of  Life,  in  the  Lond.  Med. 
Gazette  for  March  18  and  25, 1837 ;  also,  his  Treatise  on  Protracted  Indigestion,  &o.,  Amer. 
edit,  PhiJad.,  1843. 
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g^  CHAPTER  n. 

MUSCULAR  MOTION,  BSPBCIALLY  LOCOMOTILITY  OR  VOLUNTARY  MOTION. 

Thb  fdnctions  hitherto  considered  are  preliminary  to  those  that  have 
now  to  attract  attention.  The  former  instruct  ns  regarding  the  bodies 
that  surround  us;  the  latter  enable  us  to  act  upon  them;  to  execute 
all  the  partial  movements,  that  are  necessary  for  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction; and  to  move  about  from  place  to  place.  All  these  last  acts 
are  of  the  same  character;  they  are  varieties  of  muscular  contraction ; 
80  that  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  or  muscular  contraction  exe- 
cuted by  the  muscular  system  of  animal  life,  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
life  of  relation.  M.  Magendie  includes  the  voice  and  movements  under 
the  same  head;  but  there  is  convenience  in  separating  them;  and  in 
treating  the  functions  of  locomotility  and  expression  distinctly,  as  has 
been  done  by  M.  Adelon.* 

ANATOMY  OF  THB  MOTORY  APPARATUS. 

The  organs  essentially  concerned  in  this  function  are — the  encepha- 
lon,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  muscles.  -  The  three  first  of  these  have 
been  sufSciently  described.     The  last,  therefore,  will  alone  engage  us. 

Muscles. 

The  muscles  constitute  the  flesh  of  animals.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar  structure  and  composition; — being  formed  of  the  ele- 
mentary or  primary  fibrous  tissue,  already  described.  This  tissue  has 
the  power  of  contracting,  and  thus  of  moving  the  parts  into  which  it 
is  inserted;  hence,  muscles  have  been  termed  active  organs  of  locomo- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  which  are 
passive. 

The  elementary  constituent  of  the  whole  muscular  system  is  this 
primary,  fibrous,  or  muscular  tissue,  the  precise  size  and  intimate  texture 
of  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  innumerable  researches ;  and,  as 
most  of  them  have  been  of  a  microscopic  character,  they  are  highly 
discrepant,  as  a  brief  history  will  exhibit. 

Leeuwenhoek^  asserts,  that  some  thousands  of  the  ultimate  filaments 
are  required  to  form  the  smallest  fibre  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  He 
describes  these  fibres  as  serpentine  and  cylindrical;  and  afBrms,  that  they 
lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  of  the  same  shape  in  all  animals, 
but  differ  greatly  in  size.  Their  size,  however,  bears  no  proportion  to 
that  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong.  Muys^  afBrmed,  that  every 
apparent  fibre  is  composed  of  three  kinds  of  fibrils,  each  progressively 

*  Physiologrie  de  rHomme,  2de  ^it,  iL  1  &  204,  Paris,  1829. 
'  Arcana  NatursB,  p.  43. 

*  Investigatio  fhbricse  qusB  in  partibus  musculos  oomponentibus  exBtat,  p.  274,  Lugd.  Bat, 
1841. 
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sm&Iler  than  the  other;  and  that  those  of  the  mediam  size,  although 
not  larger  than  the  ninth  part  of  a  very  delicate  hair,  are  composed  of 
one  hundred  filaments.  lie  supposed  the  ultimate  filament  to  be  always 
of  the  same  size.  Prochaska^  says,  that  the  ultimate  fibre  or  filament 
ifl  discernible,  and  that  its  thickness  is  about  the  ^^^th  part  of  the  diHr 
meter  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood ;  and  MM.  Provost  and  Dumas,' 
from  the  result  of  their  microscopic  observations,  affirm,  that  16,000 
fibres  may  be  contained  in  a  cylindrical  nerve,  one  millimeter  or  0*039 
of  an  inch,  in  diameter.  The  microscopic  examinations  of  Mr.  Skey,^ 
which  have  been  confirmed  and  developed  by  subsequent  observers,  led 
Um  to  infer,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  muscular  fibres  of 
animal  and  organic  life;  the  former  having,  in  man,  an  average  diameter 
of  :jj|jth  of  an  inch.  Each  of  these  muscular  fibres  is  divisible  into 
bands  or  fibrillse,  and  each  of  these  is  again  subdivisible  into  about  100 
tubular  filaments,  arranged  parallel  to  each  other:  the  diameter  of  each 
filament  is  ysi^ijth  part  of  an  inch,  or  about  a  third  part  of  that  of  a 
blood-globule.  The  muscles  of  organic  life  he  found  to  be  composed, 
not  of  fibres  similar  to  those  described,  but  of  filaments  only ;  these 
filaments  being  interwoven,  and  forming  a  kind  of  untraceable  net- work. 
The  fibres  of  the  heart  appeared  to  possess  a  somewhat  compound  cha- 
racter of  texture:  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  exhibited  the  character 
of  those  of  animal  life,  whilst  those  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  arterial  system  possessed  the  character  of  those  of  organic 

Fig.  146. 


Non-Striated  Muscular  Fibre. 


At  6,  in  its  natural  state.    At  a.  showing  the 
DQclei  after  the  action  of  acetic  acid. 


4.  A  masculnr  fibre  of  organic  life,  with  two 
of  its  nuclei ;  taken  from  the  nrinary  bladder,  and 
ma^ified  600  diameters.  5.  Muscnfar  fibre  of  or- 
ganic life  from  the  stomach,  magnified  the  same. 

life.    He  was  unable  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  iris.     At  the  present  day,  muscular  tissue  is  universally 

'  De  Came  Muscularl,  p.  26,  Vienn.,  1778. 

'  Annales  cie  Chimie,  torn,  xviii. ;  Magendie's  Journal  de  Pbysiologie,  torn.  iii. 

»  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  1836. 
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diyided  into  two  kinds; — the  one  forminff  the  mtisclei  of  cmimal  life^ 
the  other  the  miLscles  of  organic  life,  Tne  former,  called  also  striated 
and  striped  muscles  (see  Fig.  147),  embrace  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
as  well  as  the  heart,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  pharynx  and  upper  por- 
tion of  the  oesophagus:  the  latter,  called  also  non-striated  or  unstriped 
muscleSy  constitute  the  proper  contractile  coats  of  the  digestive  tub© 
from  the  middle  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  external  sphincter  ani,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  urinary  bladder,  trachea  and  bronchia,  excretory  ducts, 
gall  bladder,  vesiculae  seminales,  pregnant  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes; 
arteries,  and — to  a  less  degree— of  the  veins. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  filaments  has  given  rise  to  extraordi- 
nary contrariety  of  sentiment; — some,  as  Santorini,  Heister,  Cowper,* 
Vieussens,  Mascacni,*  Prochaska,^  Borelli,*  John  Bernouilli,  ic,  believe 
ing  them  to  be  hollow;  others,  as  Sir  A;  Carlisle,' and  Fontana,^ solid; 
some  thinking  them  straight;  others  zigzag,  spiral,  or  waved;  some 
jointed;  others  knotted,  &c.  kcJ  Borelli  and  J.  Bernouilli  announced, 
that  each  fibre  consists  of  a  series  of  hollow  vesicles,  filled  with  a  kind 
of  spongy  substance  or  marrow; — the  shape  of  the  vesicles  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  rhomboidal, — according  to  the  latter,  spheroidal. 
Deidier  conceived  it  to  be  a  fasciculus,  composed  of  an  artery,  vein,  and 
lymphatic,  enveloped  by  a  nervous  membrane,  and  held  together  bjr 
nervous  filaments: — Prochaska,  to  consist  of  bloodvessels  turned  spi- 
rally around  an  axis  of  gelatinous  or  fibrinous  substa;nce,  into  the  in- 
terior of  which  the  blood  rushed  at  the  time  of  contraction.  He  says, 
that  the  visible  fibres  are  not  cylindrical,  as  they  had  been  described 
by  many  observers,  but  of  a  polyhedral  shape ;  and  that  they  are  gene- 
rally flattened,  or  thicker  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  All  are 
not  of  the  same  diameter:  they  differ  in  different  animals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  animal;  and  are  smaller  in  young  subjects. 
The  filaments  or  ultimate  fibres,  which  can  only  be  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope, have  the  same  shape  a3  the  visible  fibres:  they  are,  however, 
always  of  the  same  magnitude.  Sir  A.  Carlisle,^ — whose  opinions,  on 
many  subjects  at  least,  are  not  entitled  to  much  weight — describes  the 
ultimate  fibre  as  a  solid  cylinder,  the  covering  of  which  is  a  reticular 
membrane,  and  the  contained  part  a  pulpy  substance,  regularly  granu- 
lated, and  of  very  little  cohesive  power  when  dead.  The  extreme 
branches  of  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  he  says,  are  seen  ramifying 
on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  enclosing  the  pulp,  but  cannot  be  traced 
into  the  substance  of  the  fibre.  Mr.  Bauer^  and  MM.  Provost  and 
Dumas*"  differed  essentially  from  the  observers  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  Bauer  found,  that  the  muscular  fibre  was  composed  of  a  series  of 
globules,  arranged  in  straight  lines ;  the  size  of  the  globule  being  gi^i^th 

I  Myotomia  Reformata,  Lond^  1724.  *  Prodiomo,  p.  97. 

•  Oper.  Minor.,  P.  i.  198. 

^  De  Motu  Animalium ;  addit  Johan.  Bernouilli,  M.  D.,  Meditatiooet  Mathematic.  Mas- 
culorum,  Lugd.  Bat,  1710. 

•  Phil.  Trans,  for  180.%  p.  6.  •  Sur  les  Poisons,  ii.  228. 
7  Elliotson's  Physiology,  p.  476.  *  Op.  citat. 

•  Sir  E.  Home,  Lectures  on  Comp.  Anat,  ▼.  240,  Lond.,  1828. 

1^  Appendix  to  Edwards,  De  I'lnfloenoe  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  la  Vie,  Pftris,  1824. 
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pait  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  whilst  M.  RaspaiP  considers,  that  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  the  muscular  tissue,  when  it  is  in  its  most  simple  state, 
consists  of  a  bundle  of  cylinders,  intimately  agglutinated  together,  and 
disposed,  in  a  very  loose  spiral  form  around  the  ideal  axis  of  the  group. 
These  tubes  are  filled  with  a  substance  not  wholl^  miscible  with  water, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  elongated  vesicles,  united  at  each  end  to  other 
Tesicles  of  a  similar  character. 

When  a  muscular  fibre  is  seen  through  an  ordinary  microscope,  it 
appears  to  be  composed  of  longitudinal  filaments,  each  consisting  of  a 
string  of  globules,  about  H^'^ijth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  "But  with  a 
better  instrument,"  says  Mr.  Mayo,*  "such  as  that  which  Mr.  Lister 
possesses,  the  delusion  vanishes,  and  the  parallel  lines,  which  traverse 
the  fibre,  appear  perfectly  clean  and  even.  Mr*.  Lister  politely  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  appearance,  which  was  discovered 
by  himself  and  Dr.  Hodgkin." 

Fig.  146.  Fig.  147. 


Striated  Muscular  Fibres. 

Fig.  146^A.  A  imoll  portion  of  mascle,  natural  size.  B.  The  same  magnified  5  diametera,  of  larger 
and  imaller  fasciculi,  seen  in  a  transverse  section. 

Fig.  147^— A  few  muscular  fibres,  being  part  of  a  small  fasciculus,  bicbly  magnified,  showing  the 
truuverse  striae,    a.  End  view  of  b  6,  fibres ;  e.  A  fibre  split  into  its  fiDrifuB. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman^  and  others  are  as  follows.  When 
the  smallest  fibre,  that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  examined  by 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibres 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  and  closely  bound  together.  These  fibres 
present  striae — one  set  of  which  is  longitudinal,  the  other  transverse. 
When  the  fibres  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  examined  more 
closely,  they  may  be  resolved  into  fibrillse,  which,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  muscular  structure.  They  are 
represented  in   Figure  168.      The  fibrillse  are  bound  together  by 

'  Cbimie  Organique,  &c.,  p.  211,  Paris,  1833. 

'  Outlines  of  Human  Phjrfflology-,  chap.  iii.  3d  edit,  London,  1833. 

^  Pbiloaopbical  Transactions  for  1840;  art  Muscle,  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Physiol^  Part 
Uiv.,  p.  507,  July,  1842;  and  Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Man,  Part  i.,  Lond.,  1843. 
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Fig.  148. 


delicate  tubular  sheath  or  $arcolemmay   which  may  be  distinctly 

seen,  when  the  two  ends  of  a  fibre  are 
drawn  apart.  The  contained  fibrillar 
will  rupture,  whilst  the  sheath  remains 
entire,  as  represented  in  Fig.  148. 
During  the  act  of  contraction,  it  is  also 
sometimes  observed  to  rise  up  in  wrin- 
kles, upon  the  surface  of  the  fibre,  as  in 
Fig.  166.     It  is  distinct  from  the  ccllu- 

Fra^mentsofan  Elementary  Fibre  of  lar  tisSUe  that  binds  the  fibres  into  faS- 

bm  ^,l^':/ed''i.'Z.™'^  <TJdTS  Pic^i;  «i<>e«  ^ot  appear  to  be  perforated 

Bowman.) 


Sarcolemma.     (Todd  & 


by  nerves  or  capillary  vessels;  and  evi- 
dently has  no  share  in 
the  contraction  of  the 
fibre.  Although  com- 
monly described  as  cy- 
lindrical, these  fibres 
would  seem  to  be  rather 
of  a  polygonal  form, 
their  sides  being  flat- 
tened against  those  of 
the  adjoining  fibres. 
Their  size  varies  greatly 
in  different  classes  of 
animals,  and  even  in 
the  same  animal,  and 
the  same  muscle.  Mr. 
Bowman  found  them  to 
be,  in  the  human  male, 
from  -g^if  to  jiji  of  an 
inch;  in  the  female, 
from  gjy  to, J ^,  and  it 
has  been  estimated,  that  each  fibre  may  be 
composed  of  from  500  to  800  fibrillsd.  Il- 
lustration, Fig.  149,  representing  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  fibres  from  the  pectoral 
muscle  of  a  teal;  and  Fig.  150,  a  transverse 
section  of  the  ultimate  fibres  of  the  biceps, 
exhibit  well  the  irregular  shape  and  size, 
and  the  cut  extremities  of  fibrils  that  go  jto 
the  constitution  of  the  fibre.  Under  tne 
microscope  each  fibre  exhibits  a  close  alter- 
nation of  light  and  dark  lines  crossing  it 
transversely,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  beaded  fibrillar, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  151.  The  beaded  enlargements  of  the  fibrillar  seem 
to  adhere  closely  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  extremities  of  a  fibre 
are  drawn  apart,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  disks  formed  by 
them  separate. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  primitive  component  segments  of  the 


Transverse  Section  of  Fibres  from  the  Pectoral  Muscle  of  a 
Teal. 


Fig.  150. 


Transverse  Section  of  Ultimate  Fi- 
bres of  Biceps.    (Bowman.) 
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Fig.  151. 


Fragment  of  Muscular 
Fibre  from  macerated  heart 
of  Ox,  showing  formation 
of  strisB  by  aggregation  of 
beaded  fibriliae.  (Bowman.) 


Fig.  152. 


Portion  of  Human  Muscular  Fibre,  separating  into  disks,  by 
cleavage  in  direction  of  transverse  strife.    (Bowman.) 


fibrillar  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  fibre;  these  segments  being 
connected  longitadinallj,  so  as  to  constitute  the  fibrillae,  the  distinct- 
ness of  which  is  marked,  even  in  the  complete  fibre,  by  longitudinal 
striae ;  whilst  thej  also  adhere  laterally,  so  as  to  form  disks,  the  par- 
tial separation  of  which  gives  origin  to  the  transverse  strise. 

The  views  of  histologists  on 
the  whole  of  this  subject  have  ^>8- 1^3. 

until  recently  been  sufficiently 
discrepant.  Dr.  Martin  Bar- 
ry^ revived  a  view  of  Dol- 
Imger,  but  which  has  met  with 
little  favour,  and  certainly 
needs  demonstration,  that  the 
blood  corpuscle  is  the  imme- 
diate agent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  tissues,  particu- 
hrly  the  muscular,  the  ele- 
mentary fibre  of  which— called 

by  him  spiral  fibre — may  even  Fragments  of  striated  Elementary  Fibres*,  showing  a 
be  detected  in  the  nucleus  of       Cleavage  in  Opposite  Directions.— Magnified  aOO  di- 

the  corpuscle.     Mr.  Bowirian*     ,  t^  1  ^-   •  i  mv  i      *  ^    »     ^ . 

1  nS  J  xi-  J.  xi.  *•  I'Oogitudmal  cleavage.  The  lonffitudinal  and  trans- 
Has  amrmeCl,  tnat  tne  mUSCU-  verse  lines  both  seen.  Some  longitadual  lines  darker  and 
1*»  .Clv.^  »1».««*«  «v»^«^*%4.a  wider  than  the  rest,  and  not  continuous  from  end  to  end : 
lar  nore  always  presents,  this  results  from  partial  separation  of  the  fibrllte.  «.  Fi- 
nnnn  iLnA  wifKin  if  Innmfiifli.  brillse,  separated  from  one  another  by  violence  at  the 
upon  ana  Wltnin  It,  10n«t;uai-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fibre,  and  marked  by  transverse  lines 

nal  dark  lines,  alonff  which  it  «1"*1  i^  width  to  those  on  the  fibre.    7,  8  represent  two 

•1,  ,,  '        t,p  .    .  appearances  commonly  presented  by  the  separated  sinffle 

Will    generally   split    up     into  fibrillo.    (More  highly  magnified.)    At  7,  the  borders  ^d 

fi>\»;i1»%    Km*  14-  la  kiT  A  •T.n^i-.'.i.A  transverse  lines  are  all  perfectly  rectilinear,  and  the  in- 

nbrill«,  but  it  is  by  a  IraCture  eluded  snaces  perfectly  rectangufar.    At  8,  the  bordcra^re 

alonA      thftt    tViA    fihrillm    afa  scalloped,  the  spaces  bead-like.    When  most  distinct  and 

aiOne,     inai    ine    norUlSB    are  jefinitM^e  fibrllla  presenu  the  former  of  these  appear- 

obtained.       They  do  not  exist  ances.— a.  Transverse^ cleavage.    The  longitudinal  lii 

IS  such  in  the  fibre.  He  far- 
ther observed,  that  it  occa- 


are  scarcely  visible.    3.  Incomplete  fracture  fullowing  th^ 
of  a  disk,  which  stretches  across  the  in- 


opposite  surfaces  * 

terval  and  retains  the  two  fragments  in  connexion. 


The 


edffe  and  surface  of  this  disk  are  seen  to  be  minutely  gra- 
BlOnallv  hannenS    that  no  dis-    nular,  the  granules  corresponding  in  size  to  the  thickness 
«Eijr  uoj^^^uo    i.u<»v  uv  «Ao-    ^  ^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  distance  between  the  faint  longitn- 

position  whatever  IS  shown  to   "   "        '  .- - ..  ..   ,^.,. 

this  longitudinal  c^eavo^e;  but 


position  whatever  is  shown  to    dlnal  lines.   4.  Another  disk  nearly  detached.   5.  Detached 

disk  more  highly  magnified,  showing  the  sarcous  ele- 
ments.   (Bowman.) 

'  Phnosopbical  Transactions,  for  1842,  Parti,  p.  89. 

*  Art.  Muscle,  Cydopsedia  of  Anat  and  Pbysiology,  July,  1842,  p.  508,  and  Pbytiological 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  Part  i.,  Lond.,  1843. 
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that,  on  the  contrary,  violence  causes  a  separation  along  the  transverse 
dark  lines,  which  always  intersect  the  fibre  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
its  axis.  By  such  a  cleavage,  disks  and  not  fibrillse  are  obtained;  and 
this  cleavage  is  as  material  as,  although  less  frequent  than,  the  former. 
Hence,  he  esteems  it  as  proper  to  say,  that  the  fibre  is  a  pile  of  disks, 
as  that  it  is  a  bundle  of  fibrillse;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  neither  one  nor  the 
other;  but  a  mass  in  the  structure  of  which  there  is  an  intimation  of 
the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency  to  cleave  in  the  two  directions. 
If  there  were  a  general  disintegration  along  all  the  lines  in  both  direc- 
tions, there  would  result  a  series  of  particles,  which  might  be  termed 
primitive  particles  or  sareous  elements^  the  union  of  which  would  con- 
stitute the  ma^s  of  the  fibre;  these  elementary  particles  being  arranged 
and  united  together  in  the  two  directions. 

Gerber*  is   disposed  to  consider,  that  the  "cross-streaking"  fre- 
quently depends   on  the  presence  of  a  wrinkled  fascicular  sheath; 
^*for  when,''  he  says,  "the  more  superficial  fibres  chance  to  be  removed, 
and  the  deeper  ones  exposed,  these  appear  cylindrical,  and  the  bundle 
at  the  part  is  longitudinally  streaked.     At  the  extremity  of  a  torn  fas- 
ciculus, too,  the  peripheral  fibres  often  appear  so  distinctly  marked  off 
from  the  internal  and  more  pulpy  substance,  that  the  existence  of  s 
more  compact  transversely  streaked  sheath  can  scarcely  be  called  in 
question."     Dr.  Goddard'  is  of  opinion,  from  his  own  observations,  that 
the  transverse  striae  seem  to  be  produced  by  a  delicate  thread  of  areolar 
tissue  wound  spirally  around  the  ultimate  fibrils,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  a 
bundle;  whilst  Dr.  WilP  thinks  that  they  are  owing  to  the  fibrils,  which, 
in  their  natural  relaxed  state,  are  uniform  and  cylindrical,  being  thrown 
in  contraction  into  undulations  or  zigzag  flexures ;  and  Valentin,^  who  has 
long  described  the  relaxed  muscular  fibre  as  a  uniform  cylinder,  con- 
firms, generallv,  Dr.  Will's  account,  although  he  cannot  determine, 
whether  the  stnated  appearance  of  the  fibrils  be  owing  to  their  becoming 
varicose,  or  to  zigzag  flexures  induced  by  contraction.     He  also  main- 
tains the  view,  long  professed  by  him,  that  the  fibres  and  fasciculi  in 
the  fully  contracted  state,  are  bent  in  zigzag  lines,  with  angles  of  from 
80^  to  120°.     The  zigzag  arrangement  of  fibres  having  the  appear- 
ance of  "series  of  rhomboidal  pinnulse,  which  immediately  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  muscle  ceases  to  act,"  was  observed  by  Hales,'  in  the 
abdominal  muscles  of  the  frog. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,*  by  resorting  to  peculiar  methods  of  manipu- 
lation, and  employing  a  microscope  of  more  than  ordinary  power, 
believes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  real  structure  of  the 
ultimate  muscular  fibril  in  a  specimen  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  strong 
healthy  man  immediately  after  amputation.  He  finds  each  fibril  to  be 
composed  of  minute  cells  disposed  in  a  linear  series,  flattened  at  their 
surfaces  of  apposition,  and  so  compressed  in  the  longitudinal  direction 

'  Elements  of  General  and  Minute  Anatomy,  by  Gulliver,  p.  2.')1. 

*  Wilson^s  Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum,  by  Goddard,  Amer.  edit^p.  143,  Philad^  W^' 
»  Mullerjs  Archiv.,  1843,  Heft  iv. 

<  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menscheo,  ii.  33,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

•  Statical  Essays,  iL  61,  Lond.,  1733. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  30,  1844. 
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as  to  have  no  marginal  indentation  on  the  surface;  ^>s- 1^^- 

thus  constituting  a  uniform  cylinder  divided  into 
minute  subdivisions  by  transverse  septa,  which  are 
formed  by  the  adherent  surfaces  of  contiguous  cells. 
The  diameter  of  the  fibril,  in  the  state  of  relaxation, 
is  the  20,000th  part  of  an  inch.  The  cells  are  filled 
with  a  transparent  substance,  to  which  Mr.  Wilson 
gives  the  name  myoline^  and  which  differs  in  its  re- 
uractive  density  in  different  cells.  In  four  consecu- 
tive cells,  the  myoline  is  of  greater  density  than 
in  the  four  succeeding  cells,  and  this  alternation  is 
repeated  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  fibril. 

In  consequence  of  all  the  fibrils  composing  the  ulti- 

mate  fasciculus  having  the  same  structure;  and  the  These  fibres  have  been 
ceUs,  which  are  in  lateral  juxtaposition,  containing  iSr[r'c^r^d'S.i^ 

"  numerous  corpuscles, 
turned  in  various  direc- 
tions, some  presenting 
nucleoli,"  are  shown. 


Mass  of  [Jltimate  Fi- 
bres from  the  Pectoralis 
Major  of  the  Human  Foe- 
tus,   at    nine    months. 


Fig.  155. 


myoline  of  the  same  density,  they  act  similarly  on 
light,  and  the  whole  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  mi- 
croscopic observer  a  succession  of  striae  or  bands, 
dark  and  luminous  alternately,  and  transverse  to 
the  direction  of  the  fasciculus;  an  appearance  which  has  been  noticed 
by  previous  observers,  but  the  cause  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
bad  not  been  before  ascertained.  A  dark  stria  may  occasionally  ap- 
pear as  a  luminous  one,  and  conversely,  when  viewed  by  light  trans- 
mitted at  different  degrees  of  obliquity.  The  structure  here  described, 
Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  reduces  the  muscular  fibre 
to  the  simple  type  of  organization  exhibited  in 
the  combination  of  a  series  of  cells,  associating 
it  with  other  tissues  of  cell  formation;  and  may 
probably,  he  thinks,  open  new  sources  of  expla- 
nation of  the  immediate  agency  of  muscular 
action, — a  power  which,  as  he  properly  ob- 
serves, is  involved  in  the  deepest  mystery. 

One  of  the  most  recent  views  that  have  been 
published,  is  that  of  Dr.  Sharpey*  and  Dr. 
Carpenter,'  announced  about  the  same  time; 
according  to  which,  each  of  the  alternate  light 
and  dark  particles  of  which  the  fibril  is  com- 
posed, has  a  quadrilateral  and  generally  a  rec- 
tangular form.  Each  bright  particle  or  space 
is  marked  across  its  centre  by  a  fine,  dark, 
transverse  line  or  shadow,  by  which  the  space 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts;  and,  at  times, 
a  bright  border  is  perceptible  on  either  side  of 
the  fibril,  so  that  each  of  the  rectangular  dark 
bodies  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  a  bright  area, 
having  a  similar  quadrangular  outUne,  as  if  fibriii'-M4rfil^'75oSe?e"r^ 


Muscular  Fibrils  of  the  Pig. 
(After  Sharpey.) 

a.  An  apparently  single  fibril. 

h.  Long!  tad  inal  segment  of  a 
fibre  consisting  of  a  number  of 
fibrils  connects  together. 

Other  smaller  collections  of 


'  Human  Anatomy,  by  Jones  Quain,  M.  D.,  edited  by  Quain  &  Sharpey,  Amer.  edit,  by 
Leidy,  i.  316,  Philad.,  1849. 
'  Elemenu  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  206,  Philad^  1846. 
VOL.  I. — 24 
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the  pellucid  substance  inclosed  it  on  all  sides; — appearances  which 
have  been  considered  to  show,  that  the  elementary  particles  of  which 
the  fibril  is  composed  are  little  masses  of  pellucid  substance,  possibly 
nucleated  cells,  presenting  a  rectangular  outline,  and  appearing  dark 
in  the  centre. 

The  ultimate  fibres  or  filaments,  when  united  in  bundles,  form  /(z«- 
ciculi  or  lacerti;  and  these,  by  their  aggregation,  constitute  the  various 
muscles.  Each  fibre,  each  lacertus,  and  each  muscle,  is  surrounded  by 
a  sheath  of  areolar  tissue,  which  enables  them  to  move  readily  upon 
each  other,  and  preserves  them  in  situ.  The  fibres  are  not  the  same 
at  the  extremities  as  they  are  at  the  middle.  The  latter  only  consist 
of  the  proper  muscular  tissue;  the  extremities  being  formed  of  areolar 
tissue.  If  we  examine  a  muscle,  we  find,  that  the  proper  muscular 
fibres  become  gradually  fewer,'  and  at  length  cease  to  be  perceptible  as 
they  approach  the  tendon  at  one  or  other  extremity.  In  this  way,  the 
areolar  membrane,  which  surrounds  every  fibre,  becomes  freed  from 
the  muscular  tissue;  its  divisions  approximate,  and  become  closely 
united  and  condensed,  so  as  to  form  the  cord  or  tendon^  which,  of 
course,  holds  a  relation  to  each  fibre  of  the  iouscle;  and  when  they  all 
contract,  the  whole  force  is  exerted  upon  it.  The  microscopic  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Bowman  exhibited  to  him,  that  the  component  fibres  of 
the  tendinous  structure  are  arranged  with  great  regularity,  parallel  to 

Fig.  166. 


Attachment  of  TeDdon  to  Muscalar  Fibre,  in  Skate.    (Bowman.) 

each  other,  and  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sarcolemma,  which  termi- 
nates abruptly,  as  in  Figs.  148  &  156 ;  which  shows  the  attachment  of 
the  tendon  to  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  skate.  Dr.  Leidy*  observed  that 
the  filaments  of  areolar  tissue,  which  form  the  sheaths  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi,  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  diagonally  crossing  manner 
around  the  ^fasciculi,  occasionally  passing  in  between  the  fibres  and 
intermingling  with  fine  filaments  of  elastic  tissue  which  exist  in  this 
situation.  The  sheaths  are  also  connected  together  by  filaments  from 
th4m,  which  pursue  the  same  diagonally  crossing  course.  The  fila- 
ments of  the  areolar  sheaths  become  more  or  less  straight  at  the  extre- 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  iv.,  No.  6,  1848; 
and  Quain's  Anatomy,  by  Quain  &  Sharpey,  Amer.  edit,  by  Leidy,  i.  319,  Philadelphia, 

1849. 
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mities  of  the  muscular  fasciculi,  and  combine  with  the  fibrous  filaments 
originating  there  to  form  the  tendinous  connexion  of  the  muscle. 

The  close  union  that  exists  between  the  muscle  and  its  tendon  for- 
merly gave  occasion  to  the  belief,  that  the  latter  is  only  the  former  con- 
densed. An  examination  of  some  of  the  physical  and  vital  properties 
of  the  two  will  show,  that  they  difier  as  essentially  as  any  two  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body  that  could  be  selected.  *  The  tendon  consists 
chiefly  of  gelatin,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  same  irritability ;  whilst  the 
muscle  is  formed  essentially  of  fibrin ;  and  contracts  under  the  will, 
as  well  as  on  the  application  of  certain  mechanical  and  chemical  irri- 
tants. The  differences,  in  short,  that  exist  between  the  two,  are  such 
as  distinguish  the  primary  fibrous  and  areolar  tissues ;  yet  the  opinion 
of  their  identity  prevailed  in  antiquity ;  was  embraced  by  Boerhaave 
and  his  school,  and,  as  Dr.  Bostock*  observes,  was  so  generally  admitted 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  Haller'  and  Sabatier* 
scarcely  ventured  to  give  a  decided  opposition  to  it. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  notion  of  Dr.  Cullen,^  that 
muscles  are  only  the  moving  extremities  of  nerves.     The  fibres  of  the 
muscle  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  nerve; 
to    be,    indeed,   the   same   substance,   but 
changed  in   structure;    so  that  when   the  Fig.  157. 

nerve  is  converted  into  muscle,  it  loses  the 
power  of  communicating  feeling,  and  ac- 
quires that  of  producing  motion. 

Every  muscle  and  every  fibre  of  a  muscle 
is  probably  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves.  These  cannot  be 
traced  into  the  ultimate  filament;  but,  as 
this  must  be  possessed  of  life  and  be  con- 
tractile   under    the    will,    it     must     receive       Capillary  Net-work  of  Muscle. 

through  the   bloodvessels   and   nerves    the 

appropriate  influences.  MM.  Dumas  and  Provost,*  and  Mr.  Bow- 
man,— as  has  been  remarked, — aflSrm,  that  the  microscope  shows,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  terminates  in  the  muscle.  The  vessels 
merely  traverse  the  organs  ; — the  arteries  terminating  in  corresponding 
veins  ;  so  that  the  nutrition  of  muscles  is  effected  by  the  transudation 
of  plastic  materials  through  the  parietes  of  the  artery,  in  the  same  man- 
ner probably  as  various  other  parts, — teeth,  hair,  cartilages,  for  exam- 
ple,— are  nourished.  A  similar  distribution  is  assigned  by  them  to  the 
nerves.  All  the  branches,  they  assert,  enter  the  muscle  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  fibres  composing  it ;  and  their  final  ramifi- 
cations, instead  of  terminating  in  the  muscular  fibres,  surround  them 
loopwise,  and  return  to  the  trunk  that  furnished  them,  or  anastomose 
with  some  neighbouring  trunk.  In  their  view,  each  nervous  filament, 
distributed  to  the  muscles,  sets  out  from  the  anterior  column  of  the 

*  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  3d  edit,  p.  84,  London,  1836. 

«  Elem.  Physiol.,  ii.  1,  18.  »  Traill  complet  d'Anatomie,  i.  242,  Paris,  1791. 

*  Institutions  of  Medicine,  §§  29,  94  ;  or  Works  of  William  Cullen,  M.D.,  by  John  Thom 
son,  M.D.,  i.  pp.  15, 68,  Edinb.  and  Lond.,  1827. 

*  Afagendie's  Journal  de  Physiologie,  tom.  iii. 
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Loop-like  termination  of  the  Nerves 
in  voluntary  muscle.— After  Burdach. 
(Todd  and  Bowman.) 


Fig- 158.  spinal  marrow,  forming  part  of  a  nerr- 

ons  trunk ;  tnrns  around  one  or  more 
muscular  fibres,  and  returns  along  the 
same  or  a  neighbouring  trunk  to  the 
posterior  column  of  the  marrow. 

The  red  colour  of  muscles  is  usnall  j 
ascribed  to  the  blood  distributed  to 
them,  as  it  may  be  removed  by  repeated 
washing  and  maceration  in  water  or 
alcohol,  without  the  texture  of  the  mns* 
cle  being  modified.  By  some,  it  has 
been  thought,  that  a  quantity  of  red 
blood  remains  attached  to  the  fibres, 
and  is  eztrayasated  from  the  vessel :  by 
others,  it  is  presumed  with  more  proba- 
bility to  be  contained  in  the  vessels,  and 
according  to  Mulder,^  who  considers 
the  red  colour  to  be  wholly  due  to  the 
blood  in  the  capillary  system  of  the 
muscles,  when  they  are  injected  with 
water,  every  muscle  is  colourless.  Bi- 
chat'  conceived,  that  the  colour  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  foreign  substance 
combined  with  the  fibre ;  and  he  grounded 
his  opinion  upon  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  same  animal,  some  of  the 
muscles  are  always  much  redder  than  others,  and  yet  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  them ;  and  also,  that  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  animals  the  colour  of  the  muscles  does  not  appear  to 
correspond  with  the  quantity  of  red  blood  circulating  through  their 
vessels.  The  fact,  however,  that  when  muscles  have  been  long  in  a  state 
of  inaction  they  become  pale ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colour 
becomes  deeper  when  they  are  exercised,  is  additional  evidence,  that 
their  colour  is  dependent  upon  the  blood  they  receive,  which  is  found 
to  diminish  or  increase  in  quantity,  according  to  the  degree  of  inactivity 
or  exertion. 

Muscles  differ,  like  the  primary  fibre,  at  their  extremities  and  centre; 
the  former  being  composed  of  condensed  areolar  membrane ;  the  latter 
of  the  muscular  or  fibrous  tissue.  The  centre  of  a  muscle  is  usually 
called  its  venter  or  belly;  and  the  areolar  texture  at  the  extremities  is 
variously  termed; — that  from  which  it  appears  to  arise  being  called  the 
head  or  origin;  and  that  into  which  it  is  inserted  the  tail^  termiruxtion 
or  insertion.  These  terms  are  not  sufficiently  discriminative.  We  shall 
find,  that  a  muscle  is  capable  of  acting  in  both  directions ;  so  that  the 
head  and  the  tail — the  origin  and  insertion — may  reciprocally  change 
places.  In  ordinary  language,  however,  the  extremity  at  which  the 
alhugineouB  tissue  (if  we  adopt  Chaussier's  nomenclature),  assumes  a 
rounded  form,  so  as  to  constitute  a  cord  or  tendon^  is  called  the  inser- 


*  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  translated  by  Froraberg,  &c,  p. 
589,  Edinburgh  and  Lond.,  1849.  *  Anat  G^n^reU  u.  327,  Paris,  1818. 
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tion.  When  this  tissue  is  expanded  into  a  membrane  it  is  termed  an 
aponeurosis ;  and  in  this  state  it  exists  at  the  head  or  origin  of  the 
muscle ;  so  that  by  tendon  and  aponeurosis  the  muscles  are  inserted 
into  the  parts,  which  they  are  destined  to  move,  if  we  except  those  that 
are  inserted  into  the  skin. 


Fig.  159. 


Compound  Ventriform  Muscle. 

Muscles  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound.  The  simple  are 
those  whose  fibres  have  a  simi- 
lar course  and  arrangement.  Fig:  160. 
They  may  be  either  flat  or 
ventriform^  radiated  or  penni- 
form.  The  compound  arise 
from  different  parts;  their 
origins  are,  consequently,  by 
distinct  fasciculi,  or  they  may 
terminate  by  distinct  inser- 
tions. Fig.  159,  which  is  a 
representation  of  the  biceps — 
a  flexor  muscle  of  the  forearm 
— is  one  of  these.  It  has,  as 
its  name  imports,  two  heads  running  into  one  belly.  It  is,  also,  an 
example  of  a  ventriform  muscle. 

In  the  pectoralis  major.  Fig.  160,  we  have  an  example  of  the  radi- 
ated muscle,  or  of  one  in  which  the  fibres  converge  toward  their  tendi- 
nous insertion. 

In  the  penniform  muscle,  the  fibres  run  in  a  parallel  direction,  but 
are  all  inserted  obliquely  into  the  tendon,  like  the  feathers  of  a  quill. 
Fig.  161  is  a  representation  of  a  double  penniform  muscle.  Muscles 
may,  also,  be  complicated:  that  is,  with  one  belly,  and  several  tendons 
having  the  fibres  variously  inserted  into  them ;  or  having  several  bellies 
with  the  tendons  interlaced. 


Penniform  Muscle. 


Fig.  161. 


Double  Penniform  Muscle. 


They  are,  again,  partitioned  into  the  hng^  broadj  and  short.  The 
long  muscles  are  situate  chiefly  on  the  limbs,  and  are  concerned  in 
locomotion.  The  broad  generally  form  the  parietes  of  cavities :  they 
are  not  so  much  enveloped  as  the  long  by  strong  fibrous  aponeuroses 
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or  fasciae,  owing  to  their  being  obviously  less  liable  to  displacement ; 
and  the  %hort  are  situate  in  parts,  where  considerable  force  is  required, 
and  but  little  motion ;  so  that  their  fibres  are  very  numerous. 

The  number  of  muscles  varies,  of  course,  in  different  animals,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  motion  they  are  called  upon 
to  execute.  In  man,  it  is  differently  estimated  by  anatomists;  some 
describing  several  distinct  muscles  under  one  name;  and  others  di- 
viding into  many  what  ought  to  belong  to  one.  According  to  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Ghaussier,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  distinct 
muscles  are  admitted;  but  others  reckon  as  many  as  four  hundred  and 
fifty. 

When  muscles  are  subjected  to  analysis,  they  are  found  to  consist  of 
fibrin;  osmazome;  jelly;  albumen;  phosphates  of  soda,  ammonia,  and 
lime ;  carbonate  of  lime ;  chloride  of  sodium ;  phosphate,  and  lactate 
of  soda;  and,  according  to  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin,^  sulphur  and 
potassa  are  present.  The  great  constituents  of  the  pure  muscular 
tissue  are, — fibrin,  and  probably  osmazome; — the  gelatin  met  with 
being  ascribable  to  the  areolar  membrane  that  envelopes  the  muscular 
fibres  and  lacerti.  The  membranous  structures  of  young  animals  con- 
tain a  much  greater  quantity  of  jelly  than  those  of  the  adult;  and  it 
is  probably  on  this  account,  that  the  flesh  of  the  former  is  more  gela- 
tinous ;  not  because  the  muscular  fibre  contains  more  gelatin.  M.  The- 
nard  assigns  the  muscles,  on  final  analysis,  the  following  constituents: — 
fibrin ;  albumen ;  osmazome ;  fat ;  substances  capable  of  passing  to  the 
state  of  gelatin ;  acid  (lactic),  and  different  salts :  kreatin  and  krea- 
tinin  have  likewise  been  found  in  them.  They  have  also  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Berzelius  and  Braconnot*  and  others.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  as  M.  Raspail^  has  properly  remarked,  that  all  these 
are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  muscle,  as  we  meet  with  it.  The 
analysis  of  muscular  fibre  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  In  this,  too, 
and  every  analogous  case,  the  analysis  only  affords  us  evidence  of  the 
constituents  of  dead  animal  matter ;  and  some  of  the  products  may 
even  have  been  formed  by  new  affinities  resulting  from  the  operations 
of  the  analyst.  They  can  afford  but  an  imperfect  judgment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  living  substance.  '  These  remarks  are  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  efforts  at  determining  the  composition  of  muscle  by  ulti- 
mate analysis.  Mulder,^  indeed,  affirms,  that  this  is  impracticable — 
"  for  in  this  process  we  burn  a  mixture  of  various  substances,  a  very 
complicated  tissue  of  muscular  fibres,  ligamentary  tissue,  coats  of 
bloodvessels  and  nerves.  If,  therefore,  Playfair  and  Bockmann  have 
found  the  composition  of  muscle  to  be  identical  with  that  of  blood, — 
which  is  a  mixture  of  various  substances,  containing  some  that  are  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  muscle,  and  in  which  again  others  are 
wanting  that  are  present  in  the  latter, — then  this  may  be  considered  as 

*  Annates  de  Chimie,  Ivi.  43. 

*  Muller'fl  Handbuch  der  Pbysioiogie,  Baly's  translation,  Pftrt  i.  p.  369,  Lond.,  1837 ;  and 
Dr.  T.  Thomson,  Chemistry  of  Animal  Bodies,  p.  273,  Edinb.,  1843. 

>  Op.  ciiat,  p.  214. 

4  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  by  Fromberg,  &c.,  p.  589,  Edinb. 
and  Lond.,  1849. 
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a  proof  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  oat  essential  differences  by  means 
of  ultimate  analysis :" — and  he  adds — "  Nothing  has  ever  surprised  me 
more  than  the  assertions  now  so  frequently  repeated,  that  muscle  and 
blood  are  identical  in  composition — two  substances  which  present,  in 
fact,  no  other  point  of  resemblance,  except  this,  that  they  both  con- 
tain protein  compounds.  But  if  we  proceeded  upon  this  principle,  we 
should  be  induced  at  present  to  apply  the  term  identity  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  substances  indeed." 

Muscular  structure  is  liable,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  a 
singular  kind  of  conversion,  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  advert.  When, 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  it  was  determined,  for  pur- 
poses of  salubrity,  to  remove  th^  bodies  from  the  churchyard  of  Les 
Innocens  at  Paris* — which  had  been  the  cemetery  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  Paris  for  centuries  ;  the  whole  area,  occupy- 
ing about  seven  thousand  square  yards,  was  found  converted  into  a 
mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  manner,  and  raising  the  soil  several 
feet  above  the  natural  level.  On  opening  the  ground,  to  remove  the 
prodigious  collection  of  dead  bodies,  they  proved  to  be  strangely  al- 
tered in  their  nature  and  appearance.  What  had  constituted  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  was  converted  into  an  unctuous  matter,  of  a  gray 
colour,  and  peculiar,  but  not  highly  offensive,  smell.  According  to 
their  position  in  the  pits, — for  the  bodies  were  deposited  in  pits  or 
trenches,  about  thirty  feet  deep,  each  capable  of  holding  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred, — and  according  to  the  length  of  time  they 
had  been  deposited,  this  transformation  had  occurred  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  It  was  found  to  be  most  complete  in  those  that  were  near- 
est the  centre  of  the  pits,  and  when  they  had  been  buried  about  three 
years.  In  such  case,  every  part,  except  the  bones,  hair  and  nails, 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  properties,  and  to  be  converted  into  gras  des 
cimetiereSj  which  was  found  to  be  a  saponaceous  compound,  consisting 
of  ammonia,  united  to  adipocire^ — a  substance,  as  its  name  imports, 
possessing  properties  intermediate  between  those  of  fat  and  wax. 
When  the  adipocire  was  freed  from  the  ammonia,  and  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity,  it  was  found  to  resemble  strongly  spermaceti,  both  in 
physical  and  chemical  qualities.  It  was  afterwards  discovered,  that 
the  conversion  of  muscular  flesh  into  adipocire  might  be  caused  by  other 
means.  Simple  immersion,  in  cold  water,  especially  in  a  running 
stream,  was  found  by  Dr.  Gibbes*  to  produce  the  conversion  more  speed- 
ily than  inhumation.  It  can  be  caused,  too,  still  more  rapidly  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  chemical  is  not  the  only  interest  attached  to  this  substance.  It 
has  been  adduced  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
some  judgment  to  be  formed  regarding  the  time  that  a  body  may 
have  been  immersed  in  the  water.  It  is  probable  that  this  must  differ 
greatly  according  to  various  circumstances; — as  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  the  individual,  and  the  act  of  immersion;  the 
conditions  of  the  fluid  as  to  rest  or  motion,  temperature,  &c. ;  and  the 

*  Tbouret,  Journal  de  Physique,  xxxviiL  255. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1794  and  1795. 
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temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  any  effort  to  fix  a  time  for 
such  conversion  must  be  liable  to  much  inconclusiveness.  Yet  the  opin- 
ion of  a  medical  practitioner  on  the  subject  has  been  the  foundation  of 
a  juridical  decision.  At  the  Lent  assizes,  holden  at  Warwick,  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1806,  the  following  case  came  before  the  court.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  insolvent,  left  his  home  with  the  intention, — as 
was  presumed  from  his  previous  conduct  and  conversation, — of  de- 
stroying himself.  Five  weeks  and  four  days  after  that  period,  his  Body 
was  found  floating  down  a  river.  The  face  was  disfigured  by  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  hair  separated  from  the  scalp  on  the  slightest  pull ;  but 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  firm  and  white,  without  any  putrefac- 
tive appearance.  On  examining  the.  body,  it  was  found  that  several 
Earts  were  converted  into  adipocire.  A  commission  of  bankruptcy 
aving  been  taken  out  against  the  deceased  a  few  days  after  he  left 
home,  it  became  an  important  question  to  the  interest  of  his  family  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  living  at  that  period.  From  the 
changes  sustained  by  the  body,  it  was  presumed,  that  he  had  drowned 
himself  on  the  day  he  left  home ;  and  to  corroborate  the  presumption, 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Gibbes  was  requested,  who,  from  his  experiments 
on  this  subject,  it  was  thought,  was  better  acquainted  with  it  than  any 
other  person.  Dr.  Gibbes  stated  on  the  trial,  that  he  had  procured  a 
small  quantity  of  this  fatty  matter,  by  immersing  muscular  parts  of 
animals  in  water  for  a  month,  and  that  it  required  five  or  six  weeks  to 
form  it  in  any  large  quantity.  Upon  this  evidence,  the  jury  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  deceased  was  not  alive  at  the  time  the  commission  was 
taken  out,  and  the  bankruptcy  was  accordingly  superseded!^ 

Bones* 

The  bones  are  the  hardest  parts  of  the  animal  frame ;  and  serve  as 
a  base  of  support  and  attachment  to  the  soft  parts.  They  constitute 
the  framework  of  the  body,  aiyi  determine  its  general  shape.  The' 
principal  functions  they  fulfil  are, — to  form  defensive  cavities  for  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  body, — the  encephalon,  spinal-marrow, 
&c. — and  to  act  as  so  many  levers  for  transmitting  the  weight  of  the 
body  to  the  soil,  and  for  the  different  locomotive  and  partial  movements. 
To  them  are  attached  the  different  muscles,  concerned  in  those  func- 
tions. In  man  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  the  bones  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  within  the  body;  his  skeleton  is,  consequently,  said  to  be 
internal.  In  the  Crustacea,  the  testaceous  mollusca,  and  certain  in- 
sects, the  skeleton  is  external;  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  being  con- 
tained within  it.  The  lobster  and  crab  are  familiar  instances  of  this 
arrangement. 

The  stature  of  the  human  skeleton  is  various,  and  may  be  taken,  on 
the  average,  perhaps, — in  those  of  European  descent, — at  about  five 
feet  seven  and  a  half  inches.*  We  find,  however,  examples  of  con- 
siderable variation  from  this  average.     A  skeleton  of  an  Irish  giant, 

'  Male,  Kpitome  of  Forensic  Medicine,  in  Cooper's  Tracts  on  Medical  Jurispradenoe, 
Philnd.,  1«19. 
*  Quetelet,  Sur  THomme,  &c^  Paris,  1835;  or  translation  by  Dr.  Knox,  p.64,Edinb.,  1842. 
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in  the  mnsernn  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  measures 
eight  feet  four  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  Bebe,  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus, 
King  of  Poland,  was  only  thirty-three  inches  high ;  and  a  Polish  noble- 
man, Boruwlaski,  is  said  to  have  measured  twenty-eight  French  inches, 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Mr.  Mathews,  the  comedian,  states,  how- 
ever, that  he  measured  him  late  in  life  and  found  that  his  height  was  three 
feet  three  inches ;  and  that  he  had  undoubtedly  grown  an  inch  a  short 
time  before  he  was  eighty-one,  when  he  measured  three  feet  four.*  He 
had  a  sister,  whose  height  was  twenty-one  inches.*  Sir  George  Simp- 
son,^ in  one  of  the  Tillages  of  Siberia,  saw  a  dwarf,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  thickset,  with  a  large  head,  and  barely  two  feet  and  a  half  high. 
**For  his  inches,  however,'*  says  Sir  George,  "he  was  a  person  of  great 
importance,  being  the  wise  man  of  the  place,  and  the  great  arbiter  in 
all  disputes,  whether  of  love  or  of  business,"  The  celebrated  dwarf 
called  General  Tom  Thumb,  was  seen  by  the  author  in  1847.  He  was 
then  said  to  be  fifteen  years  old ;  weighed  at  the  Mint  twenty  pounds 
and  two  ounces,  and  was  twenty-eight  inches  high.  His  intellect  was 
evidently  limited,  childlike. 

The  bones  may  be  divided  into  9hort^  broad,  or  flat,  and  long.  Short 
bones  are  met  with  in  parts  of  the  body,  which  require  to  be  both  solid 
and  movable: — in  the  hands  and  feet,  for  example;  and  in  the  spine. 
Flat  or  broad  bones  form  the  parietes  of  cavities,  and  aid  materially  in 
the  movements  and  attitudes,  by  affording  an  extensive  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  muscle.  Long  bones  are  chiefly  intended  for  locomo- 
tion; and  are  met  with  only  in  the  extremities.  The  shape  of  the  body 
or  shaft  and  of  the  extremities  of  a  bone,  merits  attention.  The  shaft 
or  middle  portion  is  the  smallest  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  cylindrical. 
The  extremities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expanded;  a  circumstance, 
which  not  only  adds  to  the  solidity  of  the  articulations,  but  diminishes 
the  obliquity  of  the  insertion  of  the  tendons,  passing  over  them,  into 
the  bones.  In  their  interior  is  a  medullary  canal  or  cavity,  which  con- 
tains the  medulla^  marrow  or  pith: — a  secretion,  whose  office  will  be  a 
theme  for  after  inquiry.  One  great  advantage  of  this  canal  is,  that  it 
makes  the  bone  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  thus  diminishes  its  weight.  On 
many  of  the  bones,  prominences  and  cavities  are  perceptible.  The 
eminences  bear  the  generic  name  of  apophyses  or  processes.  Their 
great  use  is  to  cause  the  tendons  to  be  inserted  at  a  much  greater  angle 
into  the  bones  thevhave  to  move.  It  may  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the 
nearer  such  insertion  is  to  the  perpendicular  to  the  lever,  the  greater 
will  be  the  effect  produced. 

The  cavities  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  are  articular:  others  for 
the  insertion,  reception,  or  transmission  of  parts.  Those  of  insertion 
and  reception  afford  space  for  attachment  of  muscles;  those  of  trans- 
mission, &c.,  are  frequently  incrusted  with  cartilage;  converted  into 
canals  by  means  of  ligament,  and  furnished  with  a  synovial  membrane, 

'  A  Continoation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews,  ComediaD,  by  Blrs.  Mathews, 
Amer.  edit,  i.  165,  Pbilad.,  1839. 

'  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  &c.,  by  W.  Lawrence,  p.  434,  Lond.,  18l9. 

»  An  Overland  Journey  round  the  World,  Amer.  edit.,  Part  ii.  p.  203,  Philad.,  1847. 
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which  lubricates  them;  and  facilitates  the  play  of  the  tendons,  for  the 
passage  of  which  they  are  destined. 

The  mechanical  stractore  of  bone  is  a  laminated  framework  incrusted 
bj  an  earthy  substance,  and  penetrated  by  exhalant  and  absorbent 
vessels,  arteries,  veins  and  nerves.  M.  Herissant^  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  who  stated,  that  bone  is  essentially  composed  of  two 
substances: — the  one  a  cartilaginous  basis  or  parenchyma,  giving  form 
to  the  part; — the  other  a  peculiar  earthy  matter  deposited  on  this  basis, 
and  communicating  to  it  hardness.  These  two  constituents  can  be  readily 
demonstrated ;  the  first,  by  digesting  the  Jbone  in  dilute  chlorohydric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  earthy  part,  without  acting  on  the  animal 
matter;  and  the  second,  by  burning  the  bone  until  all  the  animal  mat- 
ter is  consumed,  whilst  the  earthy  is  left  untouched. 

If  we  take  a  long  bone  and  divide  it  longitudinally,  we  find,  that  it 
is  composed  of  three  differ  en  t  substances,  all  of  which  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  the  same  osseous  tissue  in  various  degrees  of  condensa- 
tion. These  are, — the  hard  or  compact  substance ;  the  9pongy  or  areolar; 
and  the  reticulated.  The  first  is  in  the  most  condensed  form;  it  exists 
at  the  exterior  of  the  bone,  and  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
shaft.  The  second  is  seen  towards  the  extremities  of  a  long  bone, 
and  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  short  bones.  In  it,  the  laminae  are  less 
close,  and  have  a  cancellated  appearance, — the  cellules  bearing  the 
name  of  cancelli.  The  reticulated  substance  is  a  still  looser  formation ; 
the  laminae  being  situate  at  a  considerable  distance;  and  the  space 
between  filled  up  with  a  series  of  membranous  cells,  which  lodge  the 
marrow.  The  marginal  figures  represent  a  longitudinal  and  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  same  bone,  in  which  this  arrangement  is  well 
exhibited. 

We  have  seen  the  advantages  of  the  expanded  extremities  of  long 
bones,  as  regards  the  insertion  of  muso)es;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  if 
these  portions  of  the  bone  had  consisted  of  the  heavy  compact  tissue, 
the  increased  weight  would  have  destroyed  the  advantages,  that  would 
otherwise  have  accrued;  whilst,  if  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  exposed,  as  it 
is,  to  external  violence,  had  consisted  of  the  spongy  tissue  only,  it  would 
not  have  ofiered  the  necessary  •  resistance.  It  is,  therefore,  formed 
almost  entirely  of  the  compact  tissue;  so  that  a  section  of  one  inch,  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  bone,  will  not  difior  essentially  in  weight  from  an 
inch  taken  from  the  extremity.  Nor  does  the  cavity  within  the  bones 
diminish  their  strength,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  presumed.  By  en- 
larging the  circumference,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced ;  for  we  shall 
see,  in  the  mechanical  proem  to  the  particular  movements,  that  of  two 
hollow  columns,  formed  of  an  equal  quantity  of  matter  and  of  the  same 
height,  that,  which  has  the  larger  cavity,  is  actually  the  stronger.  A 
very  important  use  of  the  cancellated  or  spongy  texture  of  the  bones 
was  suggested  by  a  distinguished  individual  of  this  country,  to  whom 
surgical  science,  in  particular,  has  been  largely  indebted.  Dr.  Physick' 
asserts,  thsit  it  serves  to  diminish,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  prevent,  con- 

'  Memoir,  de  TAcad^m.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  pour  1758,  p.  322. 
'  Horner,  Special  and  General  Anatomy,  &c.,  5th  edit,  Pbilad.,  1843. 
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coBsion  of  the  brain,  and  of  other  vbcera,  in  ^>&  162. 

falls  and  blows.  The  demonstration,  which 
he  gives  of  this,  is  simple  and  satisfactory. 
If  we  suspend  a  series  of  six  ivor  j  balls  by 
threads;  raise  the  ball  at  one  extremity  of 
the  series,  and  allow  it  to  fall  on  the  next  to 
it,  the  farthest  ball  in  the  series  is  impelled 
to  a  distance  which  corresponds  with  the 
momentum  communicated  by  the  first  ball 
to  the  second.  But  if  we  substitute,  for  the 
middle  ball  of  the  series,  a  ball  made  of 
the  cellular  structure  of  bone,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  momentum  is  lost  in  this 
osseous  structure;  especially,  if  it  be  pre- 
viously filled  with  tallow  or  well  soaked  in 
water,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  living  condition. 

Bones  consist  of  earthy  salts,  and  animal 
matter,  intimately  blended.  The  latter  is 
chiefly  cartilage,  gelatin,  and  the  peculiar 
fatty  matter — the  marrow.  On  reducing 
bones  to  powder,  and  digesting  them  in  water, 
the  fat  rises  and  swims  upon  the  surface ; 
and  the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  102  parts  of  dry 
human  bones  consist  of  animal  matter,  33*3;  basic  phosphate  of  lime, 
51*04;  carbonate  of  lime,  11*30;  fluoride  of  calcium,  2;  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  1*16;  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  water,  1*2.  It  has  been 
much  doubted,  however,  whether  fluoride  of  calcium  is  contained  in 
recent  bones ;  whilst  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  detected  in  fossil  bones. 
According  to  Dr.  Daubeny,^  it  exists  in  the  former,  in  about  a  quarter 
of  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  latter;  but  the  propor- 
tions in  different  specimens  of  both  kinds  are  variable.  Dr.  Daubeny 
ascribes  the  failure  of  those  who  have  not  detected  fluorine  except  in 
fossil  bones  and  teeth,  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it  is  retained  by 
animal  matter ;  and  to  its  being  carried  off  with  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  at  the  same  time,  too  rapidly  to  act  upon  glass  exposed  to  it. 
He,  therefore,  before  submitting  the  bones  to  the  action  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  burns  away  all  the  animal  matters;  removes  the  carbonic 
acid  by  dissolving  them  in  chlorohydric  acid;  then  throws  down  the 
earthy  phosphates  by  caustic  ammonia,  and  dries  them. 

MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  in  bones  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  silica,  and  albumen.  Mr.  Hatchett  detected,  also,  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Schreger  gives  the  following  as  the  pro- 
portions of  the  animal  and  earthy  parts: 

Infants.  Adalu.  Ag^ed. 


Sections  of  a  Booe. 

1, 9.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  ex- 
tremity. 
3.  Transverse  section  of  the  body. 


Animal  matter 
Earthy  mauer 


47-20 
48-48 

95-68 


Adnlu. 
20-18 
74-84 

9502 


1220 
84-10 

96-30 


'  Philosophical  Magazine,  Aug.,  1844. 
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The  follo^ng  are  the  average  proportions,  according  to  Lehmann,^ 
from  his  own  analyses,  and  those  of  two  other  observers. 

Sebaitiiui.  Lehmann.  Frerichi. 

Compact  Bone.       Spongy  BoAe, 
Organic       .         .       6366  3228  31-2  3782 

Earthy         .         .       63-34  67-72  688  6218 

Dr.  Stark*  affirms,  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  the 
mean  proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  bones  of  all  vertebrate  animals 
is  33*91 ;  of  earthy  66*09 ;  the  mean  proportion  in  the  bones  of  man 
33*39  of  animal  matter;  66*61  of  earthy. 

The  bones  are  enveloped  by  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  termed,  in 
the  abstract,  perioiteum ;  but  assuming  different  names  according  to 
the  part  it  covers.  On  the  skull,  it  is  called  pericranium:  and  its 
extensions  over  the  cartilages  of  prolongation  are  called  perichondrium. 
The  chief  uses  of  this  expansion  are,  to  support  the  vessels  in  their 
passage  to  and  from  the  bone,  and  to  assist  in  its  formation ;  for  we 
find,  that  if  the  periosteum  be  removed  from  a  bone,  it  becomes  dead 
at  the  surface  previously  covered  by  the  membrane,  and  exfoliates.  In 
the  foetus,  it  adds  materially  to  the  strength  of  bone,  prior  to  the 
completion  of  ossification.  In  the  long  bones,  ossification  commences 
at  particular  points;  one  generally  in  the  shaft,  and  others  at  the 
different  articular  and  other  processes.  These  ossified  portions  are, 
for  some  time,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  animal  matter,  which 
alone  composes  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  bone;  and,  without 
this  fibrous  envelope,  they  would  be  too  feeble,  perhaps,  to  resist  the 
strains  to  which  thev  are  exposed.  The  periosteum,  moreover,  affords 
a  convenient  insertion  for  muscles  destined  to  act  upon  bones;  and 
enables  them  to  slide  more  readily  when  contracting :  hence  friction  is 
avoided. 

The  cavity  of  long  bones  is  lined  by  a  membrane— called  medullary 
membrane  or  internal  periosteum — which  is  supplied  with  numerous 
vessels ;  adheres  to  the  internal  surface  of  bone,  and  is  not  only  con- 
cerned in  its  nutrition,  but  in  the  secretion  of  the  marrow^  and  likewise 
of  a  kind  of  oily  matter,  which  differs  from  marrow  in  being  more 
fluid,  and  is  contained  in  cells  formed  by  the  spongy  substance,  and  in 
areolae  of  the  compact  substance.     This  is  called  oil  of  bones. 

Marrow  is  considered  to  be  lodged  in  membranous  cells,  formed  by  an 
extension  of  the  internal  periosteum ;  whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Howship,^ 
oil  of  bones  is  probably  deposited  in  longitudinal  canals — Haversian 
canals — which  traverse  the  solid  substance  of  the  bone,  and  through 
which  its  vessels  are  transmitted.  If  a  thin  transverse  section  of  long 
bone  be  examined  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  the  bony  matter  is 
observed  to  be  arranged  in  concentric  circles  around  the  orifices  of  the 
eanals  as  in  Fig.  164.  These  circles  are  marked  by  a  number  of  stel- 
lated dark  spota  formerly  termed  osseous  corpuscles;  but  as  they  are 
minute  cavities  in  the  bony  substance,  now  more  appropriately  called 
lacunae.    From  these,  fine  pores  or  tubes,  termed  canaliculiy  proceed, 

»  Schmidt*8  Jahrbucher,  No.  vi.,  1843. 

9  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April,  1845,  p.  313. 
Medico^birurg.  Transact.,  vii.  393. 
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which  traverse  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and 
communicate  irregularly  with  each  other.  All 
the  different  lacunae  communicate  by  means  of 
the  canaliculi  with  the  Haversian  canals;  so 
that  fluid  may  pass  to  every  part  of  the  osseous 
substance,  and  thus  convey  fluid  for  nutrition. 
They  open,  likewise,  into  the  great  medullary 
canal,  and  into  the  cavities  of  the  cancellated 
texture.  Blood  corpuscles  cannot  pass  along 
them,  as  their  largest  diamieter  has  not  seemed 
to  be  more  than  from  l-20000th  to  1.14000th 
of  an  inch ;  and  the  smallest  not  more  than 
from  l-60000th  to  1.40000th. 

The  nature  and  fancied  uses  of  marrow  and 
oil  of  bones  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

The  bones,  periosteum,  and  marrow  are,  in 
the  sound  state,  amongst  the  insensible  parts  of 
the  frame.  They  are  certainly  not  sensible  to 
ordinary  irritants ;  but,  when  morbid,  exhibit 
intense  sensibility.  This  applies,  at  least,  to 
bones  and  tha periosteum;  the  sensibility,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  marrow,  in  disease, 
being  probably  owing  to  that  of  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  membrane  in  which  it  is  contained. 


Fig.  163. 


Haversian  Canals,  seen  on  a 
Longitudinal  Section  of  the 
Compact  Tissue  of  the  ShaA 
of  one  of  the  Long  Bones. 

1.  Arterial  canal.  2.  Venous 
canal.  3.  Dilatation  of  another 
venous  canal. 


Fig.  164. 


Transverse  Section  of  Compact  Tissue  of  Humerus  magnified  about  150  diameters. 

Three  of  the  Haversian  canals  are  seen,  with  their  concentric  rings ;  also  the  corpuscles  or  lacunae, 
with  the  canaliculi  extending  from  them  acrosi  the  direction  of  the  lamellsB.  The  Haversian  apertures 
had  got  filled  with  debris  in  grindinsr  down  the  section,  and  therefore  appear  black  in  the  figure,  which 
represents  the  object  as  viewed  with  transmitted  light. 

The  number  of  the  bones  in  the  body  is  usually  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  forty,  exclusive  of  the  sesamoid^  which  are  always  found 
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in  pairs  at  tlie  roots  of  the  thnmb  and  great  toe ;  between  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  muscles  and  joints ;  and,  occasionallj,  at  the  roots  of  the 
fingers  and  small  toes. 

The  bones  are  connected  by  means  of  articulations  or  joints^  which 
differ  materially  from  each  other.  To  all  the  varieties,  names  are  ap- 
propriated, which  form  a  difficult  task  for  the  memory  of  the  anatomical 
student.  Technically,  every  part  at  which  two  bones  meet,  and  are 
connected,  is  called  an  articulation,  whether  any  degree  of  motion 
exists  or  not.  This,  indeed,  is  the  foundation  of  the  division  that  pre- 
vails at  the  present  day, — the  articulations  being  separable  into  two 
classes ;  the  immovable  or  synarthroses;  and  the  movable  or  diarthroses. 
Synarthroses  are  variously  termed,  according  to  their  shape.  When 
the  articular  surfaces  are  dovetailed  into  each  other,  the  joint  is  called 
a  sijUure.  This  is  the  articulation  that  prevails  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  Harmony  is  when  the  edges  of  bones  are  even,  and  merely 
touch ;  as  in  the  bones  of  the  head  in  quadrupeds  and  birds.  When  a 
pit  in  one  bone  receives  the  projecting  extremity  of  another,  we  have 
a  case  of  gomphosis.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  union  between  the  teeth 
and  their  sockets.  Lastly,  schindylesis  is  when  the  lamina  of  one  bone 
is  received  into  a  groove  of  another;  as  in  the  articulation  of  the 
vomer,  which  separates  the  nasal  fossae  from  each  other.  .  The  movable 
articulations  comprise  two  orders : — amphiarthroseSy  in  which  the  two 
bones  are  intimately  united  by  an  intermediate  substance,  of  a  soft 
and  flexible  character,  as  in  the  junction  of  the  vertebrae  with  each 
other;  and  diarthroses,  properly  so  called.  The  last  admit  of  three 
subdivisions — enarthroses  or  ball  and  socket  joints;  the  condyloid,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  head  being  oval,  the  movements  are  not  as  easy  in 
all  directions  as  when  it  is  spherical ;  and  the  ginglymoid  or  ginglymus, 
in  which  the  motion  can  occur  in  only  one  direction,  as  in  a  hinge. 
The  farther  subdivision  of  the  joints  belongs  more  to  anatomy  than 
to  physiology. 

The  articular  surfaces  of  bones  never  come  into  immediate  contact. 
They  are  tipped  with  a  firm,  highly  elastic  substance,  called  cartilage  ; 
which,  by  its  smoothness,  enables  the  bones  to  move  easily  upon  each 
other ;  and  may  have  some  influence  in  deadening  shocks,  and  defending 
the  bones,  which  it  covers.  The  arrangement  of  cartilage  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  If  it  be  spherical, 
the  cartilage  is  thick  at  the  centre,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  circumference.  In  the  cavity,  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  the  cartilage 
is  thin  at  the  centre,  and  becomes  thicker  towards  the  circumference ; 
whilst  on  a  trochlea  or  pulley  its  thickness  is  nearly  every  where  alike. 

An  admirable  provision  against  displacement  of  bones  at  the  articu- 
lations is  seen  in  the  ligaments.  These,  by  the  French  anatomists,  are 
distinguished  into  two  kinds— j?6rc?M«  capsules,  and  ligaments  properly 
so  called.  The  former  are  a  kind  of  cylindrical  sac,  formed  of  a  firm, 
fibrous  membrane;  open  at  each  extremity,  by  which  they  closely 
embrace  the  articular  ends  of  bones ;  and  loose,  when  the  joint  admits 
of  much  motion.  In  this  way,  the  articulation  is  completely  enclosed : 
they  generally  bear  the  name  of  capsular  ligaments.  The  ligaments, 
properly  so  called,  are  bands  of  the  same  kind  of  tissue,  which  extend 
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from  one  bone  to  another ;  by  their  resistance  preserving  the  bones  in 
situ;  and  by  their  suppleness  admitting  the  necessary  motion. 

The  interior  of  all  these  articulations  is  lubricated  by  a  viscid  fluid, 
called  synovia.  This  is  secreted  by  a  peculiar  membrane  of  a  serous 
nature ;  and  its  use  is  to  diminish  friction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
favour  adhesion.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  secreted,  and  its  chief  pro- 
perties and  uses,  will  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

In  certain  of  the  movable  articulations,  fibro-cartilaginous  substances, 
frequently  called  interarticular  cartilagesy  are  found  between  the  articu- 
lar surfaces,  and  not  adherent  to  either.  These  have  been  supposed  to 
form  a  kind  of  cushion,  which,  by  yielding  to  pressure,  and  returning 
upon  themselves,  may  protect  the  joints  to  which  they  belong ;  anc^ 
accordingly,  it  is  asserted,  that  they  are  met  with  in  joints,  which  have 
to  sustain  the  greatest  pressure ;  but  M.  Magendie^  properly  remarks, 
that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  hip  or  ankle-joint,  which  have  constantly  to 
support  the  strongest  pressure.  The  use,  which  he  suggests,  is  more 
specious; — that  they  may  favour  the  extent  of  motion,  and  prevent 
diisplacement. 

The  stability  of  the  joints  is  likewise  aided  by  the  manner  in  which 
muscles  or  tendons  pass  over  them.  These  are  contained  in  an  aponeu- 
rotic sheath,  to  prevent  their  displacement ;  and  thus  the  whole  limb 
becomes  well  protected,  and  dislocation  unfrequent,  even  in  those  joints, 
as  that  of  the  shoulder,  which,  as  regards  their  osseous  arrangement, 
ought  to  be  very  liable  to  displacement. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Weber,  that  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
retained  in  sitUy  not  by  the  power  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments,  but  by 
the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  and  Lauer,'  who  repeated 
Weber's  experiments  under  the  directions  of  Fricke,  of  Hamburg,  is  of 
opinion,  that  atmospheric  pressure  must  be  classed  among  the  means  by 
which  the  lower  extremity  is  kept  in  apposition  with  the  trunk  of  the 
body. 

PHTSIOLOGY  OF  MUSOULAR  MOTION. 

By  voluntary  motion  or  that  effected  by  the  muscular  system  of  ani- 
mal life^  we  mean  contraction  of  the  muscles  under  the  influence  of 
volition  or  will.  This  influence  is  propagated  along  the  nerves  to  the 
muscles,  which  are  excited  by  it  to  contraction.  The  encephalon,  spi- 
nal marroWy  nerves,  and  muscles  are,  therefore,  organs  of  voluntary 
muscular  contraction. 

Volition  is  a  function  of  the  encephalon,  and  might  have  been  with 
much  propriety  included  under  the  physiology  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  acts  ;  but  as  it  is  so  intimately  concerned  with  muscular  motion, 
it  was  judged  advisable  to  defer  its  consideration.  That  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals,  it  is  a  product  of  encephalic  action  is  proved  by 
many  facts.  If  the  brain  be  injured  in  any  manner; — ^by  fracture  of  the 
skull,  or  by  effusion  of  blood,  producing  apoplectic  pressure ; — or  if  it  be 
deprived  of  its  functions  by  a  strong  dose  of  any  narcotic  substance; — 

'  Pr^8  Eltoentaire,  2de  6dit,i.  292,  Paris,  1823. 

*  ZeitachriA  fur  die  gesammte  Medioio,  Band  ii.  HeA  3. 
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or  if,  again,  it  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  in  sleep ; — volition  is  no  longer 
exerted  ;  and  voluntary  motion  is  impracticable.  This  is  the  cause  why 
the  erect  attitude  cannot  be  maintained  during  sleep  ;  and  why  the  head 
falls  forward  upon  the  chest,  when  somnolency  is  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  deprive  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  and  head  of  their  stimulus 
to  activity.^  That  an  emanation  from  the  encephalon  is  necessary  is 
likewise  proved  by  the  effect  of  tying,  cutting,  compressing,  or  stupefy- 
ing a  nerve  proceeding  to  a  muscle ;  it  matters  not  that  the  will  may 
act ;  the  muscle  does  not  receive  the  excitation,  and  no  motion  is  pro- 
duced ;  a  fact  which  proves,  that  nerves  are  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  brain  and  the  muscles.  If,  again,  we  destroy  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis,  we  abolish  all  muscular  mo- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  brain  may  will,  and  the  muscles  be  in  a  state 
of  physical  integrity  ;  because  we  have  destroyed  the  parts  whence  the 
nerves  proceed,  in  like  manner,  by  successively  slicing  away  the 
medulla  spinalis  from  its  base  to  the  occiput,  we  paralyse,  in  succession, 
every  muscle  of  the  body  that  receives  its  nerves  from  the  spinal  marrow. 

Experiments  of  physiologists  have  confirmed  the  view,  that  the  ence- 
phalon is  the  chief  seat  of  volition.  When  it  has  been  sliced  away  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  animal  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  stupor, 
attended  with  loss  of  sensibility,  power  of  locomotion,  and  especially 
spontaneous  motion ;  and  in  writing,  dancing,  speaking,  &c.,  we  have 
indisputable  evidence  of  its  direction  by  the  intellect.  It  is  not  so  clear, 
that  the  seat  of  volition  is  restricted  to  the  encephalon.  There  are 
actions  of  the  yet  living  trunk,  which  appear  to  show,  that  an  obscure 
volition  may  be  exerted  even  after  the  brain  has  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  acephalous  children  have  not  only  moved 
perceptibly  when  in  utero,  but  at  birth.  Without  referring  to  the  low- 
est classes  of  animals,  which  execute  voluntary  motions  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  bisected,  every  one  must  have  noticed  the  motions 
of  decapitated  fowls,  which  conti];iue  for  a  time,  to  run  and  leap^  and 
apparently,  to  suffer  uneasiness  in  the  incised  part. 

The  feats  of  the  Emperor  Gommodus  are  elucidative  of  this  matter. 
Herodian  relates,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  at  the  ostrich,  as 
it  ran  across  the  circus,  with  an  arrow  having  a  cutting  edge ;  and, 
even  when  the  shaft  was  true  to  its  destination,  and  the  head  was  sev- 
ered from  the  body,  it  usually  ran  several  yards  before  it  dropped. 
Kaauw  Boerhaave — nephew  of  the  celebrated  Hermann,  himself  an  emi- 
nent medical  teacher  at  St.  Petersburg — asserts  that  he  saw  a  cock, 
thus  decapitated,  run  a  distance  of  twenty-three  feet.^  Gases  are  also 
recorded  of  men  walking  a  few  steps  after  decapitation,  striking  their 
breasts,  &c. ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  authentic*  In 
countries  where  judicid  execution  consists  in  decapitation  by  the  sword, 
sufficient  opportunities  must  have  presented  themselves  for  testing  this 
question;  but  no  zealous  Nat urforsc her  appears  to  have  been  pre- 

'  Adelon^art.  Encephale  (Physiol.)  in  Diet  de  M6d.,  vii.  516,  Paris,  1823  j  and  Physiol,  de 
l'Homme,ii.26,  2de  6diL,  Paris,  1829. 

*  Adelon,  op.  citat.,  ii.  28 ;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  in  Dunglison's  Amer.  Med.  Intelligenoer, 
for  May  16,  1837. 
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sent  to  record  them.     Similar  opportunities  haye  likewise  occurred 
under  the  operations  of  the  guillotine. 

M.  Legallois/  in  some  experiments,  which  he  instituted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  nervous  influence  on  the  heart,  &c.,  found  that 
rabbits,  which  he  had  deprived  of  their  heads  and  hinder  extremities, 
but  still  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration,  moved  their  fore  paws  when- 
ever he  stimulated  them  bj  plucking  their  hairs. 

With  regard  to  complete  acephali,  or  those  foetuses  which  are  totally 
devoid  of  encephalon, — although  they  mav  vegetate  in  utero,  they  ex- 
pire after  birth,  owing  to  their  being  devoid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in 
which  is  the  nervous  system  of  respiration.  Monsters  have  been  born 
without  the  brain,  but  with  part  of  the  encephalon.  These  have  been 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  anencephali  or  hemicephali.  Where  the 
medulla  oblongata  exists,  they  possess  the  nervous  system  of  the  senses, 
and  of  respiration,  and  are,  consequently,  able  to  Uve  for  a  time  after 
birth,  and  to  exert  certain  muscular  movements,  as  sucking,  moving  the 
limbs,  evacuating  the  excretions,  &c.  M.  Adelon  asserts,  that  none  of 
these  facts  ough^  to  shake  the  proposition, — that  in  the  superior  animals, 
and  consequently  in  man,  the  medulla  spinalis  and  nerves  are  merely 
the  conductors  of  volition  or*  the  locomotive  will;  'and  that  volition  is 
produced  in  the  encephalon  alone.  His  arguments  on  this  point  are 
not,  however,  characterized  by  that  ingenuousness  and  freedom  from 
sophism,  for  which  his  physiological  disquisitions  are  generally  distin- 
guished. ^^ First  of  all,''  he  observes,  ^Hhe  fact  of  the  progression  and 
motions  of  men  and  quadrupeds  after  decapitation  is  manifestly  apo- 
cryphal; and  even  if  we  admit,  that  certain  animals  still  execute  certain 
movements  after  decapitation,  are  such  evidently  regular  and  ordained? 
And,  supposing  them  to  be  so,  may  not  this  have  arisen  from  the  con-  > 
formation  of  the  parts,  or  from  habits  contracted  by  the  organs?  This 
last  appears  to  us  most  probable ;  for  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the 
muscles  of  a  part  contract,  they  cause  the  part  to  execute  such  motions 
as  the  joints,  entering  into  its  composition,  require ;  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  will.''  He  further  at- 
tempts to  deny  the  facts  related  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  and 
asserts,  that  ^^they  are  not  evinced  in  the  experiments  instituted  in  our 
day."  The  cases,  recorded  to  prove  the  defective  sensibility  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  animated  nature,  are,  however,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shown, 
incontestable. — The  trunk  of  the  wasp  attempts  to  sting  after  the  head 
has  been  removed;  and  an  experiment  made  on  the  rattlesnake  by  Dr. 
Harlan,^  in  the  presence  of  Gapt.  Basil  Hall,  certainly  demonstrates 
something  like  design  in  the  headless  trunk ;  and  the  cases,  already  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  authority  of  Drs.  Le  Conte  and  Dowler,  exhibit  almost 
miraculous  phenomena  of  the  kind  in  the  decapitated  alligator.^ 

Our  conclusion  ought  probably  to  be,  from  all  these  cases, — that 
volition  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  encephalon,  but  that  an  obscure  action 
of  the  kind  may  originate,  perhaps,  farther  down  the  cerebro-spinal 

'  (Euvres,  Paris,  1824.  *  Medical  and  Physical  Reseaicbes,  Pbilad.,  1835. 

»  See  p.  307. 
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axis.  This  conclasion,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  higher  classes  of 
animals;  for  we  have  seen,  that  the  polypus  is  capable  of  division  into 
several  portions,  so  as  to  constitute  as  many  distinct  beings;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  principal  seat  of  volition  may  extend  much  loirtr 
down  in  the  inferior  tribes  of  created  beings. 

Successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover,  whether  the  whole 
brain  is  concerned  in  volition,  or  only  a  part.  Portions  have  been  dis- 
organized by  disease,  and  yet  the  person  has  not  been  deprived  of 
motion;  at  other  times,' as  in  paralysis,  the  faculty  has  been  impaired; 
and  again,  considerable  quantities  of  brain  have  been  lost,  owing  to 
accidents  (in  one  case  the  author  knew  nineteen  tea-spo6nfuls),  with 
equal  immunity  as  regards  the  function  in  question.  Experiments, 
executed  on  this  subject,  go  still  farther  to  confirm  the  idea,  that  voli- 
tion is  not  seated  exclusively  in  the  encephalon.  MM.  Rolando  and 
Flourens*  performed  several,  with  the  view  of  detecting  the  seat  of  the 
locomotive  will,  or  of  that  which  presides  over  the  general  movements 
of  station  and  progression ;  and  they  were  led  to  fix  upon  the  cerebral 
lobes.  Animals,  from  which  these  were  removed,  were  thrown  into  a 
sleepy,  lethargic  condition ;  were  devoid  of  sensation  and  spontaneous 
motion,  and  moved  only  when  provoked.  Dn  the  other  hand,  M.  Magen- 
die^  a£Srms,  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  may  be  cut  deeply  in  different 
parts  of  their  upper  surface,  without  any  evident  alteration  in  the 
movements.  Even  their  total  removal,  if  it  did  not  implicate  the  cor- 
pora striata,  he  found  to  produce  no  greater  effect ;  or,  at  least,  none 
but  what  might  be  easily  referred  to  the  suffering  induced  by  such  an 
experiment.  The  results,  however,  were  not  alike  in  all  classes  of  ver- 
tebrated  animals.     Those  mentioned  were  observed  on  quadrupeds,  and 

?articularly  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  Guinea-pigs,  hedgehogs,  and  squirrels, 
n  birds,  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  hemispheres — the  optic  tu- 
bercles remaining  untouched — was  often  followed  by  the  state  of  stupor 
and  immobility  described  by  MM.  Rolando  and  Flourens;  but,  in 
numerous  cases,  the  birds  ran,  leaped,  and  swam,  after  the  hemispheres 
had  been  removed,  the  sight  alone  appearing  to  be  destroyed.  In  rep- 
tiles and  fish,  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  seemed  to  exert  little 
effect  upon  their  motions.  Carps  swam  with  agility;  frogs  leaped  and 
swam  as  if  uninjured ;  and  their  sight  did  not  appear  to  be  affected. 
Magendie^  properly  concludes,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  movements  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  hemi- 
spheres ;  that  in  certain  birds,  as  the  pigeon,  adult  rook,  &c.,  this  seems 
to  be  the  case ;  but  not  so  in  other  birds.  To  mammalia,  reptiles,  and 
fish, — at  least  such  of  them  as  were  the  subjects  of  experiment, — ^his 
conclusion  is,  however,  applicable. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  brain  in  producing  volition  we 
know  nothing.  It  is  only  in  the  prosecution  of  direct  experiments  on 
the  encephalon  that  we  can  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  during  the 
execution  of  the  function ;  but  the  process  is  too  minute  to  admit  of 
observation.  Our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  fact,  that  the  encephalon 
acts,  and  that  some  influence  is  projected  from  it  along  the  muscles, 

*  Op.  cit^.  >  Pr^ifl  El^mentaire.  <  Ibid^  i.  336. 
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whicli  excites  them  to  action ;  and  accurately  regulates  the  extent  and 
velocity  of  muscular  contraction.  Yet  volition  is  not  the  sole  excitant 
of  such  contraction.  If  we  irritate  any  part  of  the  encephalon  or 
spinal  marrow,  or  any  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  muscular 
movements  are  excited;  but  they  are  not  regulated  as  when  under  the 
influence  of  volition.  The  whole  class  of  involuntary  motions,  or  rather 
of  those  executed  by  the  muscular  system  of  organic  life,  is  of  this 
kind,  including  the  action  of  many  of  the  most  important  organs, — 
heart,  intestines,  blood-vessels,  &c.  The  involuntary  muscles  equally 
require  a  stimulus  to  excite  them  into  action;  but,  as  their  name 
imports,  they  ate  removed  from  the  influence  of  volition.  In  certain 
diseased  conditions,  we  find,  that  all  the  voluntary  muscles  assume  in- 
voluntary motions ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  ordinary  volition  being 
interfered  with,  and  to  some  direct  or  indirect  stimulation  affecting  the 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  concerned  in  muscular  contraction ;  or, 
if  the  effect  be  local,  to  some  stimulation  of  the  nerve  proceeding  from 
the  axis  to  the  part.  Of  this  kind  of  general  involuntary  contraction 
of  voluntary  muscles,  we  have  a  common  example  in  the  convulsions  of 
children ;  and  one  of  the  partial  kind,  in  cramp  or  spasm. 

The  will,  then,  is  the  great  but  not  the  sole  regulator  of  the  supply 
of  voluntary  nervous  influence.  This  is  confirmed  by  experiment.  If 
a  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  be  divided,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  all 
communication  with  the  encephalon,  the  muscles  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  will ;  but  they  contract  on  irritating  the  part  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
from  which  its  nerves  proceed.  It  has,  hence,  been  presumed  by  some 
physiologists,  that  volition  is  only  the  exciting  and  regulating  cause  of 
the  nervous  influx;  and  that  the  latter  is  the  immediate  agent  in  pro- 
ducing contraction;  and  they  afSrm,  that  as,  in  the  sensations,  the  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  nerve,  and  perception  effected  in  the  brain, — so, 
in  muscular  motion,  volition  is  the  act  of  the  encephalon,  and  the  nerv- 
ous influx  to  a  part  corresponds  to  the  act  of  impression. 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  this  nervous  centre  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, much  discrepancy  has  existed  amongst  modem  physiologists.  It 
manifestly  is  not  in  the  whole  encephalon,  as  certain  portions  of  it  may 
be  irritated  in  the  living  animal  without  exciting  convulsions.  Parts 
of  it,  again,  may  be  removed  without  preventing  the  remainder  from 
exciting  muscular  contraction  when  irritated.  In  the  experiments  of 
M.  Flourens,  the  cerebral  lobes  were  taken  away,  yet  the  animals,  when 
stimulated,  were  susceptible  of  motion;  and,  whenever  the  medulla 
oblongata  was  irritated,  convulsions  were  produced.  Its  seat  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  whole  encephalon.  M.  Rolando  refers  it  to  the  cere- 
bellum. He  asserts,  that  on  removing  the  cerebellum  of  living  animals, 
without  implicating  any  other  part  of  the  encephalon,  they  preserved 
their  sensibility  and  consciousness,  but  were  deprived  of  the  power  of 
motion.  This  occurred  to  a  greater  extent  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  cerebellum.  If  the  injury  was  slight,  the 
loss  of  power  was  slight ;  and  conversely.  Impressed  with  the  resem- 
blance between  the  cerebellum  of  birds  and  the  galvanic  apparatus  of 
the  torpedo ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  lamellated  structure  of 
the  cerebellum,  which,  according  to  him,  resembles  a  voltaic  pile;  and 
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the  results  of  his  experiments,  which  showed,  that  the  moTementa 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  injury  done  to  the  cerebellum,  Rolando 
drew  the  inference,  that  this  part  of  the  encephalon  is  an  electro-motive 
apparatus  for  the  secretion  of  a  fluid  analogous  to  the  galvanic.  This 
fluid  is,  according  to  him,  transmitted  along  the  nerves  to  the  muscles, 
and  excites  them  to  contraction.  The  parts  of  the  encephalon  con- 
cerned in  volition  would,  in  this  view,  regulate  the  quantity  in  which 
the  motive  fluid  is  secreted;  and  govern  the  motions;  whilst  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which,  when  alone  irritated,  always  occasions  convulsions, 
would  put  the  encephalic  extremity  of  the  conducting  nerves  in  direct 
or  indirect  communication  with  the  locomotive  apparatus. 

This  ingenious  and  simple  theory  is,  however,  far  from  being  corro- 
borated, by  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Si.  Magendie,^  that  he  is  annually  in 
the  habit  of  exhibiting  to  his  class  animals  deprived  of  cerebellum, 
which  are  capable  of  executing  regular  movements.  For  example,  he 
has  seen  the  hedgehog  and  Guinea-pig,  deprived  not  only  of  brain  but 
of  cerebellum,  rub  the  nose  with  its  paw,  when  a  bottle  of  strong  acetic 
acid  was  held  to  it ;  and  he  remarks,  that  a  single  positive  fact  of  the 
kind  is  worth  all  the  negative  facts  that  could  be  adduced.  He  farther 
observes,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  entire  removal  of  the 
brain  in  his  experiments.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  are,  however, 
equally  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Flourens,  that  the  cerebellum 
is  the  regulator  or  balancer  of  the  movements.  Some  anatomical  ob- 
servations by  Mr.  Solly'  would  seem  to  show,  that  there  is  a  direct 
communication  between  the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the 
cerebellum.  The  corpora  pyramidalia  have  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  anterior  or  motor  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  but  Mr.  Solly  shows,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
anterior  column  enters  into  the  composition  of  these  bodies;  and  that 
another  portion,  which  he  terms  ^' antero-lateral  column,"  when  traced 
on  eisich  side  in  its  progress  upwards,  is  found  to  cross  the  cord  below 
the  corpora  olivaria,  forming,  after  mutual  decussation,  the  surface  of 
the  corpora  restiformia;  and  being  ultimately  continuous  with  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Others,  again,  have  estimated  the  encephalon  to  be  the  sole  organ 
of  volition,  and  have  referred  the  nervous  action,  which  produces  the 
^4ocomotive  influx,"  as  it  is  termed,  exclusively  to  the  spinal  marrow; 
and  hence  they  have  termed  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  issuing 
from  it,  the  "wervow«  system  of  locomotion.*'  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  the  encephalon  must  participate  with  the  medulla  spinalis  in  this 
function ;  inasmuch  as  not  only  does  direct  irritation  of  several  parts 
of  the  former  excite  convulsions,  but  we  see  them  frequently  as  a  con- 
sequence of  disease  of  the  encephalon;  yet,  as  has  been  remarked, 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing,  that,  in  the  upper  classes  of  animals, 
an  obscure  volition  may  be  exercised  for  a  time,  even  when  the  ence- 
phalon is  separated  from  the  body.    It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  we 

*  Pr6ci8,  &c.,  i.  340. 

^  Transactioni  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1836 ;  and  Solly  on  the  Brain,  Amer.  edit^  Philn., 
1848. 
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are  as  ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  influx,  as  we  are  of  that  of  the 
nervoxis  phenomena  in  general. 

The  parts  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  marrow,  concerned  in  mus- 
cular motion,  are  very  distinct  from  those  that  receive  the  impressions 
of  external  bodies.  The  function  of  sensibility  is  comprised  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  in  the  posterior  column  of  the  spine,  whilst  the 
encephalic  organs  of  muscular  motion  appear  to  be  the  corpora  striata, 
the  thalami  nervorum' opticorum,  at  their  lower  part;  the  crura  cerebri; 
the  pons  Varolii;  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum;  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  anterior  column  of  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis. This  is  proved  by  direct  experiment,  as  will  be  shown  presently; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  pathology  furnishes  us  with  numerous  examples 
of  their  distinctness.  In  various  cases  of  hemiplegia  or  palsy  of  one 
side  of  the  body, — which  is  of  encephalic  origin, — we  find  paction 
almost  lost ;  yet  sensibility  may  be  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  instances  of  loss  of  sensation  have  been  met  with, 
in  which  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  has  continued.  Modern  dis- 
coveries in  the  system  of  vertebral  nerves  exhibit  how  this  may  hap- 
pen. A  considerable  space  may  exist  between  the  roots  of  a  nerve, 
one  of  which  shall  be  destined  for  sensation,  the  other  for  motion ;  yet 
both  may  pass  out  enveloped  in  one  sheath ; — the  same  nervous  cord 
thus  conveying  the  two  irradiations,  if  they  may  be  so  termed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Charles  BelFs  system  the  spinal  column  is  divided  into 
three  tracts;  the  anterior  for  motion;  the  posterior  for  sensibility; 
and  the  two  are  kept  separate  and  united  by  the  third — the  column  for 
respiration.     The  existence  of  the  last  column  is  now  admitted  by  few.* 

The  experiments  performed  by  the  French  physiologists  especially, — 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  precise  parts  of  the  encephalon  con- 
cerned in  muscular  motion,  have  attracted  great  and  absorbing  interest. 
We  wish  it  could  be  said,  that  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  afford 
determinate  notions  on  the  subject.  According  to  those  of  M.  Flou- 
rens,  the  cerebral  lobes  preside  over  volition,  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata over  the  locomotive  influx :  to  the  latter  organ  he  assigns,  also, 
sensibility.  We  have  seen,  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  have 
been  contested;  and  with  them,  of  course,  his  deductions.  The  facts 
and  arguments,  already  stated,  throw  doubts  on  all  except  the  last  pro- 
position, which  refers  sensibility  to  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  even  it 
is  not  restricted  to  that  organ,  or  group  of  organs,  whichsoever  it  may 
be  considered. 

MM.  Foville  and  Pinel  Grand-Champ*  have  affirmed  that  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  seat  of  sensibility.  To  this  conclusion  they  were  led  by 
the  remarks  they  had  made,  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  that  the 
cases  of  paralysis  of  sensibility,  which  fell  under  their  notice,  suc- 
ceeded more  especially  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  encephalon.  In 
this  view  they  conceive  themselves  supported  by  the  discovery  of 
columns  in  the  spinal  marrow  destined  for  particular  functions  ;  and, 
as  the  posterior  column  is  found  to  be  the  column  of  sensibility,  and 
the  cerebellum  seems  to  be  formed  from  this  column,  they  think  it 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  functions.   M.  Adelon^  remarks,  that 

'  See  page  89.  •  Sur  le  Systdme  Nerveux,  Paris,  1820.  »  Op.  citat,  il  38. 
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Willis  professed  a  similar  notion,  and  that  he  considered  the  cerebral 
lobes  to  be  the  point  of  departure  for  the  movements,  and  the  cere- 
bellum the  seat  of  sensibility.  In  his  first  volume,  however,  he  had 
cited  more  correctly  the  views  of  Willis.  "  Willis  says  positively," 
he  remarks,  ^'  that  the  corpora  striata  are  the  seat  of  perception; 
the  medullary  mass  of  the  brain,  that  of  memory  and  imagination; 
the  corpus  callosum,  that  of  reflection  ;  and  the  cerebellum,  the  source 
of  the  motive  spirits.'*  Willis,  in  truth,  regarded  the  cerebellum  as 
supplying  animal  spirits  to  the  nerves  of  involuntary  functions,  as  the 
heart,  intestinal  canal,  &c.  The  opinions  of  Foville  and  Pinel  Grand- 
Champ  are,  however,  subverted  by  the  experiments  of  Rolando, 
Flourens,  and  Magendie,  which  show,  that  sensation  continues,  not- 
withstanding serious  injury  to,  and  even  entire  removal  of,  the  cere- 
bellum. 

By  other  physiologists,  the  two  functions  have  been  assigned  re- 
spectively to  the  cineritious  and  medullary  parts  of  the  brain ;  some 
asserting,  that  the  seat  of  sensibility  is  more  especially  in  the  latter, 
and  the  motive  force  in  the  former.  According  to  Treviranus,  the 
more  medullary  matter  an  animal  has  in  its  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
in  proportion  to  the  cineritious,  the  greater  will  be  its  sensibility.  To 
this,  however,  M.  Desmoulins'  properly  objects,  that  in  many  animals, 
the  spinal  marrow  is  composed  exclusively  of  medullary  matter  [?] ;  and 
consequently  they  ought  not  only  to  be  the  most  sensible  of  all,  but  to 
be  wholly  devoid  of  the  power  of  motion.  Others,  again,  as  MM. 
Foville  and  Pinel  Grand-Champ  have  reversed  the  matter ;  assigning 
sensibility  to  the  cineritious  substance,  and  motility  to  the  medullary. 
From  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  sift  any- 
thing categorical;  except  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  special  seat  of 
these  functions.  A  part  of  the  discrepancy,  in  the  results,  must  be 
ascribed  to  organic  differences  in  the  animaJs  which  were  the  subjects 
of  the  experiments.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  those  instituted 
by  M.  Magendie,  which  have  been  cited.  Similar  contrariety  exists 
in  the  experiments  and  hypotheses,  regarding  the  particular  parts  of 
the  encephalon,  that  are  concerned  in  determinate  movements  of  the 
body.  The  results  of  many  of  those  are,  indeed,  so  strange,  that  did 
they  not  rest  on  eminent  authority  they  might  be  classed  among  the 
romantic. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  Rolando  considered  the  cerebel- 
lum to  be  an  electro-motive  apparatus,  producing  the  whole  of  the  gal- 
vanic fluid  necessary  for  the  motions.  M.  Flourens,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  similar  experiments,  independently  performed,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  those  of  Rolando,  a£Srmed  it  to  be  the  regulator  and 
balancer  of  the  locomotive  movements ;  and  he  asserted,  that,  when 
removed  from  an  animal,  it  could  neither  maintain  the  erect  attitude, 
nor  execute  any  movement  of  locomotion;  nor,  although  possessing  all 
its  sensations,  could  it  fly  from  danger  it  saw  menacing  it.  The  same 
view  has  been  advocated  by  M.  Bouillaud,  who  has  detailed  eighteen 
experiments,  in  which  he  cauterized  the  cerebellum,  and  found  that,  in 

'  Anatomie  des  Syst^roes  NerTeuz,&o^  Parit,  1825. 
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ftll,  the  fanctions  of  equilibration  and  progression  were  disordered.  The 
experiments  of  M.  Magendie^  on  this  subject,  are  pregnant  with  import- 
suit  novelty.  We  have  already  referred  to  those  that  concern  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  and  cerebellum  as  the  encephalic  organs  of  the  general 
movements,  in  the  mode  suggested  by  MM.  Rolando  and  Flourens,  and 
others.  M.  Magendie  a£Srms,  in  addition,  ^^  that  there  exist,  in  the 
brain,  four  spontaneous  impulses  or  forces,  which  are  situate  at  the 
extremity  of  two  lines,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the  one 
impelling  forwards ;  the  second  backwards ;  the  third  from  right  to  left, 
causing  the  body  to  rotate ;  and  the  fourth  from  left  to  right,  occasion- 
ing a  similar  movement  of  rotation.''  The  first  of  these  impulses  he 
fixes  in  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata ;  the  second  in  the  cor- 
pora striata ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  each  of  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum. 

1.  Forward  Impulse. — It  has  often  been  observed  by  those  who  have 
made  experiments  on  the  cerebellum,  that  injuries  of  it  cause  animals 
to  recoil  manifestly  against  their  will.  M.  Magendie^  asserts,  that  he 
has  frequently  seen  them,  when  wounded  in  the  cerebellum,  make  an 
attempt  to  advance,  but  be  immediately  compelled  to  run  back ;  and  he 
says  that  he  kept  a  duck  for  eight  days,  the  greater  part  of  whose  cere- 
bellum he  had  removed,  which  did  not  move  forwards  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  except  when  placed  on  water.  Pigeons,  into  whose 
eerebella  he  thrust  pins,  constantly  walked  and  flew  backwards,  for 
more  than  a  month  afterwards.  Hence,  he  concludes,  that  there  exists, 
either  in  the  cerebellum  or  medulla  oblongata,  a  force  of  impulsion, 
which  tends  to  cause  animals  to  go  forward.  He  thinks  it  not  impro- 
bable, that  this  force  exists  in  man ;  and  states  that  Dr.  Laurent,  of 
Versailles,  exhibited  to  him,  and  to  the  AcadSmie  Boy  ale  de  Medectne, 
a  young  girl,  who,  in  the  attacks  of  a  nervous  disease,  was  obliged  to 
recoil  so  rapidly,  that  she  was  incapable  of  avoiding  bodies  or  pits 
behind  her ;  and  was,  consequently,  exposed  to  serious  falls  and  bruises. 
This  force,  he  affirms,  exists  only  in  the  mammalia  and  birds ; — certain 
fish  and  reptiles,  on  which  he  experimented,  appearing  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  entire  loss  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Backward  Impuhe. — M.  Magendie  found,^  when  the  corpora  stri- 
ata were  removed,  that  the  animal  darted  forward  with  great  rapidity ; 
and,  if  stopped,  still  maintained  the  attitude  of  running.  This  was  particu- 
larly remarked  in  young  rabbits;  the  animals  appearing  to  be  impelled 
forward  by  an  inward  and  irresistible  power,  and  passing  over  obstacles 
without  noticing  them.  These  effects  were  not  found  to  take  place, 
unless  the  white,  radiated  part  of  the  corpora  striata  was  cut :  if  the 
gray  was  alone  divided,  no  modification  was  produced  in  the  movements. 
If  only  one  of  the  corpora  was  removed,  the  rabbit  remained  master  of 
its  movements,  directed  them  in  different  ways,  and  stopped  when  it 
ehose  ;  but,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  other,  all  regulating 
power  over  the  motions  appeared  to  cease,  and  it  was  irresistibly  im- 
pelled forwards.  In  the  disease  of  the  horse,  called,  by  the  French, 
immobUitSy  the  animal  is  often  capable  of  walking,  trotting,  and  gallop- 

»  Op.  citat.,  i.  345.,  «  Pr^is,  i.  341.  «  Op.  cit.,  i.  337. 
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ing  forward  with  rapidity;  but  he  does  not  back ;  and  Areqoently  it  is 
impracticable  to  arrest  his  motion  forwards.  M.  Magendie^  asserts,  that 
he  has  opened  several  horses  that  died  in  this  condition  ;  and  found,  in 
all,  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  lateral  yentricles,  which  had  produced  a 
morbid  change  on  the  surface  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  must  have 
exerted  a  degree  of  compression  on  them. 

Similar  pathological  cases  occur  in  man.  M.  Magendie  relates  the 
case  of  a  person,  who  became  melancholic,  and  lost  all  power  over  his 
movements;  continually  executing  the  most  irregular  and  fantastic 
antics ;  and  frequently  compelled  to  walk  exclusively  forwards  or  back- 
wards until  stopped  by  some  obstacle.  In  this  case,  recovery  occurred ; 
and,  accordingly,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  investigating  the  ence- 
phalic cause.  M.  Itard  describes  two  cases,  in  which  the  patients  were 
impelled,  in  paroxysms,  to  run  straight  forward,  without  the  power  of 
changing  their  course,  even  when  a  river  or  precipice  was  before  them. 
A  case  is  related  by  M.  Piedagnel,^  which  is  more  to  the  purpose  as  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  post  mortem  examination.  The  subject  of  it 
also  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  constant  motion.  '^  At  the  time  of  the 
greatest  stupor,"  says  M.  Piedagnel,  "he  suddenly  arose;  walked 
about  in  an  agitated  manner ;  made  several  turns  in  his  chamber,  and 
did  not  stop  until  fatigued.  On  another  occasion,  the  room  did  not 
satisfy  him ;  he  went  out,  and  walked  as  long  as  his  strength  would 
permit.  He  remained  out  about  two  hours,  and  was  brought  back  on  a 
litter."  M.  Piedagnel  adds,  "that  he  seemed  impelled  by  an  insur- 
mountable force,"  which  kept  him  in  motion,  until  his  powers  failed 
him.  On  dissection,  several  tubercles  were  found  in  the  right  cerebral 
hemisphere,  especially  at  its  anterior  part ;  and  at  the  side  of  the  cor- 
pora  striata.  These  had  produced  much  morbid  alteration  in  that  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  pressed  on  the  other.  From 
these  facts,  M.  Magendie  infers  it  to  be  extremely  probable,  that,  in 
the  mammalia  and  in  man,  a  force  of  impulsion  sdways  exists,  which 
tends  to  impel  backwards,  and  is,  consequently,  the  antagonist  to  the 
force  seated  in  the  cerebellum. 

3.  Lateral  Impulse. — If  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum — crura 
cerebelli — be  divided  in  a  living  animal,  it  immediately  begins  to  turn 
round,  as  if  impelled  by  some  considerable  force.  The  rotation  or  cir- 
cumgyration is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  divided  peduncle — M. 
Longet  says,  in  the  opposite  direction — ^and,  at  times,  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  animal  makes  as  many  as  sixty  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
same  kind  of  effect  is  produced  by  any  vertical  section  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  implicates  from  before  to  behind  the  whole  substance  of  the  me* 
duUary  arch  formed  by  that  organ  above  the  fourth  ventricle;  but  the 
movement  is  more  rapid,  the  nearer  the  section  is  to  the  origin  of  the 
peduncles ;  in  other  words  to  their  point  of  junction  with  the  pons  Varolii, 
M.  Magendie^  a£Srms,  that  he  has  seen  this  movement  continue  eight 
days  without  stopping,  and  apparently  without  any  suffering.  When 
an  impediment  was  placed  in  the  way,  the  motion  was  arrested;  and, 

*  Op.  cit.,  i.  338. 

•  Magendie,  Journal  de  Physiologie,  torn.  iii.  j  and  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  L  338. 
»  Precis,  &c,  i.  343. 
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under  snch  circumstances,  the  animal  frequently  remained  with  its  paws 
in  the  air,  and  ate  in  this  attitude.  What  he  conceiyes  to  have  been 
one  of  his  most  singular  experiments  was, — ^the  effect  of  the  division 
of  the  cerebellum  into  two  lateral  and  equal  halves :  the  animal  ap- 
peared to  be  alternately  impelled  to  right  and  left,  without  retaining 
any  fixed  position:  if  he  made  a  turn  or  two  on  one  side,  he  soon 
changed  his  motion  and  made  as  many  on  the  other.  M.  Serres' — who 
is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and 
must  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  at  the  Hospital  La 
PitiS  to  which  he  was  attached — ogives  the  case  of  an  apoplectic,  who 
presented,  amongst  other  symptoms,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  turn- 
ing round,  like  the  animals  in  those  experiments;  and,  on  dissection,  an 
apoplectic  effusion  was  found  in  that  part  of  the  encephalon.  On  di- 
viding the  pons  Varolii  vertically,  from  before  to  behind,  M.  Magendie* 
foui^l,  that  the  same  rotary  movement  was  produced :  when  the  section 
was  to  the  left. of  the  median  line,  the  rotation  was  to  the  left,  and  con- 
versely; but  he  could  never  succeed  in  making  the  section  accurately 
on  the  median  line.  From  these  facts  he  concludes,  that  there  are  two 
forces,  which  are  equilibrious  by  passing  across  the  circle  formed  by  the 
pons  Varolii  and  cerebellum.  To  put  this  beyond  all  question,  he  cut 
one  peduncle,  when  the  animal  immediately  rolled  in  one  direction;  but 
on  cutting  the  other  or  the  one  on  the  opposite  side,  the  movement 
ceased,  and  the  animal  lost  the  power  of  keeping  itself  erect,  and  of 
walking. 

From  the  results  of  all  his  experiments,  M.  Magendie  infers,  that  an 
animal  is  a  kind  of  automatic  machine,  wound  up  for  the  performance 
of  certain  motions,  but  incapable 


of  producing  any  other.  The 
figure  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
in  the  margin,  will  explain,  more 
directly,  the  impulses  described 
by  this  physiologist.  The  cor- 
pora striata  are  situate  in  each 
hemisphere,  but  their  united 
impulses  may  be  represented  by 
the  arrow  A;  the  impulse  seated 
in  the  cerebellum,  by  the  arrow 
S ;  and  those  in  each  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum,  j5,  /?,  by  the 
arrows  C  and  D  respectively. 
When  the  impulse  backwards  is 
from  any  cause  destroyed,  the 
animal  is  given  up  to  the  forward 
impulse,  or  that  represented  by 
the  arrow  B;  and  conversely. 
In  like  manner,  the  destruction 
of  one  lateral  impulse  leaves  the 
other  without  an  antagonist,  and 


Fig.  165. 


Direction  of  Encephalic  Impulses,  according  to 
Magendie. 


'  Magendie*8  Joam.  de  Physiol.,  iv.  405. 


•Pr^i8,&c.,p.344. 
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the  animal  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  placed  over  the  seat  of 
the  impulsion  that  remains.  In  a  state  of  health,  all  these  impulsions 
being  nicely  antagonized,  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  volition ; 
but  in  disease  they  may  be  so  modified  as  to  be  entirely  withdrawn 
from  its  control. 

These  four  are  not  the  only  movements  excited  by  particular  injuries 
done  to  the  nervous  system.  M.  Magendie*  states,  that  a  circular  move- 
ment to  the  right  or  left,  similar  to  that  of  horses  in  a  circus,  was  caused 
by  the  division  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cor- 
pora pvramidalia  anteriora.  When  the  section  was  made  on  the  right 
side,  the  animal  turned,  in  this  fashion,  to  the  right;  and  to  the  left,  if 
the  section  was  made  on  that  side. 

Pathology  has,  likewise,  indicated  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  different 
bodily  movements.  Diseases  of  the  encephalon  have  been  found  not 
only  to  cause  irregular  movements  or  convulsions,  but,  also,  paralysis 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  leaving  the  rest  untouched.  Hence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  every  motion  of  every  part  has  its  starting  point  in 
some  portion  of  the  brain.  The  ancients  were  well  aware,  that  in  cases 
of  hemiplegia,  the  encephalic  cause  of  the  affection  is  found  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  decide  upon  the 
precise  part  of  the  encephalon  in  which  the  decussation  takes  place. 
Many  have  conceived  it  to  be  in  the  commissures ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber, perhaps,  have  referred  it  to  the  corpora  pyramidalia.  These,  the 
researches  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim*  and  others,  had  pointed  out  as  de- 
cussating at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  marrow,  and  as  being  apparently 
continuous  with  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  corpora  striata;  and  an 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  paralysis  is  of  the  same  side  as  the 
encephalic  affection,  or  of  the  opposite,  according  as  the  affected  part  of 
the  brain  is  a  continuation  of  fasciculi,  which  do  not  decussate — of  the 
corpora  olivaria,  for  example — or  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  which  do. 
M.  Serres,^  however,  aflSrms,  that  affections  of  the  cerebellum,  pons 
Varolii,  and  tubercula  quadrigemina,  exert  their  effects  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  and  he  supports  his  statement  by  pathological 
cases  and  direct  experiment.  M.  Magendie'*  divided  one  pyramid  from 
the  fourth  ventricle ;  yet  no  sensible  effect  was  produced  on  the  move- 
ments ;  certainly,  there  was  no  paralysis,  either  of  the  affected  or  oppo- 
site side:  he  then  divided  both  pyramids  about  the  middle,  and  no 
apparent  derangement  occurred  in  the  motions — a  slight  difiSculty  in 
progression  being  alone  observable.  The  section  of  the  posterior  pyra- 
mids was  equally  devoid  of  perceptible  influence  on  the  general  move- 
ments; and  to  cause  paralysis  of  one  half  the  body,  it  was  necessary 
to  di^de  the  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  when  the  corresponding 
side  became, — not  immovable,  for  it  was  affected  by  irregular  move- 
ments ;  and  not  insensible,  for  the  animal  moved  its  limbs  when  they 
were  pinched, — but  incapable  of  executing  the  determinations  of  the 
will. 

These  views  are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea, 

'  Pr^ia,  &c.,  p.  345. 

■  Recherches  sur  le  Syst^e  Nerveux,  &c.,  sect  vL,  Paris,  1809. 

*  Anatomie  Compar^edu  Cerveau,  Paris,  1824.  ^  Op.  cit. 
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that  disease,  confined  to  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  or  oerebellnm, 
and  to  one  side  of  the  mesial  plane  in  the  tuber  annulare,  constantly 
affects  the  opposite  side ;  whilst  disease,  confined  to  one  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis,  affects  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  muscular  system ; — the  encephalon  having 
a  crossed, — the  medulla  a  direct  effect.^  The  crossing  of  the  fibres  at 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  marrow  would  not,  however,  account  for 
the  loss  of  sensation  in  hemiplegia.  Mr.  Hilton'  has  examined  care- 
fully the  continuation  upwards  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  marrow  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  found,  that  the 
decussation  at  the  upper  part  of  t'he  marrow  belongs  in  part  to  the 
column  for  motion,  and  in  part  to  the  column  for  sensation;  and 
farther,  that  the  decussation  is  only  partial  with  respect  to  either  of 
the  columns. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  morbid  cases  has  induced  some 
physiologists  to  proceed  still  farther  in  their  location  of  the  encephalic 
organs  of  muscular  motion ;  and  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  para- 
plegia, or  cases  in  which  one  half  the  body,  under  the  transverse  bi- 
section, is  paralyzed.  MM.  Serres,  Foville,  and  Pinel  Grand-Champ 
assert,  that  the  anterior  radiated  portion  of  the  corpora  striata  presides 
over  the  movements  of  the  lower  limbs ;  and  the  optic  thalami  over 
those  of  the  upper ;  and  that  according  as  the  extravasation  of  blood, 
in  a  case  of  apoplexy,  occurs  in  one  of  these  parts,  or  in  all,  the  para- 
lysis is  confined  to  the  lower  or  to  the  upper  limbs,  or  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  In  1768,  M.  Saucerotte^  presented  a  prize  memoir  to 
the  AeacUmie  Boyale  de  Chirurgiey  of  Paris,  in  which  a  similar  view 
was  expressed.  He  had  concluded,  from  experiments,  that  affections 
of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  encephalon  paralyse  the  lower  limbs,  whilst 
those  of  the  posterior  parts  paralyse  the  upper.  M.  Ghopart, — in  a 
prize  essay,  crowned  in  1769,  and  contained  in  the  same  volume  with 
the  last — refers  to  the  results  of  experiments  by  M.  Petit,  of  Namur, 
which  appeared  to  show,  that  paralysis  of  the  opposite  half  of  the 
body  was  not  induced  by  injury  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  unless  the 
corpora  striata  were  cut  or  removed.  The  experiments  by  Saucerotte 
were  repeated  by  M.  Foville,  and  are  detailed  in  a  memoir,  crowned 
by  the  Academic  Royale  de  MSdecine^  of  Paris,  in  1826.  They  were 
attended  with  like  results.  In  cats  and  rabbits,  he  cauterized,  in  some, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  encephalon ;  in  others,  the  posterior :  in  every 
one  of  the  former,  paralysis  of  the  posterior,  and  in  the  latter,  of 
the  anterior  extremities  succeeded.  Having  in  one  animal  mutilated 
the  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere,  and  only  the  anterior  part  of  the 
left,  he  found  that  the  animal  was  paralysed  in  the  hinder  extremities, 
and  in  the  paw  of  the  left  fore-leg;  but  that  the  paw  of  the  right  re- 
mained active.'* 

1  Lectures  on  the  Nervous  System  and  its  Diseases,  by  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  &c.,  Lond., 
1836,  p.  34,  or  Amer.  edir.,  Philad.,  1836. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  34,  for  1837-8;  also,  Solly  on  the  Brain,  p.  145, 
Lond.,  1836;  and  Dr.  John  Reid,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1841,  p.  12. 

>  Prix  de  rAcad^mie  Rojrale  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  iv.  p.  373,  Paris,  1819. 

<  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  i'Homme,  edit,  cit,  iL  44. 
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Lastly,  the  motions  of  the  tongue  'or  of  articulation  are  sometimes 
alone  affected  in  apoplexy.  The  seat  of  this  variety  of  muscular 
motion  has  been  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  pathological  facts.  M. 
Foville  places  it  in  the  cornu  ammonis  and  temporal  lobe;  and  M. 
Bouillaud*  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  in  the  medullary  substance, 
— the  cineritious  being  concerned,  he  conceives,  in  the  intellectual  part 
of  speech. 

It  is  suflSciently  obvious,  from  the  whole  of  the  preceding  detail, 
that  the  mind  must  still  remain  in  doubt,  regarding  the  precise  part  of 
the  encephalon  engaged  in  the  functions  of  muscular  motion.  The 
experiments  of  M.  Magendie  are,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  en- 
titled to  consideration.  They  appear  to  have  been  instituted  T^ithont 
any  particular  bias;  to  subserve  no  particular  theory;  and  are  supported 
by  pathological  facts  furnished  by  others.  He  is,  withal,  a  practised 
experimenter,  and  one  to  whom  physiology  has  been  largely  indebted. 
His  vivisections  have  been  more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any 
other  individual.  His  investigations,  however,  on  this  subject  clearly 
show,  that  owing  to  the  different  morphology  of  animals,  we  cannot 
draw  as  extensive  analogical  deductions  from  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  as  might  be  anticipated.  The  greatest  source  of  discre- 
pancy, indeed,  between  his  experiments  and  those  of  MM.  Rolando  and 
Flourens,  appears  to  have  been  the  employment  of  different  animals. 
Where  the  same  animals  were  the  subjects  of  the  vivisections,  the 
results  were  in  accordance.  The  experiments  demand  careful  repe- 
tition, accompanied  by  watchful  and  assiduous  observation  of  patho- 
logical phenomena ;  and,  until  this  is  effected,  we  can,  perhaps,  scarcely 
feel  justified  in  deducing,  from  all  these  experiments  and  investigations, 
more  than  the  general  propositions  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  on  muscular  motion,  which  we  have  enunciated.  It 
has  been  already  shown,  however,  that  strong  evidence  may  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  view  of  M.  Flourens,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  regu- 
lator or  co-ordinator  of  the  muscular  movements,*  and  it  is  the  one  now 
embraced  by  the  generality  of  physiologists ;  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, with  M.  Longet,^  that  "the  precise  determination  of  the  uses 
of  the  cerebellum  is  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  problems  in  physi- 
ology." 

The  nerves,  it  has  been  shown,  are  the  agents  for  conducting  the 
locomotive  influence  to  the  muscles.  At  one  time,  it  was  universally 
believed,  that  the  same  nerve  conveys  both  sensation  and  volition ;  but 
the  pathological  cases,  that  not  unfrequently  occurred,  in  which  either 
sensation  or  voluntary  motion  was  lost,  without  the  other  being  neces- 
sarily implicated;  and,  of  late  years,  the  beautiful  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  spinal  nerves,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Sir 
Charles  Bell,'*  and  M.  Magendie,'  have  satisfied  the  most  sceptical,  that 

1  Magendie's  Journal  de  Pbjrsiologie,  torn,  z.;  also,  Belhomme,  Archiv.  G^n^ral.  de  Mede- 
cine,  Mai,  1845. 

*  Longet,  Anatoraie  et  Physiologie  du  Syst^me  Nerveaz,  i.  703,  Paris,  1842. 

«  Trait^  de  Physiologie,  iL  272,  Paris,  1850. 

<  The  Nervous  System,  &c.,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1837,  and  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  in  the  Nervous  System,  by  A.  Shaw,  London,  1839. 

'  Pr6ois  El^mentaire,  &c^  2de  Mt.,  i.  216. 
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there  are  separate  nerves  for  the  two  functions,  although  they  may  be 
enveloped  in  the  same  neurilemma  or  nervous  sheath;  and  may  consti- 
tute one  nervous  cord.  We  have  more  than  once  asserted,  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  the  nerves  proceeding  from 
it,  has  been  considered  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  function  of  sen- 
sibility; and  the  anterior  column,  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it,  to 
be  inservient  to  muscular  motion;  whilst  a  third  intervening  column, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  the  source  of  all  the  respiratory 
nerves,  and  of  the  various  movements  connected  with  respiration  and 
expression.  It  is  proper,  here  again,  to  observe,  that  although  these 
two  distinguished  physiologists  agree  in  their  assignment  of  function  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  Bellingeri^ 
has  deduced  very  different  inferences  from  like  experiments.  He 
asserts,  that  having  divided,  on  living  animals,  either  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  anterior  column  of  the  medulla  spinalis — 
or  the  posterior  roots  of  these  nerves,  and  the  posterior  column  of  the 
marrow,  he  did  not  occasion,  in  the  former  case,  paralysis  of  motion, 
and  in  the  latter,  loss  of  sensation;  but  only,  in  the  one,  the  loss  of  all 
movements  of  flexion;  and  in  the  other,  of  those  of  extension.  In  his 
view,  the  brain  and  its  prolongations, — crura  cerebri,  corpora  pyra- 
midalia,  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  con- 
nected with  it,  preside  over  the  movements  of  flexion;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cerebellum  and  its  extensions,  as  the  posterior  column  of 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it,  preside  over 
those  of  extension:  he  infers,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  an  antagch 
nism  between  these  sets  of  nerves.  The  primd  facie  evidence  is  against 
the  accuracy  of  Bellingeri's  experiments.  The  weight  of  authority 
in  opposition  to  him  is,  in  the  first  place,  preponderant;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  seems  highly  improbable,  that  distinct  nerves  should 
be  employed  for  the  same  kind  of  muscular  action.  Moreover,  in 
experiments  on  the  frog,  Professor  Muller  established  the  correctness 
of  the  views  of  Bell.  It  seems,  that  the  different  physiologists,  who 
engaged  in  the  inquiry  before  he  did,  employed  warm-blooded  animals 
in  their  experiments,  and  he  imagines,  that  the  pain,  resulting  from 
the  necessarily  extensive  wounds,  may  have  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  as  to  modify,  and  perhaps  even  counteract,  the  results. 
Muller  employed  the  frog,  whose  sensibility  is  less  acute,  and  tenacity 
of  life  greater.  If  the  spinal  marrow  of  this  animal  be  exposed,  and 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities  be  cut,  not 
the  least  motion  is  perceptible  when  the  divided  roots  are  touched  by 
mechanical  means,  or  galvanism.  But  if  the  anterior  roots  be  touched, 
the  most  active  movements  are  instantly  observed.  These  experiments, 
Muller^  remarks,  are  so  readily  made,  and  the  evidence  they  afford  is 
80  palpable,  that  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  views 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

*  Exper.  Physiol,  in  Med.  Spinal.  August,  Taurin.,  1825;  Ragipnamenti,  Sperienze,  &C., 
comprovanti  rAiitagonismo  Nervoso,  &c.  Torino,  1833;  and  an  Analysis  of  tlie  same,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1835,  p.  160. 
.'  Elemenis  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  644,LGnd^  1838. 
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Experiments,  by  M.  Magendie,  and  by  Dr.  Kronenberg,*  of  Moscow, 
have  shown,  that  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  sensitive  roots  extends 
to  the  point  of  union  between  them  and  the  anterior  roots,  and  is  re- 
flected to  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow ; — the  return  or 
reflection  of  the  fibres  taking  place  near  the  junction  of  the  two  roots. 
This  arrangement  of  the  fibres  accounts  for  the  fact,  often  noticed  by 
physiologists,  that  some  degree  of  sensibility  appears  to  be  manifested, 
in  experiments  on  animals,  when  the  motor  roots  of  the  nerves  are 
irritated.  The  sensibility  of  the  portio  dura,  a  motor  nerve,  has  been 
long  known,  and  properly  ascribed  to  its  receiving  filaments  of  the  fifth 
pair.  Motions  can  be  excited  by  irritating  the  posterior  root,  which 
are  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  spinal  cord.  This  irritation  does 
not  act  immediately  upon  the  muscles  through  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
which  the  posterior  root  contributes  to  form ;  but  it  excites  a  motor 
impulse  in  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  propagated  through  the  anterior 
roots  to  the  periphery  of  the  system. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  the  action  of  a  voluntary  striped  or  striated 
muscle,  the  nervous  influence,  emanating  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  under  the  guidance  of  volition,  proceeds  along  the  nerves 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  excites  the  muscle  to  contraction. 
The  muscle,  which  was  before  smooth,  becomes  rugous;  the  belly  more 
tumid;  the  ends  approximate,  and  the  whole  organ  is  rendered  thicker, 
firmer,  and  shorter.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman^  have  shown,  that 
in  the  state  of  contraction  the  transverse  striae,  before  described  as  ex- 
isting in  each  fibre,  approach  each  other;  whilst  its  diameter  is  increased; 
hence  the  solid  parts  are  more  closely  approximated,  and  the  fluid  which 
previously  existed  between  them  is  pressed  out  so  as  to  form  bullae  in 
the  sarcolemma,  as  represented  in  Fig.  166,  from  Mr.  Bowman.     The 

Fig.  166. 


Muscular  Fibre  of  Dytiscus  in  contraction.    (Bowman.) 

marginal  representations.  Fig.  167,  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  skate, 
at  rest  and  in  contraction,  are  also  from  Mr.  Bowman.  It  is  proper  to 
remark,  however,  that  these  representations  are  of  muscular  fibres 
when  in  an  unnatural  condition, — separated,  that  is,  from  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  established,  that  contraction  ex- 
cited by  the  agency  of  the  nerves  is  accomplished  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  contraction  or  shortening,  which  a 
muscle  experiences,  some  difference  of  sentiment  has  prevailed.     Ber- 

'  MiiUer's  Archiv.,  H«ft  v.  1839. 

■  Art.  Muscular  Motion,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Physiol.,  Part  xxiv.  p.  525,  London,  July, 
1842 ;  and  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1840-1841.  ' 
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nouilli  and  EeilP  estimated  it  at  one-third  of 
the  length;  and  Dumas^  carried  it  still  higher. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  fibres, — being  greater,  the  longer 
the  fibres.  It  has,  also,  been  a  subject  of  ex- 
periment and  speculation,  whether  the  bulk 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  muscle  be  aug- 
mented during  contraction.  Borelli^  and  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle^  affirm,  that  its  bulk  is  in- 
creased. In  the  experiments  of  the  latter, 
the  arm  was  immersed  in  a  jar  of  water,  with 
which  a  barometrical  tube  was  connected;  and 
when  the  muscles  were  made  to  contract 
strongly,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
was  raised.  Glisson,  however,  from  the  same 
experiment,  deduced  opposite  conclusions ; 
Swammerdam  and  Ermann'  appear  to  be  of 
their  opinion;  but  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,*  Mr. 
Mayo,^  Barzellotti,®  MM.  Dumas  and  Provost,* 
and  Valentin,*®  during  the  most  careful  ex- 
periments could  see  no  variation  in  the  level 
of  the  fluid;  and,  consequently,  do  not  believe, 
that  the  size  of  a  muscle  is  modified  by  con- 


Fig.  167. 


traction.     Sir  Gilbert  enclosed  a  living  eel  in  JJfferent  Biases  of  contraction  (8.3, 


Muscular  Fibre  of  Skate. 

In  a  state  of  rest  (1),  and  in  three 
"it  stages  of  "      "^  " 

_  ,  lowman.) 

a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  neck  of 
which  was  drawn  out  into  a  fine  tube;  he  then,  by  means  of  a  wire 
introduced  into  the  vessel,  irritated  the  tail  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite strong  contraction,  during  which  he  noticed,  that  the  water  in  the 
vessel  remained  stationary.  He,  likewise,  compared  the  two  sides  of  a 
fish,  one  of  which  had  been  crimped,  and  thus  brought  into  a  state  of 
strong  contraction ; — the  other  left  in  its  natural  condition :  their  specific 

Savity  was  the  same.  The  experiment  of  Barzellotti  was  the  following, 
e  suspended,  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  posterior  half  of  a  frog;  filled  the 
jar  with  water,  and  closed  it  with  a  stopper,  traversed  by  a  narrow, 
graduated  tube.     The  muscle  was  then  made  to  contract  by  means  of 

falvanism,  but  in  no  case  was  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  changed, 
t  may,  then,  be  concluded,  that  the  bulk  of  a  muscle  is  not  much,  if 
at  all,  greater  when  contracted  than  when  relaxed.  Professor  E.  Weber, 
who  repeated  the  experiments  of  Ermann,  detected  an  increase  of  bulk, 
but  it  was  exceedingly  small.^' 

*  Ten tamina'MedicoPhysica,  Lend.,  1718. 

*  Principes  de  Physiologic,  &c.,  2de  ^it^  Paris,  1806. 

>  De  Motu  Animalium,  addit  J.  Bernouillii,  Medit  Mathem.  Muscul.,  L.  B.  1710. 

*  Pbilos.  Transact,  for  1805,  pp.  22,  23.  *  Gilbert's  Annalen,  p.  40,  1812. 

<  A  Lecture  on  Muscular  Motion,  ^.,  Lond.,  1778 ;  and  Select  Dissertations,  &c.,  p.  239. 

7  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  L  12;  and  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology, 
8d  edit.,  p.  35,  Lond.,  1833. 

8  Esame  di  alcune  modeme  Teorie  intorno  alia  Causa  prossima  della  Contrazione  mos- 
colare,  Siena,  1796.  *  Op.  citat,  and  Magendie,  Pr^is,  &c.,  i.  222. 

>o  Lehrbuch  der  Pbysiologie  des  Menscben,  s.  42,  Braunschweig,  1844;  and  Grundriss 
der  Pbysiologie,  s.  218,  Braunschweig,  1846. 

"  Art  Muskelbewegnng,  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch  der  Pbysiologie,  I5te  Lieferung,  s. 
52  und  121,  Braunschweig,  1846. 
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rial  blood;  others  to  a  union  of  the  particles  of  the  moscnlar  fibre  with 
the  nervous  fluid;  and  others,  to  the  disengagement  of  an  elastic  gas, 
primitively  contained  in  the  blood,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  nerv- 
ous spirits.  It  would,  however,  be  unprofitable,  as  well  as  uninterest- 
ing, to  repeat  the  different  absurdities  of  this  period — so  prolific  in 
physical  obscurities.  Medicine  has  generally  kept  pace  with  physics^ 
and  where  the  latter  science  has  been  dark  and  enigmatical,  the  former 
has  been  so  likewise.  In  physiology,  this  is  especially  apparent;  most 
of  the  natural  philosophers  of  eminence  having  applied  their  doctrines 
in  physics  to  the  explanation  of  the  different  functions  of  the  human 
frame.  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Des  Cartes,  were  all  speculative  physi- 
ologists. The  discovery  of  electricity  gave  occasion  to  its  application 
to  the  topic  in  question ;  and  it  was  imagined,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  might  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  battery, 
capable  of  producing  contraction  by  its  explosions;  and  after  the  dis- 
covery of  galvanic  electricity,  Valli*  attempted  to  explain  muscular 
contraction,  by  supposing  that  the  muscles  have  an  arrangement  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  galvanic  pile.  Haller'  endeavoured  to  resolve  the 
problem  by  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  irritability^  which  will  engage 
attention  hereafter.  He  conceived,  that  the  muscles  possess,  what  be 
calls,  a  vis  insita;  and  that  their  contraction  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
this  force,  excited  by  a  stimulus,  which  stimulus  is  the  nervous  influx 
directed  by  volition.  This,  although  a  true  doctrine  we  think,  sheds  no 
new  light  on  the  mysterious  process.  It  is,  in  fact,  cutting  the  Gor- 
dian  knot.  We  should  still  have  to  explain  the  precise  Inode  of  action 
of  the  vis  insita:*  but  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  derived  from  the  nerv- 
ous system  will  be  shown  when  treating  of  Life. 

The  hypothesis  of  Prochaska*  is  entirely  futile.  He  gratuitously 
presumes,  that  minute  ramifications  of  arteries  are  every  where  con- 
nected with  the  ultimate  muscular  filaments,  twining  around  them,  and 
crossing  them  in  all  directions.  When  these  vessels  are  rendered 
turgid  by  an  influx  of  blood, — by  passing  among  the  filaments,  they 
must,  he  conceives,  bend  the  latter  into  a  serpentine  shape,  and  thus 
diminish  their  length,  and  that  of  the  muscle  likewise.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,'  again,  throws  out  a  conjecture — deduced  from  experiments,  in 
which  he  found  that  the  actual  bulk  of  a  muscle  is  not  changed  during 
contraction,  but  that  it  gains  in  thickness  exactly  what  it  loses  in 
length ; — that  this  may  be  owing  to  the  muscle  being  composed  of 
particles  of  an  oblong  shape ;  and  that  when  the  muscle  is  contracted, 
the  long  diameter  of  the  particle  is  removed  from  a  perpendicular  to  a 
transverse  direction.  But  the  same  objection  applies  to  this  as  to  other 
hypotheses  on  the  subject;  that  it  is  entirely  gratuitous, — ^resting  on 
no  histological  observation  whatever. 

Two  views  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  prevalent ;  one  which  con- 
siders muscular  contraction  to  be  a  kind  of  combustion ;  another  that  it 

1  Experiments  in  Animal  Electricity,  Lond.,  1793. 
t  Element.  Physiol.,  xi.  214;  and  Oper.  Minor.,  tom.  i. 

•  M.  Hall,  art.  Irritability,  Cyolop.  of  Anat  and  Physiol.,  July,  1S40. 
4  De  Came  Musculari,  §  ii.,  Yienn.,  1778. 

•  Op.  dtat 
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18  produced  by  electricity.  The  former,  which  was  originally  propounded 
by  Girtanner/  and  zealously  embraced  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  was  more 
celebrated  for  his  enthusiasm  than  for  the  solidity  of  his  opinions,  has 
now  few  supporters.  This  hypothesis  supposes,  that  muscular  contrac- 
tion depends  upon  the  combustion  of  the  combustible  elements  of  the 
muscle,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood ;  the 
combustion  being  produced  by  the  nervous  influx,  which  acts  in  the  man* 
ner  of  an  electric  spark ; — at  least,  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  M. 
Bicherand,^  one  of  the  most  fanciful  of  physiological  speculators.  Of 
course,  we  have  neither  direct  nor  analogical  evidence  of  any  such  com- 
bustion, which,  if  it  existed  at  all,  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  to  entirely  consume  the  organs  that  furnish  the  elements. 
The  idea  is  as  unfounded  as  numerous  others  that  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  is  worthy  only  of  particular  notice,  from  its  being  professed 
in  one  of  the  well-known  works  on  physiological  science. 

The  second  hypothesis  refers  muscular  contraction  to  electricity. 
Attention  has  been  already  directed  to  the  electroid  or  galvanoid  cha- 
racter of  the  nervous  agency ;  and  we  have  some  striking  examples  on 
record  of  the  analogous  effects  produced  by  the  physical  and  the  vital 
fluid  on  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  It  has  been  long  known, 
that  when  nerves  and  muscles  are  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  and 
brought  into  contact,  contractions  or  convulsions  occur  in  the  latter. 
Galvani^  was  the  first  to  point  this  out.  He  decapitated  a  living  frog; 
removed  the  fore-paws,  and  quickly  skinned  it.  The  spine  was  dividcS^ 
80  as  to  leave  the  spinal  marrow  communicating  only  with  the  hinder 
extremities  by  means  of  the  lumbar  nerves.  He  then  took,  in  one  hand, 
one  of  the  thighs  of  the  animal,  and  the  vertebral  column  in  the  other, 
and  bent  the  limb  until  the  crural  muscles  touched  the  lumbar  nerves. 
At  the  moment  of  contact  the  muscles  were  strongly  convulsed.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Volta,'*  Aldini,*  Pfaff,^  Humboldt,^  and 
others ;  and  with  like  results.  Aldini^  caused  convulsions  in  the  mus- 
cles by  the  contact  of  those  organs  with  nerves,  not  only  in  the  same 
frog,  but  in  two  different  frogs.  He  adds,  that  he  remarked  them 
when  he  put  the  nerves  of  a  frog  in  connexion  with  the  muscular  flesh 
of  an  ox  recently  killed.  Humboldt  made  numerous  experiments  of 
this  kind  on  frogs,  and  found  convulsions  supervene  when  he  placed 
upon  a  dry  plate  of  glass  a  posterior  extremity  whose  crural  nerves  had 
been  exposed,  and  touched  the  nerves  and  muscles  with  a  piece  of  raw 
muscular  flesh,  insulated  at  the  extremity  of  a  stick  of  sealing-wax. 
Convulsions  likewise  occurred,  when,  instead  of  one  piece  of  flesh,  he 
used  three  different  pieces  to  form  the  diain,  one  of  which  touched  the 
nerve ;  the  other  the  thigh,  and  the  third  the  two  others.  The  expe* 
riments  were  repeated  by  Ritter  with  similar  results ;  but  they  were 

I  Journal  de  Physique,  xxxvii.  139.  s  Elemento  of  Physiology,  §  163. 

*  Mem.  8uU'  Elettriciia  Animale,  Bologn.,  1797. 

*  Memoria  sulT  Elettricita  Animale,  1782. 

*  Essai  Th^retique  et  Experiment  sur  le  Galyanisme,  Paris,  1804. 

*  Ueber  thierische  Electriciiat  nnd  Reizbarkeit,  Leipz.,  1796. 

'  Versuche  uber  die  gereizte  Muskel  und  Nervenfaser,  Poeen  und  Berlin,  1797. 

*  Traite  complet  de  Physiologie  de  THomme,  par  Tiedemann,  tiaduit  par  JourdaD,p.  559, 
Paris,  1837. 
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only  found  to  succeed,  when  the  frogs  were  in  full  vital  activity, — espe- 
cially in  spring,  after  pairing ;  when  the  animal  was  of  sufficient  size, 
and  its  preparation  for  the  experiment  had  been  rapidly  effected. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  might  be  inferred,  that  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal may  form  galvanic  chains,  and  produce  a  galvanic  effect,  which, 
independently  of  any  mechanical  excitation,  may  give  rise  to  the  con- 
traction of  muscles.  This  excitation  of  electricity  in  chains  of  animal 
parts,  M.  Tiedemann  thinks,  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  a  vital  act.  Its 
effects  only — the  contractions  excited  in  the  muscles — are  dependent  on 
the  vital  condition  of  the  muscles  and  nerves.  He  considers,  that  elec- 
tricity, excited  in  chains  of  heterogeneous  animal  parts,  may  be  modi- 
fied and  augmented  by  the  organic  or  living  forces ;  and  that,  more- 
over, in  certain  animals,  organs  exist,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  such 
as  to  excite  electricity  during  their  vital  action  as  in  the  different  kinds 
of  electrical  fishes ;  but  in  some  experiments,  instituted  by  M.  Edwards,^ 
the  effects  above  referred  to  were  produced  by  touching  a  denuded 
nerve  with  a  slender  rod  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  gold,  tin,  w 
platinum,  and  drawing  it  along  the  nerve  for  the  space  of  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  of  an  inch.  He  took  care  to  employ  metals  of  the  great- 
est purity,  as  they  were  furnished  him  by  the  assayers  of  the  mint. 
But  it  was  not  even  necessary  that  the  rod  should  be  metallic  :  he  su(>- 
ceeded  with  glass  or  horn.  All  metak,  however,  did  not  produce 
equally  vigorous  contractions.  Iron  and  zinc  were  far  less  effective 
than  the  others ;  but  no  accurate  scale  could  be  formed.of  their  respect- 
ive powers. 

Much  difference  is  found  to  exist,  when  electricity  is  employed,  ac- 
cording as  the  nerve  is  insulated  or  not ;  for  as  the  muscular  fibre  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  if  the  nerve  be  not  insulated,  the  electri- 
city is  communicated  to  both  nerve  and  muscle,  and  its  effect  is  conse- 
quently diminished.  It  became,  therefore,  interesting  to  M.  Edwards 
to  discover,  whether  any  difference  would  be  observable,  when  one  metal 
only  was  used,  whether  the  nerve  was  insulated  or  not.  In  the  expe- 
riments above  referred  to,  the  nerve  was  insulated  by  passing  a  strip  of 
oiled  silk  beneath  it.  A  comparison  was  now  instituted  between  an 
animal  thus  prepared,  and  another  whose  nerves  instead  of  being  insu- 
lated, rested  on  the  subjacent  flesh.  He  made  use  of  small  rods,  with 
which  he  easily  excited  contractions  when  he  drew  them  from  above  to 
below  along  the  denuded  portion  of  nerve  that  was  supported  by  the 
oiled  silk ;  but  he  was  unable  to  cause  them  when  he  passed  the  rod 
along  the  nerve  of  the  other  animal  which  was  not  insulated.  His 
experiments  were  then  made  on  two  nerves  of  the  same  animal ;  and  he 
found  that  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  produce  contractions  by 
the  CQntact  of  a  nerve  resting  upon  muscle,  they  could  still  be  induced 
if  the  oiled  silk  were  had  recourse  to;  and  he  was  able  to  command  their 
alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  by  using  a  non-conductor  or  a 
conductor  for  the  support  of  the  nerve.  Somewnat  surprised  at  these 
results,  M.  Edwards  was  stimulated  to  the  investigation,  —  whether 

*  Appendix  to  Edwards  on  the  Inflaence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life, — ^Hodgkin  and 
Fisher's  translation,  Lond.,  1832. 
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some  degree  of  contraction  might  not  be  excited  by  touching  the  unin- 
sulated nerve,  and  having  remarked,  that  contractions  were  most  con- 
stantly produced  in  the  insulated  nerve  by  a  quick  and  light  touch,  he 
adopted  this  method  on  an  animal  whose  nerve  was  not  insulated,  and 
frequently  obtained  slight  contractions.  All  his  experiments  on  this 
subject  seemed  to  prove,  that,  eseteris  partbaSy  muscular  contractions, 
produced  by  the  contact  of  a  solid  body  with  a  nerve,  are  much  less 
considerable,  or  even  wholly  wanting,  when  the  nerve,  in  place  of  being 
insulated,  is  in  communication  with  a  good  conductor ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that  these  contractions  are 
dependent  on  electricity ;  facts,  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  all 
experiments  on  animals  where  feeble  electrical  influences  are  employed.^ 
Galvanic  electricity,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  one  of  the  great 
tests  of  muscular  irritability,  and  is  capable  of  occasioning  contractions 
for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  of  maintaining, 
for  a  time,  many  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  life.  This  is  the  reason 
why  muscular  contraction,  excited  by  this  nervous,  electroid  fluid,  has 
been  regarded  as  an  electrical  phenomenon.  Much  discrepancy  has, 
however,  arisen  amongst  the  partisans  of  this  opinion  regarding  its 
modtis  operandi.  Rolando,  we  have  seen,  Assimilates  the  cerebellum  to 
an  electro-motive  apparatus,  which  furnishes  the  fluid  that  excites  the 
muscles  to  contraction.  Some  have  compared  the  spinal  column  to  a 
voltaic  pile,  and  have  supposed  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  to  be  owing 
to  an  electric  or  galvanic  shock.  The  views  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Provost* 
are  amongst  the  most  striking.  By  a  microscope,  magnifying  ten  or 
twelve  diameters,  they  first  of  all  examined  the  manner  in  which  the 
nerves  are  arranged  in  a  muscle;  and  found,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  their  ramifications  always  enter  the  muscle  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  fibres.  They  satisfied  themselves,  that  none  of  the 
nerves  really  terminate  in  the  muscle;  but  that  the  final  ramifications 
embrace  the  fibres  like  a  noose,  and  return  to  the  trunk  that  furnishes 
them,  or  to  one  in  its  vicinity, — the  nerve  setting  out  from  the  anterior 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  returning  to  the  posterior.  On  farther 
examining  the  muscles  at  the  time  of  their  contraction,  the  parallel 
fibres  composing  them  were  found,  under  the  microscope,  to  bend  in  a 
zigzag  manner,  and  to  exhibit  a  number  of  regular  undulations;  such 
flexions  forming  angles,  which  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
traction, but  were  never  under  fifty  degrees.  The  flexions,  too,  always 
occurred  at  the  same  parts  of  the  fibre,  and  to  them  the  shortening  of 
the  muscle  was  owing,  as  MM.  Dums^  and  Prevost  proved  by  calculat- 
nng  the  angles.  The  angular  points  were  always  found  to  correspond 
to  the  parts  where  the  small  nervous  filaments  enter  or  pass  from  the 
muscles.  (See  page  371.)  They  therefore  believed,  that  these  filaments, 
by  their  approximation,  induce  contraction  of  .the  muscular  fibre;  and 
this  approximation  they  ascribed  to  a  galvanic  current  running  through 
them;  which,  as  the  fibres  are  parallel  and  in  proximity,  they  thought, 
ought  to  cause   them  to  attract  each  other,  according  to  the  law 

*  Coldstream,  art  Animal  Electricity,  in  Cyclop.  Anat  and  PhysioU  P.  ix.  p.  93,  Jan., 
1S37;  and  J.  MQller,  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  261,  London,  1838. 
'  Joarnal  de  Pfaysiologie,  torn.  iiL  301 ;  and  Magendie,  Pr^is,  L  220. 
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laid  down  by  M.  Ampere,  that  two  currents  attract  each  other  when 
they  move  in  the  same  direction.  The  living  muscles  are,  consequently, 
regarded  by  them  as  galvanometers,  and  galvanometers  of  an  extremely 
sensible  kind,  on  account  of  the  very  minute  distance  and  tenuity  of 
the  nervous  filaments.  Thev  moreover  aflSrm,  that,  by  anatomical  ar- 
rangement, the  nerve  is  fixed  in  the  muscle  in  the  very  position  required 
for  the  proper  performance  of  its  function;  and  they  esteem  the  fatty 
matter,  which  envelopes  the  nervous  fibres,  and  which  was  discovered 
by  M.  Vauquelin,  as  a  means  of  insulation  for  preventing  the  electric 
fluid  from  passing  from  one  fibre  to  another. 

Soon  after  hearing  of  M.  Ampere's  discovery  of  the  attraction  of  elec- 
trical currents,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Roget,*  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
render  the  attraction  between  the  successive  and  parallel  turns  of  heli- 
acal or  spiral  wires  very  sensible,  if  the  wires  were  suflSciently  flexible 
and  elastic ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Faraday,  his  conjecture 
was  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  London.  A  slender  harpsichord-wire,  bent  into  a  helix,  being 
placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  instantly  shortened  itself  whenever  the 
electric  stream  was  sent  through  it;  but  recovered  its  former  dimensions 
the  moment  the  current  was  intermitted.  From  this  experiment  it  was 
supposed,  that  possibly  some  analogy  might  hereafter  be  found  to  exist 
between  the  phenomenon  and  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibre. 

The  views  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Prevost  were  altogether  denied  by 
M.  Raspail,*  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  the 
best  microscope,  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre  from  the  small  nervous 
fibrils  by  which  those  gentlemen  consider  them  to  be  surrounded  loop- 
wise.  He  farther  affirmed,  that  the  zigzag  form  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  method  in  which  they  performed  their  experiments,  and  is 
produced  by  the  muscular  fibre  adhering  to  the  glass  on  which  it  was 
placed.  His  own  idea,  founded  on  numerous  observations,  is,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  fibre  in  length  is  always  occasioned  by  its  extension 
in  breadth  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle.  Independently, 
however,  of  M.  Raspail's  objection,  the  circumstance,  that,  in  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject,  the  muscle  itself  is  passive,  and  the  nerve  alone 
active,  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  views  of  MM.  Dumas  and 
Prevost,  and  of  Dr.  Roget.  It  is  proper,  too,  to  remark,  that  M.  Person^ 
was  unable  to  detect  any  longitudinal  galvanic  currents  in  the  nerves 
by  the  most  sensible  galvanometer;  and  that  other  stimuli  besides 
galvanism  are  capable  of  exciting  the  muscular  fibre  to  contraction. 
This  we  daily  see  in  experiments  on  the  frog,  by  dropping  salt  on  the  de- 
nuded muscle.  Prof.  Mliller*  hence  infers,  that  a  nerve  of  motion,  dur- 
ing life,  and  whilst  its  excitability  or  irritability  continues,  is  so  circum- 
stanced, that  whatever  suddenly  changes  the  relative  condition  of  its 
molecules  excites  a  contraction  at  the  remote  end  of  the  muscle,  and 

^  Electro-MagnetiBm,  p.  59,  in  2d  vol.  of  Nat  Pbiloaopby,  Libraiy  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
London,  1832. 

•  Cbimie  Organique,  p.  212,  Paris.  1833. 

3  Journal  de  Pbysiologie,  torn.  x.  Paris,  1830. 

*  Art.  Electriciiit  (tbieriscbe)  in  EncyclopSUl.  WOrterb.  der  Medicin.  Wissensch.,  x.  545, 
Beriin,  1834. 
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that  electrioal,  chemioftl,  and  mechanical  irritants  are,  in  this  respect, 
similarly  situate. 

Interesting  electro-physiological  researches  have  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Matteucci  of  Pisa,  from  which  he  has  deduced  the  following 
results.  Fir9U  Muscle  is  a  better  conductor  of  electricity  than  nerve; 
and  nerve  conducts  better  than  brain.  The  conducting  power  .of 
muscle  may  be  taken  as  four  times  greater  than  that  of  brain  or  nerve. 
Secondly.  In  the  muscles  of  living  animals,  as  well  as  of  those  recently 
killed,  an  electric  current  exists,  which  is  directed  from  the  interior  of 
each  muscle  to  its  surface.  The  duration  of  this  inuscular  current 
corresponds  with  that  of  contractility ;  in  cold-blooded  animals,  there- 
fore, it  is  greatest :  in  mammalia  and  birds  very  brief.  Temperature 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  current, — a  small 
amount  of  electricity  being  developed  in  a  cold  medium ;  a  larger  one 
when  the  medium  is  moderately  warm.  Any  circumstance  that  enfeebles 
the  frogs  (the  animals  experimented  on)  and  deranges  their  general 
nutrition,  diminishes  the  power  of  the  muscles  to  generate  electricity, 
as  it  likewise  impairs  the  contractile  force.  The  muscular  current 
appears  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  unin- 
fluenced by  narcotic  poisons  in  moderate  doses,  but  is  destroyed  by 
large  doses,  such  as  would  kill  the  animal.  The  developement  of  this 
muscular  current  seems  evidently  to  depend  on  .the  chemical  action 
constantly  taking  place  as  an  effect  of  the  changes  accompanying  nutri- 
tion. Thirdly.  In  frogs  an  electric  current  exists,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  muscular  current.  It  proceeds  from  the  feet  to  the  head, 
and  is  peculiar  to  batrachian  reptiles.  Fourthly,  Singular  results  are 
obtained  by  applying  electricity  in  various  ways  to  nerves.  On  making 
experiments  on  the  sciatic  nerves  of  rabbits,  he  found  that  on  closirtg 
the  circuit  of  the  direct  electric  current,  or  the  current  passing  from 
the  brain  to  the  nerves,  contractions  in  the  muscles  of  the  posterior 
limbs  were  produced ;  whilst  opening  this  circuit  was  followed  by  marked 
signs  of  pain,  with  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  feeble 
contractions  of  the  posterior  limbs.  On  closing  the  circuit  of  the  inverse 
current,  or  that  directed  from  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  signs  of  pain, 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  feeble  contractions  of  the 
posterior  limbs  were  produced.  On  opening  it,  contractions  of  the  pos- 
terior limbs  followed.* 

With  regard  to  the  hypotheses  which  ascribe  muscular  contractility 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fibre,  and  that  which  maintains,  that 
the  property  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  fibre, 
they  are  undeserving  of  citation,  notwithstanding  the  respectability  of 
the  individuals  who  have  written  and  experimented  on  the  subject. 
They  merely  seem  to  show,  that  here,  as  in  every  case,  a  certain  che- 
mical and  mechanical  constitution  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  vital 
operation,  peculiar  to  the  part,  may  be  accomplished. 

But  not  only  is  it  necessary,  that  the  muscle  shall  possess  a  proper 

*  For  an  account  of  Matteaoci's  reeearcfaeB,  see  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiological  An*- 
tomjr  and  Physiology  of  Man,  vol.  i^  Lond.,  1845,  and,  especially,  Matteucci,  Lectures  on  tha 
Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings,  by  Pereira,  Amer.  edit,  pp.  176  and  224,  Philad^ 
1848. 
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physical  organization,  it  must,  likewise,  be  endowed  with  a  property 
essentially  vital ;  in  other  words,  with  irritability  or  contractiUtjf.  The 
cause  of  the  ordinary  contraction  of  muscles  is,  doubtless^  the  nervous 
influx ;  but  if  we  materially  alter  the  condition  of  the  muscle,  although 
the  nervous  influx  may  be  properly  transmitted  to  it,  there  will  be  no 
contraction.  This  applies  to  the  living  animal;  but  not  apparently  to 
the  dead;  for  Valentin^  found,  that  after  tying  the  femoral  artery  or 
vein,  or  dividing  the  sciatic  nerve  in  frogs,  the  full  stren^h  of  the 
muscle  remained  unaltered  for  several  days, — in  one  case  for  twelve. 
We  moreover  find,  that  after  a  muscle  has  acted  for  some  time,  it  be- 
comes fatigued,  notwithstanding  volition  may  regularly  direct  the  nerv- 
ous influx  to  it;  and  that  it  requires  repose,  before  it  is  again  capable 
of  executing  its  functions. 

In  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  contractility  remains  for  some  time 
after  dissolution;  in  the  lower,  especially  in  the  amphibia,  the  period 
during  which  it  is  evinced  on  the  application  of  appropriate  stimuli  is 
much  greater.  From  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals, 
M.  Nysten  found  that  irritability  ceased  in  the  following  order  of  parts. 
The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  first;  the  intestinal  canal  at  the  end  of 
forty-five  or  fifty-five  minutes;  the  urinary  bladder  at  nearly  the  same 
time;  the  right  ventricle  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour;  the  oesophagus  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  the  iris  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later;  the 
muscles  of  animal  life  somewhat  later;  and  lastly,  the  auricles  of  the 
heart,  especially  the  right,  which,  in  one  instance,  under  the  influenee 
of  galvanism,  contracted  sixteen  and  a  half  hours  after  death.  These 
results  are  singular;  and  the  experiments  merit  repetition.  It  is,  in- 
deed, strange,  that  muscles  of  organic  life,  apparently  circumstanced  so 
much  alike,  should  vary  so  greatly  in  the  length  of  time  during  which 
thev  retain  their  irritability. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  experiments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  bodies  of  criminals  recently  deceased,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  effects  of  galvanism  on  muscular  irritability,  is  detailed 
by  Dr.  XJre.^  The  subject  was  a  murderer,  named  Clydesdale;  a  middle- 
sized  athletic  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  suspended  from 
the  gallows  nearly  an  hour,  and  made  no  convulsive  struggle  after  he 
dropped.  He  was  taken  to  the  theatre  of  the  Glasgow  University  about 
ten  minutes  after  he  was  cut  down.  His  face  had  a  perfectly  natural 
aspect,  being  neither  livid  nor  tumefied ;  and  there  was  no  dislocation 
of  the  neck.  In  the  first  experiment,  a  large  incision  was  made  into 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  close  below  the  occiput,  and  the  spinal  marrow 
was  brought  into  view.  A  considerable  incision  was  made,  at  the  same 
time,  into  the  left  hip,  through  the  glutseus  maximus  muscle,  so  as  to 
expose  the  sciatic  nerve ;^  and  a  small  cut  was  made  in  the  heel;  from 

1  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menscbeiif  ii.  176-92,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

>  Art.  Gkilvanism,  in  Diet  of  Chemistry,  Hare  and  Bache's  Amer.  edit^  Philad.,  1821. 

*  It  is  not  indispensable,  in  these  experiments,  to  expose  the  nerve.  The  author  has  long 
known,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  firog,  it  is  needless ;  and,  in  his  experiments,  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  acting  under  this  knowledge.  The  experiments  made  on  three  criminals, — two  of 
whom  were  executed  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  third  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania — showed, 
indeed,  that  the  effect  was  even  greater  when  the  nerves  were  not  exposed.  It  was  ibund, 
too,  to  be  more  marked  when  the  current  was  transmitted  fh>m  the  peripheral  extremity  of 
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neither  of  which  any  blood  flowed.  A  pointed  rod,  connected  with  one 
end  of  a  galvanic  battery,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of  fonr- 
inch  platesy  was  now  placed  in  contact  with  the  spinal  marrow,  whilst 
another  rod,  connected  with  the  other  end,  was  applied  to  the  sciatic 
nerve.  Every  muscle  of  the  body  was  immediately  agitated  with  con- 
vulsive movements,  resembling  a  violent  shuddering  from  cold.  The 
left  side  was  most  powerfully  convulsed  at  each  renewal  of  the  electric 
contact.  On  removing  the  second  rod  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the 
knee  being  previously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out  with  such  violence 
as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of  the  assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent  its  extension. 

In  the  next'  experiment,  the  left  phrenic  nerve  was  exposed  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  stemo-thyroideus  muscle.  As  this  nerve  is  distributed 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  communicates  with  the  heart  through  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  it  was  expected  that,  by  transmitting  the  galvanic 
fluid  along  it,  the  respiratory  process  might  be  renewed.  Accordingly, 
a  small  incision  having  been  made  under  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib,  the  point  of  one  rod  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  great  head 
of  the  diaphragm,  whilst  that  of  the  other  was  applied  to  the  phrenic 
nerve  in  the  neck.  The  diaphragm,  which  is  a  main  agent  in  respira- 
tion, was  instantly  contracted,  but  with  less  force  than  was  expected. 
"Satisfied,"  says  Dr.  lire,  "from  ample  experience  on  the  living  body, 
that  more  powerful  effects  can  be  produced  in  galvanic .  excitation  by 
leaving  the  extreme  communicating  rods  in  close  contact  with  the  parts 
to  be  operated  on,  while  the  electric  chain  or  circuit  is  completed  by 
running  the  end  of  the  wires  along  the  top  of  the  plates  in  the  last 
trough  of  either  pole,  the  other  wire  being  steadily  immersed  in  the 
last  cell  of  the  opposite  pole,  I  had  immediate  recourse  to  this  method. 
The  success  of  it  was  truly  wonderful.  Full,  nay  laborious  breathing 
instantly  commenced.  The  chest  heaVed  and  fell;  the  belly  was  pro- 
truded and  again  collapsed,  with  the  relaxing  and  retiring  diaphragm. 
This  process  was  continued,  without  interruption,  as  long  as  I  continued 
the  electric  discharges.  In  the  judgment  of  many  scientific  gentlemen 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  this  respiratory  experiment  was  perhaps  the 
most  striking  ever  made  with  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that  for  full  half  an  hour  before  this  period,  the  body  had 
been  well-nigh  drained  of  its  blood,  and  the  spinal  marrow  severely 
lacerated.  No  pulsation  could  be  perceived,  meanwhile,  at  the  heart  or 
wrist;  but  it  may  be  supposed,  that  but  for  the  evacuation  of  the  blood, — 
the  essential  stimulus  of  that  organ, — this  phenomenon  might  also  have 
occurred." 

In  a  third  experiment,  the  supra-orbital  nerve  was  laid  bare  in  the 
forehead.  The  one  conducting  rod  being  applied  to  it,  and  the  other 
to  the  heel,  most  extraordinary  grimaces  were  exhibited.  Every  muscle 
in  the  face  was  simultaneously  thrown  into  fearful  action.  "Rage, 
horror,  despair,  anguish,  and  ghastly  smiles,  united  their  hideous  ex- 
pression in  the  murderer's  face,  surpassing  far  the  wildest  representa- 

a  nerve  towards  its  centre.  See  BelPs  Select  Medical  Library,  for  Oct.,  1839;  Amer.  Joora. 
of  Med.  Sdenoes,  May,  1S40,  p.  13;  and  Medical  Examiner,  Jan.  23d  and  30th,  1841. 
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tion  of  a  Fnseli  or  of  a  Kean."  At  this  period,  sereral  of  the  spectators 
were  forced  to  leave  the  room  from  terror  or  sickness;  and  one  gentle* 
man  fainted. 

The  last  experiment  consbted  in  transmitting  the  electric  power  from 
the  spinal  marrow  to  the  nlnar  nerve  as  it  passes  by  the  internal  con- 
dyle at  the  elbow ;  when  the  fingers  moved  nimbly,  like  those  of  a  violin 
performer ;  and  an  assistant  who  tried  to  close  the  fist,  found  the  hand 
open  forcibly  in  spite  of  every  eifbrt  to  prevent  it.  When  one  rod  was 
applied  to  a  slight  incision  in  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  the  fist  being 
previously  clenched,  the  finger  was  instantly  extended;  and  from  the 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  arm,  he  seemed  to  point  to  the  different 
spectators,  some  of  whom  thought  he  had  come  to  life. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Ure  have  been  several  times  repeated  in  this 
country  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  and  with  analogous  results.^ 

What  important  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  such 
cases !  The  great  resemblance  between  the  galvanic  and  the  nervous 
fluids,  and  the  absorbing  idea,  to  the  philanthropist,  that  galvanism 
might  be  found  successful  in  resuscitating  the  apparently  dead,  in  cases 
where  other  means  may  have  foiled!  Unfortunately,  it  can  rarely 
happen,  that  the.  means  will  be  at  hand,  so  as  to  be  available ;  and, 
moreover,  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
generally  impracticable  to  cause  it  to  resume  its  functions. 

An  experiment,  described  by  Dr.  George  Fordyce,'  exhibits  the 
power  of  contractility  resident  in  the  tissue.  He  slightly  scratched, 
with  a  needle,  the  inside  of  a  heart  removed  from  the  body,  when  it 
contracted  so  strongly  as  to  force  the  point  of  the  needle  deep  into  its 
substance.  This  experiment  has  been  often  cited  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  the  mechanical  effect,  in  such  cases,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  mechanical  cause  producing  it ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured already  to  show,  that  all  mechanical  explanations  must  be  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction:  we 
are  compelled,  indeed,  to  infer,  that  a  new  force  must  always  be  gene- 
rated. 

In  the  year  1806,  a  cause  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  England,  in  which  a  better  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  muscle 
might  have  led  to  a  different  result.^  According  to  the  English  law, 
where  a  man  marries  a  woman  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
has,  by  her,  issue  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her 
estate, — in  such  case  he  shall,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  hold  the  lands 
for  his  life  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England.  It  has,  consequently, 
been  a  point  of  moment  for  the  husband  to  show,  that  the  child  was 
bom  alive;  and  the  law  authorities  have,  with  singular  infelicity, 
attempted  to  define  what  shall  be  regarded  evidences  of  this  condition. 
According  to  Blackstone,*  "it  must  be  bom  alive.  Some  have  had  a 
notion  that  it  must  be  heard  to  cry,  but  that  is  a  mistake.     Crying, 

I  DunbaTf  in  Baltimore  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  i.  245,  Bait,  1833,  and  the  JoomalB  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  pages. 
«  Philos.  Transact,  for  1788,  p.  25. 

>  Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Amer.  edit,  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  p.  480,  Philad.,  1845. 
^  Commentaries,  B.  ii.  127. 
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indeed,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  being  born  alive,  but  it  is  not 
the  onhf  evidence."  Acoording  to  Coke,*  "if  it  be  bom  alive  it  is  suf- 
ficient, though  it  be  not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  born 
dumb.'  It  must  be  proved  that  the  issue  was  alive ;  for  mortuu9  exkun 
non  e9t  exihn;  so  that,  the  crying  is  but  a  proof  that  the  child  was  bom 
alive;  and  so  is  motion,  stirring,  and  the  like."  This  latitudinarian 
definition  has  given  occasion  to  erroneous  decisions,  as  in  the  trial 
alluded  to,  in  vrhich  the  jury  agreed  that  the  child  was  bom  alive; 
because,  although,  when  immersed  in  a  warm  bath  immediately  after 
birth,  it  did  not  "cry,  or  move,  or  show  any  symptoms  of  life;"  yet, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  two  females, — the  nurse  and  the  cook, — 
there  twice  appeared  a  twitching  and  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips;  and 
this  was  sufficient  to  make  it  fall  under  Lord  Coke's  definition.  It  is 
manifest,  that,  granting  such  motion  to  have  actually  occurred,  it  was 
of  itself  totally  insufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  somatic  life. 
We  have  seen,  that  on  the- application  of  stimuli,  the  muscles  of  a  body 
may  be  thrown  into  contraction  for  ttao  hours  after  the  cessation  of 
respiration  and  circulation  or  after  somatic  death.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  referring  the  irritability  to  the  existence,  at  the  time,  of  somatic  life, 
it  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  mole- 
cular life  in  parts  thM  had  previously  and  recently  formed  part  of  a 
living  whole. 

The  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  followed  by  its  relaxation; — the  fibres 
returning  to  their  former  condition.  This  appears  to  be  a  passive  state; 
and  to  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  nervous  influx  by  the  will; — 
in  other  words,  from  the  simple  cessation  of  contraction.  Some  have, 
however,  regarded  both  states  to  be  active,  but  without  proof.  Barthez* 
maintains,  that  the  relaxation  of  a  muscle  is  produced  by  a  nervous 
action  the  reverse  of  that  which  occasions  its  contraction ; — the  will  re- 
laxing the  muscles  as  well  as  contracting  them.  The  muscle  is  the  only 
part  susceptible  of  contraction.  The  tendon  conveys  the  force  deve- 
loped by  it,  passively  to  the  lever,  which  has  to  be  moved. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,'*  that  a 
muscle  during  contraction  augments  in  temperature.  This  increase  is 
usually  more  than  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  at  times  when  the 
exertion  has  been  continued  for  five  minutes, — as  in  the  case  of  the 
biceps  of  the  arm,  in  sawing  wood, — it  has  been  double  that  amount.' 

Lastly,  a  sensation  instructs  the  mind  that  a  muscle  has  contracted, 
and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  muscular  senscy  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  motion: — Muskelsinn,  Bewegungssinn  or  muscular 
sense  of  Gruithuisen,  Lenhossek,*  Brown,^  Sir  C.  Bell,®  and  other 

*  Institutes,  30,  a. 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  deaf'dumb  cry  at  the  moment  of  birth  the  same  as 
other  chiidreo.  The  natural  cry  is  effected  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  infant  that  possesses 
all  its  senses.    It  is  the  acquired  voice,  alone,  which  they  are  incapable  of  attaining. 

*  Nouveauz  El^mens  de  la  Science  de  THomme,  Paris,  1806. 

^  Arcliiv.  du  Mus^m,  tom.  L  p.  402,  and  Anaales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  nouv.  s^rie, 
ill  272. 

»  See  on  this  sul^'ect  Helmholtz,  in  Mailer's  Archiv.,  H.  ii.  s.  144,  Berlin,  1848. 

*  Rudolphi,  Grundriss  der  Physiologic,  2te  Band,  Iste  Abtheil.,  s.  318,  Berlin,  1823. 

7  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

8  The  Hand,  &0.,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  145,  Philad.,  1833.  , 
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writers.  It  appears  to  be  an  internal  sensation,  prodaced  by  the 
muscle  pressing  on  the  sensible  parts  surrounding  it,  which  convey  the 
sensation  to  the  brain.  It  is  by  this  moscular  sense  that  the  brain 
learns  to  adapt  the  effort  to  the  effect  to  be  prodaced.  Without  it  no 
precision  could  exist  in  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  every  manual 
effort — whether  of  the  artist  or.  the  mechanic — would  be  confused  and 
disorderly.  The  step,  too,  would  be  unsteady  and  insecure.  "In 
chewing  our  food,"  says  Dr.  A.  Combe,*  "in  turning  the  eyes  towards 
an  object  looked  at,  in  raising  the  hand  to  the -mouth,  ancl^  in  fact,  in 
every  variety  of  muscular  movement  which  we  perform,  we  are  guided 
by  the  muscular  sense  in  proportioning  the  effect  to  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome;  and  where  this  harmony  is  destroyed  by  disease,  ^e 
extent  of  the  service  rendered  us  becomes  more  apparent  The  shake 
of  the  arm  and  hand  which  we  see  in  drunkards,  and  their  consequent 
incapability  of  carrying  the  morsel  directly  to  the  mouth,  are  examples 
of  what  would  be^of  daily  occurrence,  unless  we  were  directed  and 
assisted  by  a  muscular  sense."  It  enables  us  tC  form  ideas  of  force  and 
resistance,  by  conveying  to  our  minds  a  distinct  idea  of  the  effort  re- 
quired. 

The  farce  or  intensity  of  muscular  contraction  is  dependent  upon  two 
causes, — the  physical  condition  of  the  muscle,  and  the  energy  of  the 
brain.  A  muscle,  which  is  composed  of  large,  firm  fibres,  will  con- 
tract,— the  energy  of  the  brain  being  equal, — ^more  forcibly  than  one 
with  delicate,  loose  fibres.  Volition  generally  determines  the  degree  of 
power  developed  by  the  voluntary  motions;  and  is  accurately  regulated 
so  as  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound  or  one  hundred.  We  notice 
astonishing  efforts  of  strength  in  those  that  are  labouring,  at  the  time, 
under  strong  cerebral  excitement;  mania,  rage,  delirium,  &c.  In  such 
cases,  the  delicate  muscles  of  the  female  are  capable  of  contracting 
with  a  force  far  transcending  that  of  the  healthy  male.  Th^  power  of 
muscular  contraction  is,  therefore,  in  a  compound  ratio  with  the 
strength  of  the  organization  of  the  muscle,  and  the  degree  of  excitation 
of  the  brain.  When  both  are  considerable,  the  feats  of  strength  sur- 
pass belief;  and  where  both  are  Small,  the  results  are  insignificant. 
The  extensors  of  the  knee  and  foot  occasionally  contract  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  fracture  the  patella  and  tendo  Achillis,  respectively. 
The  force,  developed  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  must  be  great,  when  a  per- 
son stands  on  tiptoe  with  a  burden  on  his  head  or  shoulders;  or  when 
he  projects  his  body  from  the  soil,  as  in  leaping.  Rudolphi'  asserts, 
that  he  has  seen  a  horse,  which  fractured  its  under-jaw  by  biting  a 
piece  of  iron. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  power  of  a  muscle  is  greater  or 
less  at  different  degrees  of  contraction,  the  same  stimulus  being  applied. 
To  determine  this,  Schwann'  invented  an  apparatus,  which  should  accu- 
rately measure  the  length  of  the  muscle,  and  the  weight  it  would  balance 
by  its  contraction ;  and,  from  his  experiments  it  appeared,  that  a  uniform 

'  Prinoiples  of  Physiology,  5th  edit.,  p.  131,  Edinb.,  1836. 

•  Op.  cit,  p.  303. 

■  J.  Mmier,  Physiology,  p.  903. 
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increase  of  force  is  attended  with  a  nearly  uniform  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  muscle.  The  explanation  of  this  by  Dr.  Carpenter*  is 
probably  correct; — that,  as  the  observations  of  Mr.  BoT?man  have 
clearly  shown,  there  must  be  a  considerable  displacement  of  the  con- 
stituents of  every  fibre  during  contraction,  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
that  the  greater  the  contraction  the  more  difficult  must  any  farther 
contraction  become.  ^^If,  between  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron 
attracted  by  it,  there  were  interposed  a  spongy  elastic  tissue,  the  iron 
would  cease  to  approach  the  magnet  at  a  point,  at  which  the  attraction 
of  the  magnet  would  be  balanced  by  the  force  needed  to  compress  still 
farther  the  intermediate  substance." 

We  have  a  number  of  feats  of  surprising  strength  on  record,  several 
of  which  have  been  collected  by  Sir  David  Brewster.*  Of  these,  the 
cases  of  John  Charles  Van  Eckeberg,  who  travelled  through  Europe 
under  the  appellation  of  Samson,  and  of  Thomas  Topham,  are  the 
most  authentic  and  extraordinary.  Dr.  Desaguliers  saw  Topham,  by 
the  strength  of  his  fingers,  roll  up  a  very  strong  and  large  pewter  dish. 
He  broke  seven  or  eight  short  and  strong  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe  with 
the  force  of  his  middle  finger,  having  laid  them  on  his  first  and  third 
fingers.  Having  thrust  under  his  garter  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco- 
pipe,  his  leg  being  bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  tendons  of  his 
hams  without  altering  the  flexure  of  his  knee.  He  broke  another  such 
bowl  between  his  first  and  second  fingers,  by  pressing  his  fingers  to- 
gether sideways.  He  lifted  a  table  six  feet  long — which  had  half  a 
hundred  weight  hanging  at  the  end  of  it — ^with  his  teeth,  and  held  it 
in  a  horizontal  position  for  a  considerable  time,  the  feet  of  the  table 
resting  against  his  knees.  He  took  an  iron  kitchen  poker,  about  a 
yard  long,  and  three  inches  in  circumference,  and,  holding  it  in  his 
right  hand,  he  struck  upon  his  bare  left  arm,  between  the  elbow  and 
wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  He  took  such 
another  poker,  and  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  the  middle 
aeainst  the  back  of  his  neck,  he  brought  both  ends  of  it  together  before 
him ;  and  afterwards  pulled  it  nearly  straight  again.  He  broke  a  rope 
about  two  inches  in  circumference,  which  was  in  part  wound  about  a 
cylinder  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  having  fastened  the  other  end  of 
it  to  straps  that  went  over  his  shoulders.  Lastly,  he  lifted  a  rolling- 
stone,  eight  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  with  his  hands  only,  standing 
in  a  frame  above  it,  and  taking  hold  of  a  chain  that  was  fastened  to  it. 

An  equally  remarkable  example  is  given  by  a  recent  well-known 
traveller^  as  having  been  witnessed  by  him  in  Paris.  In  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  a  large  coarse  French  woman  made  the  following  exhibition 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  spectators.  A  rough  block  of 
stone,  weighing  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  and  which  two  men 
could  barely  mt  from  the  ground,  was  fastened  round  with  several  turns 
of  rope.  The  lone  black  hair  of  the  woman,  which  was  divided  into 
seven  traces,  tightly  platted  and  fastened  at  the  end,  was  then  brought 

1  Homan  Physiology,  $  394,  LoncL,  1842. 

s  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  Amer.  edit^  p.  222,  New  York,  1832. 

*  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Travels  in  France,  Piedmont,  &c^  ii  63,  Lond.,  1849 
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down,  and  attached  to  tiiese  ropes,  whilst  the  woman  herself  bent  her 
head  back  towards  the  stone  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  of  the  traces 
being  fastened.  When  this  was  done,  she  slowly  rose  to  her  erect 
position,  lifting  the  stone  entirely  from  the  ground,  its  weight  being 
borne  by  the  seven  traces  of  her  hair,  and  the  pressure  resting  wholly 
on  her  scalp.  She  then  began  to  turn  herself  slowly  round,  swinging 
the  stone  just  fastened  to  her  hair,  until,  by  the  progressively  increas- 
ing motion,  she  twirled  round  as  rapidly  as  the  spinning  dervishes,  or 
an  opera  dancer  in  a  pirouette,  but  for  a, longer  period, — the  stone  all 
this  while  going  out  farther  and  farther  from  her  person  till  it  swung 
.  round  almost  horizontally,  and  with  a  velocity  that  made  it  fearful  to 
look  upon,  relaxing  gradually  from  the .  highest  point  of  motion  till  it 
rested  at  her  feet.  It  was  then  loosened  from  the  hair  and  the  cords ; 
and  her  next  feat  was  to  place  two  rush-bottomed  chairs  at  a  distance 
of  about  four  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  when  she  placed  her 
head  on  one,  and  her  heels  on  the  other,  thus  lying  horizontally  between 
the  two,  without  any  support  for  her  back  or  loins  in  the  centre,  and 
neither  her  head  nor  her  heels  being  more  than  six  inches  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  chairs.  Whilst  in  this  condition,  two  men  were  invited 
to4)ome  from  the  crowd  and  lift  up  the  stone,  so  as  to  place  it  on  her 
Btomach.  Two  persons  came  from  amongst  the  bystanders,  and  one  of 
them  not  being  a  strong  man,  they  were  unable  to  lift  it,  when  a  third 
came  to  their  assistance ;  but  not  till  after  at  least  twenty  persons  had 
tried  to  lift  the  stone  a  little  from  the  ground,  to  be  assur^  it  was  not 
hollow,  and  that  there  was  no  deception,  and  each  had  failed  to  lift  it  half 
an  inch  from  where  it  stood.  The  three  men,  however,  raised  it  up, 
and  placed  it  on  the  woman's  stomach,  as  she  lay  in  this  horizontal 
position;  when  another  person,  at  her  request,  placed  a  smaller  stone 
on  the  large  one,  and  with  a  heavy  iron  sledge-hammer  broke  it  into 
twenty  pieces.  AH  this  occupied  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  woman  evinced  no  appearance  of  shrinking ; 
and  in  conversing  with  her  after  she  rose  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  inconvenience  being  felt  by  her  from  the  exertion. 

That  much  depends  upon  physical  organization,  as  regards  the  foroe 
of  muscular  contraction,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  various  races  of  mankind.  On  our  own  continent,  numerous 
opportunities  have  occurred  for  witnessing  the  inferiority,  in  strength, 
of  the  aborigines  to  the  white  settlers.  P^ron*  took  with  him,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  one  of  Begnier*s  dynamometers,  which  indicate 
the  relative  force  of  men  and  animals.  He  directed  his  attention  to 
the  strength  of  the  arms  and  loins,  making  trial  on  several  individuals 
of  different  nations ;  twelve  natives  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land ;  seventeen 
of  New  Holland ;  fifty-six  of  the  island  of  Timor ;  seventeen  Frenchmen 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  fourteen  Englishmen  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales.     The  following  was  the  mean  result : — 

*  Voyage,  &c^  torn.  i.  chap.  xx.  p.  446;  and  t.  ii.  p.  461 ;  and  Lawrence^s  Lectures  on 
Physiology,  &c.,  p.  404,  Lond.,  1819. 
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STRSlfeTH 


Of  the  Ann*. 
Kilogrammes.^ 

Of  the  Loin*. 
Myriagrammts. 

50-6 

-      50-8 

10-2 

58-7 

11-6 

-      69-2 

15-2 

71-4 

16-3 

1.  Van  Diemen's  Land,        -  -  - 

2.  New  Holland,    •         -  -  .  - 

3.  Timor,      -  -  •  .  - 

4.  French,  -  .  -  -  - 

5.  £nglisfa,    -  -  -  -  - 

The  highest  numbers,  in  the  first  and  second  divisions,  were  respeot- 
iyely  60  and  62 ;  the  lowest  in  the  fifth,  63 ;  in  the  highest  83,  for  the 
strength  of  the  arms.  In  the  power  of  the  loins,  the  highest  amongst 
the  ifew  Hollanders  was  13 ;  the  lowest  of  the  English,  12*7.^ 

The  force  of  muscular  contraction  is  also  largely  increased  by  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  muscles.  Hence  the  utility  of  the  ancient  gym- 
nasia. In  early  times,  muscular  energy  commanded  respect  and  admira- 
tion. It  was  the  safeguard  of  individuals  and  families,  and  the  protection 
of  nations;  and  it  was  esteemed  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  encou- 
rage its  acquisition.  In  modern  times,  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
having  altered  the  system  of  warfare,  and  given  to  skill  the  superiority 
which  strength  communicated  in  personal  combats,  institutions  for  the 
developement  of  the  muscular  system  have  been  abandoned,  until  of 
comparatively  late  years.  They  afford  us  striking  examples  of  the  value 
of  muscular  exertion,  not  only  in  giving  energy  and  pliancy  to  the  frame, 
but  as  a  means  of  preserving  health. 

The  mean  effect  of  the  labour  of  an  active  man,  working  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  and  without  impediment,  is  usually  esti- 
mated to  be  Sufficient  to  raise  ten  pounds,  ten  feet  in  a  second  for  ten 
hours  in  a  day;  or  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  the  weight  of 
twelve  wine  gallons  of  water,  one  foot  in  a  second,  or  thirty-six  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  day;  or  three  millions,  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  gallons,  one  foot  in  a  day.  Dr. 
Desaguliers  affirms,  that  the  weakest  men  who  are  in  health,  and  not 
too  fat,  lift  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  the  strong- 
est of  ordinary  men  four  hundred  pounds.  Topham  lifted  eight  hun- 
dred. The  daily  work  of  a  horse  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
five  or  six  meb. 

In  insects,  the  force  of  muscular  contraction  appears  to  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  size  than  in  any  other  animals.  The  LiLcanus  eer- 
vu%  or  Stag  Beetle  has  been  known  to  gnaw  a  hole  of  an  inch  diameter 
in  the  side  of  an  iron  canister  in  which  it  had  been  confined,  and  many 
striking  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  given  hereafter  under  the  bead 
of  Fltinq. 

In  the  duration  of  muscular  contraction  we  notice  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles;  the  latter  being 
much  more  rapid  and  alternating.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the 

*  The  apprpxunate  yelue  of  a  kHogrammte  is  about  two  pounds  avoirdupois: — of  a  myria- 
gramme  about  twenty. 

*  See  Quetelet,  Snr  I'Homrae,  ko^  Paris,  1835,  or  English  edit,  by  Dr.  R.  Knox,  p.  67,  Edin- 
burgh,  1842.  Prof,  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  in  London  and  fxlinburgh  Phil.  Magazine,  for 
March,  1837,  p.  197^, and  in  Dunglison's  American  Med.  Intelligencer,  for  May  15,  1837, 
p.  74;  in  which  are  detailed  experiments  on  the  weight,  height,  and  strength  of  above  eight 
iinndred  individuals,  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Belgium. 
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voluntary  muscles,  when  excited  b^  another  stimulus  than  that  of  the 
will.  Contraction,  excited  bj  volition,  can  be  maintained .  for  a  con- 
siderable time :  of  this  we  have  examples  in  bearing  a  burden ;  the  act 
of  standing;  holding  the  arm  extended  from  the  body,  &c.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  sooner  or  later  exhausted; 
fatigue  is  experienced;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  them  rest;  the 
power  of  contractility,  however,  is  soon  resumed,  and  they  can  be  again 
put  in  action.  This  kw  of  intermission  in  muscular  action  appears 
absolute; — ^relaxation  being  followed  by  contraction,  in  every  organ, 
from  the  commencement  of  life  until  its  final  cessation.  The  inter- 
mission, has,  indeed,  by  many  physiologists,  been  held  to  prevail — to  a 
slight  extent  only,  it  is  true — during  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering continuous,  muscular  contraction.  In  proof  of  this,  they  cite 
the  fact,  that  when  we  put  the  tip  of  the  finger  into  the  meatus  audi- 
toriuB  extemus,  we  hear  a  kind  of  buzzing  or  humming,  which  does  not 
occur  when  an  inert  body  is  introduced.^  There  are,  however,  other 
actions  going  on  in  the  finger  besides  muscular  contraction ;  and  the 
buzzing  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  noise  made 
by  the  progression  of  fluids  in  the  vessels,  as  to  the  oscillations  of  mus- 
cular contraction  and  relaxation.  We  know  not,  in  truth,  whence  the 
sound  immediately  proceeds. 

In  the  velocity  of  muscular  contraction,  much  difference  exists,  accord- 
ing to  the  stimulus  which  sets  it  in  action.  If  we  apply  galvanism  to 
a  muscle,  we  find  the  contractions  ^t  first  exceedingly  rapid;  but  they 
become  progressively  feebler,  and  require  a  stronger  stimulus,  until 
their  irritability  appears  to  be  exhausted.  Irritating  the  nerve  in  these 
cases  is  found  to  produce  a  greater  effect,  than  when  the  stimulus  is 
applied  directly  to  the  muscle.  The  velocity  of  voluntary  contraction 
is,  of  course,  variable,  being  regulated  entirely  by  the  will.  We  have, 
in  various  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  remarkable  instances  of  this 
velocity.  The  motions  of  the  racer,  greyhound,  practised  runner,  the 
fingers  in  playing  on  musical  instruments — as  the  violin,  flute,  piano- 
forte,— and  in  writing;  of  the  voice  in  enunciation,  and  of  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs  in  striking,  leaping,  and  kicking,  convey  a  general 
notion  of  this  rapidity  of  contraction;  and  how  nicely,  in  many  cases, 
it  must  be  regulated  by  volition.  The  fleetest  race-horse  on  record  was 
capable  of  going,  for  a  short  distance,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  minute; 
yet  this  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  velocity  of  certain  birds, 
which  can,  with  facility,  wheel  round  and  round  the  most  rapid  racer  in 
circles  of  immense  diameters, — and  with  that  of  numerous  small  insects, 
which  accompany  us,  with  apparent  facility,  when  we  travel  with  great 
rapidity,  even  against  the  wind. 

It  has  frequently  excited  surprise,  how  the  migratory  birds  can  sup- 
port themselves  so  long  upon  the  wing  as  to  reach  the  country  of  their 
migration;  and,  at  the  same  time,  live  without  food  during  their  aerial 
voyage.  The  diflSculties  of  the  subject  have  impelled  many  to  deny 
the  &ct  of  their  migration,  and  excited  others  to  form  extravagant 
theories  to  account  for«the  preservation  of  the  birds  during  the  winter 

*■  WollastOD,  in  Philosoph.  Transact  for  1810,  p.  2. 
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months;  but  if  we  attend  to  their  exceasiye  velocity,  the  diflScnlties,  in 
a  great  measure,  vanish.  "Nothing,"  says  Wilson,*  "is  more  common 
in  Pennsylvania  than  to  see  large  flocks  of  the  bluebirds,  in  spring  and 
fall,  passing  at  considerable  heights  in  the  air, — from  the  south  in  the 
former,  from  the  north  in  the  latter  season.  The  Bermudas  are  said  to 
be  six  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent.  This  may 
seem  an  extraordinary  flight  for  so  small  a  bird ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
is  performed.  If  we  suppose  the  bluebird  to  fly  only  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  minute,  which  is  less  than  I  have  actually  ascertained  them  to 
do  over  land,  ten  or  twelve  hours  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
journey."  Montagu,  a  celebrated  ornithologist,  estimates  the  rapidity 
with  which  hawks  and  many  other  birds  occasionally  fly  to  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour ;  and  that  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour  is  certainly  not  beyond  a  fair  computation  for  the  continuance 
of  their  migration.  Major  Oartwright,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  found 
by  repeated  observations,  that  the  flight  of  the  eider  duck  is  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  miles  an  hour;  yet  it  has  not  been  esteemed  very  remarkable 
for  its  swiftness.  Sir  George  Cayley  computes  the  rate  of  flight  of  the 
common  crow  at  nearly  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Spallanzani  found 
that  of  the  swallow  about  ninety-two  miles  an  hour;  and  he  conjectures, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  swift  is  nearly  three  times  greater.  A  falcon 
belonging  to  Henry  lY.  of  France  escaped  from  Fontainbleau,  and  was 
in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  at  Malta, — a  distance  computed  to  be  not 
less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  making  a  velocity 
of  nearly  fifty-seven  miles  an  hour,  supposing  the  falcon  to  have  been 
on  the  wing  the  whole  time ;  but,  as  such  birds  never  fly  by  night,  if 
we  allow  the  day  to  have  been  at  the  longest,  his  flight  was  perhaps  at 
the  rate  of  seventy-five  miles  per  hour.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  as 
Montagu  observes,  that  it  had  either  so  many  hours  of  light  in  the 
twenty-four  to  perform  its  journey,  or  that  it  was  retaken  at  the  moment 
of  its  arrival.'  A  society  of  pigeon-fanciers  from  Antwerp  despatched 
ninety  pigeons  from  Paris,  the  first  of  which  returned  in  four  hours  and 
a  half,  at  a  rate  of  nearly  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  pigeons,  carried  from  Brussels  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
and  let  fly  from  London  on  July  19th,  at  a  quarter  before  nine  A.M., 
one  reached  Antwerp,  one  hundred  and  eighty-jsix  miles  distant,  at 
eighteen  minutes  past  two^  or  in  five  and  a  half  hours, — being  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  thirty-four  miles  an  hour.  In  another  case,  one  went 
from  London  to  Maestricht,  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  in  six  and  a 
quarter  hours.  In  January,  1831,  two  pigeons,  carried  from  Liskeard 
to  London,  were  let  loose  in  London.  One  reached  Liskeard,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  distant,  in  six  hours ;  the  other  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  more.^  There  is  an  instance  of  the  migratory  or  passenger 
pigeon — Columba  migratoria  of  Wilson — having  been  shot  in  Fifeshire, 
in  Scotland.  It  was  the  first  ever  seen  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  been 
forced  over,  it  was  imagined,  by  unusually  strong  westerly  gales.'* 

1  American  Ornithology,  ii.  178. 

«  Fleming's  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  ii.  42,  Edinb.,  1822. 

*  Turner's  History  of  the  World,  Amer.  edit,i.  259,  New  York,  1832. 

<  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1826. 
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The  velocity  of  the  contraction  of  the  mnscles  of  the  wings,  in  these 
rapid  flights,  is  incalculable.  The  possible  velocity,  in  any  case,  must 
be  greatly  dependent  upon  habit.  If othing  can  be  more  awkward  than 
the  first  attempts  at  writing,  drawing,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
or  performing  any  mechanical  process  in  the  arts ;  and  what  a  con- 
trast is  afforded  by  the  astonishing  celerity,  which  practice  never  fails 
to  confer,  in  any  one  of  those  varieties  of  muscular  contraction  !  In 
running,  leaping,  wrestling,  dancing,  or  any  other  motion  of  the  body, 
one  person  can  execute  with  facility  what  another,  with  equally  fovoar- 
able  original  powers,  cannot  effect,  because  he  has  not  previously  and  fre- 
quently made  the  attempt.  Prize-fighting  affords  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  muscular  velocity  and  precision  acquired  by  habit, — the  prac- 
tised boxer  being  able  to  inflict  his  blow  and  return  his  arm  to  the 
guard  so  quickly  as  almost  to  elude  the  sight.  By  considering  the  mus- 
cular motions,  employed  in  transporting  the  body  of  the  fleetest  horse, 
Haller  concluded,  that  the  elevation  of  the  leg  must  have  been  performed 
in  TT^yth  of  a  second.  He  calculates,  that  the  rectus  femorisy — the  large 
muscle  which  is  attached  to  the  knee-pan  and  extends  the  leg, — is  short- 
ened three  inches  in  the  ^th  of  a  second  in  the  most  rapid  movements 
of  man.  But,  he  adds,  the  quickest  motions  are  executed  by  the  mus- 
cles concerned  in  the  articulation  of  the  voice.  He  himself,  in  one 
experiment,  pronounced  fifteen  hundred  letters  in  a  minute ;  and  as  the 
relaxation  of  a  muscle  occupies  as  much  time  as  its  contraction,  the  con- 
traction of  a  muscle,  in  pronouncing  one  of  these  letters,  must  have  been 
executed  in  ^^^th  part  of  a  minute;  and  in  much  less  time  in  some 
letters,  which  require  repeated  contractions  of  the  same  muscle  or  mus- 
cles as  r.  If  the  tremors,  that  occur  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  let-  * 
ter,  be  estimated  at  ten,  the  muscles  concerned  in  it  must  have  con- 
tracted in  Haller's  experiment,  in  ^T^^^^th  part  of  a  minute.^  It  has 
been  calculated,  that  all  the  tones  of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable 
are  produced  by  a  variation  of  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  the 
length  of  the  vocal  cords  ;  and  that  in  man  the  variation  required  to 
pass  from  one  interval  to  another  will  not  be  more  than  t-^ti^I^  of  an 
inch.  These  cases  are,  however,  far  exceeded  hj  the  rapidity  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  wings  of  insects,  which  can  be  estimated  from  the  musi- 
cal tone  they  induce,  experiment  having  shown  the  number  of  vibrations 
required  to  produce  any  given  note.  The  vibrations  of  their  wings 
have  thus  been  found  to  amount  to  several  thousands  per  second. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  physiologists  and  metaphysicians, 
that  muscular  contraction  is  only  directed  by  volition  within  certain 
limits  of  velocity;  and  that  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  velocity  it  depends 
upon  habit.  The  effects  of  volition  have,  in  this  respect,  been  divided 
into  the  immediate  and  remote.  Of  the  fii^t  we  have  examples  in  the 
formation  of  certain  vocal  and  articulate  sounds ;  and  in  certain  mo- 
tions of  the  joints,  as  in  the  production  of  voice,  speech,  and  locomo- 
tion. In  the  second,  those  actions  are  included  which  we  conceive  to 
be  within  our  power,  but  in  which  we  think  of  the  end  to  be  obtained, 
without  attending  to  the  mechanical  means.    ^^  In  learning  a  language, 

*  Eleroenta  Pbysiologisp,  &c^  Ub.xi  2,  Lausan^  1757-1706. 
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for  example,"  says  Dr.  Bostock,'  "  we  begin  by  imitating  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words,  and  use  a  direct  effort  to  put  the  organs  of  speech 
in  the  proper  form.  By  degrees,  however,  we  become  familiar  with 
this  part  of  the  operation,  and  think  only  of  the  words  that  are  to  be 
employed,  or  even  the  meaning  that  is  to  be  conveyed  by  them.  In 
learning  music,  we  begin  by  imitating  particular  motions  of  the  fingers, 
but  at  length  the  fingers  are  disregarded,  and  we  only  consider  what 
isounds  will  follow  from  certain  notes,  without  thinking  of  the  mechani- 
cal way  in  which  the  notes  are  produced."  In  these,  however,  and  in 
all  other  cases  that  can  be  brought  forward,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  effect  can  be  produced  without  the  agency  of  volition,— obscure 
it  is  true,  but  still  in  action.  The  case  of  reading  is  often  assumed,  as 
confirming  the  view  that  invokes  habit ;  yet,  if  a  letter  be  inverted,  we 
immediately  detect  it ;  and  although,  by  habit,  we  may  have  acquired 
extreme  facility  in  playing  the  notes  of  a  rapid  musical  movement,  no 
doubt,  we  think,  ought  to  exist,  that  an  effort  of  volition  is  exerted  on 
each  note  composing  it, — inasmuch  as  there  is  no  natural  sequence  6f 
sounds;  and  hence  there  appears  no  cogent  reason,  why  one  should  follow 
rather  than  another,  unless  a*  controlling  effort  of  the  will  were  exerted. 
With  regard  to  the  extent  of  muscular  contraction,  this  must  of  course 
be  partly  regulated  by  volition;  but  it  is  also  greatly  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  greater  the  length,  of  course  the  greater 
the  decurtation  during  contraction.  We  shall  see,  likewise,  that  this 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  lever,  which  the  bone  forms,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  muscle  is  inserted  from  the  joint  or  fulcrum. 

Before  passing  to  the  examination  of  special  movements,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  certain  elementary  principles  of  mechanics, 
most  of  which  are  materially  concerned  in  every  explanation,  and  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  which  such  explanation  would,  of  course,  be 
obscure  or  unintelligible.  Were  we,  as  M.  Magendie*  has  remarked,  to 
investigate  narrowly  every  motion  of  the  body,  we  should  find  the  ap- 
plicability of  almost  all  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  them. 

If  we  take  a  rod  of  wood  or  metal,  of  uniform  matter  throughout, 
and  support  it  at  the  middle,  either  like  the  beam  of  a  balance,  or  on 
a  pointed  body,  we  find,  that  the  two  ends  accurately  p.  ^^g 
balance  each  other;  and  if  we  add  weights  at  corre- 
sponding parts  of  each  arm  of  the  beam,  that  is,  at  parts 
equidistant  from  the  point  of  suspension,  the  balance 
will  still  be  maintained.  The  point  by  which  the  beam 
is  suspended,  or  at  which  it  is  equilibrious,  is  called  its 
centre  qf  gravity;  and,  in  every  mass  of  matter,  there 
is  a  point  of  this  kind,  about  which  all  the  parts  balance 
or  are  equilibrious;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  all  a 
centre  of  gravity  or  inertia.  The  centre  of  gravity,  in 
a  mass  of  regular  form  and  uniform  substance,  as  in  the 
parallelograms.  Figs.  168  and  169,  is  easily  determined, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily  occupy  the  centre  c;  but 
in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  regards  density  or  CentreofGravity. 

>  PhjBiology,  edit  dt,  p.  774,  LodcL,  1836.  *  Pr^is,  &c.,  edit  cit,  I  276. 
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Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


form,  it  has  to  be  determined  by  rales  of  calculation,  to  be  found  in  all 
works  on  physics;  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  here. 

The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to  the  soil  on  which  the  body 
rests,  the  more  stable  is  the  equilibrium.  In  order  that  the  Figures 
168  and  169  shall  be  overturned  from  left  to  right, 
the  whole  mass  must  turn  upon  e  as  upon  a  pivot; 
the  centre  of  gravity  describing  the  curve  c  J,  and 
the  whole  mass  being  lifted  in  the  same  degree.  In 
Fig.  168,  the  curve  is  nearly  horizontal,  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  base  and  the  height  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  In  Fig.  169,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
base  is  broad  and  the  centre  of  gravity  low,  the 
curve  rises  considerably;  the  resistance  to  overturn- 
ing is  consequently  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  and  the  equilibrium  neceeearily  firm. 
The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  body  resting  upon  a  plane  is  such, 
that  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  shall  fall  within 
the  points  by  which  it  touches  the  plane.  This  per- 
pendicular is  called  vertical  line  or  line  of  direction^ 
being  that  in  which  it  tends  naturally  to  descend  to 
the  earth;  and  the  space  comprised  between  the  points 
by  which  the  body  touches  the  soil  is  called  b<Me  of 
sustentation.  We  can  now  understand,  why  a  wagon, 
loaded  with  heavy  ffoods,  may  pass  with  safety  along 
a  sloping  road;  whilst,  if  it  be  loaded  to  a  greater 
height  with  a  lighter  substance,  it  may  be  readily 
overturned.  When  the  wagon  is  loaded  with  metal, 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  low,  as  at  <?,  Fig.  170;  the 
vertical  line  c  p  falls  considerably  within  the  base  of 
siistentation;  and  the  centre  describes  a  rising  path; 
but  in  the  other  case  the  centre  is  thrown  higher,  to  a;  and  the  vertical 
line  falls  very  near  the  wheel,  or  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  consequently 
of  the  base,  whilst  the  centre  describes  a  falling  path. 

Of  two  hollow  columns,  formed  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 
matter,  and  of  the  same  height,  that  which  has  the  largest  cavity  will 
be  the  stronger;  and  of  two  columns  of  the  same  diameter^  but  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  the  higher  will  be  the  weaker. 

All  bodies  tend  to  continue  in  the.  state  of  motion  or  of  reyst,  so  as 
to  render  force  necessary  to  change  their  state.  This  property  is  called 
the  inertia  of  motion^  or  of  reit^  as  the  case  may  be.  When  a  carriage 
is  about  to  be  moved  by  horses,  considerable  effort  is  necessary  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  rest;  but  if  it  moves  with  velocity,  effort  is  required 
to  arrest  it,  or  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  motion.  We  can  thus  under- 
stand why,  if  a  horse  start  unexpectedly,  it  is  apt  to  get  rid  of  its 
burden;  and  why  an  unpractised  rider  is  projected  over  his  horse's  head 
if  it  stops  suddenly.  In  the  former  case,  the  inertia  of  rest  is  the 
cause  of  his  being  thrown ;  in  the  latter,  the  inertia  of  motion.  The 
danger  of  attempting  to  leap  from  a  carriage,  when  the  horses  have 
taken  fright,  is  thus  rendered  apparent.  The  traveller  has  acquired 
the  same  velocity  as  the  vehicle;  and  if  he  leaps  from  it,  he  is  thrown 
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to  the  ground  with  that  velocity;  thus  incurring  an  almost  certain  injury 
to  ayoid  one  remotely  contingent. 

The  f(yrce^  momentum^  or  qttantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is  measured 
by  the  velocity,  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of  matter.  A  cannon-ball, 
for  example,  may  be  rolled  so  gently  against  a  man's  leg,  as  not  even  to 
bruise  it;  but  if  it  be  projected  by  means  of  gunpowder,  it  may  mow 
down  a  dense  column  of  men,  or  penetrate  the  most  solid  substance. 
If  a  man  be  running,  and  strike  against  another  who  is  standing,  a 
certain  shock  is  received  by  both ;  but  if  both  be  running  in  opposite 
directions  with  the  same  velocity,  the  shock  will  be  doubled. 

The  subject  of  the  direction  of  forces  applies  to  most  cases  of  mus- 
cular movement.  Where  only  one  force  acts  upon  a  body,  the  body 
proceeds  in  the  direction  in  which  the^  force  is  exerted,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  bullet  fired  from  a  gun ;  but  if  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  it  at 
the  same  time,  the  direction  of  its  motion  will  be  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  direction  of  the  separate  forces.  This  course  is  called  the 
resulting  direetiony  that  is,  resulting  from  the 
composition  of  the  forces.    Let  us  suppose  two  Fig.  I7i. 

forces  a  T  and  6  T  in  Fig.  171,  acting'  upon 
Ihe  body  T,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ten- 
don of  a  muscle,  ana  the  two  forces  as  the 
power  developed  by  muscular  fibres  holding 
the  same  situation;  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
whether  they  act  together  or  in  succession. 
For  example,  if  the  force  a  T  is  sufficient  to 
draw  T  to  a,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
force  6  T  be  exerted  upon  it,  the  tendon  will 
be  at  Cy  the  place  towards  which  it  would  be^ 
drawn  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two 
forces  or  fibres.     If,  therefore,  we  complete 

the  figure,  by  drawing  a  c  equal  and  parallel  to  T  (,  and  c  b  equal  and 
parallel  to  a  T,  we  have  the  parallelogram  of  forces^  as  it  is  called,  of 
which  the  diagonal  shows  the  resultant  of  the  forces, 
and  the  course  of  the  body  on  which  they  act.  In 
the  case,  assumed  in  Fig.  171,  the  forces  are  equal. 
If  not,  the  parallelogram  may  result  as  in  Fig.  173; 
in  which  T  c  will,  again,  be  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  a  T  and  T  b,  or  we  may  have  the  arrangement 
in  Fig.  172. 

By  these  parallelograms,  we  are  enabled,  also,  to 
resolve  the  resultant  into  its  component  forces. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  desire  to  know  the  quan- 
tity of  force  in  the  resultant,  T  <?,  Fig.  171,  whi<5h  is  l 
capable  of  acting  in  the  directions  T  a  and  T  5;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  draw,  from  the  point  Cy  c  a 

5arallel  to  T  5,  and  c  b  parallel  to  T  a;  and  the  lines  Compoeitioiiof  Foroet. 
'  a  and  T  6,  cut  oflF  by  these,  will  l)e  the  forces  into 
which  it  may  be  resolved.    The  same  applies  to  Figs.  172  and  173,  and 
to  every  other  of  the  kind. 
Friction  is  the  resistance  necessary  to  be  overcome  in  making  one 
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b^dy  slide  orer  another;  and 

Fig.  173. 


Fig.  174. 
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Lever  of  the  first  kind. 


adherion  the  foroe^  which  wnitefl  two 
polished  bodies  when  applied  to 
each  other,  —  a  force,  which  is 
measured  by  the  perpendicular  ef- 
fort necessary  for  separating  the 
two  bodies.  The  more  polished  the 
surfaces  in  contact,  the  greater  is 
the  acUiesion,  and  the  kes  the  Mic- 
tion; so  that  where  the  object  is 
merely  to  facilitate  the  sliding  of 
one  surface  over  another,  it  will  be 
CouTK>8Uioii  of  Forces.  ^^^^  advantageous  to  make  the 

surfaces  polished,  or  to  put  a  liquid  between  them. 

A  beam  or  rod  of  any  kind,  resting  at  one  part  on  a  prop  or  support, 
which  thus  becomes  its  centre  of  motion,  is  a  lever.    The  ten  inch 

beam,  PW,  Fig.  174, 
is  a  lever,  of  which  F 
may  be  considered 
the  wop  or  fulcrum; 
P,  the  part  at  which 
ihe  power  is  applied, 
and  W,  the  point  of 
application  of  the 
weight  or  resistance. 
In  every  lever  we  distinguish  three  points; — the  fulcrumj  power,  soii, 
resistance;  and,  according  to  the  relative  position  of  these  points,  the 
lever  is  said  to  be  of  the  firsty  seeondy  or  third  kind.  In  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  resistance  and  power,  as  in  Fig. 
174;  F  being  the  fulcrum  on  which  the^beam  rests  and  turns;  P,  the 
power;  and  W,  the  weight  or  resistance.  We  have  numerous  familiar 
examples  of  this  lever; — the  ci^owbar  in  elevating  a  weight;  the  handle 
of  a  pump ;  a  pair  of  scales ;  a  steelyard,  &c.    A  lever  of  the  second 

kind  has  the  resist- 
ance W,  Fig.  175, 
between  the  power 
P  and  the  fulcrum 
F;  the  fulcrum  and 
power  occupying 
each  one  extremity. 
The  rudder  of  a  ship, 
a  wheelbarrow,  and 
nut-crackers,  are  varieties  of  this  kind  of  lever.  In  a  lever  of  the  third 
kindy  the  power  Pis  between  the  resistance  W,  and  the  fulcrum  F,  Fig* 
176;  the  r^istance  and  the  fulcrum  occupying  each  one  extremity  of 
the  lever.  In  the  last  two  levers,  the  weight  and  the  power  change 
places.  Tongs  and  shears  are  levers  of  this  kind ;  also,  a  long  ladder 
raised  against  a  wall  by  the  efforts  of  a  man:  here  the  fulcrum  is  at  the 
pmrt  of  the  ladder  which  rests  on  the  ground;  the  power  is  exited  bj 
the  man ;  and  the  resistance  is  the  ladder  above  him. 


Fig.  175. 


Lever  of  tbe  second  kind. 
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In  all  leTers  are  dutinguished) — the  arm  of  the  power  and  the  arm 
of  the  resistance.    The 

former  is  the  distance        '  ^»«- 1'^^ 

ooraprised  between  the 
power  and  the  ful- 
ctnm^  P  F,  Figs.  174, 
175^  and  176;  and 
the  latter  is  the  dia> 
tance  W  F,  or  that 
between  the  weight 
and       the      fulcrum. 

When,  in  the  lever  of  Leyer  of  the  third  kind. 

the  firet  kind,  the  ful- 
crum occupies  the  middle,  the  lever  is  said  to  have  equal  arms ;  but  if 
it  be  nearer  the  power  or  the  resistance,  it  is  said  to  be  a  lever  with 
unequal  arms. 

•  The  length  of  the  arm  of  the  lever  gives  more  or  less  advantage  to 
the  power,  or  the  resistanee,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind,  with  equal  arms,  oomplete  equilibrium  would  exist,  provided 
the  beam  were  alike  in  every  other  respect.  But  if  the  arm  of  the 
power  be  longer  than  that  of  the  resistance,  the  resistance  is  to  the 
power  as  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  power  is  to  that  of  the  arm  of 
the  resistance;  so  that  if  the  former  be  double  or  triple  the  latter,  the 
power  need  only  be  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  resistance,  in  order 
that  iike  two  forces  may  be  in  equilibrium.  A  reference  to  the  figures 
will  exhibit  this  in  a  clear  light.  The  three  •levers  are  all  presumed 
to  be  of  equal  substance  throughout,  and  to  be  ten  inches,  or  ten  feet, 
in  length.  The  arm  of  the  power,  in.  Fig.  174,  is  the  distance  P  F, 
equal  to  eight  of  those  divisions ;  whilst  that  of  the  resistance  is  W  F, 
equal  to  two  of  them.  The  advantage  of  the  former  over  the  latter  is, 
consequently,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  two,  or  as  four  to  one;  in 
other  words,  the  power  need  only  be  one-fourth  of  the  resistance,  in 
order  that  the  two  forces  may  be  equilibrious.  In  the  lever  of  the 
second  kind,  the  proportion  of  the  arm  P  F  of  the  power  is  to  that  of 
the  resistance,  W  F,  as  ten — the  whole  length  of  ^e  lever — to  two ; 
or  five  to  one ;  whilst,  in  the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  it  is  as  two  to 
ten,  or  as  one  to  five;  in  other  worda^  to  be  equilibrious,  the  power 
must  be  five  times  greater  than  the  resistance.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  in  the  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  arm  of  the  power  must  neces- 
sarily be  longer  than  that  of  the  resistance,  since  the  power  and  the 
fulcmm  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
lever ;  hence  this  kind  of  lever  must  idways  be  advantageous  to  the 
power;  whilst  the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  for  like  reasons,  must  always 
be  unfavourable  to  it,  seeing  that  the  arm  of  the  resistance  is  the 
whole  length  of  the  lever,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  greater  than  that 
of  the  power. 

It  can  now  be  understood  why  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  should  be 
most  favourable  for  equilibrium;  one  of  the  second  for  overcoming  re^ 
sistance;  and  one  of  the  third  for  rapidity  and  extent  of  motion:  for 
whilst,  in  Fig.  176,  the  power  is  moving  through  the  minute  arc  at  P, 
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in  order  that  the  lever  maj  assame  the  position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  F  w,  the  weight  or  resistance  is  moving  through  the  maeh 
more  considerable  space  W  w. 

The  direction  in  which  the  power  is  inserted  into  the  lever  likewise 
demands  notice.  When  perpendicular  to  the  lever,  it  acts  with  the 
greatest  advantage, — the  whole  of  the  force  developed  being  employed 
in  surmounting  the  resistance ;  whilst  if  inserted  obliquely  a  part  of 
the  force  is  employed  in  tending  to  move  the  lever  in  its  own  direc- 
tion; and  this  part  is  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  fulcrum*. 

Lastly:  the  general  principles  of  equilibrium  in  levers  consist  in 
this; — that  whatever  may  be  the  direction  in  which  the  power  and  re- 
sistance are  acting,  they  must  always  be  to  one  another  inversely  as 
the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  fulcrum  to  their  lines  of  direction. 
In  Fig.  176,  for  example,  the  Kne  of  direction  of  the  upper  weight  is 
W  fv;  that  of  the  power  P  p;  and,  to  keep  the  lever  in  equilibrium  in 
this  position,  the  forces  must  be  to  one  another  inversely  as  F  ti^  to  F  p. 

In  applying  these  mechanical  principles  to  the  illustration  of  muscn- 
lar  motion,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  regard  each  movable  bone  as  a 
lever,  whose  fulcrum  or  centime  of  naotion  is  in  its  joint ;  the  power  at 
the  insertion  of  the  muscle;  and  the  resistance  in  its  own  weight  and 
that  of  the  parts  which  it  supporj^.  In  different  parts  of  the  skeleton 
we  find  the  three  kinds  of  levers.  Each  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back 
forms,  with  the  one  immediately  beiieath  it,  a  lever  of  the  first  kind, — 
the  fulcrum  beiujg  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra.  The  foot,  when  we  stand  upon  the  toe,  is  a 
lever  of  the  second  kind, — the  fulctum  being  in  the  part  of  the  toes 
resting  upon  the  soil ;  the  power  in  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  heel, 
and  the  resistance  in  the  ankle-joint,  on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  rests.  Of  levers  of  the  third  kind  we  have  numerous  instances ; 
of  which  the  deltoid,  to  be  described  presently,  is  one.  In  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  applicability  of  the  principle,  laid  down  regarding  the 
arms  of  the  lever,  Jcc,  is  seen,  and  we  find,  that,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  the  power  is  inserted  into  the  lever  so  near  to  the  fulcrum,  that 
considerable  force  must  be  exerted  to  raise  an  inconsiderable  weight ; — 

!  that  so  far,  consequently,  mechanical  disadvantage  results;  but  such 

disadvantage  enters  into  the  economy  of  nature,  and  is  attended 
with  so  many  valuable  concomitants  as  to  compensate  richly  for  the 
expense  of  power.  Some  of  these  causes,  that  tend  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  forces,  we  shall  first  consider,  and  afterwards  attempt  to 
show  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  and  inmilar  arrangements  in 
effecting  the  wonderful,  complicate  operations  of  the  muscular  system. 
In  elucidation  of  this  subject,  we  may  take,  with  Haller,^  the  case  of 
the  deltoid — the  large  muscle,  which  constitutes  the  ff eshy  mass  on  the 

I  top  of  the  arm,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  raise  the  upper  extremity. 

f  Let  W  F,  Fig.  177,  represent  the  os  humeri,  with  a  weight  W  at  the 

elbow,  to  be  raised  by  the  deltoid  D.  The  fulcrum  F  is  necessarily, 
in  this  case,  in  the  shoulder  joint;  and  the  muscle  D  is  inserted  much 


*  Elementa  Pbjrsiolosise,  lib.  xi.  2. 
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Fig.  177. 


nearer  to  the  fulcrum  than  to  the  end  of  the  bone  on  which  the  weight 
rests;  the  arm  of  the  power  P  F, — (supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  it 
is  acting  at  this  part  with  every  advantage,  which  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently it  is  not,) — is,  consequently, 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  resist- 
ance W  F,  which,  as  in  all  levers  of 
the  third  kind,  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  lever*  In  estimating 
the  effect  from  this  cause  alone  upon 
the  power  to  be  exerted  by  the  del- 
toid, we  may  suppose,  that  the  arm 
of  the  power  is  to  that  of  the  resist- 
ance as  1  to  3; — the  deltoid  being 
inserted  into  the  humerus  about  one- 
third  down.  Now*,  if  we  raise  a 
weight  of  fifty-five  pounds  in  this  way,  and  add  five  pounds  for  the 
weight  of  the  limb— (which  may  be  conceived  to  act^  entirely  at  the 
end  of  the  bone  J — the  power,  which  the  deltoid  must  exert  to  produce 
the  effect,  is  equal  not  to  dixty  pounds,  but  to  three  times  sixty  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

Fig.  178. 


Action  of  the  Deltoid. 


Action  of  the  Deltoid. 
A.  The  scapula.    B.  The  os  humeri.    0.  The  deltoid. 

Figures  177  and  178  exhibit  the  disadvantages  of  the  deltoid,  so  far 
as  regards  the  place  of  its  insertion  into  the  lever;  but  many  muscles 
have  insertions  much  less  favourable  than  it.  The  biceps,  D,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Fig.  179,— the  muscle  which  bends  the  forearm  on  the  arm, — is 
attached  to  the  forearm  ten  times  nearer  the  elbow-joint  or  fulcrum 
than  to  the  extremity  of  the  lever ;  and  if  we  apply  the  argument  to 
it, — supposing  the  weight. of  the  globe,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  be 
fifty-five  pounds  and  the  weight  of  the  limb  five  pounds, — it  would 
have  to  act  with  a  force  equal  to  sixty  times  ten,  ct  six  hundred  pounds, 
to  raise  the  weight.  ^ 

Muscles,  again,  are  attached  to  the  bones  at  unfavourable  angles. 
If  they  were  inserted  at  right  angles  in  the  direction  P  jP,  Fig.  177, 
the  whole  power  would  be  effectually  applied  in  moving  the  limb.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  muscle  were  parallel  to  the  bone,  the  resistance 
would  be  infinite,  and  no  effect  could  result.     In  the  animal  it  rarely 
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happens,  that  the  muscle  is  inserted  at  the  most  fayonrable  angle:  it  is 
generally  much  smaller  than  a  right  angle.  Reverting  to  the  deltoid, 
this  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  humerus  at  an  angle  of  about  ten  de- 


Fig.  179. 


A.  The  (M  btuneri.     B.  The  nlni^. 


Action  of  the  Biceps. 

C.  The  radine.    D.  The  bkept. 
into  the  radius. 


E.  iBMrtioB  of  the  bioepf 


Fig.  180. 


grees.  Now,  a  power  acting  obliquely  upon'  a  lever,  is  td  one  acting 
perpendicularly,  as  the  sine  of  iijclination,  represented  by  the  dotted 
line  F  s.  Fig.  177^  to  the  whole  sine  P  P.  In  the  case  of  the  ^eltoid, 
the  proportion  is  as  1,736,482  to  10,000,000.  Wherefore,  if  the 
muscle  had  to  contract  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
owing  to  the  disadvantage  of  its  insertion  near  the  fulcrum,  it  would 
have,  from  the  two  causes  combined,  to  exert  a  force  equal  to  1,058 
pounds. 

Again,  the  direction  in  which  the  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  tendon 
has  great  influence  on  the  power  developed  by  the  muscle.  There  are 
few  straight  muscles,  in  which  all  the  fibres  have  the  same  direction  as 

the  tendon.     Fig.  180  will  exhibit  the 
loss  of  power,  which  the  fibres  must 
sustain  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of 
insertion.     The  fibre  t  F  would,  of 
course,  exert  its  whole  force  upon  the 
tendon,  whilst  the  fibre  t  90°,  by  its 
contraction,  would  merely  displace  the 
tendon.     Now,  the  force  exerted  is, 
in  such  cftse,  to  the  effective  force, — 
that  is,  to  that  which  acts  in  moving 
the  limb, — as  the  whole  sine  f  F  is  to 
the  sines  of  the  angles  at  which  the 
fibres  join  the  tendon  represented  by 
the  dotted  lines.     Borelli  and  Sturm 
have  calculated  these  proportions  as 
follows:— At  an  angle  of  80°,  they  are  as  100  to  87;  at  45°  as  100  to 
70;  at  26°  as  100  to  89;  at  14°  as  lOO  to  97;  and  at  8°  as  100  to  99. 
The  largest  angle,  formed  by  the  outer  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  is  esti- 
mated by  Haller  at  80°:  the  smallest  about  8°.     If  this  disadvantage 
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be  taken  into  acconnt^  the  deltoid  will  have  to  contract  with  a  force 
eqnal  to  1,284  pounds,  to  raise  fifty-five  pounds  at  the  elbow.  It  is 
farther  contended  by  Borelli,'  Sturm,  and  Haller,  that  the  force  of  the 
moecle,  as  estimated  in  the  preceding  calculations,  must  be  doubled, 
seeing  that  it  has  to  exert  as  much  force  in  resisting  the  bone  which 
affords  a  fixed  point  at  one  extremity,  as  in  elevating  the  weight  at  the 
other.  This  estimate,  if  admitted,  would  elevate  the  force,  to  be  exerted 
by  the  deltoid  in  raising  the  fifty  pounds,  to  2,568  pounds.  Lastly: 
Much  force  is  spent  when  a  muscle  passes  over  many  joints ;  antagonist 
muscles  must,  lUcewise,  exert  ah  influence  of  the  kind,  consuming  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  force  developed  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  arrangements  that  augment  the  power 
developed  by  muscles  ;t— as  the  thick  articular  extremities  of  bones;  the 
patella  and  sesamoid  bones  in  general ;  all  of  which  enlarge  the  angle, 
at  which  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  bone  or  lever.  The  projecting 
processes  for  muscular  attachments,  as  the  trochanters,  protuberance 
(ji  the  OS  calcis,  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  &c.,  augment  the 
arm  of  the  lever,  and  are  thus  inservient  to  a  like  valuable  purpose. 
The  smoothness  of  the  articular,  surfaces  of  bones, -^tipped,  as  they  are, 
with  cartilage, — and  the  synovia,  which  lubricates  the  joints,  by  dimin- 
ishing friction,  as  well  as  the  bursae  mucosae,  which  are  interposed  wher- 
ever there  is  much  pressure  or  friction,  also  aids  the  power.  Trochleas  or 
pulleys  act  only  in  directing  the  force,  without  augmenting  its  amount ; 
amd  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  bony  canals  and  tendinous  sheaths,  by 
which  the  tendona  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  passing  to  the  fingers 
and  toes,  are  kept  in  their  proper  course.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that,  as  regards  the  effort  to  be  exerted  by  muscles,  it  must,  in  almost 
all  cases^  be  much  greater  than  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The 
very  fact  of  the  lever  of  the  third  kind  being  that  which  prevails  in  our 
movements  shows  this.  The  mere  mechanician  has  conceived  this  to  be 
an  unwise  construction:  .and  that  there  is  a  needless  expense  of  force 
for  the  attainment  of  a  determinate  end.  In  all  cases  we  find,  that  the 
expense  of  power  has  been  but  |ittle  regarded  in  the  construction  of  the 
frame ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  have  been.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  i^  under  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, and  that,  within  certain  limits^  the  force,  to  be  employed,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  influx  sent  by  it  into  the  muscle.  The  great  object  in  the 
formation  of  the  body  appears  to  have  been — to  unite  symmetry  and 
convenience  with  the  attMnment  of  great  velocity  and  extent  of  motion, 
so  that  whilst  the  power  is  moving  through  a  small  space,  the  weight 
or  resistance  shall  move  rapidly  through  one  more  extensive.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  these  respects,  the  lever  of  the  third  kind  is  most  fitting. 
With  the  others  less  power  might  be  required ;  but  there  would  be  less 
extent  of  motion  and  velocity,  whilst  the  symmetry  and  convenience  of 
the  body  would  be  destroyed.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  Fig.  179, 
the  bieep» — instead  of  being  inserted  at  E,  near  the  elbow — had  passed 
on  to  the  wrist,— or,  to  simplify  the  matter,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
member;  it  would  assuredly  have  acted  with  more  force— the  lever 
having  been  changed  into  one  of  the  second  kind, — but  the  hand  would 
have  lost  that  velocity  and  extent  of  motion,  which  are  so  important  to 
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Tendon  of  the  Great  Toe.* 
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it;  and  the  course  of  the  mus- 
cle would  have  been  so  modi- 
fied as  to  convert  the  conve- 
nient and  symmetrical  mem- 
ber into  a  cumbrous,  webbed 
instrument,  badly  adapted  for 
the  multitiidinous  purposes  to 
which  it  has  to  be  applied. 

The  same  effect  results,  as 
Sir  Charles  BelP  has  remark- 
ed, from  the  course  of  ten- 
dons and  their  confinement  by 
sheaths,  strengthened  by  liga- 
ments/ If  the  tendon  A^  Fig. 
181,  took  the  shortest  course 
to  its  termination  at  B,  it 
would  draw  up  the  toe  with  more  force ;  but  the  toe  would  lose  its 
velocity  of  movement. 

To  favour  this  velocity,  we  find  that  the  majority  of  muscles  are  in- 
serted obliquely  into 
Fig.  182.  their  levers,  and  the 

Cr  J&  %L  fibres  into  the  ten- 

dons. By  this  ar- 
rangement, as  we 
have  proved,  consi- 
derable loss  of  power 
results;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases, 
the  motion  is  effected 
by  a  less  degree  of 
decurtation  tnan  if 
the  muscles  were  straight.  Let  A  B  and  C  D,  Figs.  182  and  188,  be 
parts  of  two  ribs  that  are  parallel,  and  continue  parallel  till  brought 
into  contact  by  the  action. of  the  straight  muscle  E  F  ;  or  by  that  of  the 
oblique  muscles  F  G  and  F  H.     Now  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  point 

£  comes  in  contact 
^^-  ^^^-  with  F,  the  length 

of  the  straight  mus- 
cle E  F  must  be 
null ;  whilst  that  of 
the 'oblique  muscles 
will  only  have  expe- 
rienced a  decurta- 
tion equal  to  G  j^ 
andHA,  Fig.  182; 
and  to  F^  and  FA, 
Fig.  188.  It  is 
clear,  also,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  straight  muscles  can  never  so  con- 

I  Animal  Medianict,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  27,  Lonci,  1829. 
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tract  as  to  admit  of  a  close  approximatioii  of  the  ribs;  whilst  the 
oblique  muscles  will  admit  of  this  to  a  much  greater  extent.  We  can, 
therefore,  understand,  why  the  intercostal  muscles  pass  obliquely  fronr 
one  rib  to  another,  as  at  D  and  B  G,  Fig.  184,  instead  of  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  two  ribs  as  at  A- 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which   a  straight   muscle  may  pass^ 
between  two  parallel  ribs,  and  carry  them  through  a  given  space,  with 
less  decurtation  of  fibres,  than  any  oblique  muscle,  which  has  the  same 
origin ;  but  is  inserted  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  Fig.  1 84. 

and  acts  through  the  medium  of  a 
longer  lever.  Moreover,  a  mus- 
cle, with  a  less  degree  of  obliquity, 
may  be  so  situate  as  to  carry  the 
bones  through  a  given  space,  with 
a  less  decurtation  of.  fibres  than 
any  other  muscle  having  the  same 
origin  but  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  obliquity.  Suppose  A  B  and  C  D,  Fig.  185,  to  be  two 
parallel  ribs,  of  which  A  B  is  movable  about  A  as  a  centre  ;  and  sup- 
pose it  to  be  brought    . 

by  the  action  of  the  Fig.  i85. 

straight  muscle  E  F, 
and  of  the  oblique 
muscles  £  G  and  £ 
H,  into  the  position 
A/.  The  points  of 
insertion  of  the  mus- 
cles will  now  be  at  a, 
tf^and  e,  after  having 
traversed  the  spacei^ 
F  a,  G  I?,  and  Re. 
If  we  now,  from  the  point  E,  as  a  centre,  describe  the  arcs  e  b  and  e  d; 
the  spaces  d  H  and  b  G  will  indicate  the  degree  of  decurtation,  which 
the  oblique  muscles  have  experienced,  and  a  F  that  of  th^  straight  mus- 
cle. This  figure  also  shows,  that  when  the  muscles  change  the  relative 
position  of  any  two  bones,  they  at  the  dame  time  change  the  direction 
of  their  own  action,  and  vary  their  lever.  When  the  rib  A  B  is  brought 
into  the  position  A/,  the  muscles  £  G  and  E  H,  by  being  brought 
down  to  e  and  «,  have  assumed  the  positions  E  c  and  E  «;  and  have,  con- 
sequently, changed  their  length,  situation,  obliquity,  and  leverage. 

Again,  of  the  muscles,  which  are  attached  to  ribs  that  are  parallel, 
equally  movable,  and  situate  at  right  apgles  to  the  spine,  those  which 
pass  perpendicularly  from  one  rib  to  the  other  will  act  upon  each  with 
equal  leve^ge;  and  each  will  approach  the  other  with  the  same  velo- 
city; whilisi  those  that  pass  obliquely  from  one  to  the  other,  will  make 
them  approach  with  different  velocities; — a  priiiciple  which  is  strikingly 
applicable  to  the  intercostal  muscles.  Let  us  suppose  A  B  and  G  D, 
Fig.  186,  to  be  two  parallel  ribs,  articulated  with  the  spine  at  A  and 
Gy  and  equally  movable  on  these  centres  of  motion.    Let  D  B  repre- 
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Fig.  186.  gent  a  straight  mus- 

cle, passing  directly 
from  the  one  rib  to 
the  other;  and  D  E 
an  oblique  muscle. 
The  levers  or©  B, 
according  to  the 
mechanical  princi- 
ples laid  down,  will 
be  A  B  and  C  D,  per- 
pendiculars drawn 
from  the  centres  of 
motion  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  power.  These  levers  being  pa- 
rallel are  of  course  equal;  but  the  levers  of  D  E  will  be  C  F  and  A  G, 
— also  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centres  of  motion  to  the  line  of 

direction  of  the  power. 
Fig.  187.  These  levers  are  of  dif- 

ferent lengths;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  muscle 
must  act  with^  different 
degrees  of  force  on  the 
two  ribs;  so  that  it  will 
cause  G  D,  on  which  it 
acts  with  the  longest 
lever,  to  approach  A  B 
faster  than  it  makes  the 
latter  approach  the  for- 
mer,— in  the  J^tio  of  C 
ff  to  A  C,  or  with-  three 
times  the  velocity. 
Action  of  Biceps.  In '  all    muscular  mo- 

tioi^,  the  levers  of  the 
power  and  resistance  are  undergoing  variations;  so  that  the  de^ee 
of  power,  necessary  to  be  developed  in  one  position  of  the  membw, 
may  be  much  less  than  in  another.  The  case  of  the  biceps  already 
referred  to,  elucidates  this*  Let  E  C,  Fig.  187,  represent  the  os 
humeri;  E  A  the  forearm;  E  the  elbow-joint;  W,  a  weight  or  resist- 
ance hung  at  the  wrist,  and  D  the  biceps  muscle,  inserted  at  (,  a 
i;enth  of  the  distance  down  the  forearm.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  force, 
necessary  for  bending  the  arm,  must  be  much  greater  when  it  is  in  the 
position  A  E  than  in  that  of  E  a.  The  lever  of  the  resistance,  in  the 
former  case,  is  the  whole  length  of  the  forearm;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the, fulcrum  to  the, line  of  direction  of  the 
weight  W;  but,  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  <s,  the  lever  of  the  resistance 
is  no  longer  E  A,  but  E  H:  but  not  only  is  the  lever  of  the  resistance 
shortened;  that  of  the  power  is  augmented.  The  leaver  of  the  biceps, 
when  the  forearm  is  horizontal,  is  the  dotted  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  fulcrum  at  the  elbow  to  the  line  of  direction  of  tiie  muscle;  but 
when  the  forearm  is  bent  to  the  position  E  a,  the  disposition  of  the 
muscle  is  also  modified.    It  assumes  the  position  oconpied  by  the  dotted 
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Fig.  188. 


.A^ 


line,  which  is  farther  distant  from  the  fulcrum ;  and  the  lever  of  the 
power  is  consequently  increased.  In  this  case,  then,  of  the  action  of  the 
biceps,  in  proportion  as  we  raise  the  arm,  the  mechanical  disadvantages 
become  less  and  less;  the  lever  of  the  power  increasing,  whilst  that  of 
the  resistance  diminishes. 

In  many  of  the  changes  of  position  of  a  body,  whilst  a  bone  is  turn- 
ing upon  its  centre  of  motion,  the  centre  itself  is  often  describing  a 
curve  at  the  same  time.  In  Fig.  188,  let  A 
B  represent  the  foot,  B  0  the  tibia,  0  D  the 
thigh-bone,  and  D  £  the  trunk;  and  let  us 
suppose  it  is  required  to  bring  the  body  to 
the  erect  position  B  F;  so  that  B  0  shall  cor- 
respond to  B  G,  C  D  to  a  I,  and  D  E  to  I 
F.  The  point  C  will  describe  the  curve  C  G; 
and,  whilst  it  is  accomplishing  this,  the  point 
D  is  likewise  moving ;  so  that  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  describing  the  curve  D  H,  which  it 
would  do,  were  the  centre  of  motion  C  fixed, 
proceeds  along  the  curve  D  I:  the  point  £, 
again,  is  subjected  to  the  like  influence;  and 
instead  of  describing  the  curve  E  K,  which  it 
would  do  if  the  centre  D  were  fixed,  rises 
along  E  P.         , 

The  motions  produced  by  the  muscles  may 
be  efither  simple  or  compound.  The  simple 
muscles  adroit  of  variety ;  some  being  straight, 
composed  of  parallel  fasciculi ;  others  reflected 
in  their  course,  and  others,  again,  «re  circu- 
lar. In  the  straight  muscles,  each  fibre,  by 
its.  contraction,  draws  the  tendon  *in  its  own 
direction;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to 
bring  it  towards  the  centre  of  the  muscle. 

whole  contractile  effort  is  concentrated  on  the  tendon,  in  consequence 
of  the  course  of  the  fibres  being  parallel  to  that  of  the  tendon.  In 
most  of  the  broad  muscles,  on  the  'other  hand,,  as  the  attachments  at 
both  extremities  are  usually  at  different  points,  all  the  fibres  do  not 
concur  in  one  effort.  Different  sets  of  fibres  may  have  a  very  different 
action  from  others,  and  are  capable  of  being  thrown  separately  into  con- 
traction. The  ordinary  direction  in  which  a  muscle  acts  is  from  its  ten- 
dinous, back  to  its  aponeurotic,  attachment, — -that  is,  from  the  movable 
to  the  more  fixed  part ;  and,  in  a  straight  muscle,  this  direction  can  be 
accurately  appreciated.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
muscle  can  act  in  an  inverse  direction  also. 

When  the  whole  of  the  fibres  composing  a  broad  muscle  are  brought 
to  act  on  the  tendon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deltoid,  we  find,  by  the  com- 
position of  forces,  that  the  middle  line  of  direction  must  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  their  line  of  action.  A  part,  however,  may 
act  and  carry  the  arm  upwards  and  outwards ;  whilst  the  opposite  fibres 
may  move  it  upwards  and  inwards. 

Where  a  muscle  is  reflected,  like  the  stqf^erior  oblique  of  the  eyo,  ai.d 


Combined  Muscular  Movements 
in  Rising. 

In  a  long  muscle,  the 
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the  peronei  muscles, — the  line  of  motion  will  be  from  the  insertion  to 
the  point  of  reflection;  precisely  as  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  raises 
the  weight  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  weight  to  tne  pulley. 

The  circular  muscles,  which  have  no  precise  origin  or  insertion,  are 
inservient  to  the  contraction  of  the  apertures  around  which  they  are 
placed. 

In  executing  the  complex  movements  of  any  part  of  the  frame,  a 
combination  of  the  action  of  the  different  muscles  attached  to  the  part, 
generally  occurs, — rendering  the  process  one  of  a  complicated  charac- 
ter. This,  if  no  other  cause  existed,  would  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  calculate  the  precise  degree  of  forc^,  which  particular  muscles,  alone 
or  in  combination,  are  capable  of  exerting.  The  mathematical  physi- 
ologists made  multifarious  attempts  in  this  direction;  but  their  con- 
clusions were  discrepant.  When  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  force,  capa- 
ble of  being  exerted  by  any  muscle,  is  dependent  upon  the  proper 
organization  of  the  muscle,  and  likewise  upon  the  degree  of  energy  of 
the  brain,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  all  attempts  of  the  kind  must  be 
futile.  We  can  determine  with  nicety  the  effect  of  which  the  parts  are 
capable,  supposing  them  inanimate  structures.  We-  can  calculate  the 
disadvantages,  caused  by  the  insertion  of  the  power  near  the  fulcrum ; 
by  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  power,  &o. ;  but  we  have 
not  the  slightest  data  for  estimating  the  effect  produced  by  the  nervous 
influx, — by  that  mysterious  process,  which  generates  a  new  force,  and 
infuses  it  into  the  muscles,  in  a  manner  s6  unlike  that  in  which  the 
ordinary  mechanical  powers  are  exerted.  The  data  necessary  for  such 
a  calculation  would  be  the  precise  influx  from  the  brain, — the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscle, — the  mechanical  influenqes^  dependent  on  the 
straight  or  oblique  direction  of  the  fibres  composing  it^  as  regards  t^e 
tendon, — the  perpendicular  or  oblique  direction  in  which  the  tendon  is 
attached  to  the  bone, — the  particular  variety  of  lever, — the  length  of 
the  arm  of  the  power  and  that  of  th^  resistance, — the  loss  sustained 
from  friction,  and  the  diminution  of  such  loss  caused  by  the  cartilages 
that  tip  the  bones,  and  by  the  synovia,  &c.— data,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attain;  and  hence  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  impracticable. 

One  great  source  of  the  combination  of  muscular  motions  is  the 
necessity  for  rendering  one  of  the  attachments  fixed,  in  order  that  the 
full  force  may  be  developed  on  the  other.  In  but  few  of  the  muscles 
is  the  part,  whence  the  muscle  originates,  steady.  To  these  few,  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  which  arise  from  the  inper  part  of  the  orbit  and 
pass  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  organ,  belong.  To  show  how  dis- 
tant muscles  may  be  concerned  in  this  fi:(ation  of  one  end  of  a  muscle, 
when  it  is  excited  to  the  developement  of  plenary  power,  we  may  take 
the  case  of  the  deltoid,  which  arises  from  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  os  humeri :  but  the  scapula  and  clavidle,  themselves, 
are  not  entirely  fixed ;  and,  accordingly,  if  the  deltoid  were  to  contract 
alone,  it  would  draw  down  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  as  well  as  elevate 
the  humerus.  If,  therefore,  it  be  important  to  produce  the  latter  effect 
Only,  the  scapula  and  clavicle  must  be  fixed  by  appropriate  muscles; 
as  by  the  rhomboidei,  trapezius,  &;c.  These  muscles,  however,  arise 
from  various  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  which  are  themselves  movable.    It 
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becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  neck  should  be  fixed  by  it0 
extensors,  which  arise  from  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions.  By  the 
united  action  of  all  these  muscles,  the  deltoid  is  able  to  exert  its  full 
effect  in  eleyating  the  humerus.  But  the  deltoid,  like  other  muscles, 
is  capable  of  acting  inyersely;  as  ip  the  case  of  a  person  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  attemptmg  to  raise  himself  by  laying'  hold  of  any  object 
above  him.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  thus  rendered' firm,  and  the 
deltoid  now  contracts  from  cfrigin  to  insertion,  and,  consequently,  ele- 
vates the  scapula  and  clavicle.  Again,  if  a  person,  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  endeavours  to  bend  the  head  forwards,  the  recti  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  are  firmly  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  sternum, 
whence  the  stemo^cleido-mastoidei  muscles  in  part  arise,  which  can 
then  exert  their  full  power  in  bending  the  neck  forwards.  These 
instances  will  be  su£Scient  to  exemplify  the  mode  in  which  muscular 
motions  are  combined.  The  same  principle  prevails  over  the  whole 
body;  and  where  a  greater  number  of  parts  has  to  be  moved,  the  case 
must,  necessarily,  be  more  complex. 

When  a  part,  movable  in  various  directions,  is  drawn  towards  any 
point,  it  must  be  rendered'  steady,  and  be  prevented  from  deviating,  by 
the  muscles  on  each  side ;  and  the  extent  of  its  motion  may  be  partly 
regulated  by  the  action  of  antagonist  muscles.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
that  the  head  is  inclined  forwards,  there  must  be  muscles  not  only  to 
move  it  in  that  direction,  but  also  to  prevent  it  from  inclining  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  to  limit  the  motion  forwards ;  although  doubt  may 
arise,  whether  this  be  not  entirely  effected  by  the  nervous  influx  sent 
by  volition  to  the  flexors  of  the  head.  Hence,  some  anatomists  have 
considered,  that  there  must,  in  these  cases,  be  movers,  directors,  and 
moderators. 

In  sleep,  the  muscles  are  perhaps  in  the  most  complete  state  of  re- 
laitation;  and,  accordingly,  this  condition  has  been  invoked,  as  affording 
evidence  of  the  coiiiparative  preponderance  of  particular  antagonizing 
muscles, — flexors  and  extensors,  for  example.  In  perfect  sleep,  when 
no  volition  is  exercised  over  the  muscles,  the  body  reposes  in  a  state  of 
semiflexion, — which  seems  to  show,  that  the  flexor  muscles  have  slightly 
the  advantage  over  the  extensors.  M.  Bicherand^  has  assigned  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  this  preponderance.  First.  The  number  of  flexors  is 
greater  than  that  of  extensors.  Secondly.  The  fibres,  composing  them, 
are  more  numerous  and  longer: — take,  for  example,  the  sartorius,  gra- 
cilis, semi-tendinosus,  semi-membranosus,  and  biceps,  which  are  flexors 
of  the  leg,  and  the  rectus  and  triceps  cruris,  which  are  its  extensors. 
Thirdly.  Their  insertion  is  nearer  the  resistance  and  farther  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  which  adds  to  their  force.  Fourthh/.  Their  insertion 
into  the  bones  is  at  a  larger  angle,  and  nearer  the  perpendicular;  and 
Fifthly.  Their  arrangement  is  such,  that  the  continuation  of  the  move- 
ment of  flexion  renders  them  perpendicular  to  the  bones  to  be  moved. 
The  explanation,  afforded  by  M.  Richerand,  applies,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  case  he  has  selected;  but  there,  are  many  exceptions  to  it.     The 

*  Recueil  des  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  M^dicale  de  Paris,  an  viL  (1799),  and  Ellens  de 
Pbysiologie,  13^e  ^t^  par  M.  B^rard,  ain^;  Mt  Beige,  p.  253,  $  c\x^  AraxeUes,  1837. 
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extensors  of  the  thi^Ii,  foot,  and  jaw,  are  decidedly  predominant ;  and, 
according  to  M.  Adelon,'  experiments,  instituted  by  Begnier  with  his 
dynamometer,  make  the  extensors  some  kilogrammes  more  powerful 
than  the  flexors.  In  our  various  attitudes,  the  movemente  of  the  flexors 
certainly  prevail  largely;  but  as  the  power  of  contraction  is  regulated 
by  volition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  any  physical 
predominance  in  the  flexors  over  the  extensors,  as  has  been  attempted 
by  M.  Richerand.  We  have  already  seen,  that  we  can  in  no  way  attain 
a  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  force,  which  any  one  muscle  of  the  body 
is  capable  of  developing. 

TABLE  OF  THE  MUSCLES, 

ARRANGED  AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  PR.  BARCLAY,  AOCORDINa  TO 
THEIR  AOnONS. 


ForwareUly 
Platysma  myoides, 
Stemo-mflstoideus, 
Rectus  «nticiis  major, 
"  "     minor, 

Assisted  {tchen  ^  lower  jaw 

is  fixed)  by 
Mylo-hyoideus, 
G^io-hyoideus, 
Genio-liyo-glossuSy 
Digastrici. 


Forwards  iff 
Platysma  myoides, 
Sterao-mastoideus, 
Digastricus, 
Mylo-hyoideus, 
Genio-nypideus, 
Gedlo-hyo-glosfiiis, 
Omo-hyoidei, 
Stemo-oyoidei, 
Thyro-hyoidei> 
Rectus  anticus  minor, 
Longus  colli. 


THS  lUAD  It  XOYKB 

Bae/bwardsby 
Part  of  trapezius, 
Splenius  capitis, 
Cfomplexus, 
Trachelo-mastoideus, 
Rectus  posticus  major, 
«'  ««       toinor, 

Obliquus  capitis  superior. 


TBI  HICK  IB  XOTXD 

Backwards  hy 
Part  of  trapezius, 
Rhomboideus  minor, 
Serratus  posticus  superior, 
Splenius  capitis, 

"      colli, 
Comnlexus, 
Tracuelo-mastoideus, 
Transversalis  colli, 
Inter-spinales  coUij 
Semi-spiaales  colli. 
Rectus  posticus  major, 
**  "        minor, 

Obliquus  capitis  superior, 
**  "     inferior, 

Scaleni  postici, 
Levator  scapulae. 

TBI  TBUHK  18  XOTlD 

Backwards  by 
Trapezius, 
Rhomboideus  major, 
Latissimus  dorsi, 
Serratus  posticus  superior, 
**  "       interior, 

Sacro-lumbaHs, 
Longissimus  dorsi, 
Spinales  dorsi, 
Semi-spinales  dorsi, 
Multifidus  spins, 
Inter-transversales  dorsi  et 
lumborum. 


To  either  side  by 
Platysma  myoides, 
Stemo-mastoideus, 
Par»  of  trapezius, 
Splenius  capitis, 
"      colli,    . 
Trachelo-mastoideus, 
Complexus. 


Laterally  by 
Various  o6mbination8  of  those 
muscles  which  separately 
move  it  forwaros  and 
backward^,  assisted  by  the 
scaleni,  inter-transversales, 
.and  recti  laterales. 


Forwards  by 
Rectus  abdominis, 
PyramidaKs, 

Obliquus  extemus  abdominis, 
Obliquus  internum 
Psoas  magnus, 
"     parvus. 

Assisted  (when  the  arms  are 
carried  forwards)  by 

Pectoralis  major, 

<*        minor, 

Serratus  magnus. 

*  Physiologie  de  PHomme,  2de  ^dit,  IL  117,  Paris,  1829  ,*  and  art  Dynamometre,  in  Diet 
des  Sciences  M^cales. 


Laterally  bf 
Obliquus  extemus, 
^^       intemus, 
'Quadratus  lumborum, 
Longissimus  dorsi, 
Sacro-Iumbalis, 
Serrati  postici, 
Latissimus  dorsi. 
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TBI  BCXVXTLA  II  VOYID 

ZTpwarch  by  Dovniwards  by  Forwards  by  Backwards  by 

Trapezius,  Lower  part  of  trape-    Pectoralls  minor,  Part  of  trapezius, 

Lev-ator  scapulae,  lius,  Serratus  magnus.  Rhomboidei, 

Rhomboidei.  Latissimus  dorsi,  Latissimus  dorsi. 

Pectoralis  minor. 


TBB  HVXIBVt  U  XOTXB 


F&rtoardsby 
Part  of  deltoid. 
Part  of  pectoralis  ma- 
for. 

Assisted  in  some  dr- 

euMstances  by 
Biceps, 
Coraoo-brachialis. 


Bachffords  by 
Part  of  deltoid, 
Teres  major, 
"     minor, 
Long  head  of  triceps, 
Latissimus  dorsi. 


^  Inwards  by 
Part  of  pectoralis  ma- 

Latisamius  dorsi. 


Portpardsby 
Biceps, 

Bracnialis  anti<?u8, 
Pronator  teres, 

Assistedby 
Flexor  carpi  radialis, 

<<  .    sublimis, 

"      ulnariS) 
Supinator  longus. 


Forwards  by 
Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
Palmaris  longus, 
Flexor  sublimis, 
"     C9^i  ulnaris, 
"     profondus, 
«*     longus  pollicis. 


Inwards  and  for- 
wardsj  across  the 
palm^by 

Opponena  pollicis, 

Fl^or  brevis, 
<<      longus. 


Forwards^  or  flexed^ 
by 

Flexor  sublimis, 
"     profundus, 

Lqmlnicales,^ 

Interossei, 

Flexor    brevis    digiti 
minimi, 

Abductor  digiti  mini- 
mi. 


^Rotated  inwards  by 
Subscapularis, 

Assisted   occasionally 

by 
Peetoralis  major, 
Latissimus  and  teres 
major. 

Outwards  by 
Supra-spinatus, 
Infra-spmatus, 
Teres  minor. 

THS  rOftXABX  18  XOTXD 

Backwards  by  Rotated  inwards  by 

Triceps,  Pronator  teres, 

Anconeus.  Flexor  carpi  radialis, 

Palmaris  longus, 

Flexor  sublimis, 

Pronator  quadratus. 

Outwards  by 
Biceps,  ' 
Supinator  brevis. 
Extensor  secundi  inter- 

nodii. 

TBB  CABPVi   IB  VOTBD 

Backwards  by                  Outwards  by  Inwards  by 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Flexor  sublimis, 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  "     carpi  ulnaris, 

.    longior,  "     profundus. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  Extensor     communis 

brevior,  digitorum, 

Extensor  ossis  meta-  Extensor  minimi   di- 


Elxtensor  carpi  radialis 

longior, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis 

brevior, 
£^ensor  secundi   in; 

temodii, 
Indicator, 


carpi, 


.git»i 


Extensor     oommunis  Extensor  primi  inter-    Extensor  carpi  ukiaris. 

digitorum,  nodii. 

JEIxtensor  proprius  pol- 
licis. 

TBI  TBUMB  IS  XOTBB 
Outwards   and   back*  Upwards     and     for- 
wards by  wards,  away  from 


wards  J    uneufy    jTum 

the  other  fingers^  by 
Extensor  ossis  meta-    Abductor,  ' 

carpi  pollicis. 
Extensor  primi  inter-    Assistedby  fart  of  ths 

nodii.  Flexor  brevis. 

Extensor  secundi   m- 

temodii. 

TBB  tIBGBBS  ABB  XOTBD 

Batkwardsy     or'    ex-  Outwards,   to   radial 

tended f  by  border ^  by 

Extensor  communis,  Abductor  indicis, 

<<     minimi  digiti,  *<     digiti  minimi, 

Indicator.  Interossei. 


Backwards    and    in- 

wards,  to  the  other 

Jingersjby 
Adductor, 
Extensor  primi  inter- 

nodii, 
Extensor   secundi  in- 

temodlL 


Inwards  by 

Abductor  digiti  mini- 
mi, 
Interossei. 
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Psoas  rnagnu, 

Iliacus, 

Tensor  vi^;uMB  femo- 

ris^ 
Pectineus, 
Adductor  loogus, 
"       brevis. 


BaekwanU  hjf 
Gluteus  iMxiiom, 
Fart   of  fhMeot  na- 

dius, 
Pyrifonnis,    . 
Obturator  intemus, 
Fart  of  addlHStor  mag- 

•  DUS, 

LoD^  head  of  bicepa, 

Semi-tendinosus, 

Semi-membranosus. 


TIB  TU«H  U  MOTVB 


Inwards  hy 

Psoaa  m^gmtrh 

Ilidcus, 

Fectiaeus, 

Gracilis, 

Adductor  longus, 
♦<  brevis, 
«       magnut, 

Obturator  extemus, 

Quadratus  femoris. 


THB  TBleH  11  mOTATXB 

Infwards  iff  Outwards  hf 


Outwardshf 
Tensor  vagine 

ris, 
Gluteus  maxiravi, 
*«      medius, 
'*      mininnis, 
Fyriformis. 


Tensor  vagine  femo- 

ris, 
Fart  of  giuteua   me- 

dius, 

And^  whtn  the  Itg  is 

extended  f  bf 
Sartorius. 
6emi-teBdiDO0U8. 


Gluteus  maximus, 
Fart  of  gluteus  medius, 
Fyriformis, 
Geoiellus  superior, 
Obturator  internus, 
Gemellus  inferior, 
Quadratus  femoris, 
Obturator  extemus. 
Psoas  magnus, 
Iliacusy 

Adductor  longos, 
"       brevis, 
*<       magnus, 
Biceps  cruris,  slightly. 


THB  LBO  IS  XOTBB 

Baekwairds^  orJUxed,  by       -  Extended,  by 

8emi-tendino0us,  Rectus, 

Biceps,  Crureus, 

Semi'iiiembranoBus,  Vastus  exteraus. 
Gracilis,  **  .  intfimus. 

Sartorius, 
Popliteus. 


Forwards,  orjlexedj  by 

Tibialis  anticus, 
Extensor  proprius  pol- 

lici^ 
Extensor  loogufl  digf- 

torum, 
Perooeus  tertius. 


TIB  VOOT 

Backwards,  or  extend' 

ed,by 
Gastrocnemius, 
Plantaris,  . 
Soleus, 
Flexor    loDguB    digi- 

torum, 
Flexor  longus  poUicis, 
Tibialis  posticus, 
Perooeus  longus, 
"       brevis. 


18   XOTBD 

iHetitied  imwards  by 

Extensor  proprius  pol- 

licis. 
Flexor    longus    digi- 

torum, 
Flexor  longus  pollids, 
Tibialis  posticus. 


(hUwa^debf 

Feroneus  longus, 
"       brevisi 
Extensor  longus  d%i- 

torum, 
Feroneus  tertius. 


TBX  TUBS  ABB  X0TB9 

Forwards,  or  extend-     Inclined  inwards  by 


edyby 
Extensor  longus  digi- 

torum. 
Extensor  proprius  pol- 

licis. 
Extensor  brevis  digi- 

torum. 


Outwards  by 

Adductor  poUiois, 

"     digiti  minimi, 
Interossei.* 


Sacheards,  or  JUxed, 

Abductor  pollicis.  Extensor  longus  digi-   Abductor  ^pollicis. 

Flexor    brevia     digi-       torum,  Interossei. 

torum, 

Abductor  minimi  di- 
giti, 

Flexor  lon^s  poUicis, 

<<      digitonim, 

**      acoessorius, 

Lumbricales, 

Flexor  brevis  pollida, 

Adductor  pollicis. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti, 

Interossei. 

'  Qoain's  Human  Anatomf,  hf  Qoain  and  SharpeXf  Amet.  adit  by  Leidjr,  L  466,  Phila- 
delphia, 1849. 
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ATTITUDBS^ 


The  attitudes^  which  man  is  capable  o^  assuming,  are  of  difierent 
kinds.  They  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  two  classes — the  active  and 
the  passive;  the  former  including  those  that  require  a  museular  effort; 
and  the  latter  comprisiug  only  one  variety, — that  in  which  the  body  is 
extended  horizontally  on  the  soil,  and  no  effort  needed  to  maintain  its 
position. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  most  ordinary  attitude ;— that  of  standing 
on  both  feet.  This  requires  cotisiderable  muscular  effort  to  preserve 
equilibrium.  The  base  of  sustentation — 'the  space  comprised  between 
the  feet  plus  that  occupied  by  the  feet  themselves — is  small ;  whilst  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  high.  The  body,  again,  does  not  consist  simply 
of  x>ne  bone,  but  of  many;  all  of  which  have  to  be  kept  steady  by 
mu9cular  effort;  and  it  is  necessary,  that  the  vertical  line  shall  fall 
.  within  the  base  of  sustentation,  in  order  that  equilibrium  may  be  pre- 
served. 

That  standing  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  different  extensors 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  an  animal  be  killed  suddenly,  or  stunned, 
80  that  volition  is  no  longer  exerted  over  the  extensors,  it  immediately 
falls  forward. 

The  head,  which  is  intimately  united  with  the  atlas  or  first  vertebra 
of  l^e  neck,  forms  wit)i  it  a  lever  of  the  first  kind;  the  fulcrum  being 
m  the  articiilation  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  atlas  and  vertebra  dentata; 
whilst  the  power  and  the  resistance  occupy  the  extremities  of  the  lever; 
and  are  situate— ^the  one  at  the  face,  the  other  at  the  occiput.  The  ful- 
crum being  nearer  the  occiput  than  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  face,  the 
head  has  a  tendency  to  fall  forwards.  This  can  be  readily  seen  by  sup- 
porting a  skull  on  the  condyles;  yet  Mr.  Abernethy^  affirms,  that  '/the 
condyles  are  placed  so  exactly  parallel  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  that 
when  we  sit  upright,  and  go  to  sleep  in  that  posture,  the  weight  of  the 
head  has  a  tendency  to  preponderate  eqtbdlly  in  every  direction,  as  we 
see  in  those  who  are  dozing  in  a  carriage"!  In  the  Uvine  subject,  the 
preponderance  anteriorly  is  not  so  great  as  it  b  in  the  skeleton,  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  encephalon  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  portion^ 
but  the  fact,  that  when  we  go  to  sleep  in  the  upright  position  the  head 
drops  forward  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  exists;  and  that  in  the  waking 
state  the  head  is  kept  in  equilibrium  on  the  vertebral  column  by  the 
contraction  oi  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head,  which  are  situate  at 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  inserted  into  the  head; — as  the  splenius, 
complexus,  trapezius,  and  posterior  recti.  These  muscles  are  inserted 
p^endicularly  into,  the  lever  or  bone  to  be  moved, — an  advantage, 
and  some  compensation  for  the  shortness  of  the  arm  of  the  lever  by 
which  they  act. 

In  quadrupeds,  the  head  not  being  in  equilibrium  on  the  spine  these 
muscles  are  large  and  strong;  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertebras  and  the  occipital  depressions  are  larger;  and,  in  addition, 

'  PhTsiologioal  Lectures,  exhibiting  a  general  yiew  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Pfaftiology,  &c^ 
LecL  3,  2d  edit,  p.  115,  London,  1828. 
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they  have  a  strong  ligament — posterior  cervical  or  ligamentum  nueTise^ 
(N,  Fig.  189,) — whicn  extends  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebrsB  to  the  occiput,  and  aids  in  supporting  the  head. 

Fig.  189. 


Ligunentum  Nuchse. 

The  vertebral  column  supports  the  head,  and.  transmits  the  weight 
to  its  lower  extremity.  The  tendency  of  the  column  is  to  bear  for- 
wards ; — the  upper  limbs,  neck,  thorax  with  its  contents,  the  greater 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  head  itself,  by  reason  of 
Its  tendency  to  fall  forwards,  either  directly  or  indirectly  exert  their 
weight  upon  it.  Hence  the  necessity  for  its  great  firmness  and  solidity, 
which  are  readily  appreciated,  if  we  examine  the  mode  of  junction  of 
the  different  vertebrse,  with  the  strong,  ligamentous  bands  connecting 
them,  the  whole  haying  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  whose  base  rests  upon 
the  sacrum,  with  three  curvatures  in  opposite  directions,  which  give  it 
more  resistance  than  if  it  were  straight,  and  enable  it  to  support  very 
heavy  burdens  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  organs  pressing  upon 
it.  (Fig.  5,  p.  77.)  The  tendency  of  the  spine  to  fall  forward  is  resisted 
by  the  extensor  muscles,  which  fill  the  vertebral  fossae  or  gutters — sacro- 
lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  multifidus  spinas,  &c. — and  pass  from  the 

sacrum  to  the  lower  vertebra  of  the  spine, 
and  from  th^  lower  to  the  upper.  Each 
vertebra,  ia  this  action,  constitutes  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind;  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  in 
the  intervertebral  cartilage;  the  power  in 
the  ribs,  and  other  parts  that  draw  the  body 
forwards ;  and  the  resistance  in  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  spinous  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses. 

The  vertebral   column,   regarded  as  a 
whole,  may  be  considered  a  lever  of  the 
third  kind;  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  in  the 
Lateral  View  of  a  Dorsal  Vertebra.  "^"^^^^  between  the  last  lumbar.  Vertebra  and 
1.  Body.  6.  Spinous  procew.  7.  sacHim,  tho  powcr  iu  the  parts  drawing  the 
Extremity  of  transvcrw  proceM.  8.  gpinc  forward,  and  the  resistauce  in  the 

Bupenor  articular  proceaaes.    ©.  In-      *^        ,  i*   ^i        »       i  x*^    •  *i.       i 

ferior  articular  proceaaea.  mUSClOS  Of  the   baCK.      It    18    OU   the    lOWCr 


Fig.  190. 
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part  of  the  lever  that  the  power  acts  most  forcibly;  and  it  is  there  that 
the  pyramid  is  thicker,  and  that  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes 
are  larger,  and  more  horizontal.  We  can  accordingly  comprehend  why 
fatigue  should  be  experienced  in  the  loins  and  sacrum,  when  we  have 
been,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  erect  attitude.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  the  longer  and  more  horizontal  the  spinous  processes,  the  greater 
will  be  the  arm  of  the  lever;  -and  the  less  the  muscular  force  necessary 
to  produce  a  given  effect. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  transmitted 
to  the  pelvis;  which,  resting  upon  the  thigh-bones  as  von  pivots,  repre- 
sents a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  b^ing  in  the  ilio-femoral 
articulations;  the  power  and  resistance  situate  before  and  behind.  The 
pelvis  supports  the  weight  of  a  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  anc^  the 
sacrum  that  of  the  vertebral  column,  wtich,  by  reason  of  its  shape, 
transmits  the  weight  equally  to  the  ossa  femorum,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ossa  ilii.  When  the  pelvis  is,  therefore,  in  equilibrium  on  the 
heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  this  is  owing  to 
many  causes.     The   abdominal  viscera,  ^»g-  i^i. 

pressing  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
pelvis,  which  is  naturally  inclined  for- 
wards, tend  to  depress  the  os  pubis ;  whilst 
the  vertebral  column  by  its  weight  tends 
to  press  down  the  sacrum.  As  the  weight 
of  the  latter  is  more  considerable  than 
that  of  the  former,  muscles  would  seem 
to  be  required  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium, 

as  well  as  others  paSSmg  from  the   femur     Lateral  View  of  a  Lumbar  Vertebra. 

to  be  inserted  into  the  os  pubis,  by  the  i.  Body.  s.spmouBproccM.  e.  Trans- 
contraction  of  which  the  excess  of  weight   Ie"L%'?T"nfer'or^S^^^^ 

of  the  vertebral  column  may  be  counter- 
balanced. Such  muscles  do  exist;  but,  as  M.  Magendie^  remarks,  they 
are  not  the  great  agents  in  producing  the  equilibrium  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
thigh-bones;  for  the  pelvis,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  be  depressed 
posteriorly,  would  appear  to  bear  forwards,  inasmuch  as  the  muscles, 
that  resist  the  tendency  which  the  spine  itself  has  to  bear  forwards, 
have  their  fixed  point  on  the  pelvis;  and  consequently  exert  a  consider- 
able effort  to  draw  it  upwards.  The  strong  glutaei  muscles,  which  form 
the  nates,  and  are  inserted  into  the  os  femoris,  are  the  great  agents  of 
the  equipoise;  and  as  the  hip-joint  is  nearer  the  pubis  than  it  is  to  the 
sacrum,  these  muscles  act  with  a  greater  leverage. 

The  thigh-bones  transmit  the  weight  of  the  trunk  to  the  tibia ;  and 
here  we  see  the  advantage  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  which,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  192,  B,  joins  the  shaft  at  a  considerable  angle. 
The  trochanters  D  and  C  are  for  muscular  attachments;  and  are,  of 
course,  advantageous  to  the  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  them. 
The  cervix  femoris  directs  the  head  of  the  bone.  A,  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards,  so  that,  whilst  it  supports  the  vertical  pressure  of  the 
pelvis,  it  resists  the  separation  of  the  ilia,  which  the  pressure  of  the 
sacrum,  with  its  superincumbent  weight,  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

*  Pr^ciB,  &c.,  edit  dL,  i.  298. 
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Upper  Portion  of  Thigh- 
Bone. 


Fig.  iM.  But  another  ^nd  important  advantage  is  that  of 

aflfording  additional  strength  in  adventitions  eir- 
cumstances.  When  we  are  standing  perfectly 
erect,  the  necks  of  the  thigh-bones  are  very  oblique, 
compared  with  the  line  of  direction  of  the  body ; 
but  if  we  are  thrown  forcibly  to  one  side,  the  line 
of  direction  of  gravitation  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  that  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  frao- 
ture  i^  rarely  produced  in  this  manner.  The  most 
common  cause  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone is  slipping  from  a  curbstone,  or  any  slight 
elevation,  with  one  foot,  upon  a  firm  substance 
beneath  ;  and  the  fracture  in  such  case,  is  general- 
ly transverse.  The  advantage  of  this  arruigement 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  has  been  compared 
not  inaptly  to  that  resulting  from  the  dukmg  of  a 
wheel ;  or  the  oblique  position  of  the  spokes  from 
the  nave  outward  to  the  felly,  which  strengthens 
the  wheel  against  the  strains  produced  by  its  sink- 
ing with  force  into  a  rut  or  other  hollow.^  The 
femur  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the 
large  bone  of  the  leg — the  tibia ;  but,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  pel- 
vis presses  upon  it,  its  lower  extremity  has  a  tendency  to  bear  forwards. 
This  is  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  extensors  of  the  leg — ^rectus  and 
triceps  cruris — whose  power  is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  the  patella 
— a  sesamoid  bone,  seated  behind  their  tendon.  The  muscles  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  leg,  which  are  attached  to  the  condyle  of  the 
thigh-bone,  aid  also  in  preserving  the  equilibrium. 

The  tibia  is  the  sole  agent  for  the  transmission  of  the  superincumbent 
weight  to  the  foot.  Its  upper  extremity  has,  however,  a  tendency  to 
bear  forwards  like  the  lower  part  of  the  os  femons.  This  is  prevented 
by  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii,  tibialis  posticus,  and  other  mus- 
cles on  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg. 

The  foot  sustains  the  whole  weight  of  the  body ;  and  its  shape  and 
structure  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  sole  has  some  extent, 
which  contributes  to  the  firmness  of  the  erect  attitude.  The  skin  and 
epidermis  are  thick ;  and  beneath  the  skin  is  a  thick,  adipous  stratum,  in 
greater  quantity  at  the  parts  of  the  foot  which  come  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  This  fat  forms  a  kind  of  elastic  cushion,  adapted  for  deaden^ 
ing  or  diminishing  the  effect  of  pressure.  The  whole  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  around.  The  weight  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  heel,  the  outer  margin,  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  extremities  or  pulps 
of  the  toes.  The  tibia  transmits  the  weight  to  the  astragalus ;  and 
from  this  bone  it  is  distributed  to  the  others  that  compose  the  foot ; 
but  the  heel,  conveys  the  largest  share.  When  the  foot  rests  upon  a 
flat  surface,  it  is  entirely  passive ;  but  when  upon  a  slippery  soil,  the 
flexors  of  the  toes,  especially  of  the  great  toe,  are  firmly  contracted,  so 

'  See  Fig.  170;  also,  Sir  C.  Bell,  Animal  Mechanics,  p.  21,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
Lond.,  18'^  9. 
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as  to  fix  the  shoe,  as  far  as  possible,  and  render  the  attitude  more  sta- 
ble. The  use  of  shoes  interferes  largely  with  the  exercise  of  the  toes, 
which,  in  the  savage,  are  capable  of  diversified  and  considerable  action. 

The  use  of  the  fibula  is,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  clasp,  as  its  name 
imports.  The  tibia  exerts  its  pressure  chiefly  towards  the  inner  part 
of  the  foot,  and,  consequently,  were  it  not  for  the  fibula,  which  passes 
down  below  the  articulation,  dislocation  outwards  would  be  constantly 
menacing  us.  The  fibula  has  no  participation  in  the  transmission  of 
the  weight  to  the  ground. 

The  conditions  for  equilibrium,  as  applicable  to  man,  have  been 
already  indicated.  If  the  base  of  sustentat^on  be  rendered  extensive  in 
any  one  direction,  as  by  widely  separating  the  feet,  the  attitude  is  more 
firm  in  one  direction,  but  less  so  in  the  other.  It  is  as  firm  as  possible 
in  every  direction,  when  the  feet  are  turned  forwards  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  are  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  the  length  of  one.  What- 
ever diminishes  the  base  of  sustentation,  diminishes,  in  like  proportion, 
the  stability  of  the  erect  attitude.  Hence  the  difficulty  x)f  walking  on 
stilts  or  wooden  legs,  on  the  toes,  tight  rope,  &c.  It  seems  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Les  Landes,^  in  the  south-west  of  France,  are  enabled 
by  habit  to  ^use  stilts  with  singular  facility.  The  sandy  plains,  that  bear 
this  name,  afford  tolerable  pasturage  for  sheep;  but,  during  one  part  of 
the  year,  they  are  half  covered  ifith  water ;  and  during  the  remainder, 
they  are  very  unfit  walking  ground,  on  account  of  the  deep,  loose  sand, 
and  thick  furze.  The  natives,  in  consequence,  habituate  themselves  to 
the  use  of  stilts  or'wooden  poles,  the  former  of  which  are  put  on  and  off 
as  regularly  as  parts  of  their  dress.  With  these  they  walk  readily  over 
the  loose  sand  or  through  the  water,  with  steps  eight  or  ten  feet  long. 
The  difficulty,  in  this  kind  of  progression,  does  not  arise  solely  from  the 
smallness  of  the  base  of  sustentation,  but  from  the  greater  height  to 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown,  which  renders  the  equilibrium 
unstable. 

Standing  on  oriefootis  necessarily  more  fatiguing,  as  it  requires  the 
strong  and  sustained  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  surround  the  hip- 
joint,  to  keep  the  pelvis  in  equilibrium  on  the  os  femoris;  especially  as 
the  body  has  a  strong  tendency  to  fall  to  the  side  that  is  unsupported. 
The  muscles,  that  prevent  the  trunk  from  falling  in  this  direction^  are 
the  glutsBi,  gemelU,  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  pyramidalis,  obturators,  and 
quadratus  femoris.  The  use  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the 
great  trochanter  is  hei:e  manifest  The  base  of  sustentation,  in  this 
ease,  is  the  spa<)e  occupied  by  the  foot  which  is  in  contact  with  the  soil; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  if  this  be  still  farther  diminished,  by 
attempting  to  stand  on  the  toes,  the  attitude  cannot  be  sustained. 

In  the  attitude  on  the  knees,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  brought  lower, 
but  the  base  of  sustentation  is  smaller  than  on  the  feet.  The  patella 
has  to  bear  the  chief  pressure;  and  as  it  is  not  provided  with  a  fatty 
cushion  such  as  exists  at  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  position  becomes  pain- 
ful, and  the  surface  soon  abraded.  These  remarks  applyto  the  case, 
in  which  the  knees  only  come  in  contact  with  the  soil.    When  the  feel 

*  Arnott,  Elements  of  Phyiics,  3d  Amer.  edit,  L  15,  Pbilad.,  1835. 
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are  allowed  to  touch  also,  bj  the  points  of  the  toes,  the  attitude  is  much 
more  easy  and  firm,  as  the  base  of  sustentation  is  largely  augmented, 
and  comprises  the  space  between  the  knees  and  toes  plus  the  space 
occupied  by  those  parts. 

The  Bitting,  posture  admits  of  variety,  and  its  physiology  is  easily 
intelligible.  In  every  form  in  which  the  back  is  unsupported,  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  pelvis;  and  the  broader 
this  base  the  firmer  the  attitude.  When  we  sit  upon  a  stool  without  any 
back,  and  with  the  legs  raised  from  the  ground,  the  whole  of  the  weight 
is  conveyed  bv  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  seat;  but  if  the  feet  touch 
the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  lower  extremities  is  transmitted  to  the 
soil  by  the  feet,  whilst  the  pelvis  transmits  that  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  In  both  cases,  if  the  attitude  be  long  maintained,  fatigue  is 
felt  in  the  back,  owing  to  the  continued  action  of.  the  extensor  muscles 
in  keeping  the  body  erect.  Sitting  in  an  ordinary  chair  differs  some- 
what, in  a  part  of  the  body  being  supported*  Fatigue  is  felt  in  the 
neck,  which  is  unsupported,  and  requires  the  sustained  contraction  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head.  To  support  all  the  parts,  as  far  as 
possible,  long-backed  chairs  have  been  introduced,  which  sustain  the 
whole  body  and  head;  and,  when  they  are  provided  with  rockers,  a 
position  approaching  to  the  easiest  of  all  attitudes  can  be  assumed.  To 
produce  a  similar  effect  in  a  common  chair,  the  body  is  often  thrown 
back  until  the  chair  rests  on  its  hinder  legs  only.  When  the  feet  of 
the  individual  are  on  the  ground,  this  position  is  stable ;  the  base  of 
sustentation  being  large,  and  comprised  between  the  legs  of  the  chair 
and  the  feet  of  the  individual,  added  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  parts 
themselves,  that  are  in  contact  with  the  soil ;  but  as  soon  as  he  raises 
his  feet,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  from  the  impracticability  of  mak- 
ing the  vertical  line  fall  within  the  base  of  sustentation,  which  is  now 
reduced  to  the  space  occupied  bv  the  legs  of  the  chair  plus  the  space 
between  them.  In'*  all  the  varieties  of  the  sitting  posture,  equilibrium 
is  facilitated  by  the  centre  of  gravity  being  brought  nearer  to  the 
ground. 

Lastly.  The  horizontal  posture  is  the  only  one  that  requires  no  mus- 
cular effort.  Hence  it  is  the  attitude  of  repose,  and  of  the  sick  and 
the  feeble.  The  base  of  sustentation  is  here  extremely  large;  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  very  low.  Accordingly,  the  attitude  can  be  maintained 
for  a  long  time;  the  only  inconyenience  being  that  which  results  to  the 
skin  from  prolonged  pressure  on  those  parts  that  chiefly  convey  the 
weight  to  the  bed, — as  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  the  region  of  the  great 
trochanter,  &c. — an  inconvenience,  which  attracts  the  attention  ef  the 

Shysician,  more  or  less,  in  all  protracted  and  consuming  maladies, 
'he  reason,  why  we  prefer  soft,  elastic  beds,  is  not  simply  to  prevent* 
abrasion  of  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  most  exposed  to  pressure, 
but  to  enable  a  greater  portion  of  the  body  to  transmit  the  weight;  and 
thus  occasion  a  more  equable  partition  of  the  pressure. 

There  are  numerous  other  attitudes,  which  may  be  assumed;  as,  upon 
one  knee,  on  the  head,  astride,  &c.;  but  thev  do  not  need  explanation, — 
their  physiology  being  obvious  after  what  has  been  said. 
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MOVEMENTS. 


TKe  movements,  of  which  the  body  is  susceptible,  are  of  two  kinds, — 
partial  and  locomotive;  the  former  simply  changing  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  parts  of  the  body;  the  latter  the  relation  of  the  whole^body 
to  the  soil.  Many  of  the  partial  movements  constitute  an  inherent  part 
of  the  different  functions,  and  are  considered  under  them. 

In  the  erect  attitude,  whilst  the  body  holds  the  same  correspondence 
with  the  soil,  the  position  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  may  be  greatly 
varied,  provided  the  vertical  line  falls  within  the  base  of  snstentation. 
Accordingly,  to  produce  this  efltect,  if  the  upper  part  of  the  body  be 
inclined  in  one  direction,  the  lower  will  have  to  be  thrown  more  to  the 
opposite. 

The  head  may  be  turned  forwards,  backwards,  or  to  one  side ;  and 
it  is  capable  of  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  right  and  left.  The  three  first 
movements,  when  slight^  occur  in  the  articulation  of  the  occipital  bone 
ind  atlas ;  but  if  to  a  greater  extent,  the  whole  of  the  cervical  vertebrse 

{participate.  The  rotatory  motion  is  effected  essentially  in  the  articu- 
ation  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrse ;  the  latter  of  which  has 
an  arrangement  admirably  adapti&g  it  for  this  purpose.  A  tootblike 
or  odontoid  process  arises  from  its  anterior  part,  on  which  the  poste- 
rior suirface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  atlas  or  first  vertebra  turns  as 
on  a  pivot.  This  arrangement  has  obtained  the  second  vertebra  the 
name  vertebra  dentataj  and  its  function,  that  of  axis.  Botation  to 
the  right  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  stemo-mastoid  and 
splenius,  and  of  the  right  complexus, — to  the  left  by  the  action  of  the 
opposite  muscles  of  the  same  name.  The  motions  of  the  head  aid  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell ;  and  are  useful  in  the  production 
of  the  different  vocal  tones,  by  occasioning  elongation  or  decurtation 
of  the  trachea  and  vocal  tube.  They  are,  likewise,  inservient  to  ex- 
pression. 

The  spine,  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  vertebrae  composing  it,  are 
capable  of  flexion,  extension,  lateral  inclination,  and  circumduction. 
These  motions  occur  in  the  fibro-cartilages  between  the  vertebrae;  and 
they  are  more  easy  and  extensive,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  and 
width  of  the  cartilages.  This  is  one  cause  why  the  motions  of  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  are  freer  than 
those  of  the  dorsal.  The  irvtervertebral  substances  or  fibro-cartilages 
possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  elasticity.  They  yield  somewhat, 
however,  to  prolonged  pressure ;  and  hence,  after  long  continuance  in 
the  erect  attitude,  our  stature  may  be  sensibly  curtailed.  We  can  thus 
understand,  that  at  night  we  may  be  shorter  than  in  the  morning. 
Buffon  asserts,  that  the  son  of  one  of  his  most  zealous  collaborateurSj 
M.  Gueneau  de  Montbeillard, — a  young  man  of  tall  stature, — lost  an 
inch  and  a  half  after  having  danoed  all  night.  The  loss  must  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  condensation  of  the  adipous  tissue  beneath  the  foot. 
During  the  flexion  of  the  spine,  these  cartilages  are  depressed  on  the 
side  of  the  flexure,  but  they  rise  on  the  other;  and,  by  their  elasticity, 
are  important  agents  in  the  restoration  of  the  body  to  the  erect  posi- 
tion.   Where  they  are  thickest  the  greatest  extent  of  motion  is  per* 
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mitted,  and  this  is  a  cause  why  the  spine  admits  of  the  greatest  mo- 
tion anteriorly.  In  rotation,  the  whole  is  pressed  upon  and  undergoes 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  its  constituent  laminsd.  In  old  age,  the 
cartilages  become  shrivelled;  and  this,  with  the  loss  of  muscular  power, 
is  one  of  the  causes  why  old  people  bend  forwards. 

When  we  assume  different  positions  with  the  trunk,  the  centre  of 
motion  of  the  vertebrss  becomes  modified.  If  we  bend  forwards,  it  is 
thrown  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  yertebrse;  if  to  one  side, 
on  the  articulating  processes,  &c.  Each  vertebra,  we  have  seen,  is  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind;  and  as  the  centre  of  motion  becomes  altered 
the  leverage  must  be  so  likewise.  It  is  when  the  body  has  been  bent 
forwards,  and  the  object  is  to  restore  it  to  the  erect  position,  that  the 
power  acts  with  the  greatest  advantage, — the  fulcrum  being  thrown  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  the  arm  of  the  power 
being  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the  extremity  of  the  spinous 
process  into  which  the  power  is  inserted. 

Each  vertebra  has  but  a  slight  degree  of  motion ;  but  the  sum  of  all 
their  motions  is  considerable,  and  is  estiniated  by  multiplying  the 
single  motion  by  the  number  of  vertebrae.  The  result,  however,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  as  the  extent  of  motion,  of  which  the 
diflerent  vertebrae  are  capable,  necessarily  varies.  The  arrangement 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae — especially  of  the  d&rsal — 
prevents  any  considerable  flexion  of  the  body  backwards:  and  when 
we  find  the  tumbler  bending  his  body  back  until  his  head  touches  his 
heels,  it  is  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  (he  spine  having  been  modified 
in  early  life  by  constant  efforts  of  the  kind,  until  there  are  no  longer 
obstacles  to  the  movement. 

The  motions  of  the  vertebrae  are  frequently  united  to  those  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  thigh-bones,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  more  extensive  than 
they  really  are.     This  is  the  case  when  we  make  a  low  bow. 

The  motions  of  the  spine  are  inservient  to  those  of  the  head,  and  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  extremities. 

The  upper  limbs  are  capable  of  various  motions;  some  of  which  have 
been  already  described ;  others  will  be  hereafter.  They  aire  useful  in 
the  different  attitudes ;  and,  at  times,  by  transmitting  to  the  soil  a  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  thus  enlarging  the  base  of  sustentation, 
— as  when  we  employ  a  stick,  rest  on  the  hands  and  knees,  or  support 
the  head  on  one.  or  both  elbows.  They  are  of  great  use,  likewise, 
in  preserving  equilibrium  when  we  walk  on  a  very  narrow  base ;.  serv- 
ing in  part  the  purpose  of  the  pole  employed  by  the  dancer  on  the 
tight-rope. 

The  lower  extremities  are,  of  course,  locomotive  organs;  but  they 
are  susceptible  of  partial  movements  likewise;  as  when  we  kick  with 
one  foot,  try  the  consistence  of  the  ground,  cross  the  legs,  tread  the 
foot-board  of  a  lathe,  &c. 

Thus  much  for  the  attitudes.  We  shall  now  consider  the  mode  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soil  is  altered,  compriang  the 
physiology  of  walkbg,  leaping,  running,  swimming,  flying,  &o.,  which 
constitute  the  different  varieties  of  loQomotion  or  progression. 
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LOCOMOTITE  MOYBMENTS.' 

a.   Walking. 

Walking  is  motion  on  a  fixed  surface,  the  centre  of  gravitj  being 
altematelv  moyed  by  one  of  the  extremities  and  sustained  by  the  other, 
without  the  latter  being,  at  any  time,  completely  off  the  ground.  It 
consists  of  a  succession  of  steps,  which  are  effected — ^in  the  erect  atti- 
tude and  on  a  horizontal  surface — by  bending  one  of  the  thighs  upon 
the  pelvis  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  so  as  to  detach  the  foot  from  the 
ffround  by  the  general  decurtation  of  the  limb.  The  flexion  of  the 
umb  is  succeeded  by  its  being  carried  forward;  the  heel  is  then  brought 
to  the  ground,  and,  successively,  the  whole  of  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  foot.  If  the  bones  of  the  lee  were  perpendicular  to  the  part  which 
first  touches  the  ground,  we  should 
experience  a  jolt ;  but,  instead  of  that,  ^is- 1^3* 

the  foot  descends  in  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  point  of  the 
heel. 

In  order  that  the  limb  shall  be  thus 
carried  forward,  the  pelvis  must  have 
described  a  movement  of  rotation  on 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  of  the 
Umb  that  has  not  been  moved,  and 

must  have.  Carried  forward   the   cor-         Moremeot  of  the  Foot  in  Walking. 

responding  side  of  the  body.     As  yet, 

only  one  lunb  has  advanced.  The  base  of  sustentation  has  been  modi- 
fied, but  there  has  been  no  profession.  The  limb,  remaining  behind, 
has  now  to  be  raised  and  brought  forward,  so  as  to  pass  the  other,  or  to 
be  on  the  same  line  with  it,  as  the  case  ma^  be;  and  this  finishes  the 
9tep.  '  In  order  to  bring  up  the  limb  that  is  behind,  the  foot  must  be 
successively  detached  from  the  soil,  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  In  this 
way,  an  elongation  of  the  limb  is  produced,  which  assists  in  advancing 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  trunk,  and  excites  the  rotation  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  first  carried  forward.  A  succes- 
sion of  these  movements  constitutes  walking;  the  essence  of  which  con- 
sists in  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  forming  fixed  points,  on  which  the 
pelvis  turns  alter^ately,  as  upon  a  pivot,  describing  arcs  of  circles, 
which  are  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  steps. 

Walking  in  a  straight  line  requires  that  the  arcs  of  circles  described 
by  the  pelvis,  and  the  extension  of  the  limbs  when  carried  forward, 
shall  be  equal;  otherwise,  the  body  will  be  directed  towards  the  side 
opposite  to  that  of  the  limb  whose  movements  are  more  extensive. 
Without  the  aid  of  vision,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  us  to  make  the 
arcs  equal,  or  to  walk  straight  forward. 

Walking  backwards  differs  somewhat  from  this.     The  step  is  com- 

'  On  tbe  whde  sobjact  of  Animal  Motion,  Animal  Dynamics,  Locomotion,  or  Progressive 
Motion  of  Animals,  see  an  elaborate  article  by  J.  Bishop,  in  Cyclopsdia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Part  xziii.  p.  407,  London,  April,  1842,  and  Prof.  £.  Weber,  Art  Mnskelbewe- 
gnng,  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbnch  der  Phyaiok)gie,  l5ta  Liefenmg,  s.  1,  Braunschweig, 
1846. 
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menced  bj  bending  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  The  extension  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  whole  limb  is  carried  backward;  the  leg  is  afterwards 
extended  upon  the  thigh,  the  point  of  the  foot  is  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  the  remainder  of  its  under  surface  in  succession.  The  other  foot 
is  then  raised  on  its  point,  by  which  the  corresponding  limb  is  elon- 
gated; the  pelvis,  being  pushed  backwards,  makes  a  rotation  on  the 
limb  which  is  behind,  and  is,  by  the  action  of  appropriate  muscles,  car- 
ried on  a  level  with,  or  behind,  the  other,  to  afford  a  new  pivot  in  its 
turn.  Walking  laterally  is  different  from  the  two  last  in  no  arcs  being 
described.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  thighs  is  first  slightly  bent  upon 
the  pelvis,  in  order  to  detach  the  foot  from  the  ground;  the  whole  limb 
is  then  moved  away  by  the  action  of  the  abductors,  and  is  brought 
down  to  the  ground.     The  other  limb  follows. 

If  we  walk  up  hill,  the  fatigue  is  much  augmented;  because  the 
flexion  of  the  limb,  first  carried  forward,  has  to  be  more  considerable; 
and  the  limb,  that  remains  behind,  has  not  only  to  cause  the  pelvis  to 
execute  the  movement  of  rotation,  but  it  has  to  raise  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  in  order  to  transport  it  upon  the  limb  which  is  in  advance. 
To  aid  in  throwing  the  weight  forward,  the  body  is  bent  forward,  so 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  as  favourably  disposed  as  possible ; 
and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  carried  forward  are  powerfully  con- 
tracted to  raise  the  trunk;  hence,  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  we  expe- 
rience in  the  knee  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  on  ascending  a  long 
flight  of  stairs.  Fatigue  is  likewise  felt  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  efforts  developed  in  extending  the  foot,  and  pro- 
jecting the  body  forward.  Walking  down  hill  is  more  fatiguing  than 
on  level  ground.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  body  to  fall 
forward;  great  effort  is,  consequently,  required  to  keep  the  vertical 
line  within  the  base  of  sustentation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  muscles, 
employed  in  the  extension  of  the  head  and  vertebral  column,  experience 
fatigue. 

In  all  these  kinds  of  progression,  the  character  of  the  soil  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance.  It  must  be  firm  enough  to  afford  support  to  the 
limb  that  presses  upon  it,  otherwise  fatigue  is  experienced,  an.d  pro- 
gression slow  and  laborious.  This  occurs,  whenever  the  soil  is  too  soft 
or  too  smooth;  the  former  yielding  to  the  fopt^  and  the  latter  present- 
ing no  inequalities  to  which  the  foot  can  attach  itself.  The  soil,  too, 
has  some  influence,  in  particular  cases,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Borelli;^  but  Barthez^  thinks,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  soil  is  limited  to  the  degree  in  which  it  furnishes  a  flrm 
support.  If  the  soil,  again,  be  movable,  as  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  the 
line  of  gravity  is  apt  to  fall  outside  the  base  of  sustentation;  and  to 
avoid  this,  the  base  is  enlarged  by  separating  the  legs  so  as  to  give  a 
characteristic  air  to  the  gait  of  the  mariner ; — and,  lastly,  if  the  base 
be  very  narrow,  as  on  the  tight-rope,  the  steps  are  obliged  to  be  rapid, 
and  the  arms  are  aided  in  modifying  the  centre  of  gravity  as  may  be 
required,  by  the  use  of  a  long  and  heavy  pole. 

'  De  Mom  Animaliam,  &a,  Lagd.  Bat,  1710. 

*  Nouveaux  Elemeni  de  la  Sdenca  de  rHomme,  Pfluriii  1806. 
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b.  Leaping. 

In  the  action  of  leaping,  the  whole  body  is  raised  from  the  ground ; 
and,  for  a  short  period,  suspended  in  the  air.  It  consists,  essentially, 
in  the  sudden  extension  of  the  limbs,  after  they  have  undergone  an 
unusual  degree  of  flexion.  Leaping  may  be  effected  directly  upwards, 
forwards,  backwards,  or  laterally. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  the  vertical  leap,  the  head  is  slightly  bent  on 
the  neck;  the  vertebral  column  curved  forwards;  the  pelvis  bent  upon 
the  thigh;  the  thigh  upon  the  leg;  and  the  leg  upon  the  foot;  the  heel 
generally  pressing  lightly  on  the  soil,  or  not  touching  it  at  all.  This 
state  of  general  nexion  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  quick  extension  of 
all  the  bent  joints;  so  that  the  different  parts  or  the  body  are  rapidly 
elevated,  with  a  force  surpassing  their  own  gravity,  and  to  an  extent 
dependent  upon  the  force  developed.  In  this  general  muscular  move* 
ment,  the  muscles  that  form  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  heel,  have  to  develope  the  greatest  force,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to 
raise  the  whole  body,  and  to  give  it  the  impulse,  which  surmounts  its 
gravity.  They  are,  however,  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  pur- 
pose;— being  remarkably  strong;  inserted  perpendicularly  into  the  heel; 
and  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  arm  of  a  lever.  Figure  188  will 
show,  that  whenever  the  body  is  bent  in  the  position  it  assumes  prelimi- 
nary to  a  leap,  opposite  impulses  must  be  communicated  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  different  parts  to  the  vertical  line  B  P.  The  leg  B  will  tend 
to  impel  the  body  backwards,  bv  following  the  curved  line  C  G.  CD,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  describing  the  curve  D  I,  will  tend  to  impel  it  forward; 
whilst  the  head*  and  trunk,  represented  by  the  line  D  E,  will  describe 
the  curve  E  F,  and  give  an  impulse  backward.  Every  vertical  leap 
mu9t,  therefore,  be  a  mean  between  these  different  impulses,  or  rather  < 
the  backward  and  forward  impulses  must  destroy  or  neutralize  each 
other;  and  that  which  is  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the  trunk  be 
alone  effective. 

In  the  forward  leap,  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  thigh  predomi- 
nates over  the  impulses  backward,  and  the  body  is  projected  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  impulses  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  of  the 
leg  on  the  foot,  prevail  in  the  backward  leap.  The  length  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  favourable  to  the  extent  of  the  leap.  The  forward  leap,  in 
particular,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  femur,  in  which 
the  forward  impulse  is  situate.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  kind  of 
impulse  is  communicated  to  the  body,  at  the  moment  of  leaping,  by 
the  surface  on  which  we  rest,  unless  it  be  very  elastic.  In  this  last 
case,  however,  its  reaction  is  added  to  the  effort  of  the  muscles,  that 
occasion  the  elevation  of  the  body;  hence,  the  wonderful  leaps  of  the 
performers  in  circuses  and  on  the  tight-rope.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  soil  does  not  afford  the  necessary  resistance,  and  yields  to  the  feet, 
leaping  is  almost  or  wholly  impracticable. 

The  upper  extremities  are  not  without  their  use  in  leaping.  They 
are  brought  close  to  the  body,  whilst  the  joints  are  bent,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  it  at  the  moment  when  the  body  leaves  the  ground.  By 
being  held  firmly  in  this  manner,  they  allow  the  muscles,  that  pass  from 
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the  OS  humeri  to  the  trunk,  to  exert  a  degree  of  traction  upwards,  and 
thus  to  assist  the  extensors  of  the  feet  in  the  projection  of  the  body. 
It  is  with  this  view,  that  the  ancients  employed  their  oxri^pf  j,  or  poiserg 
in  leaping;  and  that  the  moderns  use  bricks,  stones,  or  other  solid  heavy 
bodies  with  a  like  intent.  It  is  likewise  manifest,  that  by  steadying 
the  arms,  and  then  moving  them  rapidly  backwards,  a  backward  im- 
pulse may  be  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk. 

The  effect  of  a  run  before  we  leap  is  to  add  to  the  force  developed 
by  muscular  contraction  that  of  the  impulse  acquired  by  the  body  whilst 
running.  The  leap  is,  under  such  circumstances,*  necessarily  more 
extensive. 

Some  of  the  smaller  animals  surprise  us  by  the  extent  of  their  leaps. 
The  jumjnng  maggoty  found  in  cheese,  erects  itself  upon  its  anus,  forms 
its  body  mto  a  circle,  by  bringing  its  head  and  tail  into  contact,  and, 
having  contracted  every  part  as  much  as  possible,  unbends  with  a  sud- 
den jerk,  and  darts  forward  to  an  astonishing  distance.  Small  animals 
leap  much  farther  than  the  larger  in  proportion  to  their  size;  and,  as 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  remarked,^  ^^ exhibit  muscular  powers  stUl  more 
superior  to  those  of  the  greatest  animals  than  their  comparative  minds/' 
He  has  given  amusing  representations  of  this  difference:  for  example, 
Linnseus  observes,  that  if  an  elephant  were  as  strong  in  proportion  as 
a  stag  beetle,  he  would  be  able  to  tear  up  rocks  and  levdi  mountains. 
A  cock-chafer  is,  for  its  size,  six  times  as  strong  as  a  horse.^  The  flea 
and  locust  leap  two  hundred  times  their  own  length,  as  if  a  man  should 
leap  three  times  as  high  as  St.  Paul's.^  The  cuckoo-spit  froghopper 
sometimes  leaps  two  or  three  yards,  which  is  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  times  its  own  length,  as  if  a  man  should  vault  at  once  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.^  Mouffet'  relates,  that  an  English  mechanic  made  a  golden 
•  chain  as  lon^  as  a  finger,  with  a  lock  and  key,  which  was  dragged  by 
a  flea;  and  Latreille^  mentions  a  flea  of  moderate  size  dragging  a  silver 
cannon  on  wheels,  that  was  twenty-four  times  its  own  weight.  This 
cannon  was  charged  with  powder  and  fired,  without  the  flea  seeming  to 
be  alarmed. 

c.  Running. 

This  variety  of  progression  consists  of  a  series  of  low  leaps  per- 
formed by  each  leg  in  alternation.  It  differs  from  walking,  in  the  body 
being  projected  forward  at  each  step,  and  in  the  hind-foot  being  raised 
before  the  fore-foot  touches  the  ground.  It  is  more  rapid  than  the 
quickest  walk,  because  the  acquired  velocity  is  preserved  and  increased, 
at  each  bound,  by  a  new  velocity.  Running,  therefore,  cannot  be  in- 
stantaneously suspended,  although  a  stop  may  be  put  to  walking  at  any 
moment. 

In  running,  the  body  is  inclined  forward,  in  order  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  may  be  in  a  proper  position  for  receiving  an  impulse  in  that 

*  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  Ainer.  edit,  p.  372,  New  Tork,  1832. 

*  Kirby  and  Spenoe,  Introductioii  to  Entomology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  486,  Philad.,  1846. 

»  Nat.  History  of  Insects,  L  17.  *  Insect  TransfurmatioDs,  ▼.  6,  p.  179 

»  Theatr.  Insect,  276. 

*  NouT.  Diet  d'Histoire  Natur.,  xxviiL  249,  and  Kirby,  op.  cit 
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direotioti  from  the  hind-leg ;  and  the  fore-leg  is  rapidly*  advanced  to 
keep  the  Tertical  line  within  the  base  of  sustentation,  and  thus  prevent 
the  bodj  from  falling.  There  is,  <c6nseqHentIy,  in  ranning,  a  moment 
tn  which  the  body  is  suspended  in  the  air. 

d.  Swimminff. 

Akhongfa  M.  Magendie^  affirms  that  the  bnman  b<^y  is,  in  general, 
spedfleally  heavier  than  water;  *iiAd  that  consequently,  if  left  to  itself 
in  a  considerable  qnantity  of  that  fluid,  it  would  sink  to  its  lowest  por- 
tion, the  question  respecting  its  specific  gravity  has  not  been  rigorously 
determined;  and  many  eminent  practical  philosophers  have  eVen  held 
an- opinion  the  reverse  of  that  of  Magendie.  Borelli*  accords  with 
kim;  and  a  writer  of  a  later  period,  Mr.  Robertson,*  who  details  a  set 
of  expeiiments  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  originally  coincided  with 
faim  also.  He  weighed,  however,  ten  diflferent  individuals  in  water, 
comparing  the  weight  with  that  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  their  bodies; 
and  he  lUlrms,  thaft,  with  the  exception  of  two,  every  man  was  lighter 
than  his  equal  bcdk  of  water,  and  much  more  so  than  his  equal  bulk  of 
tea  wa*er;-*-"doiiseqttently,"  he  says,  "could  persons,  who  fall  into 
'Water,  have  presence  of  mind  enon^  to  avoid  the  fright  usual  on  sutdi 
•ccideHts,  many  might  be  preserved  from  drowning.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  &is  inference.  Mr.  Robertson  relates  a  circumstance  connected 
with  his  own  personal  knowledge.  A  young  gentleman,  thifteen  years 
of  age,  little  acquainted  with  swimmings  fell  overboard  from  a  vessel 
ID  a  stormy  sea;  but  having  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  turn  im- 
mediately upon  his  back,  he  remised  a  full  half  hour,  quietly  floating 
"on  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the  vessel. 
He  had  used  the  precaution  to  retain  his  breath  whenever  a  wave  broke 
^^ver  him,  until  he  again  emerged. 

A  case  is  gitwi  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maude's  Visit  to  Nimgiira^  in  1808, 
"whioh  is  corrofoerative  of  Mr.  Robertson's  view  of  this  matter.  The 
sdtbor  was  on  board  a  sloop  on  Lake  Champlain,  when  a  boy,  named 
OatUn,  who  was  en-  4eck  cutting  bread  and  cheese  with  a  knife,  was 
knoeked  overboard  by  the  eaf^in  jibbing  the  boom.  He  missed  catch- 
ing h<4d  of  the  canoe,  which  was  dragging  astern,  and  an  attempt  of 
Mr%  Maude's  servant  to  untie  or  cut  the  rope,  which  fastened  it,  that 
It  might  drift  to  his  assistance,  also  iiiiled.  Catlin  was  known  to  be 
tmable  to  swim.  It  was  in  the  night  ani  very  dark,  and  it  was  with 
idiffioulty  that  the  ^eaptain,  who  considered  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  go  in  the  canoe  to  attempt 
it.  He  saeceeded,  however,  in  picking  the  boy  up,  and  bi^ght  him 
4fB  board  %gain  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  ^^Catlin's  relation," 
{yreeeeds  Mr.  Maode;  ^^almost  exoeeds  probability.  He  had  beard  my 
^xolamati<Mi  to  seise  the  eanoe,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  doing, 
when  it  gave  a  sudden  swing  and  baffled  him;  but,  finding  he  could 
ffcipport  his  head  i^Kwe  water,  he  dismissed  all  foar,  expecting  that  the 
eanoe  would  come  errery  moment  to  his  assistance.     When  he  no  longer 

•  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  i,  833.  •  De  Mom  Animalitim,  o.  23,  de  Natat.  Prop.,  217. 

»  PhUoe.  Trensact,  yol.  L  j  alio,  Dr.  Bohon,  in  Maochester  Memoirs,  vol.  x. 

VOL.  I.— 29 
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heard  our  cheers  from  the  sloop,  hdpe  began  to  fail  hm,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  resigning  himself  to  a  watery  grare,  when  be  beard  the 
captain's  life-restoring  voice.  On  telling  Catlin  that  we  despaired  of 
his  safety,  as  we  understood  that  he  coulki  not  swim,  he  replied:  ^Nor 
can  I.  I  Was  never  before  out  of  mj  depth;  bnt  I  am  fond  of  badiingy 
and  have  often  seen  lads  what  thej*  call  tread  the  water;  that's  what  I 
did.'  The  truth  of  this  account  was  made  manifest,  by  the  boy  not 
only  retaining  liis  hat  oh  his  head,  but  its  being  perfectly  dry;  and 
what  adds  to  the  singularity  of  this  event,  the  hor  never  quitted  hie 
grasp  of  the  knife  that  he  was  eating  his  bread  and  cheese  with." 

Mr.  Knight  Spencer  founds  that  he  was  buoyant  on  the  sur&oe  of 
the  sea,  even  when  he  held  stoned,  weighing  six  pounds  av<»rdi]poi»,  in 
his  hands.  In  the  water,  however,  the  stones  lost  twe  pounds  five 
ounces  in  weight,  so  that  he  was  really  freighted  with  no  more  than 
three  pounds  eleven  opnoes.  He  himself  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.^  Dr.  Franklin,'  whilst  he  considered  the  deiad^d 
members  of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  head,  as  of  greater  wdgbt 
than  their  bulk  of  water,  acknowledged  the  body  in  the  aggregate  to 
be  of  less  specific  gravity,  by  reason  of  the  hollowness  of  the  troidL 
He  thought,  that  a  body  immersed  in  water  would  sink  up  to  the  eyee, 
but  that  if  the  head  were  inclined  back,  so  as  to  be  supported  by  the 
water,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  would  remain  above, — the  body  riaii^; 
one  inch  at  every  inspiration,  and  sinking  one  inch  at  every  expiration; 
and  also,  that  clothes  give  additional  weight  in  the  water,  althoogfa, 
in  stepping  out  of  it,  the  case  is  quite  o^erwiae.  He  conck^ded,  there- 
fore, that  if,  a  person  could  avoid  straggling  and  plunging,  he  m^fal 
remain  in  the  posture  described  with  safety. .  That  the  body  la.  to  a 
certain  degree  buoyant,  he  refers  to  the  experience  of  ev^y  one  who 
has  ever  attempted  to  reach  the  bottom  of  deep  water, — the  i^Eort  re- 
quired sufficiently  proving  that  something  resists  our  sinking. 

The  truth  would  appear  to  be,  that  there  is  only  a  slight  diffeienoe 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  and^hat  of  water;  the 
former  being  something  greater,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reaaon 
why  the  dead  body  sho^d  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  it  ia  known  te  do. 
It  would  seem,  however^  where  the  deposition  of  fat  ia  ereeasive,  the 
body  may  be  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water.^  The  old  notion  wa^ 
that,  in  the  living  state,  the  specinc  gravity  of  the  body  is  decidedly 
kss;  but  that,  in  death  from  drowning,  a  quantity  of  water  always 
enters  the  lungs  and  stomach,  and  thus  these  cavities  being  no  longer 
occupied  with  air,  buoyancy  is  lost  and  the  body  sinks.  Nothing  ia 
now  better  established  than  that  no  water, gets  into  the  stomach,  ex- 
cept what  is  accidentally  swl^llowed  during  the  BtraggUng;  and  tWt 
no  water  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Inliffs;  a  quantity  of  fiothy  Bracos 
being  all  that  is  generally  perceptible  there«  Yet,  in  coans  of  justice, 
the  absence  of  l^at^  in  these  situations  has  been  looked  upon  aa  evi- 
dehoe>  where  a  body  has  been  found  in  the  water^  thiU  death  had  net 
occurred  from  drowning;  ancl  attention  has  eonsequently  betti  directed 

'  Fleming's  PhiJoe.  of  Zoology,  vol  i^  Edinb^  1822. 

•  Works,  HI  374,  Philad.,  1808 ;  and  Sparics't  edit,  vi.  289,  Bo^  1838. 

*  See  ToL  ii.,  under  Adipous  Exhalatiost. 
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to  other  cmus^  wUeh  migbt  ha^e  proclaoed  it;  the  preeiimptioii  being, 
that  tbe  person  Jiad  been  first  Jkilled,  and  then  thrown  into  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  suspicion. 

Another  erroneous  opinion,  at  one  time  prevalent,  was,  that  if  a 
person  be  thrown  alive  into  water  he  will  sink;  if  dead,  he  will  swim; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary,  that  some  weight  should  be  attached 
to  a  body,  when  committed  to  the  deep,  to  make  it  sink.  All  these 
fallaeious  notions  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  case,  full  of  interest  to  all 
jiiraets,medioaland  others;— that  of  Spencer  Cowper,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  the  English  bar,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  who,  with  three  other  individuals,  wits  tried  at  Hertford 
A^siies,  in  1699,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Siurah  Stout.^  The  speeches 
-of  the  counsel,  with  the  evidence  of  many  of  the  medical  witnesses, 
sufficiently  testify  the  low  condition  of  medioo^legal  knowledge  at  that 
period.^  Mr.  Jones*'— the  eonnsel  for  the  prosecution — affirmed,  that 
^^whea  her  (Mrs.  Stout's)  body  came  to  he  viewed,  it  was  very  much 
wondered  at;  for^  in  the  irst  place,  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  that  any 
Beifsoiis,  that  droim  themselves,  should  float  upon  the  water."  ^'  We 
nave  sufficient  evidence,"  he  adds,  ^Hhat  it  is  a  thing  that  never  was: 
if  persons  go  alive  into  the  water,  then  they  sink;  if  dead,  then  they 
.swim."  In  cbDnfirmation  of  this  strange  opinion,  two  seamen  were  ex* 
•mined,  one  of  whom  deposed  as  follows: — '^  In  the  year  *89  or  '90,  in 
Beechy  fight,  I  saw  several  thrown  overboard  during  the  enga^ment, 
but  one  particularly  I  took  notice  of,  that  was  my  friend  and  killed  by 
my  side.  I  saw  him  swim  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ship, 
.&c.  Likewise  in  another  engagement,  where  a  man  had  both  his  legs 
shot  off  and  died  instantly,  they  threw  over  his  legs;  though  they  sunk^ 
X  saw  his^  body  fioat;  likewise  I  have  seen  several  men,  who  have  died 
natural  deathe  at  sea;  they  have,  when  they  have  been  dead,  had  a  con- 
siderable weight  of  ballast  made  fast  to  them  and  so  were  thrown  ov^- 
board;  becanse  we  hold  it  for  a  general  rule  that  all  men  swim  if  th^ 
be  dead  befcnre  they  come  into  the  water,  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
seen  men  when  they  have  been  drowned,  that  they  have  sunk  as 
soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  their  bodies,"  &c.  The  weights  are, 
.  however,  attached  to  the  dead,  when  they  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  not 
for  the  nurpose  of  facilitating  their  descent,  but  to  prevent  them  from 
rising,  when  putrefaction  renders  them  buoyant,  by  the  disengagement 
of  air  in  the  splanchnic  cavities.  On  the  same  trial,  Drs.  Coatsworth, 
Burnet,  Nailor,  and  Woodhouse  deposed,  that  when  a  person  b  drowned, 
water  will  be  taken  into  the  stomach  and  lungs;  and  as  none  was  found 
in  the  case  of  Mrs,  Stout,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  she  came  to  her 
death  by  other  means. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  appear,  that  the  great  requisite 
for  safety  to  the  inexperienced  who  may  fall  accidentally  into  the  water 
is  a  firm  and  sufficient  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  the  living  bodyiuitu- 
r^ly  floats,  or  that  it  can  be  easily  made  to  do  so.  This  eonvic^m 
being  acquired,  no  more  than  a  common  share  of  presence  of  mind 

*  Hargrave's  Stete  Trials,  voL  y,;  Beck's  Medic&l  JurispradeDoe,  6^  edit^  ii.  205, 
Albany,  1838. 

•  Lives  $f  the  Lord  Chancellors,  hy  Lord  Campbell,  Amer.  edit,  iv.  240,  Pbitad.,  1S4S, 
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wonld  fleem  to  be  nieicessary  to  lAsnre,  that  the  portion  of  the  Ikxly, 
which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  respiratory  organs,  diail  be  ^boTe  the 
surface. 

The  Hioyeneiits,  adapted  to  the  progression  of  the  body,  are  to  be 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  as  a  child  learns  to^  walk;  proficiency  in 
this,  as.  in  every  thing  else,  being  the  result  of  practice. 

Swimming  nearly  resembles  leaping,  except  that  the  effort  in  it  does 
not  take  place  from  a  fixed  sarface.  Both  the  npper  and  lower  extre- 
mities participate  in  it.  Whilst  the  former  are  brought  to  a  point 
anterior  to  the  head,  and  form  a  kind  of  ent-water,  the  lower  extremities 
are  drawn  np,  and  suddenly  extended,  as  in  leaping.  •  The  water,  of 
eomrse,  yields  to  their  impulse ;  but  not  as  rapidly  as  it  is  strook,  and 
hence  the  body  is  projected  forwards.  Tbe  upper  limbs  ve  now  8epa« 
rated,  and  carried  circularly  and  foreibly  round  to  the  sides  of  theboay, 
by  which  the  impulse  is  maintained;  the  legs  are  in  ^he  meanline 
drawn  up;  and,  by  a  succession  of  these  moyemeata,  progresoioA  is 
effected — the  hands  and  feet  being  turned  outwards  to  present  as  large 
a  resisting  surface  as  possible.  The  chest  is,  at  the  same  time,  kept 
dilated,  to  augment  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and,  of  course,  to  render  it 
specifically  lighter,  and  the  head  is  raised  above  the  surface  to  admit 
of  respiration.  This  action  is  aaudogous  to  that  of  the  propulsion  of  m 
boat  by  oars.  The  body  resembles  Wt%  boat ;  and  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  are  the  oars  or  scuUs. 

The  practised  swimmer  can  execute  almost  as  maiay  movements  in 
tlie  water  as  he  can  on  luid. 

e.  Flying. 

If  the  human  body  sinks  in  the  water,  how  little  can  it  be -susceptible 
of  suspension  in  the  air  by  its  own  unassisted  muscular  pow«ars!  Thm 
is  a  mode  of  progression  whieh  is  denied  to  man;  and  wecordingly, 
most  of  the  attempts  at  flying,  since  the  mythical  eiqploits  of  Dssdblus 
sad  Icarus,  have  been  confined  to  enabling  the  body  to  move  from  one 
plaoe  to  ^another  by  means  of  ropes  and  appropriate  adjunots.  Years 
ago,  a  native  of  this  country  exhibited  a  cinfiouSTariety  of  progression, 
at  I>over,  Englacnd.  He  was  called  the  **" flying  phenomenan;"  and  his 
plan^  so  far  as  we  oan  recollect,  was  to  have  a  rope  extending  firom  the 
heights  to  the  beach  beneath,  along  which  he  descended  by  m^ans  of 
rmgs  attached  to  different  parts  of  bis  person,  which  had  tbe  rope  pass- 
ing through  them. 

The  scHiroes  of  diffionlUr,  in  flyings  are; — the  great  weight  of  the 
body,  and  the  insufficient  force  wluoh  the  muscles,  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing. It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  however,  that  by  some  contrivance, 
of  which  the  lightest  gases  might  form  a  part,  and  by  an  imponderous 
apparatus,  which  would  enlarge  the  surface  of  the  upper  extremities, 
progression,  in  this  manner,  might  be  effected  ;-^but  to  &  limited  and 
unmanageable  extent  only. 

f.  Other  Varieties  of  MuBoular  Action. 

Connected  with  this  subject  we  may  refer  briefly  to  some  varieties 
of  muscular  action^  the  nature  of  which  will  be  easily  intelligible* 
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In  hearing  a  had,  we  have  simply  a  variety  of  walking  in  the  erect 
attitude,  with  this  addition,  that  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head, 
neck,  or  back,*— according  to  the  part  on  which  the  burden  may  be 
placed,— «have  to  contract  forcibly  to  support  it.  The  portion  of  the 
individital  has,  also,  to  be  so  regulated,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  shall 
always  be  over  the  base  of  snstentation.  Henoe,  if  the  load  be  on  a 
man's  back,  be  leans  forward;  if  borne  before  him,  he  leans  backward; 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  portly  and  consequential  i^>pearanoe  of  the 
corpulent.  If  the  load  be  on  his  bead  he  stands  as  apright  aa  possible, 
for  a  like  reason. 

,  In  prowtUing  a  body  forwards,  either  by  the  hands  or  shoulders,  the 
feet  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  ground ;  the  limbs  are  in  a  state  of  semi- 
flexion, and  the  oentre  of  gravity  is  directed  forward,  so  as  to  aid  the 
farce  that  has  to  be  developed  by  the  muscles.  The  limbs  are  then 
anddenly  extended;  the  body  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  whole  power 
exerted  on  the  obstacle  which  has  to  be  moved. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  drag  a  weigJU  after  us,  or  attempt  to 
dislodge  a  stake  from  the  earth,  the  feet  are  equally  fixed  firmly  on 
the  ground,  hot  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  extension,  and  is  directed  as 
finr  as  practicable  backwards,  in  order  that  the  tendency  to  fall,  owing 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  overhanging  the  base  of  sustentation,  may  aid 
the  force  that  has  to  be  developed  by  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  arms, 
which  are  then  powerfully  contracted,  and  the  whole  force  is  exerted 
upon  ike  object.  As,  in  both  these  eases,  there  is  danger  of  falling 
should  the  body  yield  suddenly,  the  feet  are  so  placed  as  to  obviate 
this,  as  far  as  possible,  by  being  separated  in  the  direction  in  whi^  the 
force  is  exerted. 

Squee)iing  consists  in  laying  hold  of  the  object,  either  between  the 
arms  and  body,  or  by  the  fingers ;  and  then  forcibly  contracting  the 
fl^or  muscles.  In  all  these,  and  other  varieties  of  strong  muscular 
contraction,  the  respiration  is  interrupted,*  in  order  that  the  thorax 
may  be  rendered  fixed,  and  serve  as  an  immovable  point  of  origin  for 
the  muscles  of  the  head,  shoulders,  and  arms.  This  is  effected  by 
taking  in  a  full  inspiration ;  strongly  contracting  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles, and,  at  the  same  ttmeV  closing  the  glottis  to  prevent  the  exit  of 
the  air. 

Lastly:  as  organs  of  prehension^  the  upper  extremities  are  of  admi- 
rable organization,  possessing  great  mobility,  and  at  the  same  time 
solidity.  The  joint  at  the  shoulder  allows  of  extensive  motion ;  and 
the  bones,  to  which  the  arm  is  attached  at  this  joint — scapula  and 
clavicle— are  themselves  movable.  The  forearm  is  likewise  susceptible 
of  various  movements  on  the  arm,  of  which  those  of  pronation  and 
flupination  are  not  the  least  important ;  whilst  die  hand  possesses  every 
requisite  for  an  organ  of  prehension.  It  is  composed  of  numerous 
bones,  and  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  most  irregular  surfaces. 
The  great  soperioritv  of  the  human  hand  arises  from  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  oppositkw 
to  the  fingers ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  Ugheet  use  in  enabling  ils  to 
seize  hold  of,  and  grasp  sphjerical  bodies;  to  take  up  any  object;  to 
lay  firm  hold  of  w^itever  we  seise,  and  to  execute  the  various  useful, 
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and  ornamental  processes  of  the  arts.  These  processes  requn-e  fiie 
most  aeeurate,  quick,  a&d  combined  moyements  of  the  muscles.  Hoir 
quick,  for  example,  is  the  motion  of  the  hand  in  vriting,  and  in  execut- 
ing the  most  rapid  movements  on  the  piano^fortel  How  accurate  th9 
muscular  contraction,  which  stops  the  precise  part  of,  the  Tiolin^string 
to  bring  out  the  note  or  semi-tone  in  €tUegr&  movements;  and  what  m 
nmltitude  of  combinations  must  be  invoked  in  all  these  cases! 

As  an  organ  of  touch,  the  advantages  i>f  the  u{q>er  extremitj  hav« 
already  been  depicted ;  and  much  of  ifhat  was  then  siud  applies  to  it 
as  an  organ  of  prehension.  '^  In  this  double  respect,"  observes  M. 
Adelon,^  ^^man  is  the  best  provided  of  animars.  How  much,  in  £act, 
does  he  stand  in  need  of  an  ingenious  instrument  of  prehension!  Am 
we  have  several  times  remarked,  he  has,  in  his  <Mrganisation,  neilher- 
the  offensive  nor  defensive  arms,  that  are  bestowed  on  other  animals* 
Naked  from  birth,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  atmosphere^ 
without  means  of  attack  or  defence  against  animals,  he  mast  inoes^ 
santly  labour  to  procure  what  he  requires.  It  was  not,  consequently, 
enough  that  he  should  possess  an  intellect,  capable  of  making  him  ac- 
quainted with,  and  of  appropriating  to  himself,  the  universe.  He  must 
have  an  instrument  adapted  for  the  execution  of  all  that  bis  intellect 
conceives.  Such  instrument  is  his  upper  extremity.  In  short,  whilst 
other  animals  find  every  thing  in  nature— necessary  for  their  tlifferent 
wants — more  or  less  prepared ;  man,  alone,  is  obliged  to  labour  to  pro* 
cure  what  l^e  requires.  He  must  make  himself  clothes,  construct  his 
habitations,  and  prepare  his  food.  He  is  the  labourinff  and  produeinff 
animal  par  eaceettence;  and  hence  needs  not  only  an  intellect  to  con- 
ceive, but  an  instrument  to  execute."    . 

rUNCTION  OF  EXPEESSION  OR  LANGTJAOB. 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  those  varieties  of  muscular  con- 
traction, by  which  man  and  animals  exhibit  the  feelings  that  impress 
them,  and  communicate  the  knowledge  of  such  feelings  to  each  other. 
It  c(»nprises  two  different  sets  of  actions  :-^those  addressed  to  the  ear— ^ 
or  phenomena  of  voice:  and  those  appreciated  by  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch — or  ffeitures.    Of  these  we  shall  treat  consecutively. 

a.  Of  the  Voice. 

By  the  term  voice — or  phonatiotij  a  term  proposed  by  Ghauseier^ — 
is  meant  the  sound  produced  in  the  larynx,  whilst  the  air  is  passing 
through  it,  either  to  enter,  or  issue  from,  the  trachea* 

1.  ANATOMT  or  TSE  VOCAL  APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus,  concerned  in  the  production  of  voice,  is  composed,  in 
man,  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration  ;  the  larynx;  the  mouth 
and  nasal  fossae.  The  first  are  merely  agents  for  propelling  the  air 
through  the  instrument  of  voice.  They  will  fall  under  consideration 
under  Respiration ;  whilst  the  anatomy  of  the  mouth  and  nasal  fo8S» 
hi^  been,  or  will  have  to  be,  desmbed  in  other  jdaces.    The  larynx, 

'  Pbjrtiologid  da  I'Hbmme^  u.  301, 3d»  4iH^  Pari%  1839. 
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snd  its  primary  dependencies,  which  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
prodaction  of  voice,  will  alone  engage  ns  at  present. 

The  larynx  is  situate  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  forms  the 
projection  so  perceptible  in  that  of  the  adult  male,  called  j?omumiidawt. 
An  attentive  examination  of  the  various  parts  which  compose  it,  so  far 
as  they  concern  its  physiological  relations,  will 
be  necessary.     This  will  exhibit  the  imperfect  F*  ^9^- 

knowledge  of  several  writers  on  the  voice,  and 
the  foJse  and  insufficient  views  that  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject. 

If  we  look  along  the  larynx  from  the  trachea 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  we  find  that  the  tube 
becomes  gradually  narrower  from  side  to  side ; 
and,  at  length,  presents  an  oblong  cleft^  called 
^lottis^  the  sides  of  which  are  the  essential  organ 
of  voice. 

The  larynx  is  composed  of  four  cartilages — 
the  ericoidy  thyroidy  and  two  arytenoid.  The 
cricoid  is  the  lowest  of  these,  and  is  the  inferior 
part  of  the  organ ; — that  by  which  it  joins  the* 
trachea.  It  is  shaped  like  a  ringy  whence  its 
Bame,  but  is  much  deeper  behind  than  before. 
The  thyroid  is  situate  above  the  cricoid,  with  ^aieraiv.cw  of  the  Larynx. 
which  it  is  articulated  in  a  movable  manner  by  bynic?"H^Rm1'n^  ^a.^c^o"™,; 
means  of  its  inferior  oornua.     In  this  way,  the  niajuaof  thymid  mTtitR^c  4. 

*  ^         ^  .  i?   ^i        .1  'J         L*    1-    •  Ii!»  angle  and  sale.    5.  Cormi 

lower  front  margin  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  com-  minuB.  g.  Lateral  portion  of 
monly  separated  by  a  short  space  from  the  upper  o? t^h^**^*'  ^*  ^"^^ 
margin  of  the  cricoid,  may  be  made  to  approach 
to  or  recede  from  it ;  as  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  the  finger 
against  the  small  depression  felt  externally,  and  observing  its  change 
of  size  when  various  tones  are  sounded.  It  will  be  observed,  that  tho 
higher  the  tone  the  more  the  cartilages  approximate,  and  that  they 
separate  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  tone.  A  ligament  unites 
these  cartilages — the  crteo-thyroidy  which  can  be  traced,  although  in 
a  very  thinned  condition,  over  the  whole  of  the  periphery  of  the  ventri- 
cle of  the  larynx,  even  as  far  as  the  pedicle  of  the  epiglottis.  This 
membrane  is  composed  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue — tissu  jaune^ — and, 
aceording  to  Dr.  Leidy,*  it  presents,  under  the  microscope,  a  good 
example  of  that  substance,  which  enabled  him  to  detect  its  presence  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  larynx. 

The  thyroid  is  the  large  cartilage  that  occupies  the  anterior,  promi- 
nent, and  lateral  part  of  the  larynx.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  two 
in  number.  They  are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  are  articu- 
lated with  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  in  a  movable  manner. 
Around  this  articulation  is  a  synovial  capsule.  Before  it  is  the  thyr<h 
(xrytenoid  ligament;  and,  behind,  a  strong,  ligamentous  fascia,  called,  by 
M.  Magendie,^  from  its  attachments — ertco-arytenoid.    Three  fibro-car- 

I  Amer.  Joarn.  of  the  Medical  ScienctA,  Jaly^  1846,  p.  149. 
'  Pr^it  El^meniaire,  L  235. 
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tilages,  Hkewue,  enter  into  the  constitation  of  the  larynx.  Tbesa  are, — 
the  epiglottis  ;  and  two  small  bodies,  that  tip  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  are  met  with  only  in  man — capitula  Santoriniy  supra-arytMoid 
cartilages  or  capitula  cartilaginum  arytenoidarum. 


Fig.  195. 


Fig.  196. 


•.M.'.-ij^r  i 


View  of  the  interior  of  Uie  leil  half  of  tha 
Larynx,  to  show  the  Veatricle  and  Laryngeal 
Pouoh.    (After  Hilton.) 

«.  Lefl  arytenoid  cartilage.  Cy  e.  Sectiona  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  t.  Thyroid  cartilage,  e.  Epiglot- 
tis, tf.  Left Tentricle  of  the  larynx,  r.  Left  interior 
or  true  vocal  cord.  ».  Laryngeal  poach,  b.  Ary- 
teno-epiglottidean  mufclO)  or  compressor  saccuH 
laryngis.  /.  Inside  of  tiaehea,  which  has  been 
added  to  this  figure. 


Laryax  frtUk  abovo.    (WiUiff.) 

o  B  X.  Tb)rvoid  eartilage,  emhracing  Ihr 

ring  of  the  cricoid  rvzw,  and  tominfi^  npot^ 
the  axis  x  m.  kf,  h  v.  The  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, connected  by  the  arYtenoideos  trassTer- 
sua.  TV,  TV.  The  vocal  Kgaments.  n  x.  The 
rifrht  cTico-arytenoideus  lateralis  (the  leil 
being  removed),  vkf.  The  right  thyro-arvte- 
noideus  (the  left  being  r^knoved).  ir  /,  if  I.  l*ho 
crico-ary tenoidei  posticl .  bJb  .  The  crioo-nry- 
tenoid  Iigameata. 


On  examining  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  two  clefts  are  seen— ooft 
ahove  the  other;  the  uppermost  being  usually  oblong-shaped ;  ten  or. 
eleven  lines  loDg,  and  two  or  three  broad ;  having  the  shape  of  a  tri- 
angle, the  apex  forwards.  It  is  circumscribed,  anteriorly,  by  the  thy- 
roia  cartilage  and  epiglottis ;  posteriorly,  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
afid,  laterally,  by  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  pass  fVom  th^ 
epiglottis  to  each  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  are  called  superior  ligamenU 
of,  the  glottis  and  superior  vocal  cords.  A  few  lines  below  this  is  a 
second  cleft,  also  oblong  from  before  to  behind  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  the  base  of  which  is  behind.  It  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  tho 
thyroid  cartilage ;  posteriorly,  by  a  muscle  ej(tending  from  one  aryte^ 
noid  cartilace  to  the  other — the  arytenoidetis;  and,  laterally,  by  two 
folds,  formed  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  ligament,  passing  Arom  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thy- 
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Fig.  197. 


roid,  and  of  a  muscle  of  tfie  Bame  name.  Tb^se  folds  are  called  M|fe- 
rior  ligamenU  or  lipB  of  the  glottis  or  inftrior  vocal  eords.  They  are 
represented  by  T  V,  in  Fig.  196,  and  B  B,  Fig.  197.  Between  ^hese 
two  clefts  ar«  the  sinuscB  or  ventricles  of  the  larynx^  V  V,  Fig.  197. 
The  inferior,  exterior,  and  superior  sides  of  these  are  formed  by  the 
thyro-arytenoid  mascles.  By  means  ef  these  ligamentsr^superior  and 
inferior — the  lips  of  the  superior  and  inferior  aperture  are  perfectly 
free,  and  unencumbered  in  their  action.^ 

Anatomical  descriptiona  will  be  found  to  give  different  signifieations 
to  the  word  glottis.  Some  have  applied  it  jto 
the  upper  cleft ; /Others  to  the  lower;  some  to 
the  ventricles  of  the  larynx;  and  others  to  the 
whole  space  comprised  between  the  inferior  liga- 
ments and  top  of  the  larynx.  It  is  now,  gene- 
rally perhaps,  restricted  to  the  part  of  the  larynx 
engaged  in  the  production  ef  >  voice,  or  usually 
considered  to  be  so  engaged, — that  is,  the  space 
between  the  inferior  ligaments  plus  the  liga- 
ments themselves; — and  in  this  signification  it 
will  be  employed  here. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  larynx, 
is  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  mouth; 
below,  with  that  of  the  trachea^  It  contains 
several  mucona  follicles,  some  of  which  are  ag- 
glomerated near  the  superior  ligaments  of  the 
{(lottis  and  the  environs  of  the  ventricles  of  itbe 
arynx,  seeming  to  constitute  distinct  organs, 
which  have  been  called  arytenoid  glands.  A 
similar  group  exists  between  the  epiglottis  be- 
hind, and  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage  before,  which  has  been 
termed  the  epiglottic  gland.  The  uses  of  this  body  are  not  clear.  M* 
Magendie^  conceives,  that  it  favours  the  frequent  slidings  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  hyoides;  keeps  the  epi- 
glottis separated  above  from  this  bone;  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes 
it  a  very  elastic  support,  which  may  aid  it  in  the  functions  it  has  to 
execute,  connected  with  voice  and  deglutition. 

The  larynx  is  capable  of  being  moved  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  its 
component  cartilages*  It  may  be  raised,  dep^ssed,  or  carried  forwards 
or  backwards.  The  movements,  however,  which  are  most  concerned  in 
the  production  of  voiSe,.are  those  efiected  by  the  action  of  the  intrinsie 
muscles,  as  they  have  been  termed^  These  are,  1st.  The  crico-thyroidj 
a  thin,  quadrilateral  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  inner  border  of 
the  thyroid.  M.  Magendie^  affirms,  that  its  use  is  not,  as  generally  ima- 
gined, to  depress  the  thyroid  on  the  cricoid,  but  to  elevate  the  cricoid, 
approximate  it  to  the  thyroid,  and  even  make  it  pass  slightly  under  its  in- 
ferior margin.     The  effeets  of  its  contraction  must  be  to  render  the  vocal 

'  Hilton,  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  v.  October,  1837,  p.  519,  aod  Leidy,  American 
Joarnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  p.  142,  July,  1846. 

•  Precis,  ke^  i.  237.  .  .  a  tbii,  L  236. 


Scheme  of  the  Lar  ynx. 
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ligaments  tense*  2dly.  Theericthoiytenoideipostuny  and  crico-atytenoidet 
lateraUs;  the  former  of  which  pass  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cri- 
coid to  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid;  and  the  latter  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of 

the  arytenoid.  The  use  of  the  cr?co-ary  tenoidei 
postici  is  to  carry  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
backwards,  separating  them  at  the  same  time 
from  each  other,  and  thus  opening  the  glottis; 
the  action  of  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales  is 
like  that  of  the  arytenoidei  to  bring  together 
the  inner  edges  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
close  the  glottis.  8dly.  The  arytenoid  muscle 
— of  which  there  is  only  one.  It  extends  across 
from  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other;  and, 
by  its  contraction,  brings  them  towards  each 
other.  4thly.  The  thyra-arytenoid  muscle^ 
which,  according  to  M.  Magendie,Ms  the  most 
important  to  be  known  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  as  its  vibrations  produce  the  vocal 
sound.  It  forms  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  and 
Magendie  di&scribes  it  as  constituting,  also, 
"the  inferior,  superior,  and  lateral  parietes  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  larynx."  Generally,  it 
is  considered  to  arise  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  ligament 
connecting  it  with  the  cricoid,  and  to  be  inserted  . 
into  the  anterior  edge  of  the  base  of  the  ary- 
tenoid. By  drawing  the  point  of  the  thyroid 
back,  it  must  relax  the  vocal  ligaments. 
Lastly.— The  muscles  of  the  epiglottis — ^the 
thyro-epiglottidttiSy  aryt^no-epifflottidem  supe- 
rior, aryteno-epiglottideus  inferior  (Hilton's 
muscle),^  and  some  fibres  tliat  may  be  looked 
npon  a«  vestiges  of  the  glotto-epightticusj 
which  exists  in  many  animals.  These  mus- 
cles,— the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  name, — modify  by  their  contraction,  the 
situation  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  principal  governors  of  the  pitch  of  the 
voice,  which  is  almost  wholly  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  tension  of  th^  vocal  ligaments, 
are    the   crico-thyroid   and   thyro-arytenoid. 

1.  Corpus  pyriunidnle  of  one  side.    3.  Corpus  olivare.    4.  Corpus  resti- 


Origin  and  Distribution  of  the 
Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves. 


Faeial  nerve.  6.  Origin  of  glosaO'pharyngeal  nerve.  7.  Gsiiiglion  of 
9.  Spinal  accessory  nerve.  10.  Ganglion  of  pneamogastric  nerve. 
'      lie.    13.  Its  pharyngeal  branch  forminjr  the  i " 


1,  3,  4.  Medulla  oblongata, 
forme.    S.  Pons  Varolii.    5. 
Andersch.    8.  Trunk  of  the  nerve. 
U.  ItB  plexiform  ganglion.    12.  Its  trunlc.    13.  Its  pharyngeal  branch  formin|[  tie  pharyngeal  plexni 

il4)  J  aasisted  by  a  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  (S) ,  and  one  from  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (15) . 
0.  Cardiac  branehea.  17.  Recurrent  laryngeal  branch.  18.  Anterior  pulmonary  branches.  10.  Pos- 
terior pulmonary  bmnehef.  20.  (Esophageal  pleocoa.  21.  Qastrio  branches.  22.  Origin  of  apiaal 
accessory  nerve.  23.  Its  branches  distributed  to  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  24.  Its  branches  to  the 
trapezius  mutcle. 


'  Pr^ia,  &C.,  236,  and  bis  M^moire  sur  TEpiglotte. 

'  WilaoQ's  Anatofuisi's  Vade  Mecum,  Aioer.  edit.,  p.  483,  Pbilad^  1843. 
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The  re8{>eetiTe  aotbn  of  the  cBfiereiit  mnsoles  has  h^m  given  in  i\> 
tabular  farm.' 


B 
c 


Govern  the  Pitch  of  the  Notei. 
Ciiod-thvroidei  ^  I^epress  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  oh  the  cricoid  and  stretch 

Stemo-diyioidei       J      '^^  ^^*^'  ligannents;  agisted  by  the  arytenoideus  and  crico- 
J  i     aryteaoidei  postici. 

Tfayro-atytenc^dei  .  <  Elevate  the  front  of  the  thyroid,  and  draw  it  towards  the  arytenoid, 
Tbyco4iyoidei  (     r^axmg  ibe  vocal  ligaments. 


I 


Govern  the  Jiperture  of  the  Glottit, 
Crico-aryteooidei  postici      .        .        .        Open  the  Glottis. 


^  J  Crico-arytenoidei  laterales   .        .        ,      <  Press  together  the  inner  edges  of  the  ary- 
<<  I  Arytao^deQs (     tenoid  cartilage,  and  ehte  the  glottis. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  receive  their  neryoos  influence 
from  the  eighth  pair  (Fig.  198).  Shortly  after  this  nerve  has  i88ued^ 
from  the  cranium  it  gives  off  a  branch,  called  superior  laryngeal^  which 
is  distributed  to  the  arytenoid  and  cricor thyroid  muscles;  and,  after  its 
entrance  into  the  thorax^  it  furnishes  a  second,  which  ascends  towards 
the  larynx,  and  is,  on  that  account,  called  reeurtent  or  inferior  laryn- 
geal. It  is  distributed  to  the  crico-arytenoidei  postici,  crico-arytenoidei 
laterales,  and  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  No  ramification  of  this  nerve, 
according  to  M.  Magendie,  goes  to  the  arytenoid,  or  crico-thyroid  mus- 
cles. In  these  views,  he  is  supported  by  M.  J.  Cloquet*  and  by  many 
others.  Other  distinguished  anatomists,  however,  maintain  that  the  ary- 
tenoideus muscle  receives  a  branch  from  each  of  the  inferior  laryngeals. 
Dr.  Beid  s^erta,  that  he  has  repeatedly  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence 
of  this  arytenoid  branch  of  the  inferior  laryngeal,  and  the  dissection 
is  one,  he  aays,  which  can  leave  no  kind  of  doubt  on  the  matter.^ 

In  each  animal  apecies,  the  glottis  haa  a  construction  corresponding 
to  the  kind  of  voice;  and,  ^hen  it  is  exao^ined  in  the  living  anin^al — 
the  dog  for  exan^ple*-'it  enlarges  and  contracts  alternately, — the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages  separating  when  the  air  enters  the  lungs,  and  approxi- 
mating during  expiration. 

To  the  trachea  the  larynx  is  attached  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  which 
unites  the  cricoid  with  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea ;  and,  above,  it  is 
connected  with  the  os  hyoides  by  a  similar  membrane — the  hy<ythyroid^ 
No.  2,  Fig.  194, — as  well  as  by  the  tbyro-hyoid  musde.^ 

2.   PKYSIOLOGT  or  TOICB. 

The  production  of  voice  requires,  that  air  shall  be  sent  from  the  lungs, 
which,  in  passing  through  the  glottis,  throws  certain  parts  into  vibra- 
tion, and  afterwards  makes  its  exit  by  the  vocal  tube^ — that  is,  by  the 
mouth  and  nasal  fossse.     Simple  expiration  does  not,  however,  produce 

^  Carpenter's  Hamad  Physiology,  4ih  Amer.  edit.,  f  604,  Pbilad^  1S50. 

•TraitA  d'Anatomie  Descriptive,  ii.622,  Paris,  1816. 

*  Art  ^r  Vagum,  by  Dr.  J.  Reid,  in  Todd's  CyolopiBdia  of  Anat.  and  Pbysiol.,  Parts  xxrii. 
and  xxviii.  p.  893,  London,  1846-7.  For  an  excellent  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
irocal  apparatus,  see  J.  Bishop,  art  Larvnx,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Pbysiol,  Lond^  Sept^  1840. 

«  Willis,  in  Cambridge  Philosoph.  Transacu  for  1332,  iv.  323. 
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it,  otherwise  ve  Bho^ld  have  the  ▼oeal  sound  aoe^HBpanTiAg  each  ecm- 
traction  of  the  chest.  Volition  is  necessary  to  excite  the  requisite  aetioa 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  those  of  respiration  ;  and  by  it 
the  tone  and  intensity  of  voice  are  variously  modified. 

That  voice  is  produced  in  the  laryAX,  we  have  both  direct  anct  indirect 
testimony.  An  aperture  made  in  the  traehea,  beneath  the  larynx, 
deprives  both  luan  and  animals  of  it.  Thk  oooors.also,  if  the  aperture 
be  made  in  the  larynx  beneath  the  inferior  ligaments;  bat  if  ab<yre  the* 
glottis,  so  as  to  implicate  the  epiglottis  and  its  muscles,  the  superior 
ligaments  of  the  glottisj  and  even  the  tipper  portions  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  voice  continues.  MM.  Magendie^  and  J.  Cloquet  refer  to  the 
cases  of  two  men,  whQ  had  fistula  in  the  trachea;  and  who  were  unable 
to  speak  unless  the  openings  were  accurately  stopped  by  meeha&ieal 
means.  If,  again,  we  take  the  trachea  and  larynx  of  an  animal  or 
man,  and  blow  air  forcibly  into  the  tracheal  extremity  towards  the 
larynx,  no  sound  is  produced,  ex<Jept  what  residts  from  the  friction  of 
the  air  against  the  sides.  But  if  we  approximate  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, so  that  they  touch  at  their  inner  surfaces,  a  sound  ia  elicited, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  the  animal  to  which  the 
larynx  belongs;^ — the  sound  being  acute  or  grave  according  as  the  car- 
tilages are  pressed  against  eadh  other  with  more  or  less  force;  and 
varying  in  intensity,  according  to  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the 
air  is  sent  through  the  tube.  In  this  experiment,  the  inferior  ligaments 
are  seen  to  vibrate. 

Paralysis  of  the  iirUinmc  mnselee  of  the  larynx  likewise  produces 
dumbness;  and  this  can  be  effected  artificially.  Much  dmnsaion  at  one 
time  prevailed  regarding  the  effect  of  tying  or  eatting  the  nerves 
distributed  t6  the«e  muscles.  The  experiments  of  Haighton'  induced 
him  to  think,  that  the  reeurretit  branches  of  the  par  vagura  supply  parts, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  t|ie  formation  of  the  voice;  whilst 
the  laryngeal  seemed  to  him  to  aflfeet  only  its  modulation  or  tone. 
Subsequent  experiments  have  suffieiendy  shown,  that  if  both  the  recur- 
rent nerves  and  the  superior  laryngeal  are  divided,  complete  aphonia 
results.  M.  Magendie^  found,  indeed,  that  when  both  reeurrents, — which, 
he  says,  are  distriboted  to  the  thyro-arytenotd  muscles,— are  cut,  the 
voice  is  usually  lost;  whilst  if  one  only  b6  divided,  the  voice  is  but  half 
destroyed.  He  noticed,  however,  th4t  several  animals,  in  which  the 
reeurrents  had  been  cut,  were  sfill  capable  of  elidting  acute  sounds, 
when  labouring  under  violent  pain, — sounds,  which  were  analogous  to 
those  that  (;ould  be  produced  mechanically  on  the  larynx  of  the  dead 
animal,  by  blowing  into  the  trachea  and  approximating  l^e  arytenoid 
cartilages;  and  this  he  attempts  to  explain  by  the  distribntioa'  of  the 
nerves  to  the  larynx.  The  reeurrents  being  divided,  the  thyro^aryteo^ 
muscles  are  no  longer  capable  of  contracting,  and  aphonia  results;  b^ 
the  arytenoid  muscle,  which  receives  its  nerves  from  the  superior  laryn- 
geal, still  contracts;  and,  durmg  a  strong  expiration,  brings  the ary- 

'  Precis,  &c^  i.  241,  and  his  Journal  de  Physiologie,  ix.  119.  •> 

•  Biot,  Trail*  El^mentaire  de  Physique,  i.  462. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  iil.  435.  «  Pr^is,  &c.,  I  243., 
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tenmd  cartilages  tageiber,  so  t&at  tfae  chink  or  deft  of  the  glottis  is 
suflScientlj  Harrow  for  the  air  to  cause  vibration  in  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscles,  although  they  may  not  be  in  astatex>f  contraction.  From 
tiiese,  and  other  experiments,  Bellingeri^  infers,  that  the  superior  laryn* 
gefA  nerve  is  the  antagoliist  of  the  itiferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent, — 
the  former  produomg  constriction;  the  latter  dilatation  of  the  glottis. 
They,  however,  who  affirm,  that  the  distribution  of  the  laryngeal  nerves 
ia  not  tiie  same  as  that  described  by  M.  Magendie,  assign  difierent  func- 
tions  to  the  particular  nerves.  Thus,  Mr.  Hilton*  infers  from  his 
observations— ^r«^,  that  the  superior  laryngeal  is  a  nerve  of  sensation; 
because,  independently  of  the  orico-thyroideal  nerve,  it  is  distributed 
exclusively  to  the  mucous  membrane,  areolar  tissue,  and  glands ;  and 
9eco7idhf,  that  the  inf&rior  orirecurrcnt  piust  be  the  proper  motive  nerre 
to  the  laryAx,  as  it  alone  supplies  all  the  muscles,  which  act  immediately 
upon  the  oolumn  of  air  passing  to  and  from  the  lungs.  Dr.  Reid^  too, 
co&chides  from  his  various  exp^iments; — firsts  that  the  superior  laryn- 
gesal  furnishes  cine  muscle  only  with  motor  filamients, — the  crico-thyroid. 
S^ewidiy^  that  the  superior  laryngeal  furnishes  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
sensitive  filaments  of  the  larynx,  and  some  of  those  distributed  upon 
the  mucous  suriiiee  of  the  pharynx.  Thirdly^  that  the  inferior  laryn- 
geal or  recurrent  furnishes  the  sensitive  filaments  to  the  upper  part  of 
%e  trachea,'  a  few  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  pharynx,  and  still  fewer 
to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx;  tnA  fourthly^  that  when  any 
irritant  is  applied  to  the  muoous  membrane  of  the*  larynx  in  a  healthy 
state,  this  does  not  excite  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  move 
the  m^enoid  eartilagee,  by  acting  directly  upon  them  through  the 
mueous  fkiembraiie,  but  the  contraction  takes  place  by  a  reflex  action, 
in  the  perforaranoe  of  which  the  superior  laryngeal  is  the  sensitive,  and 
the  inferior  laryngeal  the  motor  nerve.  '■ 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  discrepancy  amongst  observers,  that  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn  before  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  pre- 
cise function  of  those  nerves. 

Bvery  part  <fi  the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  thcr  inferior  liga- 
ments, may  be  destroyed,  and  the  voice  continue.  Bichat  split  the 
upper  edge  of  the  superior'lfgaments  of  the  glottis,  without  its  being 
de«tmyed ;  and  the  excision  of  the  tops  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  had 
no  more  effect.  Magendie  divided  with  impunity  the  epiglottis  and  its 
fuuscjles :  voke  was  accomplished,  until  he  cut  the  middle  of  the  arytenoid 
eartilageB  of  split  thiB  thyroid  cartilages  longitudinally,  when  he,  of 
course,  destroyed  thfo  glottis.  LastFy,  when  the  larynx  is  exposed  in  a 
living  animal,  so  that  the  different  parts  can  be  seen  at  the  time  when 
voice  is  accomplished, — the  superior  ligaments,  according  to  Bichat  and 
Magendie,  who  have  p^ormed  the  experiment,  are  manifestly  uncon- 
cerned in  the  function,  whilst  the  inferior  vibrate  distinctly.     These 

^  Rftgiommtend,  Sperienze,  ftc,  comproyanti  TAnta^onisnio  NorvoaOk  &c^  Torino^  1S33; 
noticed  in  Edinb.  M^  and  Surg.  Journal,  p.  172,  Jan.,  1S35. 

<  Op.  dt,  p.  5i  8,  and  Mr.  Qo^  on  tho  Crioo-Tbyroideal  Neive,  a  bnuich  of  the  teperior 
laryngeal,  ibid.,  p.  313. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  U5. 
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These  touscles,  too,  ate  only  the  propcfr  muscles  of  the  larynx,  or  those 
restricted  in  their  attachments  to  its  five  cartilajges.  They  are  but  a 
few  of  the  muscles  of  roice. '  In  speaking,  we  use  a  great  mitny  more. 
Fifteen  pairs  of  different  musdes,  attached  to  the  cartilages  or  os 
hyoides,  and  acting,  as  agents,  antagonists,  or  directors,  are  constantly 
employed  in  keeping  the  cartHages  steady,  regulatini  their  situation, 
and  moving  them  as  occasion  requires,— upwards  and  downwards,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  in  every  intermediate  direction,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  fibres,  or  in  the  diagonal  between  different  fibres. 
These  muscles,  independently  of  the  farmer,  are  susceptible,  it  is  cal- 
culated, of  upwards  of  1,073,84I,8Q0  different  6orabraations;  and,  when 
they  co-operate  with  the  seven  pairs  of  the  larynx,  of  17692186,044,415 ; 
exclusive  of  the  changes  that  must  arise  from  the  different  degree3  of 
force,  velocity,  &c.,  with  which  they  may  be  brought' into  action.  But 
these  mtiecles  are  not  the  whole  thai  co-oper4te,  with  the  larynx  in 
the  production  of  voice.  The  diaphragm,  abdominal  muscles,  inter- 
costals,  and  all,  that  directly  or  indirectly  act  on  the  air,  or  on  the 
parts  to  which  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  or  6«  hyoides  arc  attached, 
contribute  their  share.  The  numerical  eslfmate  would,  consequently, 
require  to  be  largely  augmented.  Mr.  Bishop  computes  the  number  of 
muscles  brought  into  action  at  the  same  time  iti  the  ordinary  modula- 
tions of  the  voice  to  be  one  hundred.*  Such  caloidations  are,  of 
course,  only  approximate;  but  they  show  the  inconceivable  variety  of 
movement  of  which  the  vocal  apparatus  is  directly,  or  indirectly  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  has  been  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  physi- 
ologist and  physicist.  The  mode,  in  which  it  is  produced^  And  the 
parts  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  ftinction,  have  been  the 
object  of  various  theories  or  hypotheses,  regarding  the  voice. 

Galen,  under  his  theory,  that  the  larynx  is  a  wind  instrument  of  the 
flute  kind,  6f  which  the  glottis  is  the  beak  and  the  trachea  the  body 
of  the  flute^  ascribed  the  variety  of  tones  to  two  causes — to  variation 
in  the  length  of  the  musical  instrument,  and  in  the  embouchure.  In 
the  theory  of  Dodart,  in  which  the  human  vocal  instrument  was  likened 
to  a  horn,  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis  being  compared  to  the 
lips  of  the  performer,  no  importance  was  attached  to  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  instrument.  He  attributed  variety  of  tones  to  simple 
alteration  in  the  embouchure  or  mouth-piece, — in  dther  words,  to 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  glottis,  by  the  action  of  its  appropriate  mus- 
cles; and  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  larynx,  he  regarded  as  serving 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  mfluendng  mechanically  the  size  of  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis;  whilst  Ferrein,  who  regarded  the  larynx  as  a 
stringed  instrument,  accounted  for  the  variety  of  tones  by  different 
degrees  of  tension  and  length  of  the  inferior  Hgaments  of  the  glottis  or 
vocal  cords.  In  the  production  of  acute  tones,  these  cords  were 
stretched  and  shortened.  For  grave  tones,  they  *were  relaxed,  and 
lengthened.  He  was  of  opinit)ny  that  the  length  of  the  vocal  tube  had 
no  influence  on  ^e  tone. 

'  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosoph.  Magazine,  &c,  for  Sept^  1836,  p*  209. 
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Iii  later  years,  several  new  views  have  been  propounded  on  this 
sobject,  and  chiefly  by  MM.  Cuvier,  Dutrochet,  Magendie,  Biot,  Savart, 
&C., — men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  various  departments  of  physical 
science. 

M.  Cuvier^  attributes  variety  of  tones,  in  the  first  place,  to  varied 
length  of  the  vocal  tube,  and  to  differences  in  size  of  the  aperture  of  the 
glottis;  and,  secondly,  to  the  shape  and  condition  of  the  external  aper- 
ture of  the  tube, — that  is,  of  the  lips  and  nose.  The  larynx  he  regards 
as  a  wind  instrument,  in  which  the  inferior  ligaments  act,  not  as  cords, 
bat  like  the  reed  of  a  clarionet,  or  the  lame  of  an  organ  pipe.  The 
longs  and  their  external  muscular  apparatus  constitute  the  reservoir  of 
air  and  bellows ;  the  trachea  conducts  the .  air,  and  the  glottis  is  the 
embouchure  with  its  reed;  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  of  the  space  com- 
prised between  the  glottis  and  the  opening  of  the  lips,  being  the  body 
of  the  instrument ;  whilst  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  lateral  holes, 
that  permit  the  size  of  the  instrument  to  be  varied.  The  tones  are 
changed  by  three  causes  of  a  similar  character  to  those  that  modify 
them,  in  musical  instruments ; — the  length  of  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  variableness  of  the  emboucbur^,  and  of  the  aperture  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  instrument.  The  condition  of  the  external 
aperture  of  the  vocal  tube  has,  doubtless,  much  to  do  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tone  produced  by  the  glottis ;  but  its  influence  appears  to  be 
greatly  limited  to  giving  it  rotundity,  volume,  or  the  contrary, — as 
will  be  seen  hereafter ;  although  analogy  Would  seem  to  show,  that  the 
tone  may  be  varied  by  more  or  less  closure  of  the  aperture.  Many 
different  notes  can  be  produced  in  the  first  joint  of  a  flute,  if  we  modify 
the  size  of  the  opening  at  its  extremity  by  passing  the  thumb  more  or 
less  within  it.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  man  the  altered 
size  of  the  external  aperture,  or  the  elongation  or  decurtation  of  the 
tube  exerts  as  much  influence  in  the  production  of  acute  or  grave  sounds 
as  Cuvier  imagined. 

M.  Dutrochet^  again,  believes,  that  the  vocal  tube  has  no  influence  in 
the  production  of  tones,  and  that  the  larynx  is  a  simple  vibrating  in- 
strument, uncomplicated  with  a  tube,  the  vocal  sound  -being  caused  by 
the  vibrations  into  which  the  vocal  cords  are  thrown  by  the  impulse  of 
the  expired  air.  In  his  experiments,  he  saw  the  inferior  ligaments 
vibrate ;  and  he  concludes,  that  the  tone  of  the  voice  depends  upon  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  those  ligaments  in  a  given  time,  and  that  their 
number  will  necessarily  vary  greatly,  a9  the  dimensions  of  the  liga- 
ments,— that  is,  their  length  and  tluckness, — and  their  elasticity,  are 
susceptible  of  incessant  changes,  by  the  contraction  of  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid  muscle,  of  wlbdch  they  are  essentially  composed, — the  ligament, 
covering  the  muscle,  serving  only^'  to  prevent  the  collisions  of  the  mus- 
cles at  the  time  of  vibration," — as  well  as  by  that  of  the  other  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  larynx. 

MM.  Biot  and  Magendie^  dissent  from  M.  Dutrochet  in  some  important 

*  LecoDS  d^Anatomie  Compar^  torn.  iv.  445. 

*  Mem.  pour  servir  k  rHtstoire  Anat.  et  Physiol,  des  V^^taux  et  des  Animaax,  t  ii., 
Paris,  1837*  and  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  ^it.  cit.,  ii.  239. 

»  Precis  El^entaire,  &C.,  i.  248. 
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points.  Like  him,  they  do  not  consider  the  hnman  larynx  to  consti* 
tate  a  stringed  instrument.  They  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  reed  inatm- 
ment,  but  consider  the  vocal  tube  to  be  of  moment  in  the  production 
of  the  voice.  The  objections  they  urge  against  the  view  of  its  resem- 
bling a  stringed  instrument,  are, — tbe  kind  of  articulation  between  the 
arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  which  admits  of  motion  inwards  and 
'  outwards  only;  and  they  ask  how  the  vocal  cords  can  retain  the  length 
requisite  for  the  production  of  grave  tones;  and  how  they  can  elicit 
sounds  of  a  volume  so  considerable  as  those  of  the  human  voice?  They 
esteem  it,  consequently,  a  reed  instrument  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
capable  of  affording  very  grave  tones  with  a  pipe  of  little  length ;  and, 
with  slight  variation  of  its  length,  susceptible,  not  only  of  furnishing  a 
certain  series  of  sounds  in  harmonic  progression,  but  all  the  imaginable 
sounds  and  shades  of  sounds,  in  the  compass  of  the  musical  scale  which 
each  voice  embraces. 

The  theory  of  the  reed  instrument  they  apply  to  the  vocal  appara- 
tus. The  lips  of  the  glottis  are  the  reed,  and  the  thyro-arytenoid  mus- 
cles render  them  fit  for  vibrating.  In  his  experiments,  made  on  living 
dogs,  M.  Magendie  saw,  that  when  grare  sounds  were  produced,  the 
ligaments  of  the  glottis  vibrated  in  their  whole  extent,  and  the  expired 
air  issued  through  the  whole  of  the  glottis.  In  acute  sounds,  oa  the 
Other  hand,  they  vibrated  only  at  their  posterior  part,  and  the  air 
passed  out  through  the  part  only  that  vibrated,  the  aperture  being, 
consequently,  dimmished ;  and,  when  the  sounds  became  very  acute, 
they  vibrated  only  at  their  .arytenoid  extremity,  and  scarcely  any  air 
issued ;  so  that  tones  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  acuteness,  cannot  be 
produced  in  consequence  of  the  complete  closure  of  the  glottis.  The 
arytenoid  muscle,  whose  chief  use  is  to  close  the  glottis  at  its  posterior 
extremity,  he  conceives  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  the  production  of 
acute  sounds,  and  this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  section  of  the  two 
laryngeal  nerves  that  give  motion  ta  this  muscle,  which  was  followed 
by  loss  of  the  power  of  producing  almost  all  the  acute  tones;  the 
voice,  at  the  same  time,  acquiring  a  degree  of  habitual  graveness,  whidi 
it  did  not  previously  possess.  The  influence  of  contraction  of  the 
thyro-aryteuoid  muscles  on  the  tones  is  exerted  in  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  elasticity  of  the  ligaments,  and  thus,  in  modifying  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibrations,  so  as  to  favor  the  production  of  acute  or 
grave  tones.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  contraction  of  these  muscles 
concurs  greatlv  in  closing,  in  part,  the  glottis,  particularly  its  anterior 
half;  although  the  course  of  its  fibres,  it  would  appear,  ought  rather 
to  widen  the  aperture.  The  trachea  or  parte-vent  has  usually  been 
thought  to  exert  no  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  sound  produced.  It 
has  been  conceived,  however,  by  M.  Grenie  and  others,  that  its  elonga- 
tion or  decurtation  may  occasion  some  modification. 

Thus  much  for  the  part  that  resembles  the  reed — MM.  Biot  and  Ma- 
gendie include  in  their  theory  of  the  voice  the  action  of  the  vocal  tube 
likewise.  This  tube  being,  in  man,  capable  of  elongation  and  decurta- 
tion, of  dilatation  and  contraction,  and  of  assuming  an  infinite  number  of 
shapes,  they  think  it  well  adapted,  if  placed  in  harmonic  relation  with 
the  larynx,  for  fulfilling  the  functions  of  the  body  of  a  reed  instru- 
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ment, — and  thus  of  favoaiing  the  prodnetion  of  the  nuinerons  tones  of 
irhich  the  voiee  is  capable ;  of  augmenting  the  intensity  of  the  vocal  sound 
by  assuming  a  conical  shape  with  a  wide  external  aperture;  of  giving 
rotundity  and  sweetness  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  its  external 
outlet,  or  of  entirely  arresting  it  by  the  closure  of  the  outlet*  The 
larynx  rises  in  the  production  of  acute,  and  sinks  in  that  of  grave . 
sounds.  The  vocal  tube  is,  consequently,  shortened  in  the  former  case ; 
elongated  in  the  latter.  It  experiences,  also,  a  simultaneous  change 
in  its  width.  When  the  larynx  descends, — in  other  words,  when  the 
vocal  tube  is  elongated,  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  depressed,  and  separated 
ftrom  the  oe  hyoides  by  the  whole  height  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 
By  this  separation,  the  epiglottic  gland  is  carried  forwards,  and  lodged 
in  the  concavity  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  gland 
drags  after  it  the  epiglottis;  and  a  considerable  enlargem^ent  in  width 
occurs  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  vocal  tube.  The  opposite  effect  re- 
sults when  the  larynx  rises.  The  use  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  M. 
Magendie^  considers  to  be,  to  isolate  the  inferior  ligaments,  so  that  they 
may  vibrate  freely  in  the  air.  Lastly;  in  this  theory  the  epiglottis  has 
ft  use  assigned  to  it  which  is  novel.  In  certain  experiments,  instituted 
by  M.  Greni^  for  the  improvement  of  reed  instruments — being  desirous 
of  increasing  the  intensity  of  sound  without  changing  the  reed  in  any 
respect — he  found  that,  to  succeed,  he  was  compelled  to  augment  gradu- 
idly  the  strength  of  the  cvrent  of  air;  but  this  augmentation,  by  ren- 
dering the  scyudds  stronger  caused  them  to  rise.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, M.  Greiy^  found  nothing  answer  except  placing  obliquely  in  the 
tube  immediatelj^l#f  the  reed  a  supple,  elastic  tonsue,  nearly  as  the 
epiglottis  is  pUced  above'tli^  glottis.  From  this,  M.  Magendie^  infers, 
that  the  ep|gmtj|  lAy  ife^t  in  giving  to  man  tly  faculty  of  increasing 
or  inflatAg  theirocffl  sound^without  causing  it.  to  mount ;  buL  as  Mr. 
Bishop^  properly  remi^ks,  ilRther  the  elevation  nor  depressifti  of  the 
epiglottis  can  affect  or  regjdate  the  vibrations  of  the  glottis. 

Such  are  the  mam  propositions  of  the  theory  of  the  voice  by  MM. 
Biot  and  Magendie.  The  larynx  i^resents  a  reed  with  a  double 
tongue;  the  tones  of  which  are  acute  in  proportion  to  the  decurtation 
of  the  laminse;  and  grave  in  prop<9tion  to  their  length.  They  admit, 
however,  that,  although  the  analogy  betwifen  the  organ  of  voice  and 
the  reed  is  j^st,  the  identity  is  not  complete.  The  ordinary  reeds  are 
composed  of  rectangular  laminae-;  fixed  at  one  side,  but  loose  on  the 
three  others;  whilst,  in  the  larynx,  the  vibrating  laminae,  which  are  also 
nearly  rectangular,  are  fixed  by  three  sides,  and  free  by  one  only. 
Moreover,  ^e  tones  of  the  ordinary  reed  can  be  made  to  rise  or  descend 
by  varying  its  length;  whilst  in  the  laminae  of  the  larynx  the  width 
varies.  Lastly — say  they — in  musical  instruments,  reeds  are  never 
employed,  whose  movable  laminae  can  vary  in'  thickness  and  elasticity 
every^ moment,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis;  so  that, 

'  Pr^i8,&c^  L  252;  see,  also,  Sir  C.  BeIl,Phik>8.  Transact  for  1832;  and  Nerrons  System, 
dd  edit^  p.  484,  Lend.,  1837. 

■  Biot,  Precis  El^mentaire  de  Physique,  p.  399. 

»  PrAcis,  &c,  i.  252. 

*  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  p.  205,  for  Sept  1836. 
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although  we  may  conceive,  that  the  larynx  can  prodace  voice  and  vary 
its  tones,  in  the,  manner  of  a  reed  instrument,  we  are  unable  to  demon- 
strate the  particulars  of  its  mode  of  action. 

All  the  more  modem  theories — detailed  above,  at  more  or  less  length 
— agree,  then,  in  considering  the  larynx  to  be  a  wind  instrument  of  the 
reed  kind:  they  differ,  cliiefly,  in  the  rSle  which  they  assign  to  the 
vocal  tube  in  causing  the  variation  of  tones. 

M.  Savart*  has  propounded  a  theory  of  voice,  in  which  he  differs  from 
MM.  Ouvier,  Dutrochet,  and  Magendie.  He  denies,  that  the  mechanism 
of  the  voice  resembles  that  of  the  reed  instrument,  and  returns  to  the 
old  idea,  which  referred  the  vocal  organ  to  an  instrument  of  the  flute 
kind.  The  sounds  of  the  human  voice  have, — ^he  remarks, — a  peculiar 
character,  which  no  musical  instrument  can  imitate;  and  this  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  as  they  are  produced  by  a  mechanism  founded 
on  principles  which  do  not  serve  as  a  basis  in  the  construction  of  any  of 
our  instruments.  He  conceives  that  the  production  of  the  voice  is 
analogous  to  that  of  thp  sound  in  the  tube  of  a  flute;  and  that  the 
small  column  of  air,  contained  in  the  larynx  and  mouth,'  by  the  nature 
of  the  elastic  parietes  which  bound  them,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  thrown  into  vibrations,  is  susceptible  of  rendering  sounds  of 
a  particular  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  grave  than  the 
dimensions  would  seem  to  permit. 

In  the  tube  of  a  flute,  the  column  of  air  v#hin  is  the  sonorous  body. 
A  sound  is  first  produced  at  the  embouchure  of  the  instrjunent,  by  the 
division  which  the  air  experiences  when  blown  in;  and^^is  excites  similar 
sonorous  undulations  in  the  column  of  air^ha^flffil  the  tube.  The 
sound,  resulting  in  this  way,  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
tube;  and  in  order  t^vary  its  tones,  the  upsiiuAn^ft  ipertures  in 
its  sides,  by  means  of  which  its  length  mav  oe  momfie^         ^ 

In  asftnilating  the  human  vocal  appar JIls  tofi  flute,  the  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  explain  h6w,  with  so  sl^t  a  tube  as  the  vocal  tube 
in  man,  and  one  so  little  variable  in  length,  tones  so  different,  and 
especially  so  grave,  can  be  proceed.  To  account  for  this,  M.  Sa^vart 
establishes  a  number  of  physical  facts,  previously  unknown  or  unno- 
ticed. In  organ-pipes  of  great  leggth,  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
air,  which  acts  as  a  moto^  has  but  little  influence  on  the  number  of 
oscillations.  When  the  length  of  the  pipe,  for  instance,  is  twelve  or  fif- 
teen times  greater  than  its  diameter,  it  is  difficult  to  vary  the  sound  a 
semitone.  When  air  is  forcibly  driven  in,  it  rises  an  octave;  and, 
when  its  velocity  is  diminished,  the  sound  becomes  more  feeble;  but  is 
depressed  an  almost  imperceptible  quantity.  In  short  pu)es,  on  the 
contrary,  the  influence  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  is  much 
greater,  and  several  tones  can  be  elicited.  The  bird- 
Fig.  199.  ^g^u  ^^^  jjy  sportsmen  is  illustrative  of  this  principle. 
It  is  a  small  instrument,  employed  for  imitating  the 
notes  of  certain  birds,  and  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  third 
^^""^c^iL*  ^"^'  of  a»  inch  high;  closed  at  each  end  by  a  thin,  flat  plate, 

*  Jouraal  de  Physiologie,  y.  367,  Paris,  1825;  and  Annales  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie, 
zxx.  64,  and  xxxii. 
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whicli  is  pierced,  at  its  centre,  by  a  bole  about  tbe  sixth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.      Sometimes,  it  has  the  shape  represented  in  the  next 
marginal  figure.     By  placing  this  instrument  between  the  teeth  and 
lips,  and  forcing  air,  with  more  or  less  strength, 
through  the  two  apertures,  different  sounds  can  be  ^>s-  200. 

produced.     This  is  more  certainly  effiected,  by  attach-     ^'^■"""»"   mniiuuij^ 
ing  a  porte-vent  to  the  whistle,  as  A  A,  Fig.  200, 
when  it  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  sounds  com- 
prised in  an  extent  of  from  an  octave  and  a  half  to 
two   octaves.     M.  Savart  found,  that,  other  things         j  j 

being  equal,  the  diameter  of  the  apertures  has  an  ap-    A\  4A 

preciable  influence  on  the  acuteness  or  graveness  of        \  \ 

the  sounds,  which  are  graver  the  larger  the  orifices.         !  "  ^        j 
The  nature  of  the  parietes  of  the  instrumept  appeared,         U"'^n^  ,j 
also,  to  exert  some  effect  on  the  number  of  oscillations,  ^Ykeme  of  a  Bird 
and  the  quality  of  the  sounds;  and  if,  in  the  hemispher-  call. 

ical  whistle,  Fis.  200,  the  plain  plate  was  replaced 
by  a  thin  leaf  of  some  extensible  substance,  as  parchment,  the  sounds 
issued  more  rapidly,  and  were  usually  more  grave,  full,  and  agreeable, 
than  when  it  was  formed  of  a  more  solid  substance. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  admitted,  that  the  material,  which  com- 
poses an  organ-pipe,  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of  vibrations, 
which  the  column  of  air,  contained  in  it,  is  capable  of  executing.  This 
is  true  as  regards  long  pipes;  but,  according  to  M.  Savart,  it  is  not  so 
with  short ;  and  the  nature  of  the  bueau^  he  conceives,  may  have  a 
great  influence,  even  on  the  sound  of  long  pipes.  For  instance,  if  we 
substitute,  for  the  stiff  lamina,  which  forms  the  btseau  of  an  organ 
pipe  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  on  the  side,  a  lamina,  formed  of 
some  elastic  substance,  as  skin  or  parchment,  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  being  stretched  at  pleasure — by  gradually  increasing  the  tension 
of  the  membrane,  at  the  same  time  that  we  increase  the  velocity  of 
the  current  of  air,  the  tone  may  be  made  to  vary  a  fourth,  and  even 
a  fifth*  In  shorter  tubes,  the  much  greater  influence  of  the  velocity ,of 
the  current  of  air  being  united  to  that  of  the  tension  of  the  bueau,  the 
result  is  still  more  evident.  Thus,  the  sound  of  a  cubical  tube  may  be 
easily  lowered  an  octave,  when  the  parietes  of  the  biseau  are  suscepti- 
ble of  different  degrees  of  tension;  but  when  all  the  parietes  of  a  short 
pipe  are^  of  a  nature  to  enter  into  vibration  along  with  the  air  they 
contain,  and  when  their  degree  of  tension  can  iS,  moreover,  varied, 
they  have  such  an  influence  on  the  number  of  vibrations,  that  the 
sound  may  be  greatly  modified.  Short  tubes,  open  at  both  extremities^ 
and  form^  of  elastic  parietes,  are  also  susceptible  of  producing  a  great 
variety  of  sounds,  even  when  they  are  only  partly  membranous;  and  the 
quality  of  the  sound  of  membranous  tubes  is  said  to  be  somewhat  pecu- 
liar,— partaking  of  that  of  the  flute,  and  of  the  free  reed.  Again,  in 
order  that  a  mass  of  air  shall  enter  into  vibration,  a  sound  must  be 
produced  in  some  part  of  it.    In  an  organ  pipe,  for  example,  a  sound 

'  The  bi$ea»  or  languette  i»  tbe  diaphragm  placed  between  the  body  of  an  organ  pipe  and 
itf  foot 
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is  first  excited  at  the  emboaohore,  which  throws  the  eolmnn  of  air, 
within  the  instrument,  into  vibration.  Eyerj  sound,  indeed,  produced 
at  the  orifice  of  a  column  of  air,  throws  it  into  vibration,  provided  its 
dimensions  be  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  waves  produced  directly: — 
hence  the  utility  of  a  musical  pipe  haying  parietes  susceptible  of  vary- 
ing in  size  and  tension,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  its  em&>u- 
chure.  Lastly. — The  fundamental  note  of  a  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
whose  diameter  is  every  where  the  same,  is  an  octave  lower  than  the 
sound  of  the  same  tube,  when  open  at' both  extremities.  But  tiiis  is 
not  the  case  with  tubes  that  are  of  unequal  diameter,  conical  and  pyra- 
midal, &c.,  when  made  to  vibrate  at  their  narrowest  part.  The  tone 
produced  in  «uch  case  increases  in  graveness,  according  to  th^  difference 
between  its  narrow  and  expanded  portions. 

These  different  physical  conditions  M.  Savart  invokes  to  account  for 
the  different  tones  of  the  human  voice, — under  the  theory,  that  the  vocal 
organ-^composed  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  month — forms  a  cenical 
tube,  in  which  the  air  is  set  in  vibration  by  a  movement  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  organ  pipes.  The  trachea^  is  terminated  above  by  a 
cleft — the  glottis — which  is  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  vocal  instru- 
ment. This  deft,  which  is  capable  of  being  rendered  more  or  less  nar- 
row, plays  the  same  part  as  the  lumiSre  de%  tuyaux  d  bouohe  or  narrow 
space  in  the  orgaa  pipe,  at  the  edge  of  the  bi$eau  or  binguette,  along 
which  the  air  passes.  The  air  clears  it,  traverses  the  vuitricks  of  the 
larynx  or  cavity  of  the  instrument,  and  strikes  the  superior  ligaments. 
These  surround  the  upper  aperture  of  the  instrument,  and  fulfil  the 
same  function  as  the  Inseau  of  the  organ  pipe.  The  air,  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  larynx,  now  vibrates,  and  sound  is  produced.  This 
sound  acquires  intensity,  from  the  waves  that  constitute  it  extendbg 
into  the  vocal  tube  above  the  larynx,  and  exciting  in  the  column  of 
air  filling  it,  a  movement  similar  to  that  occasioned  in  the  tube  of  a 
flute;  except,  that  the  tone  is  susceptible  of  much  variati<m,  because 
the  larynx,  being  a  short  tube,  can  give  rise  to  various  tones  by  simple 
modification  in  the  velocity  of  the  air  sent  through  it :  moreover,  the 
vocal  tube  has  the  same  power,  its  parietes  being  membranous,  of  a 
vibratory  nature,  and  capable  of  different  degrees  of  tension.  The 
inferior  or  outer  part  Of  the  vocal  tube  is  equally  constituted  of  elastic 
parietes,  susceptible  of  varied  tension;  and  the  mouth,  by  modifying  the 
dimensions  of  the  column  of  air  within  the  tube,  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  number  of  vibrations,  whieh  the  column  is  capable  of  experiencing; 
whilst  the  Ups  can  convert  the  channel  at  pleasure  into  an  open  or  closed 
oonioal  tube.  Certain  sounds,  M.  Savart  affirms,  are  produced  alto- 
gether in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  as  those  of  pain,  and  the  faUetto 
voice,  for  example.  They  can  be  elicited  when  the  vocal  tube  has  been 
removed;  and  there  are  animals,  in  which  the  vooal  organ  is' reduced  to 
the  ventricles  of  the  larynx, — frogs  for  example.  Savart,  consequently, 
oonfflders,  diat  the  human  vocal  organ  bears  in  its  essential  parts,  G  C, 
B  B,  Fig.  197,  a  striking  analogy  to  the  action  of  the  bird-call;  and, 
in  this  way,  he  explains  the  use  of  the  superior  ligaments  C  C,  which 
are  entirely  overlooked  in  the  different  theories  of  the  voice  preyio\isly 
propounded. 
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We  haye  giren  M.  Savart's  view  at  some  length,  m  consequence  of  its 
ingenuity,  uid  of  its  seeming  to  ejtplain  as  well  as  any  other  tiieory 
the  varied  tones  of  which  the  human  voice  is  susceptible.  It  cannot, 
howeyei",  be  esteemed  established,  inasmuch  as  it  is  diametrically  op- 
posed, in  many  of  its  points,  to  the  observations  and  vivisections  of 
distinguished  physiologists;  who,  it  has  been  seen,  affirm,  that  voice  is 
produced  solely  by  the  inferior  ligaments;  that  all  the  parts  above 
these  may  be  destroyed,  and  yet  voice  continue ;  and  that  a  wound  in 
the  ventricles,  which  permits  the  exit  of  air  through  the  parietes  of  the 
larynx,  does  not  destroy  the  function.  Our  notions  on  this  point  must 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  definite.  Farther  experiments  are  neces- 
sary; and,  in  all  deductions  from  them,  great  importance  will  have  to 
be  attached  to  the  vital  action  of  the  organs,  especially  of  the  intrinsic 
muscles,  which  are  capable  of  modifying  Ihe  situation  of  parts,  and  the 
<$haracter  of  the  function  in  myriads  of  inappreciable  ways.  It  may 
be  added,^  that,  more  recently,  Mr.  J»  Bishop,^  from  his  numerous 
imrestigations^  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  human  voice 
results  from  the  vibration  of  membranous  ligaments,  in  obedience, 
^?^^,'to  the  laws  pf  musical  strings;  secondly ^  to  those  of  reed  instru- 
ments; imd  thirdly  to  those  of  membranous  pipes;  and  that  the  vocal 
organs  combine  in  reality  the  actions  of  each  of  these  instruments,  and 
exhibit  in  oo]\junction  the  perfect  type  of  every  one  of  them* 

3.  Timbre  or  Quality  of  Voiee., 

In  the  preliminary  essay  on  sound,  attached  to  the  physiology  of 
audition,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  cause  of  the  different  timbres  of 
Bound,  in  the  various  musical  ins^truments,  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
explained. The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  timbre  of  the  voice. 
Each  individual  has  his  own,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  those  . 
around  him;  and  it  is  the  same  with  each  sex  and  period  of  life.  In 
this  the  larynx  is,  doubtless,  concerned;  but  in  what  manner  is  not 
clear.  The  feminine  timbre  or  stamp,  that  characterizes  the  voice  of 
the  child  and  the  eunuch,  would  appear  to  be  generally  connected  with 
the  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  larynx;  whilst  the  masculine  voice, 
iwhich  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  female,  is  connected  with' the  osseous 
condition  of  the  parts,  and  especially  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  An 
infinity  of  modifications  may  also  be  produced  by  changes  in  the  thick- 
ness, elasticity,  and  size  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  The  vocal  tube 
probably  exerts  greai;  influence  in  this  respect  by  its  shape,  as  well  as 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  it.  Such  conditions,  at  least, 
appear  to  modify  the  timbre  of  our  wind  instruments.  The  timbre  of 
a  flute,  made  of  glass  or  brass,  is  very  different  from  that  of  one  formed 
of  wood,  althou^  the  instruments  may  resemble  each  other  in  every 
other  respect.  The  form  of  the  body  of  the  instrument  has,  also,  con- 
siderable effect.  If  it  bd  conical,  and  wider  towards  its  outlet,  as  in 
the  clarionet,  or  hautboy,  the  quality  of  the  sound  is  shrill.  If  it  be 
entirely  cylindrical,  as  in  the  flute,  we  have  the  soft  quality,  which  cha- 

•  Proceedingfl  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  65,  Lond,  1847. 
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racterizes  that  instrument;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tube  be  ex- 
panded at  its  middle  portion,  the  quality  of  the  sound  is  rancoos  and 
dull.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  must  reckon,  amongst  the  ele- 
ments of  the  varying  character  of  the  timbre  or  stamp  of  the  voice,  the 
different  conditions  of  the  vocal  tube,  as  to  length,  width,  and  form; 
and  that  we  must  likewise  include  the  position  and  shape  of  the  tonmie, 
of  the  velum  palati,  mouth  and  nose,  the  presence  or  want  of  teeth,  &;c., 
all  which  modify  the  voice  considerably.  The  first  modification  takes 
place,  probably,  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  in  which  the  voice 
acquires  more  rotundity  and  expansion.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Isaae 
Parrish,^  that  a  peculiar  change  was  induced  in  two  cases  by  the  excision 
of  the  tonsils.     The  voice  was  rendered  shrill  and  whistling. 

By  the  generality  of  physiologists,  it  is  conceived,  that  the  voice 
enters  the  difi'erent  nasal  fo68»,  and,  by  resounding  in  them,  a  timbre 
or  character  is  given  to  it,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  when  it  is  prevented  from  passing  through  the 
nose,  from  any  cause,  it  acquires  the  tuiml  twang ;  or,  by  a  singular  in- 
accuracy of  language,  we  are  said  "to  talk  through  the  nose."  M.  Ma- 
gendie,*  however,  considers,  that  whenever  the  voice  passes  through  the 
nasal  fossae,  it  becomes  disagreeable  and  nasal.  The  simple  experiment 
of  holding  the  nose  exhibits,  that,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  true  vocal 
sounds,  unmodified  by  the  action  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  the 
timbre  or  quality  is  materially  altered;  and  we  shall  see,  hereafter,  that 
there  are  certain  letters,  that  do  not  admit  of  enunciation,  unless  the 
nasal  fossae  be  pervious— *the  97>,  the  n,  and  ng,  for  example.  It  would 
seem  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sound,  after  it  is  produced 
in  the  larynx,  flows  out  by  both  channels;  and  that,  if  we  either  shut 
off  the  passage  through  the  nose  altogether,  or  attempt  to  pass  it  more 
than  usually  through  the  nasal  fbssse,  the  voice  becomes  nasals  The 
fine,  sharp  voice  prior  to  puberty  is  especially  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  glottis,  the  shortness  of  the  ligaments,  and,  according  to  M.  Mal- 
gaigne,*  the  want  of  developement  of  the  nasal  cavities.  At  puberty, 
the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  larynx  is  doubled;  the. ligaments  enlarge, 
and  the  size  of  the  passages  of  the  nose  is  augmented.  The  timbre  now 
becomes  raucous,  dull,  and  coarse;  and  for  a  time  the  harmony  of  the 
voice  is  lost.  M.  Bennati,^  himself  an  excellent  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical musician,  whose  voice  marks  three  octaves,  advises,  that  the  voice 
should  not  be  much  exerted  during  this  revolution.  He  has  known 
perseverance  in  singing  at  this  time  in  several  instances  completely 
destroy  the  voice. 

Not  only  does  the  voice,  when  produced  in  the  larynx,  pass  out  by 
the  vocal  tube,  but  it  resounds  along  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  tubes, 
giving  rise  to  the  resonance  or  thrill,  audible  in  certain  parts  of  the 
chest,  more  especially,  when  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over 
them ;  and,  when  cavities  exist  in  the  lungs,  in  the  consumptive,  if  the 

*■  Quarterly  Sammary  of  the  Transactioas  of  the  .College  of  Physidans  of  Philadelphiai 
Nov.  and  Dec,  1841,  and  Jan.,  1842.  '  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  i.  254. 

s  Archives  G^n^Ies  de  M^ecine,  pp.  201  and  214,  F^vrier,  1831. 
4  Reoherches  sur  le  M^aisme  de  la  Voiz  Humaine,  Paris,  1832. 
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ear  be  placed  upon  the  ohest,  immediately  over  one  of  them,  the  voice 
will  appear  to  come  directly  up  to  the  ear.  The  same  thing  happens, 
if  the  stethoscope  be  used.  In  this  case,  when  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument  is  applied  over  the  vomica,  the  voice  appears  to  pass 
directly  through  the  tube  to  the  ear,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  has  been 
termed  pectoriloquy.  M.  Adelon^  conceives,  that  this  distribution  of 
the  sound  along  tW  trachea  or porte-vent  and  the  lungs  may  suggest  that 
the  condition  of  these  organs  has  some  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  voice. 

In  speaking  of  the  timbre  of  the  voice  in  different  individuals,  we 
have  had  in  view  the  natural  quality,-^not  that  which  is  the  result  of 
imitative  action,  and  which  c^n  be  maintained  for  a  time  only.  Many 
of  the  conditions,  which  have  been  described  as  regulating  the  timbre, 
are  voluntary,  especially  that  oi  the  shape  of  the  vocal  tube.  In  this 
way  we  can  modify  the  timbre  and  imitate  voices  different  from  our 
own.  The  tahh  d!.h&te  of  many  of  the  hotels  of  continental  Europe  is 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  individuals,  capable  of  not  only  imitating 
various  kinds  of  birds,  but  the  timbres  of  different  musical  instruments; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  personation  of  the  voices  of  public 
speakers,  by  Matthews,  Yates,  and  others,  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fidelity  of -their  representations.  We  see  the  difference  between 
the  natural  and  imitative  voice  strongly  exemplified  in  one  of  the 
feathered  songsters  of  our  forests,  turdus  polyglottis  or  mocking-bird, 
which  is  capable  of  imitating,  not  only  the  voices  of  different  birds,  but 
sounds  of  other  character,  which  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
accomplishments. 

There  is  a  singular  variety  of  the  imitative  voice,  now  employed  only 
for  purposes  of  amusement — but,  of  old,  perhaps,  used  in  the  Pagan 
temples,  by  the  priests,  to  infuse  confidence  in  the  oracular  dicta  of  the 

fods — which  requires  notice :  this  is  engastrimism  or  ventriloquism. 
toth  these  terms,  by  their  derivation,  indicate  the  views  at  one  time 
entertained  of  its  physiology,  namely,  that  the  voice  of  the  ventriloquist 
is  made  to  resound  in  the  abdomen,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  so  as 
to^giye  rise  to  the  peculiarity  it  exhibits.  This  singular  view  seems  to 
have  been  once  embraced  by  M.  Richerand.*  "  At  first,"  says  he,  "  I 
had  conjectured,  that  a  great  part  of  the  air  expelled  by  expiration  did 
not  pass  out  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  but  was  swallowed  and  carried 
into  the  stomach;  and,  being  reflected  in  some  part  of  the  digestive 
canal,  gave  rise  to  a  real  echo ;  but,  having  afterwards  more  attentively 
observed  this  curious  phenomenon  on  Mr.  Fitzjames,  who  exhibits  it  in 
its  greatest  perfection,  I  was  soon  convinced  that  the  name  of  ventrilo- 
quism is  by  no  means  applicable."  M.  Richerand  was  probably  the  last 
remnant  of  the  supporters  of . the  ancient  vague  hypothesis;  and  his 
views  soon  underwent  conversion. 

Another,  equally  unfounded  notion,  at  one  time  entertained,  was, 
that  the  ventriloquist  possesses  a  double  or  triple  larynx.  It  is  now 
admitted,  that  the  voice  is  produced  at  the  ordinary  place,  and  is  modi- 

'  Pbysiologie  de  I'Homme,  edit,  oit,  ii.  204. 

*  Ellens  de  Physioloigie,  ^it.  13^me,  par  M.  B^rard  ain^,  ^t.  Beige,  oxdv.  p.  SOO. 
Braxellas,  1837. 
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fied  in  iBtonsity  and  quality  by  actions  of  the  larynx  and  vocal  tube,  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  deceptions  we  ejcperienoe.  It  is  known,,  that  our 
appreciation  of  the  distance  and  nature  of  a  sonorous  body  is  formed 
from  the  intensity  and  quality  of  the  sound  proceeding  from  it.  We 
instinctively  believe,  that  a  loud  sound  proceeds  from  a  near  object, 
and  a  feeble  sound  from  one  more  remote ;  accordingly,  if  the  intensity 
and  quality  of  the  sound  from  a  known  body  be  such  as  to  impress  us 
with  the  idea  that  it  i^  more  remote  than  it  really  is,  we  incur  an  acous- 
tic illusion.  The  ventriloquist  takes  advantage  of  this  source  of  illu- 
sion; and,  by  skilfully  regulating  the  force  and  timbre  of  his  voice, 
leads  us  irresistibly  into  error.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart*  gives  some  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  illusion.  He  mentions  having  seen  a  person,  who, 
by  counterfeiting  the  actions  of  a  performer  on  the  violin,  whilst  he  imi- 
tated the  music  by  his  voice,  riveted  the  eyes  of  the  audience  on  the 
instrument,  although  every  sound  they  heard  proceeded  from  his  own 
mouth.  Mr.  Savile  Carey,  who  imitated  the  whistling  of  the  wind 
through  a  narrow  chink,  told  Mr.  Stewart,  that  he  had  fr^uently 
practised  the  deception  in  the  corner  of  a  coffee-house,  and  that  he  sel- 
dom failed  to  see  some  of  the  company  rise  to  examine  the  tightness  of 
the  windows ;  whilst  others,  more  intent  on  the  newspapers,  contented 
themselves  with  putting  on  their  hats,  and  •  buttoning  their  coats.'  It 
is  to  account  for  the  mode  in  which  this  is  effected,  that  diff^&rent  hypo- 
theses have  beei^  from  time  to  time  entertained.  Haller,  NoUet,  May er,^ 
and  others,  believed,  that  the  voice  is  formed  during  inspiration ;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  ci^se.  Voice  can  certainly  be  effected 
during  inspiration ;  but  it  is  raucous,  unequal,  and  of  trifling  extent 
only.  MM.  Dumas  and  LautV  considered  venta*iloquism  to  be  a  kind  of 
rumination  of  sounds  ;  the  voice,  formed  in  the  larynx,  b^^gsent  into 
the  interior  of  the  chest,  attaining  there  a  peculiar  timbre,  and  issuing  of 
a  dull  character.  M.  Richerand  is  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  mechanism 
consists  in  a  slow,  gradual  expiration,  which  is  always  preceded  by  a 
deep  inspiration.  By  means  of  this,  the  ventriloquist  introduces  into 
his  lungs  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  the  exit  of  which  he  carefully 
regulates ;  and  a  similar  view  is  einbraoed  by  Prof.  J.  MUller,'  who 
asserts  that  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  ventriloquist  can  be  perfectly 
elicited  by  a  method,  which,  he  is  convinced,  must  be  adopted  by  ven- 
triloquists. This  method  consists  in  inspiring  deeply  so. as  to  protrode 
the  abdominal  viscera  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  then  speak- 
ing, whilst  expiration  is  performed  very  slowly  through  a  narrow  glottis 
by  means  of  the  lateral  parietes  of  the  thorax  alone,  the  diaphragm 
xnaintaining  its  depressed  -  position ;  and  M.  Gdombat  confirms  the 
general  accuracy  of  Professor  Muller's  view,  remarking  thai  by  con- 
tinually practising  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  pointed  out  by 
him  he  was  enab^d  to  attain  considerable  skill  in  the  production  of 

1  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  3d  edit.,  X<ond^  1808 ;  Amer.  edic, 
Brattleborough  (Vermont),  1813. 

■  Brewster,  Natural  Magic,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  158,  New  York,  J 832. 

*  Lepelletier,  Pbysioloficie  M^dicale,  &c.,  iv.  213,  Paris,  1833. 

4  Memoir,  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Sciences  Agricol.  de  Stmsbourg,  i  427. 

*  Elements  of  Physiolomr,  fay  Baly,p.  1054,  Load.,  1838. 
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this  variety  of  voice.^  Mr.  Govgh'  attempts  to  explain  the  pbenomenon 
Hpon  the  principle  of  echoes : — the  ventriloquist,  he  conceives,  selects  a 
room,  well  disposed  for  echoes  in  various  parts  of  it,  and  produces  false 
voices,  hj  directing  his  natural  voice  in  a  straight  line  towards  such 
echoing  parts,  instead  of  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  audience,  who 
are  supposed,  by  Mr.  Gough,  to  be  placed  designedly  by  the  ventrilo- 
quist on  one  or  both  .sides  of  him.  A  sufficient  answer  to  this  is,  that 
the  practised  ventriloquist  is  careless  about  the  room  chosen  for  his 
exhibitions ;  and  habitually  performs  where  this  system  of  echoes  would 
be  totally  impracticable. 

But  it  is  well  to  inquire  what  the  ventriloquists  themselves  say  of  the 
mechanism  of  their  art.  We  pass  over  the  explanation  of  Baron  von 
Mengen,  an  Austrian  colonel,  who  forms  a  kind  of  vocal  organ  between 
his  tongue  and  his  left  cheek,  if  we  understand  his  description  correctly, 
and  keeps  a  reservoir  of  air  in  his  throat  to  throw  the  organ  into  vibrai- 
tion.     His  object  must  evidently  have  been  to  mislead. 

In  1811,  M.  L'EspagnoI,  a  young  physician,  maintained  a  thesis  on 
this  subject  before  the  FaeuUS  de^  Midecine  of  Paris,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  at  least  an  honest  exposition  of  his  belief  regarding  the 
mode  in  which  the  phenomenon  was  effected  in  his  own  person.  Ac- 
cording  to  him,  the  whole  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  velum 
pendulum  palati.  In  ordinary  voice,  he  remarks,  a  part  of  the  sound 
paitses  directly  through  the  mouth,  whilst  another  part  resounds  in  the 
nasal  foss».  If  we  are  near  the  person  who  is  speaking,  these  two 
sounds  strike  equally  and  almost  synchronously  upon  the  ear;  but  if  at 
a  distance,  we  hear  only  the  first  of  the  two  sounds;,  when  the  voice 
appears  more  feeble,  and,  especially,  has  another  timbre,  which  experi- 
ence makes  us  judge  to  be  that  of  the  voice  at  a  distanoe.  The  differ- 
ence, says  M.  L'Espagnol,*between  the  voice  that  proceeds  'flrom  anear, 
and. that  from  a  more  distant  object-  is,  that  in  the  former  we  hear  the 
mixture  of  the  two  sounds;  whilst  in  the  latter  we  hear  that  sound 
only,  which  issues  directly  from  the  month.  Now,  the  secret  of  the 
ventriloquist  is,  to  permit  this  direct  sound  only  to  pass  to  the  ear,  and 
pevent  the  nasal  sound  from  being  produced,  or  at  least  from  being 
heard ;  and  this  is  done  by  the  elevation  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati : 
the  vocal  sound  does  not  then  resound  in  the  nasal  fossae ;  the  direct 
sound  is  alone  produced ;  the  voioe  has  the  feebleness  and  timbre  that 
belong  to  the  distant  voice,  and  is  judged  to  proceed  (from  a  distance; 
aAd  if,  during  the  petformance,  it  seems  to  come  from  any  determinate 
place,  it  is  owing  to  the  ventriloquist  attracting  attention  to  it:  the 
voice  itself  need  only  appear  to  proceed  from  a  distance;  and  this  it 
does  more  or  less,  according  as  the  pendulous  veil  has  more  or  less  com- 
pletely prevented  the  sound  from  issuing  by  the  nasal  foss».  The 
ventriloquist  thus,  according  to  M.L'Espagnol,  makes  the  voioe  appear 
nearer  or  more  remote  at  pleasure,  by  raising  or  depressing  the  velum 
palati.  He  denies,  that  he  speaks  with  his  mouth  closed ;  and  affirms, 
that  he  articulates,  but  to  a  trifling  extent  only. 

*  Baly  and  Kirkes,  Recent  Advances  in  the  Physiology  of  Motion,  the  Senses,  Generatioe, 
and  Developementf  p.  11,  Lond^  1S48. 
<  Manchester  Memoirt,  2d  edit^  y.  632,  Lond^  1789. 
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M.  Comte,  another  ventriloquist,  and  of  some  celebrity,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  physiology  of  his  art,  affirms,  that  voice 
takes  place  as  usual  in  the  larynx ;  but  is  modified  by  the  action  of 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus;  that  inspiration  directs  it  into  the  thorax, 
where  it  resounds;  and  that  both  strength  and  flexibility  are  required 
in  the  organ  to  produce  this  effect.  This,  however,  is  no  explanation. 
It  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  the  voice  of  the  ventriloquist  is 
produced  in  the  larynx;  and  that  its  character  and  intensity  are  modi- 
fied by  the  action  of  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  but  the  particular 
agency  that  produces  it  is  not  ehicidated  by  any  of  these  attempted 
explanations  of  the  ventriloquist. 

About  forty  years  ago  (1810),  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,^  in  some  lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Surrey  Institution  of  London,  suggested  that 
the  larynx  alone,  by  long  and  dexterous  practice,  and,  perhaps,  by  a 
peculiar  modification  in  some  of  its  muscles  or  cartilages,  may  be  capa- 
ble of  answering  the  purpose,  and  of  supplymg  the  place  of  the  asso- 
ciate organs  of  the  mouth.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  he  remarks, 
that,  in  singing,  the  glottis  is  the  only  organ  made  use  of,  except  where 
the  notes  are  articulated ;  and  it  is  apparently  the  sole  organ  employed 
in  the  mock  articulations  of  the  parrot  and  other  imitative  birds;  some 
of  which  have  exhibited  unusual  powers.  A  parrot  belonging  to  a  Colo- 
nel O'Kelly,  could,  it  is  said,  repeat  twenty  of  the  most  popular  English 
songs,  and  sing  them  to  their  proper  tunes.  The  larynx,  too,  is  the 
sole  organ  of  all  the  natural  cries;  and  hence,  it  has  been  imagined  by 
Lord  Monboddo'  to  have  been  the  chief  organ  of  articulate  language, 
in  its  rudest  and  most  barbarous  state.  '^  As  all  natural  cries,"  be 
observes,  "even  though  modulated  by  music,  are  from  the  throat  and 
larynx,  or  knot  of  the  throat,- with  little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs 
of  the  mouth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  first  languages  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  spoken  from  the  throat;  and  that  what  consonants 
were  used  to  vary  the  cries,  were  mostly  guttural;  and  that  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  would  at  first  be  but  very  little  employed."  Certain  it  is, 
that  privation  of  the  tongue  does  not  necessarily  induce  incapacity  of 
articulation;  whether  the  defect  be  congenital,  or  caused  after  speech 
has  been  acquired.  Professor  John  Thomson  of  Edinburgh  found  the 
speech  but  little  impaired  after  bullets  had  carried  away  more  or  less  of 
the  tongue.^  Under  the  Sense  of  Taste,  several  authentic  cases  were 
stated  of  individuals,  who  were  deprived  of  this  organ,  and  yet  possess- 
ed the  faculty  of  speech.  To  these  we  may  add  one  other,  which  ex- 
cited unusual  interest  at  the  time,  and  was  examined  under  circumstances 
that  could  admit  of  no  deception.  The  case  forms  the  subject  of  various 
papers,  by  Dr.  Parsons,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Londoti/  A 
youne  woman,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Cutting,  of  Wickham  Market, 
near  Ipswich,  in  SuflPblk,  when  only  four  years  old,  lost  the  whole  of  her 

*  Book  of  Nature,  ii.  p.  238,  Lond^  1834 ;  see  also  his  Study  of  Mediducs  PhyKologioal 
Proem  to  Class  ii.,  Amer.  edit,  i.  296,  Pbilad.,  1824. 

*  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  i.  322,  Edinb.,  1773. 

*  Report  of  Obseryations  made  in  the  British  Hospital,  in  Belgium,  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  Edinb.,  1816. 

<  Philosoph,  Transact,  for  1742  and  1747, 
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tongue,  together  with  the  uvula,  from  a  caneerous  affection;  she  still, 
however,  retained  the  power  of  speech,  taste,  and  deglutition  without 
any  imperfection;  articulating  as  fluently  and  correctly  as  other  persons; 
and  even  those  syllables  that  commonly  require  the  aid  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  for  accurate  enunciation.  She  also  sang  admirably;  articulat- 
ing her  words  whilst  singing;  and  could  form  no  conception  of  the  use 
of  a  tongue  in  other  people.  Her  teeth  were  few;  and  rose  scarcely 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  gums,  owing  to  the  injury  to  the  sockets 
from  the  disease  that  had  destroyed  the  tongue.  The  case,  when  first 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  was  attested  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
by  a  medical  practitioner  of  repute,  and  by  another  respectable  indivi- 
dual. The  Society,  however,  were  not  satisfied,  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  case,  whose  report  coincided  minutely  with 
the  first;  and,  to  «et  the  matter  completely  at  rest,  the  young  woman 
was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  to  London,  and  examined,  in  person, 
before  the  Royal  Society.* 

These  cases  are  not  so  extraordinary  as  they  appear  at  first  sight; 
when  we  consider,  that  the  tongue  is  not  the  sole  organ  of  articulation, 
but  that  it  shares  the  function  with  the  various  parts  that  compose  the 
vocal  tube.  In  reality,  of  the  twenty-four  articulate  sounds,  which  our 
cgmmon  alphabet  comprises,  there  are  few  in  which  the  tongue  takes  a 
distinct  lead,  as  I,  c2,  t,  r,  &;c.,  though  it  is  auxiliary  to  several  others; 
but  the. guttural  or  palatine,  ^,  A,  ky  q;  the  nasal,  m,  and  n;  the 
labial,  6,  jp,/,  v;  and  most  of  the  dental,  together  with  all  the  vowels, 
are  little  indebted  to  its  assistance. 

From  these,  and  other  concurrent  facts.  Dr.  Good'  concludes,  that 
ventriloquism  appears  to  be  an  imitative  art,  founded  on  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  ulnrost  infinite  variety  of  tones,  articulations,  and  inflexions, 
which  the  glottis  is  capable  of  producing  in  its  own  region  alone,  when 
long  and  dexterously  practised  upon;  %nd  in  a  skilful  modification  of 
these  vocal  sounds,  thus  limited  to  the  glottis,  into  mimic  speech,  passed 
for  the  most  part,  and  whenever  necessary,  through  the  cavity  of  the 
nostrils,  instead  of  through  the  mouth.  It  is  possible,  he  adds,  though 
no  opportunity  has  hitherto  occurred  of  proving  the  fact  by  dissection, 
that  they  who  learn  this  art  with  facility,  and  carry  it  to  perfection, 
possess  some  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  glottis,  and  particularly 
in  respect  to  its  muscles  or  cartilages.  MM,  Magendie^  and  RuUier,^ 
however,  affirm,  that  the  quiescence  of  the  lips,  observed  in  the  practised 
ventriloquist  when  enunciating,  is  more  apparent  than  real;  and  that  if 
he  be  capable  of  pronouncing  without  moving  his  lips,  it  is  because  he  is 
careful  to  make  use  of  words  in  which  there  are  no  labial  consonants, 
or  which  do  not  absolutely  require  the  movement  of  the  lips  in  their  for- 
mation. M.  Rullier,  indeed,  denies  positively,  that  the  ventriloquist  can 
speak  without  opening  his  mouth  and  moving  his  lips;  but  he  affirms, 
that  he  uses  his  jaws,  mouth,  and  lips,  as  little  as  possible  in  articula- 
tion; and  he  ascribes  the  common  belief  in  their  perfect  quiescence  to 

*  EUiotsoo's  Human  Physiology,  p.  507,  Lond^  1840.  See  a  curious  chapter  on  the  Use  of 
Tongues  in  Southey,  The  Doctor,  vij.  i.,  Lond.,  1847.  ^ 

«  Op.  citat  »  Pr&is,  Ac,  i.  265. 

«  Art.  Engastrimysme,  in  Diet  de  M^decine,  torn,  viii.,  Paris,  1823. 
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the  habit,  acquired  by  him,  of  refltraioing  their  movements,  united  to 
the  care  he  takes  in  concealing  them ;  and  of  giving  to  his  face  an  im- 
passive expression,  or  one  foreign  to  the  verbal  expression  to  which  he 
is  giving  utterance. 

On  the  whole,  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Good  appears  the  most  satisfac^ 
tory: — the  larynx  or  glottis  affords  some  individuals  a  facility  in  acquir- 
ing the  art,  which  others  do  not  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  makes 
some  capable  of  singing,  whilst  others  are  forever  incapacitated.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  th^re  may  be  a  greater  degree  of  obscure  action 
about  the  parts  composing  the  vocal  tube  than  Dr.  Good  is  disposed  to 
admit;  and  that  this  may  be  materially  concerned  in  giving  the  voice 
its  peculiar  quali^  and  intensity;  and  eliciting  some  of  the  sounds 
which  might  not  be  so  easily  produced  by  the  action  of  the  glottis 
alone.  Sir  David  Brewster*  observes,  that  when  the  ventriloquist  utters 
sounds  from  the  larynx  without  moving  the  muscles  of  his  face,  he  gives 
them  strength  by  a  powerful  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  and 
Bennati  affirms,  that  the  ventriloquist  uses  chiefly  the  pharyngeal  voice^ 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  under  the  head  of  Singing. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  simple  voice,  as  effected  in  the  larynx. 
Articulate  sounds  may,  however,  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tube  alone. 
Whiftlingy  for  example,  is  caused  by  the  expired  air  being  broken  or 
divideii  by  the  lips,  which  act  the  part  of  the  lips  of  the  larynx  in  the 
production  of  voice. 

Whispering  consists  in  articulating  the  air  of  expiration.'  It  is  whoUj 
accomplished  in  the  vocal  tube;  and,  hence,  the  impracticability  of  sing- 
ing in  a  whisper;  singing  being  produced  in  the  glottis. 

The  sound  of  sighing  is  produced  by  the  rushing  of  air  along  the  air 
passages,  and  especially  along  the  vocal  tube.  In  laughing ^  crying^  and 
yawning^  voice  is  concerned;  but  the  physiology  of  these  functions  of 
expression  will  fall  more  appropriately  under  Respiration. 

Having  described  the  different  views,  that  have  been  entertained, 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  voice,  we  shall  now  inquire  into  the 
function  in  connexion  with  expression.  In  this  respect,  it  admits  of 
division  into  the  natural  or  inarticulate  voices  and  the  artifieial  or 
articulate. 

3.  NATURAL  OR  INARTICULATE  LANGUAOI. 

This,  which  is  soiQetimee  termed  the  cry  or  native  voice,  is  an  inap- 
preciable sound,  entirely  produced  in  the  larynx,  and.  requiring  few  <Mr 
none  of  the  organs  of  articulation  to  aid  in  its  formation.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  caused  by  different  degrees  Of  contraction  of  the  intrinsio 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  thousand  diflbrent  tones. 
It  is  elicited  independently  of  all  experience  or  education;. seems  to  be 
inseparably  allied  to  organization;  and,  consequently,  occurs  in  the 
new-bom  infant,  the  idiot,  the  deaf  from  birth,  and  the  wild  man,  if 
any  such  there  be,  as  well  as  in  the  civilized  individual.  The  natural 
voice  differs  as  much  as  the  sentiments  it  is  employed  to  express.    Each 

'  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  p.  169,  Amer.  edit,  New  York,  1833. 
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moral  affection  hasits  appropriate,  cry; — the  cry  of  joy  is  very  disthidi 
from  that  of  grief ;— of  surprise  from  that  of  fear,  &e.;  and  the  patho* 
legist  finds,  in  the  diseases  of  children  more  especially,  that  he  can 
occasionally  judge  of  the  seat  of  a  disease  by  the  character  of  the  cry, 
to  which  the  little  sufferer  gives  utterance ;  that  there  is,  in  the  language 
of  M.  Broussais,  a  cry  peculiar  to  the  suffering  organ. 

By  the  cry,  our  vivid  sensations  are  expreissed,  whether  they  be  of 
the  external  or  internal  kind;  agreeable  or  painful;  and  by  it  we  exhibit 
all  our  natural  passions,  and  most  simple  instinctive  desires*  Generally, 
the  most  intense  sounds,  to  which  the  organ  of  voice  can  give  utter- 
ance, are  embraced  in  the  natural  cry;  and,  in  its  eharaetei*,  there  is 
frequently  something,  that  annoys  the  ear  and  produces  more  or  less 
effect  on  those  within  hearing.  It  is,  by  its  agency,  that  sympathetic 
relations  are  established  between  man  and  his  fellows;  and  between 
animals  of  the  same  kind.  The  language,  possessed  by  the  greater 
part  of  animals^  is  this  natural  voice  differing  according  to  varying 
organization,  and,  therefore,  instinctive;  hence  the  various  notes  of 
birdai;  and  the  ranges,  which  we  find  the  Voice  to  possess  in  different 
species.  Yet  each  species  has  one,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  and 
which  it  possesses,  even  when  brought  up  in  the  same  cage  with  one  of 
another  species;  or  when  hatched,  and  attended  to,  by  a  foster  mother 
endowed  with  very  different  vocal  ppwers.  In  the  case  of  a  goldfinch 
and  chaffinch,  this  has  been  put  directly  to  the  proof;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  cuckoo,  which  is  never  hatched  or  nurtured  by  its  own 
parent,  still  retains  the  note,  that  hais  acquired  it  its  name  in  almost 
every  language  of  the  globe.  It  is,  probably,  by  this  natural  cry,  and 
not  by  any  signs  addressed  to  the  eye,  that  the  process  of  pairing  is 
effected,  and  that  the  female  is  induced  to  select  her  mate.  The  voca- 
bulary 6f  the  common  cock  and  hen  is  quoted  as  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  of  that  of  any  tribe  of  birds  wiDh  which  we  are  acquainted;  or 
rather,  as  Dr.  Good  remarks,^  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  its  range  than  with  that  of  any  other.  The  cock  has  his  watchword 
for  announcing  the  momins;  his  love-speech  and  terms  of  defiance. 
The  voice  of  the  hen,  when  leaving  her  nest,  after^  laying,  is  diffei'ent 
from  that  which  she  assumes  "^hen  the  brood  is  hatched,  and  both  are 
very  different  from  her  cries,  when  her  young  are  placed  in  jeopardy. 
Even  the  chick  exhibits  a  variety  in  its  voice,  according  to  the  precise 
emotion  it  experiences.  All  these  sounds  are  such  as  the  larynx  of  the 
animal  alone  admits  of;  and  hence  we  can  understand  why,  so  far,  they 
should  be  mere  modifications  of  the  natural  voice;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  chick  learns  the  adoption  of  a  particular  sound  by 
the  parent  to  express  a  particular  emotion,  as  an  affair  of  education. 
It  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  that  the  clucking  of  the  hen,  when  she 
meets  with  food  proper  for  her  offspring,  can  be  understood  at  first  by 
the  chick.  But  as  soon  as  it  traces  the  conne^don  between  the  sound 
produced  and  the  object  of  such  sound,  it  comprehends  the  signification 
ever  afkerwards. 

There  are  sounds,  which,  from  their  discordant  and  harsh  characters, 

'  Book  of  Natare,  li  277,  Lond.,  1826. 
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a&ect  most  animals  perhaps  independently  of  all  experience.  The  cry 
of  terror  or  pain  appears  to  occasion  sympathetically  disagreeable  effects 
on  all  that  are  within  its  sphere. 

4.    ARTIFICIAL  OR  ARTICULATE  LANGUAGE. 

Speech^  likewise,  is  a  vocal  sound ;  but  it  is  articulated,  in  its  passage 
through  the  vocal  tube ;  and  is  always  employed  to  convey  ideas,  that 
have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  mind.  It  is  a  succession  of  articulate 
sounds,  duly  regulated  by  volition,  and  having  determinate  significations 
connected  with  them. 

The  faculty  of  speech  has  been  assigned  by  some  philosophers  chiefly 
to  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this,  like  the 
musical  ear,  is  referable  to  a  higher  organ.  The  brain  must  attach  an 
idea  to  the  impression  made  upon  it  by  the  sounds  that  impinge  upon 
the  organ  of  bearing;  the  sound  thus  becomes  the  9ign  of  such  idea, 
and  is  reproduced  in  the  larynx  at  the  will  of  the  individual.  Of  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  process,  we  have  decisive  evidence.  The 
infant  of  tender  a^e  has  the  ear  and  voice  well  developed,  yet  it  is  long 
before  it  is  capable  of  speech;,  this  does  not  happen  until  it  discovers 
the  meaning  of  the  sounds  addressed  to  it,  apd  finds  its  own  larynx 
capable  of  producing  similar  sounds,  whichcan  be  made  subservient  to 
its  wishes.  It  is  thus,  by  imitation,  that  it  acquires  the  faculty  of  speech. 
Again,  the  idiot,  notwithstanding  his  hearing  may  be  acute,  and  voice 
strong,  is  incapable  of  speech;  and,  in  the  maniacal  and  delirious,  the 
language  participates  in  the  derangement  and  irregularity  of  ideas. 
The  brain  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  faculty  of 
language;  and  the  ear,  larynx,  and  vocal  tube  as  its  instruments.  Man, 
who  is  endowed  with  the  most  commanding  intellect,  has  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus happily  organized  for  expressing  its  various  combinations;  and, 
according  to  Gall,  if  the  ourang-outang  and  other  animals  are  incapable 
of  speech,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the  intellectual  'faculty,  of  Ian* 
guage.  In  proof,  that  it  is  not  to  the  vocal  organ  that  this  deficiency 
must  be  ascribed,  he  remarks,  that  animals  may  be  made  to  enunciate 
several  of  the  words  of  human  speech,  and  to  repeat  them  with  music. 
The  case  of  the  far-famed  parrot  of  Colonel  0*Kelly  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Mr.  Herbert^  saw  this  parrot,  about  the  year  1799 :  it  then 
sang  perfectly  about  fifty  different  tunes,  solemn  psalms,  and  humorous 
or  low  ballads;  articulating  every  word  as  dbtinctly  as  man,  without  a 
single  mistake ;  beating  time  with  its  foot;  turning  round  upon  its  perch, 
and  marking  the  time  as  it  turned.  If  a  person  sang  part  of  a  song  it 
would  take  it  up  where  he  left  off;  and  when  moulting  and  unwilling  to 
sing,  turned  its  back  and  said,  ^^ Poll's  sick.''  Gall,  amongst  other 
cases,  cites  that  of  a  dog  mentioned  by  Leibnitz,  which  could  articulate 
some  German  and  French  words.  This  dog,  of  which  Leibjiitz  was  an 
<<  eye-witness,"  was  at  Zeitz,  in  Misnia.  A  young  child  had  heard  it 
utter  some  sounds,  which  it  thought  resembled  German,  and  this  led  him 
to  teach  it  to  speak.  At  the  end  of  about  eight  years,  it  had  learned 
thirty  words,  some  of  which  were,  tea^  coffee^  chocolate^  and  asiembly. 

'  In  a  note  to  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White's  Natond  History  of  Selbome,  p.  227. 
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It  spoke  onlj  after  its  master  had  pronounced  tbe  word,  and  appeared 
to  do  80  only  on  compulsion,  although  it  was  not  ill  used.*  In  the 
"Dumfries  Journal,"  Scotland,  for  January,  1829,  mention  is  made  of 
a  dog,  then  living  in  that  city,  which  could  utter  distinctly  the  word 
**  William,"  the  liame  of  the  young  man  to  whom  it  was  much  attached.* 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  numerous  animals  speech  would  be 
impracticable,  owing  t6  defective  organization,  even  were  they  gifted 
with  adequate  intellect. 

It  is  difficult — perhaps  impossible — to  say,  how  man  came  to  select 
certain  sounds  as  the  types  of  certain  intellectual  adts ;  nor  is  it  a  mat- 
ter which  strictly  concerns  the  physiologist.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  whilst  some  contend,  that  speech  is  &  science  which  was 
detemined  upon,  and  inculcated,  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  by 
one  or  more  superior  persons  acting  in  concert,  and  inducing  those 
around  them  to  adopt  their  articulate  and  arbitrary  sounds ;  others 
affirm,  that  it  has  grown  progressively  out  of  the  natural  language, 
as  the  increasing  knowledge  and  wants  of  mankind  demanded  a  more 
extensive  vocabulary.*  The  first  view  is  that  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato; 
but  it  was  opposed  by  Lucretius  dnd.  the  Epicureans,  on  the  ground, 
that  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  person  or  synod  of  per- 
sons to  invent  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  of  all  human  sciences 
with  the  paucity  of  ideas,  and  of  toeans^of  communicating  them,  which 
they  must  have  possessed;  and  that  even  allowing  they  could  have 
invented  such  a  science,  it  must  still  have  been  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  teach  it  to  the  barbarians  around  them. 

The  opinions  of  those  philosophers  who  confine  themselves  to  the 
phenon^ena  of  nature,  and  hold  themselves  uncontrolled  by  other  au- 
thority, accord  with  those  of  the  Epicureans. 

In  the  origin  of  language,  it  is  probable,  that  words  were  suggested  to 
mankind  by  sounds  heard  around; — by  the  cries  of  quadrupeds; — notes 
of  the  birds  of  the  forest;-— noises  emitted  by  the  insect  tribe ;— audible 
indications  from  the  elements,  &c.  These,  being  various,  probably 
first  of  all  suggested  discriminative  names,  deduced  from  the  sounds 
heard.  It  is  this  imitation  of  the  noise  made  by  ol^ects,  that  consti- 
tutes the  %ure  of  speech  called  onomatopceia^ — the  ^^vox  reperctis$a 
natures''  or  "  echo  of  nature,"  as  Wachter^  has  defined  it.  Daily  ex- 
perience shows  us,  that  this  source  of  words  is  strictly  physiological. 
Children  designate  a  sonorous  object  by  an  imitation  of  the  sounds 
rendered  by  it ;  and  the  greater  number  of  sonorous  bodies  have  had 
names,  radically  similar,  given  to  them  in  languages  differing  most 
from  each  other.  We  say  the  serpents  **Aw«;"  the  bees  "  hum;*'  the 
storm  ^^  blusters;"  the  wind  ^^ whistles ;"  the  hogs  *^^ grunt;"  the  hen 
*^  cackles;"  the  man  ^^  snores"  &c.,  words  used,  originally,  not  perhaps 
in  these  very  shapes,  but  varying  according  to  the  varying  idiom  of 
language,  to  imitate  the  sounds  elicited  by  tho&e  objects.     Such  words 

»  Letter  to  Ae  Abb^  Saint  Pierre,  Oper.  ii.  ISO. 

■  Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  p.  280,  Amer.  edit,  New  York,  1832. 
*  Hairifl's  Hermes,  3d  edit..  Book  iii.  p.  314,  London,  1771 ;  Beattie^s  Theory  of  Language, 
p.  246,  London,  1803,  and  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  ii.  254,  London,  1834. 
4  Gk)88ariuin  Germanicum,  Lips.,  1737. 
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are  numerous  in  all  languages,  and  bave  been  adopted  to  depict  both 
the  sound  emitted,  and  the  sonorous  body  itself;  but,  in  some  cases, 
the  word  imitating  the  sound  has  survived  its  transmission  from  lan- 
guage to  language  to  the  most  modern  times,  whilst  the  name  of  the 
object  whence  it  proceeded  has  experienced  considerable  mutation. 
The  Sanskrit,  the  antiquity  of  which  will  not  be  contested,  has  a  num- 
ber of  such  words — as  wilala^  cat — kukaday  hen — and  waihuj  wind; 
in  the  last  of  which  the  sound  of  the  to  {oo)j  imitates  that  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air,  and  is  found  in  the  word  corresponding  to  windy  (ooindy) 
in  many  languages.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  have  numerous  pho- 
netic words ;  but  no  language  is  richer,  in  this  respect,  than  the  Teu- 
tonic in  all  its  ramifications,  including  the  English.  The  animal 
kingdom  affords  us  many  examples,  of  which  the  following  is  one : — 

Ctideoo. — ^This  word  is  nearljr  the  same  in  almost  all  languages.  Greek,  muu(;  Latin, 
euatUui;  Irish,  cuach ;  .Ba»k^  cucua;  Solavonic,  kukulkoy  hakutekOj  &c.;  Hungarian,  ihiJbdk; 
HehteWf  cacatha  ;  Syriac,  roco  ;  Arabic,  OMrAcm;  Persian,  AniAn* ;  KoriR%  kaikuk  ;  Kamtsoba- 
dale,  koahUtchUh ;  Kuiile,  kakkok;  Tartar,  kauk;  German,  kucktukt  or  guckguck;  Dutch| 
koekoek;  whence  our  words  cuchoo  and  cuckold^  and  the  Scottish  giwcAoo,gDtdb,  or  gotf;;  French, 
cocv;  &0. 

In  the  greater  part  of  languages,  words,  expressive  of  the  cries  of 
animals,  are  accurate  imitations.  Of  this,  the  following  are  a  few 
examples. 

Bleating  of  sheep. — Greek,  B^wfAot  \  Latin,  haloare  ;  Italian,  h^an  ;  Spanish,  hakar;  Frendh 
hUtTi  German,  6/^S^ ;  Dutch,  6aM«n;  Saxon,.  62is/at»,  &c. 

.HowHng  of  wolves. — Greek,  ^XoXv^w;  Latin,  ukUare;  German,  hmden;  Dutch,  huiltn,- 
Spanish,  auUar ;  French,  kurkr^  &c.     Hence  the  word  owl 

Neighing  of  the  horse. — Latin,  kmnire;  French,  henntr,  Grerman,  wiehem;  Saxon,  hnagam, 
&c. 

Clocking  or  clucking  of  hens.— Latin,  glocire;  French,  glottsser*  Greek,  K«KJta(m;  German, 
gkteken;  Dutch^  klokken ;  Sa xpn,  c/orran,  &o. 

To  croWf  like  a  cock.-^Greek,  itf«(«;  German,  krlihen]  Dutch,  knuofen,-  Saxon,  eraw,  h»^ 
whence  the  word  croto,  the  bird. 

The  Latin  words  tinnimentumy  tinnitusy  tintmnaJmlumy  &c.,  from 
tinnioy  "  I  ring,*'  are  all  from  the  radical  tiUy  and  imitate  the  sound  ren- 
dered on  striking  a  metallic  vessel.  The  gurgling  of  water;  the  clang- 
ing of  arms;  th^  crash  of  falling  ruins;  are  of  the  same  character; 
and  the  game  trictracy  formerly  tictacy  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from 
the  noise  made  in  putting  down  the  men  or  dice. 

In  whatever  manner  language  was  first  formed,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  different  sounds  could  make  but  transient  impression,  until  they  were 
reduced  to  legible  characters,  which  could  recal  them  to  mind.  On  our 
continent,  the  fact  has  often  been  noticed  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  separat- 
ing themselves  into  two  parties,  and  remaining  distinct  for  years.  In 
such  case,  the  language  has  become  so  modified,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  considerable  period  they  have  scarcely  been  able  to  comprehend  each 
other.  Hence,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  writing, — certainly  the 
most  valuable  of  human  inventions.  Of  this,  there  have  been  two  kinds, 
— imitative  or  ulphabeticaly — and  iymholicaly  allegoricaly  or  emblemafi- 
caly  the  latter  consisting  of  hieroglyphics,  designs  representing  external 
objects,  or  symbolical  allegories.  The  former,  or  the  written  represen- 
tation of  spoken  sounds,  alone  concerns  us.     To  attain  this,  every  corn- 
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pound  Bound  has  been  reduced  to  certain  elementary  sounds,  which  are 
represented  by  signs,  called  letters.  These  elementary  sounds,  by  com- 
bination^ form  syllables  ;  and  the  syllables,  by  combination,  words.  The 
number  of  elementary  sounds,  admitted  in  each  language,  constitutes 
its  alphabet^  which  differs  more  or  less  in  certain  languages ;  but  as  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  human  invention,  and  as  the  elementary  sounds,  of 
which  the  human  voice  is  capable,  are  alike  in  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  we  see  readily,  that  the  alphabets  of  the  different  languages 
must  correspond,  although  the  combinations  of  letters  constituting  syl- 
lables and  words  may  vary  essentially. 

Into  the:origin  of  written  legible  language,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire.  We  may  remark,  that  the  invention  has  been  considered 
80  signally  wonderful  as  to  transcend  human  powers  ;  and  hence,  St. 
Cyril,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebiup,  Isidore,  and,  in  more  modern 
times,  Messrs.  Bryant,  Costard,  .&;c.,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
knowledge  of  letters  was  first  communicated  to  Moses  by  the  Almighty 
himself,  and  that  the  decalogue  was  the  earliest  specimen  of  alphabetic 
writing.  Many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  show  unequivocally, 
however,  that  written  records  must  have  existed  prior  to  his  time.  In 
the  passage  in  which  writing  is  first  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume, 
the  art  is  alluded  to  as  one  of  standing : — *'*'  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  *  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book  or  table  ;'  "  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter — "And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave 
upon^  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord."* 

The  English  alphabet  is  considered  to  consist  of  twenty-six  letters. 
It  may,  however,  by  ultimate  analysis,  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  sim- 
ple sounds— A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  P,  R,  S,  T, 
U,  V,  Z,  Ch,  Sh,  Th,  and  Ng.  To  these  letters  arbitrary  names  have 
been  assigned,  as  Bee  (B,)  See  {G,)Dee  (D,)  &c.,  which  express  very 
different  sounds  from  those  that  belong  to  the  letter  when  it  forms  part 
of  a  word  or  syllable.  The  word  bad  is  not  pronounced  bee-a-dee^  as 
the  child,  ju^t  escaped  from  learning  his  alphabet,  must  imagine  ;  hence, 
he  has  to  unlearn  all  that  he  has  acquired ;  or  to  imagine,  that  different 
letters,  have  very  different  sounds,  according  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  some  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  teaching  their  children  syllabically  from  the  very  first,  by 
whioh  they  acquire  the  true  sound  attached  to  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet. In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  simple  sounds,  that  consti- 
tute the  alphabet,  C,  Q,  W,  X,  and  Y,  have  been  excluded,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  C  has  always  the  sound  of  either  S  or  K,  as  in  cistern 
or  consonant.  Q  has  the  sound  of  Aroo,  as  in  quart,  (kooart;)  W  of  oo^ 
as  in  word  (pourd;)  X  of  ks^  or  Z,  as  in  vex,  [vecks^)  or  Xerxes,  {zerk- 
ses;)  whilst  Y  has  the  sound  of  I  or  E,  as  in  wry  or  yard,  {wri  or  eeard,) 
Oh,  Shy  and  2%,  have  been  added,  as  being  true  alphabetic  or  simple 
sounds. 

Letters  have  been  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  vowels  and  conso^ 
nants.  The  vowels  or  vocal  sounds  are  so  called,  because  they  appear 
to  be  simple  modifications  of  the  voice  formed  in  the  larynx,  uninter- 

'  Good,  op.  citat,  ii.  273. 
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rupted  by  the  tongne  and  lips,  and  passing  entirely  throng  the  month. 
Such  at  least  is  the  case  with  those  that  are  reckoned  mire  vowels. 
These,  in  the  English  alphabet,  are  five  in  number, — A,  Ej  I,  0,  and  U. 
W  and  Y  are,  likewise,  vowel  sounds  in  all  situations.  In  enunciating 
A,  as  in  fate^  the  tongue  is  drawn  backwards  and  slightly  upwards,  so 
as  to  contract  the  passage  immediately  above  the  larynx.  In  sounding 
E,  the  tongue  and  lips  are  in  their  most  natural  position  without  exer- 
tion. I  is  formed  by  bringing  the  tongue  nearly  into  contact  with  th« 
bony  palate ;  0,  by  the  contraction  of  the  mouth  being  greatest  imme- 
diately under  the  uvula,  the  lips  being  also  somewhat  contracted.  In 
the  production  of  U,  the  contraction  is  prolonged  beneath  the  whole  of 
the  soft  palate.  From  these  principal  vowels,  all  the  other  vowel 
sounds  of  the  language  may  be  formed,  by  considering  them  as  partak- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  each.  They  are,  in  6ur  language, 
fourteen  in  number :  besides <;omponnd  sounds,  as  in  oil  and  pound.  Of 
these  fourteen,  four  belong  to  A ;  two  to  E  ;  two  to  I ;  three  to  0;  and 
three  to  U. 


A,  as  in  - 

E,  as  in  - 
I,  as  in    • 

The  vowels  are  more  easy  of  pronunciation  than  the  consonants. 
They  merely  require  the  mouth  to  be  opened ;  and  howsoever  it  may 
be  arranged  in  the  enunciation  of  the  different  vowels,  the  vocal  tube 
is  simply  modified,  to  vary,  the  impression,  which  has  to  be  made  on 
the  organ  of  hearing,  The  shape  of  the  cavity  is  altered ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  air  continues  free,  and  the  voice,  consequently,  issues  in 
an  unrestrained  manner.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  physiological  origin  of 
the  Danish  word  Aa,  "  a  river" — a  generic  term,  which  became  after- 
wards applied  to  three  rivers  in  the  Low  Countries,  three  in  Switzer- 
land, and  five  in  Westphalia, — the  sound  of  the  two  broad  A's  flowing 
without  obstacle,  like  a  river.  Time  passes  away  in  a  similar  manner; 
hence,  for  a  like  reason,  the  Greek  ati  which  signifies  "always,  per* 
petually ;"  and  the  German  je,  which  has  the  same  signification. 

The  consonants  are  more  difficult  of  enunciation  than  the  vowels;  as 
they  require  different,  and  sometimes  complex,  and  delicate  movements 
of  the  vocal  tube;  and,  on  this  account,  they  are  not  acquired  so  early 
by  children.  The  term  consonant  is  derived  from  one  of  its  uses, — that  of 
binding  together  vowels,  and  being  sounded  with  them.  By  most,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Walker,'  by  the  best  grammarians,  w  and  y  are  con- 
sonants when  they  begin  a  word;  and  vowels  when  they  end  one.  Dr. 
LowtK,*  however,  a  man  of  learning  and  judgment,  who  certainly  would 
not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  any  of  his  opponents,  regards  them,  as 
the  author  does,  to  be  always  vowels.  Physiologically,  it  is  not  easy  to 
look  upon  them  in  any  other  light.     Yet  Mr.  Walker  exclaims: — "  How 

*  Preface  to  bis  Dictionary.  '  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  p.  3. 
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80  accurate  a  gratnmarian  as. Dr.  Lowth  could  pronounce  so  definitely 
on  the  nature  of  y,^aiid  insist  on  its  being  always  a  vowel,  can  only  bo 
accounted  for  by  considering  the  small  attention  which  is  generally  paid 
to  this  part  of  grammar/*  No  stronger  argument,  however,  could  be 
used  against  the  useless  expenditure  of  time  on  this  subject,  than  the 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Wall^er  himself  has  arrived;  and  for  which  he 
can  find  no  stronger  reasons,  than  that  ^4f  w  and  y  have  every  pro* 
perty  of  a  vowel,  and  not  one  of  a  consonant;  why,  when  they  begin 
a  word,  do  they  not  admit  of  the  euphonic  article  an  before  them?"! 

The  consonants  are  usually  divided  into  mutely  semi-vowehj  and 
liquids.  Mutes  are  such  as  emit  no  sound  without  a  vowel, — i,  J9,  t,  (2, 
k,  and  c  and  g  bard.  Semi-vowels  are  such  as  emit  a  sound,  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  vowel,  as/,  v, «,  2,  rr,  g  soft  or  /.  Liquids  are  such 
as  flow  into,  or  unite  easily  with,  mutes,  as  2,  nij  n,  r.  These  letters 
issue  without  much  obstacle;  hence  perhaps  their  name. 

In  tracing  the  modes  in  which  the  different  consonants  are  articulated, 
we  find,  that  certain  of  them  are  produced  by  an  analogous  action  of 
the  vocal  tube ;  so  that  the  physiology  of  one  will  suffice  for  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  following  nearly  correspond: —  v 
»  /  t.  s  k  eh 
&  &  .  &  &  &  & 
I  V  d  z  g  j 
B  and  P  are  produced  when  the  lips,  previously  closed,  are  suddenly 
opened.  B  differs  from  P  in  the  absence,  in  the  latter,  of  an  accom- 
panying vocal  sound.  F  and  V  are  formed  by  pressing  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  upon  the  lower  lip.  They  are,  consequently,  not  well 
enunciated  by  the  aged,  who  have  lost  their  teeth.  F  differs  fron>  V 
only  in  the  absence  of  an  accompanying  vocal  sound.  T  and  D  are 
formed  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gums  be^^ind  the 
upper  incisor  teeth.  D  is  accompanied  by  a  vocal  sound;  T  not.  S 
and  Z  are  produced  by  bringing  the  point  of  the  tongue  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  the  upper  teeth,  and  forcing  the  air  against  the  edges  of  the 
teeth  with  violence.  S  differs  from  Z  in  the  absence  of  the  vocal  sound. 
K  and  G  are  formed  by  pressing  the  middle  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  near  the  throat ;  separating  the  parts  a  little  more 
rapidly  to  form  the  former,  and  more  gently  to  form  the  latter  of  those 
letters.  In  E,  the  accompanying  vocal  sound  is  absent.  Gh  and  J 
are  formed  by  pressing  t  to  sh;  and  d  to  zL  In  Gh,  there  is  no  ac- 
companying vocal  sound.  SH  and  ZH  are  formed  in  the  same  part  of 
the  tube  as  s  and  z.  TH  is  formed  by  protruding  the  tongue  between 
the  incisor  teeth,  and  pressing  it  against  the  upper  incisors  to  produce 
its  sound  in  think.  Its  sound  in  that  is  effected  by  pressing  the  tongue 
behind  the  upper  incisor  teeth.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  a  vocal  sound.  In  M,  the  lips  are  closed,  as  in  B  and  P;  and  the 
voice  issues  by  the  nose.  N  is  formed  by  resting  the  tongue  against 
l^e  gums,  as  in  the  enunciation  of  t  and  d;  breathing  through  the  nose 
with  the  mouth  open.  In  L,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against 
the  palate,  the  sound  escaping  laterally.  In  forming  the  letter  E,  the 
middle  and  point  of  the  tongue  strike  the  palate  with  a  vibratory  mo- 
tion; the  tip  being  drawn  back.     Lastly,  in  the  formation  of  H^  the 
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breath  is  forced  through  the  mouth,  which  is  every  where  a  little  con- 
tracted. It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  the  enunciation  of  these  letters 
requires,  that  the  vocal  tube,  or  the  parts  concerned  in  the  function, 
shall  be  in  a  sound  condition.^ 

A  few  years  ago,  (1846,)  an  ingenious  German,  natoed  Faber,  ex- 
hibited publicly  in  Philadelphia  a  speaking  automaton,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  he  found  that  the  alphabet  can  be  simplified  still  further. 
The  precise  mechanism  he  did  not  unfold ;  but  affirmed  that  the  partis 
were  made  of  elastic  materials  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
human  vocal  orgalis.  These  parts  were  susceptible  of  varied  move- 
ments by  means  of  keys.  The  author  was  much  struck  by  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  automaton  could  enunciate  various  letters  and  words. 
The  combination  three  was  well  pronounced;  the  th  less  perfectly;  but 
astonishingly  well.  It  also  enunciated  diphthongs  and  numerous  diffi- 
cult combinations  of  sounds.  Sixteen  kjeys  were  sufficient  to  produce 
all  the  sounds.  It  sang  "  God  save  the  Queen"  and  "Hail  Columbia" — 
the  words  and  air  combined. 

The  following  is, the  alphabet  of  the  automaton.  1.  Five  simple 
vowels:  for  example — a  as  in  father;  o  as  in  home;  u  as  in  ruin;  t  as  e 
and  e  as  a.  2.  Ifine  comonanisy  Z,  r,  w  (the  German  w — the  English 
w  is  oo),  /,  Sj  sh  in  shall,  and  b,  dj  g  ,hard,  as  in  give.  3.  A  riOMl 
sound  ^vA  an  otptVof^;  making  in  all  sixteen  simple  sounds.  From 
these  the  compound  sounds  are  formed,  as  in  the  following  examples: 
b  and  the  nasal  form  m;  d  and  the  nasal^^n:  if  the  nasal  sound  b^  pre- 
vented, me  becomes  be;  not  becomes  dot;  g  and  the  nasal  form  ng;  h 
and  the  aspirate  form  p;  d  and  the  aspirate^  t;  g  and  the  aspirate^  k^ 
sh  and  the  nasalj  th;  wf  or  tef  form  v;  d  and  sh^j  and  g  soft;  t  and  sh^ 
ch  in  chin.  The  diphthongs  admitted  by  Mr.  Faber  are  at  i,  eu  u;  and 
au  sounded  as  in  how. 

Wolfgang  von  Kempelen,*  in  a  work  on  the  mechanism  of  human 
speech,  which  is  considered  classical  in  Germany, — and  in  which  he 
treats  of  a  speaking  automaton  (S  p  r  a  c  h  m  a  s  c  h  i  n  e)  of  his  inven- 
tion,— divides  the  consonants  into  four  classes.  1.  MuteSy  (ganz 
stumme,)  as  K,  P,  T.  2.  JPayfo«Ve«,  (Windmitlauter,)  as  F, 
H,  Ch,  S,  and  Sh.  3.  Vocal  consonants^  (Stimmitlauter,)agB, 
D,  G,  L,  M,  and  N;  and  4.  Vocal  ExplosiveSy  (Wind  und  Stimm- 
lauter  zugleich,)  i^s  R,  I,  W,  V,  Z.  Dr.  Thomas  Young  has, 
likewise,  divided  the  English  consonants  into  classes;  of  which  he  enu- 
merates five.  1.  Pure  semi-vowels^  as  L,  R,  V,  Z,  and  J.  2.  Nasal 
semi'VowelSy  as  M  and  N.  8.  Explosive  letters^  a«  B,  D,  and  G.  4. 
Susurrant  letters,  as  H,  F,  X,  and  S;  and  6.  Mutes,  as  P,  T,  K;  but 
the  most  satisfactory  classification,  in  a  physiological,  as  well  as  philo- 
logical point  of  view,  is  according  to  the  parts  of  the  vocal  tube  more 
immediately  concerned  in  their  articulation. 

*•  See  Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  3d  edit^  p.  397,  Lond^  1S33;  also,  Haller, 
Element.  Physiol.,  lib.  ix.  §  4,  Lausan.  1766. 

*  Mechanismue  der  Menschliclien  Sprache,  s.  2Q8,  Wien,  1791;  and  Rudolphi,  Grundrist 
der  Pbysiologie,  2ter  Band)  Iste  Abtheil.  s.  398,  Berlin,  1823. 
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Labial. 

Dento-labial. 

Linguo-dental. 

Liogao-palatal. 

Guttural. 

B 
M 
P 

F 

V 

Th 

D  J  L  N 
RS  T  Z 

Ch  Sh  Ng 

G 
K 

Th^t  thb  physiological  arrangement  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  concenerons  tongues  more  especially  is  exhibited  by 
facts  connected  with  the  permutation  or  change  of  letters; — when  a 
word  passes,  for  example,  from  one  of  the  Teutonic  or  Romanic  lan- 
guages to  another.  "The  changes  of  vowels,"  says  Mr.  Lhuyd,* 
**  whether  by  chance  or  aflfectation,  are  so  very  easy  and  so  common  in 
all  languages,  that  in  etymological  observations,  they  need  not,  indeed, 
be  much  regarded;  the  consonants  being  the  sinews  of  words,  and  their  . 
alterations  therefore  the  most  perceptible.  The  changes  of  consonants 
also  into  others  of  the  same  class,  (especially  labials^  palatals^  and  Iwr 
gualSj)^Te  such  obvious  mistakes;  that  there  is  no  nation  where  the 
eommon  people  in  one  part  or  other  of  their  country  do  not  fall  into 
some  of  them."  A  few  examples  will  show  to  what  extent  this  permu- 
tation occurs  between  letters  of  the  same  class  in  different  languages. 
In  this  view,  we  may  regard  the  labials  and  de^to-labials  as  belonging 
to  the  same. 

P  into  B. — Greek,  4i\r4' ;  iMxa^phlebi,    Latin,  (aad  Greeks)  qriaooput ;  English,  bishop; 
Angto-Saxoo,  biaoop  ;  German,  b  i  8  c  h  o  f . 
P  into  F  and  V. — Latin, po/er;  German,  vater;  Dutch,  voder;  English, /a/ Act. 
T  into  S.— •Germ&o,  b  e  e  8  e  r ;  English,  betUr.    German,  w  a  s  s  e  r ;  English,  noater. 
J)  into  Th. — Germain,  das;  Dutch,  dat\  English,  that. 
T  into  Z. — German,  z  u  n  g;  Dutch,  Umg;  English,  tongue,     German,  z  w  e  i  g ;  English, 

L  into  R. — Spanish,  GU  Blot ;  Portuguese,  GU  BroMi    Latin,  arbor ;  Spanish,  oJbero, 
C  or  K  into  G.-r-Latin,  hemUraiimrti ;  French,  mtgrotfu.    Latin,  d6anum;  French,  gi^icr. 
Latin,  acer  ;  Italian,  agro,    Latin,  alacer;  Italiafi,  allegro.    Greek,  juixw?;  Latin,  cygymt. 


The  most  harmonious  languages  are  such  as  have  but  few  consonants 
in  their  words,  compared  with  the  number  of  vowels;  hence  the  musical 
superiority  of  the  Greek  and  Italian,  over  the  English,  German,  &c. 
"Among  certain  northern  nations,"  says  M.  Richerand,*  "all  articu- 
lated sounds  appear  to  issue  from  the  nose  or  the  throat,  and  make  a 
disagreeable  pronunciation,  doubtless  because  it  requires  greater  effort ; 
and  he  who  listens,  sympathizes  in  the  difficulty,  which  seems  to  be 
felt  by  him  that  speaks;" — and  he  adds: — "would  it  not  seem  that  the 
inhabitants  of  cold  countries  have  been  led  to  use  consonants  rather 
than  vowels,  because  as  the  pronunciation  does  not  require  the  same 
opening  of  the  mouth,  it  does  not  afford  the  same  space  for  the  continual 
admission  of  cold  air  into  the  lungs?"!  The  whole  of  Richerand's  re- 
marks on  this  topic  are  singularly  fantastic  .and  feeble,  and  unworthy 
of  serious  discussion. 

In  regard  to  consonants,  it  has  been  presumed,  that  some  common 
imitative  principle  must  have  existed  with  all  nations,  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  conform  in  adopting  such  as  produce  a  certain  sound  to  convey 

*  Arehcpologia  Britaimica,  Oxford,  1707. 

*  Element  de  Physiologie,  ediL  cit,  p.  298. 
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the  same  effect  to  the  ear.  Dr.  John  Wallis^  turned  his  attention  to 
this  matter,  chiefly  as  regards  the  English  language,  and  he  has  col- 
lected a  multitude  of  examples  to  show,  that  a  certain  collocation  of 
consonants  at  the  commencement  of  a  word  generally  designates  the 
class  of  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  For  instance,  he  re- 
marks that: — 

8tr,  always  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  great  force  and  effort : — as  ttrong^  ttrike^  9tr^,  ^^fa$ 
gtmggle,  stretefij  ttraiti,  &c. 

Stf  the  idea  of  strength,  bat  in  less  degree — die  vu  tnertue,  as  it  were : — as  ttanJ,  itay,  stop, 
9ticks  stuUer^  Uammer^  atwnbU,  italky  steady ^  ttilt,  itont,  &c 

Thr^  the  idea  of  violent  motion : — as  tJtrow^  thrust^  throb^  threat,  throng,  kc. 

Wr,  the  idea  of  obliquity  or  distortion  :^-as  t«ry,  wreathe^  wrest,  taring,  tprestk,  urendt,  tcr^ 
f  fc,  wrangUy  &c. 

Br,  the  idea  of  Yicrfent*— chiefly  jooorons— fraotufe  or  roptove : — as  hreak,  ifrittk,  hrmit,  or 
buret,  brunt,  bryiae,  broil,  kc.  , 

Cr,  the  idea  of  straining  or  dislocation,  chiefly  sonorous : — as  crark^  ereak,  cradde,  cry,  erom, 
crisp,  crash.  Other  words,  beginning  with  these  consonants,  communicate  the  idea  of  carva- 
ture,  as  if  from  cunmsi — as  crook,  cringe,  rrouck,  creep,  crawl,  er^le,  cntmple^  cr9t€kst,  &c. 
Others,  again,  denote  decussation,  as  if  from  crux : — as  cross,  cruise,  crutch,  crosier, 

8hr,  the  idea  of  forcible  contraction : — ^as  shrink,  shrivel,  shrug,  shrili,  Sec. 

Gr,  the  idea  of  the  rough,  hard,  onerous  and  disagreeable,  (either  owing  to  the  tetter  ot 
roughness  r,  or  from  J^mtnsy)— as  grat€,  grind,  gripe,  grapple,  grieoe,  grwU,  grant,  &a 

Sw,  the  idea  of  siieot  agitation  or  of  gentle  latefal  nootion  ^ — as  Many,  twag,  ssmnso^  ssmat^ 
swirn,  swing,  swift,  kc. 

&m,  a  very  similar  idea  to  the  last : — as  smooth^  smatl,  smile,  smirk,  Ac. 

CI,  the  idea  of  some  adhesion  or  tenacity: — as  cUave,  day,  cUng,  cHmb,  chy,  dmster,  r2aM,&ov 

Sp,  the  idea  of  some  dispersion  or  expansion,  generally  quick,  (especially  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  r,) — as  spread,  spring,  sprig,  sprinkle,  split,  spHnter,  spill,  kc. 

81,  the  idea  of  a  gently  gliding  or  slightly  i>eroeptible  motion :— cu  slide,  slip,  shppery,  slrnm, 
sly,  slow,  shng,  &c 

Lastly :  8q,  Sk,  Scr,  denote  violent  oompression :— as  squeeze,  squirt,  sqmak,  squeal,  akrtek, 
screw,  &c. 

Other  interesting  observations  on  the  collocation  of  consonants,  at 
the  termination,  and  in  the  body,  of  words,  are  contained  in  the  gram- 
mar of  Wallis.  His  remar]ks,  however,  are  chiefly  confined  to  his  own 
tongue.  The  President  de  Brosses*  has  taken  a  wider  range,  with  a 
similar  object,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  why  certain  consonants,  or 
a  certain  arrangement  of  consonants  in  a  word,  should  designate  certain 
properties,  in  all  languages.  Why,  for  instance,  the  9t  should  enter 
into  most  words  signifying  firmness  and  stability: — as,  in  the  Sanskrit, 
9tabatUj  to  stand,  staniay  a  town,  &c. ;  in  the  Greek,  (ffjyxij,  a  column, 
ofsfisoi,  solid,  immovable,  atsipa,  sterile,  remaining  constantly  without 
fruit,  tf<i7pi?u>,  "  I  fix  firmly,*'  kc;  in  the  Latin,  stare^  to  stand;  9tirp9^ 
a  stem;  8tupere,  to  be  astonished;  stagnumj  stagnant  water,  &c.;  and 
he  might  have  added,  in  the  German,  still-stehend,  stagnant; 
stadt,  a  town;  stand,  condition;  Bterben,to  die;  still-stand, 
cessation,  &c.,  besides  the  English  words,  commencing  with  «f,  already 
quoted  from  Wallis.  He  farther  inquires,  why  words,  commencing  with 
sc^  denote  hollowness,  as^tfjea^tw,  I  dig;  axa^ij,  skiff  or  boat,  in  the 
Greek;  %eutum^  a  shield;  scyphuBj  a  large  jug;  sculpere^  to  engrave; 
scrdbi^  a  ditch,  in  the  I^atin; — ecuelle^  formerly  escuelle^  a  dish;  searifiery 
to  scwrify;  ucabreux^  scabrous;  sculpturcy  &c.,  in  the  French;  and  simi- 

*  Grammatica  Lingua  Anglicansp,  Sbc.,  edit.  6,  Lond.,  1765. 

*  Trait^  de  la  Formation  M^k^hanique  des  Langoes  et  des  Priooipes  Ptiyciqiies  de  TEty- 
mologie,  i.  199,  Pahs,  1765. 
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lar  words  might  be  added  from  our  own  language.  Eorire^  formerly 
escrirej  the  French  for  "  to  write,"  is  from  the  Latin  9eribere;  and, 
anciently,  a  kind  of  style  was  nsed  for  tracing  the  letters  in  wax;  which 
instrument,  by  a  like  analogy,  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  9xapi^-  M. 
de  Brosses^  accounts  for  these,  by  supposing,  that  the  teeth,  being  the 
most  immovable  of  the  organic  apparatus  of  the  voice,  the  firmest  of, 
what  he  calls  the  dental  letters,  T,  has  been  mechanically  employed  to 
denote  stability;  and  to  denote  hollowness,  the  K  or  G  has  been 
adopted, — which  are  produced  in  the  throat,  the  most  hollow  of  the 
vocal  organs.  The  letter  S  serves,  he  conceives,  merely  as  an  augmen- 
tative; as  the  sound  can,  by  its  addition,  be  made  continuous.  It  is 
itself,  however,  a  letter  expressive  of  softness,  when  combined,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  certain  other  consonants;  or  when  employed  alone  at 
the  commencement  of  a  word. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  letters^  are  used  to  designate  the  motion 
of  fluids  more  especially, — as  in  the  Greek,  t^^oS,  a  flame ;  t>>«4y  a  vein ; 
#x<Y(#<dy,  a  burning  river  in  the  infernal  regions: — in  the  Latin, ^ammd, 
flame;  fiuo^  I  flow ;  flatus^  wind ;  fluctus^  wave,  &c. : — in  the  German, 
flossen,  to  float;  floten,to  play  on  the  flute;  fluss,  a  river; 
f  lug,  flight,*  &c.;  and  in  the  French  and  English  words  of  the  same 
meaning.  Lastly,  the  idea  of  roughness  and  asperity  is  conveyed  by  the 
letter  r,  as  in  the  words  rotighj  rudcy  rook,  romp,  «c.  How  different, 
for  example,  in  smoothness  are  the  two  following  lines,  in  which  the  S 
predominates,  from  those  that  succeed  th^m,  where  the  R  frequently, 
and  perhaps  designedly,,  occurs: 

**  Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  be  soothe^  his  soul  to  pleasures;" 

And: — 

"  Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  sgainv 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain  ^ 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder; 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rauling  peal  of  thunder." 

BaiDia's  "  Jlexander'i  Ffoit:' 

The  foregoing  remarks,  suggested  by  those  of  WalHs  and  M.  de  Bros- 
ses,  must  not,  however,  be  received  too  absolutely.  In  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  languages  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
they  should  hold  good  universally ;  but  they  will  tend  to  show,  that  the 
physiology  of  the  voice  is  intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  philo- 
logy; and  that  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  agency  of  particular  parts  of 
the  vocal  tube,  may  have  led  to  the  first  employment  of  those  sounds, 
according  to  the  precise  idea  it  may  have  been  desired  to  convey; — 
gutturals,  for  example,  for  sounds  conveying  the  notion  of  hollowness: 
— resisting  dentals,  that  of  obstacles,  &c.  The  worda  mamma  and  j^apa 
are  composed  of  a  vowel  and  consonant,  which  are  the  easiest  of  enun- 
ciation; and  which  the  child,  consequently,  pronounces  and  unites 
earlier  than  any  other.  Hence  they  have  become  the  infantile  appella- 
tions for  mother  and  father  with  many  nations.  President  de  Brosses* 
affirms — and  he  has  brought  forward  numerous  examples  to  prove  his 
position-ythat  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country,  a  labial,  or,  in  default 

*  Op.  cit,i.  26 1.  •  Op.  cit,  i  244. 
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of  it,  a  dental,  or  both  together,  are  used  io  express  the  first  infantile 
words  "  papa^'  and  "  mamma;''  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  child,  when  it  first  pronounces  the  combinations,  attaches  no  such 
meaning  to  them  as  the  parent  fondly  imagines. 

There  is  a  rhetorical  variety  of  onomatopoeia,  frequently  considered 
under  the  head  of  alliteration^  but  by  no  means  deriving  its  chief  beau- 
ties from  that  source.  It  happens  when  a  repetition  of  the  same  letter 
concurs  with  the  sonorous  imitations  already  described ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing line  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  iBneid  of  Virgil; — 

**  Luo^an/ee  ventosiempesteiesqae  sonoras," 

in  which  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  letter  of  firmness  and  stability^ 
T,  communicates  the  idea  of  the  striking  of  the  wind  on  objects. 
In  the  ^^  Andromaque''  of  Racine,  a  line  of  this  character  occurs: 

^  Pour  qui  sont  ces  serpens  qui  sifflent  sur  vos  tdtes/*> 

in  which  the  sound  impressed  on  the  ear  has  some  similarity  to  the 
hissing  of  serpents:  and  in  the  "  JPo^me  de%  Jardin%**  of  the  Abb^  De- 
lill.e,  there  is  the  following  examples — 

"  Soit  que  sur  /e  fimon  utie  rividre  /ente, 
B^rouib  en  paix  les  pfis  de  son  onde  indolente ; 
Soit  qu'a  trayers  les  rocs  un  torrent  en  couiroux 
Se  brise  avec  fracas."* 

In  the  first  two  lines,  the  liquid  L  denotes  the  tranquil  flow  of  the 
river ;  whilst  in  the  two  last,  the  letter  of  roughness  and  asperity,  R, 
resembles  the  rushing  of  the  stream  like  a  torrent.  The  remarks 
already  made  will  have  exhibited  the  radical  difference  in  the  ideas 
communicated  by  the  sound  of  those  letters,  by  the  common  consent 
of  languages.  In  the  German  this  variety  of  expression  is  often  had 
recourse  to;  and  by  none  more  frequently  than  by  the  poet  Burger.' 
The  English  language  affords  a  few  specimens,  but  not  as  many  as 
might  be  imagined.  Of  simple  alliteration  there  are  many;  some  that 
give  delight;  others  that  do  violence  to  the  suggestive  principle;  but 
there  are  comparatively  few  where  the  words  are  selected,  which  by 
their  sound  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  to  be  communicated.  The 
galloping  of  horses  may  be  assimilated  by  a  frequent  succession  of 
short  syllables;  slow,  laborious  progression  by  the  choice  of  long;  but 
in  the  onomatopoeia  in  question,  the  words  themselves  must  consiat  of 
such  a  collocation  of  one  consonant,  or  of  particular  consonants,  as 
adds  force  to  the  idea  communicated  by  the  words  collectively.  Of 
this,  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  lines  before  cited,  in  which  the 

*  **  For  whom  are  those  serpents  that  hiss  o'er  your  heads  1" 
'  Which  may  be  translated  as  follows:— 

**  If  o'er  deep  slime  a  river  laves 
In  peace  the  folds  of  its  sluggish  waves; 
Or  o'er  the  rocks  a  torrent  breaks 
In  wrath  obsirep'rous." 

*  Art.  Alliteration,  and  Onomatopcsia,  in  Encyclop^ie,  par  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  &o^  and 
in  Allgemeine  Deutsche  RealEnoyclop&die  fOr die  gebildeten  SlAnde,  (ConTorsatioos  Lexi* 
kon,)  Aufl.  8,  Leipz.,  1837. 
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repetition  of  the  letter  B,  in  the  phonetic  words,  adds  considerable 
force  to  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  passage — 

**  Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder; 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder/* 

and  in  Byron's  "  Darkness," 

"  Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackh'ng  trunks 
Extinguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  blaok." 

5.   SINGING* 

The  singing  Toice  differs  from  other  Tocal  sounds  in  consisting  of 
appreciable  tones,  the  intervals  of  which  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
ear,  and  admit  of  unison.  Under  the  sense  of  hearing  we  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  the  musical  ear  is  an  intellectual  faculty;  and  that  the 
ear  is  only  the  ipstcument  foi;  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Bounds,  which 
are  subsequently  reproduced  by  the  larynx,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
intellect.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  music  and  spoken  language. 

Like  the  latter,  singing  admits  of  considerable  difference,  as  regards 
intensity,  timbre,  &c.  Voices  are  sometipies  divided  into  the  grave 
and  actUe  ;  the  difference  between  them  amounting  to  about  an  octave. 
The  farm§r  is  the  voice  of  the  adult  male ;  but  he  is  capable  of  acute 
Bounds,  by  assuming  the  falsettOy  which  M.  Savart'  conceives  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx;  M.  Bennati  in  the  pharynx;  and 
more  recently,  Mr.  J.  Bishop^  has  suggested,  that  it  may  arise  either 
from  the  partial  closing  of  the  glottis,  or  from  a  nodal  division  of  the 
vocal  chords,  "the  pit<m  of  the  sound  in  the  production  of  this  peculiar 
modification  of  the  voice  being  such,  that  the  column  of  air  in  the  vocal 
tube  is  of  the  precise  length  requisite  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 
larynx."  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  falsetto  voice  is  produced  is 
by  no  means  determined.  It  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  views.^ 
The  acute  voice  is  that  of  the  grown  female,  children,  and  eunuchs. 
According  to  M.  Pouillet,^  the  gravest  soulkd  of  the  male  voice  makes 
190  vibrations  per  second ;  the  mpst  acute  678  per  second ;  whilst  the 
female  voice  makes  672  vibrations  for  the  gravest,  and  1606  for  the 
most  acute.  By  adding  all  the  tones  of  an  acute  to  those  of  a  grave 
voice,  they  are  found  to  embrace  nearly  three  octaves ;  but,  according 
to  M.  Magendie,  it  does  not  appear,  that  suph  a  compass  of  voice,  in  pure 
and  agreeable  tones,  has  ever  existed  in  one  individual.'  On  the 
other  band,  M.  Biot  calculated  three  octaves  and  a  half  to  be  the  ex- 
treme range ;  this,  Mr.  Bishop^  says,  he  knows  from  experience  is  too 
low  an  estimate.  Independently  of  the  falsetto,  the  compass  of  the 
natural  voice  would  seem  to  rarely  exceed  two  octaves ;  but  in  some 
cases,  as  in  those  of  Gatalani  and  Malibran,  it  has  extended  beyond 

•  Magendie's  Journal  de  Phyriolope,  torn,  v.,  Paris,  1825. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  65,  London,  1847. 

•  MGIler,  Physiology,  P.  i?.,  p.  1032,  Lond.,  1838. 

4  Ellens  de  Pbysiologie  Exp^rimentale,  torn.  iii.  130,  Paris,  1832.  . 

•  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  i.  262. 

•  The  Loud,  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine)  for  October,  1836,  p.  272. 
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three.  Some  singers  can  descend  sixteen  tones  below^  others  can  rise 
sixteen  above,  the  medium.  The  former  are  called  tenor  ba$i;  the 
latter  soprano;  but  hitherto  no  exatpple  has  occurred  of  a  person,  who 
could  run  through  the  thirty  notes. 

The  musician  establishes  certain  distinctions  in  the  voice;  suoh  as 
counter^  tenor^  treble^  bassj  &c.  We  find  it,  also,  diflFering  considerably 
in  strength,  sweetness,  flexibility,  &c.^ 

The  singing  voice,  according  to  M.  Bennati,*  is  not  limited  to  the 
larynx, — the  pharynx  being  likewise  concerned.  The  voice,  produced 
in  those  two  different  parts,  has  long  been  termed  voce  di  petto,  and 
voce  di  testa.  M.  Bennati  calls  the  former  laryngeal  notes  or  notes  of  the 
first  register;  the  latter  supra-laryngeal  or  notes  of  the  second  register; 
and  M.  Lepelletier  designates  them  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  respect- 
ively;— comprising,  in  the  dependencies  of  the  pharynx,  the  tongue, 
tonsilsj  and  velum  palati,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  class  of  sounds 
is  elicited.  The  laryngeal  voiccy  which  is  always  toore  elevated  by  an 
octave  in  the  female  than  the  male,  is  most  commonly  met  with.  It 
furnishes  the  types  called,  1.  J.ft  or  «oprano;  2.  Counteralt;  3.  Tenor; 
4.  Tenor  Bass.  The  pharyngeal  voice  presents  only  modifications  of 
these  types.  It  is  met  with  in  but  few  persons  in  its  finest  develope- 
ment.  It  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  superior 
ligaments  of  the  larynx,  or  in  the  ventricles;  but  these  gentlemfen 
esteem  it  demonstrated,  that  it  is  formed  at  the  guttural  aperture,  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  base  of  the  tongue,  velum  palati,  its  pillars,  and  the 
tonsils.  By  it  is  produced  the  baritenor^  the  contraltino  tenor ^  and  the 
soprano  sfogato.  Bennati  concludes  his  memoir  on  the  human  voice 
by  remarking, — that  not  only  are  the  muscles  of  the  lafynx  inservient 
to  the  modulation  of  the  note?  of  song,  but  those  of  the  os  hyoides, 
tongue,  and  the  superior,  anterior,  and  posterior  part  of  the  vocal  tube 
are  called  into  action,  without  the  simultaneous  and  properly  associated 
operation  of  which  the  degree  of  modulation  recjuisite  for  song  could 
not  take  place. 

When  the  voice  is  raised  in  the  scale  from  grave  to  acute,  a  corre- 
sponding elevation  takes  place  in  the  larynx  towards  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  By  placing  the  finger  on  the  pomum  Adami,  this  motion  can 
be  easily  felt;  at  -the  same  time,  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  drawn  up 
within  the  os  hyoides,  and  presses  on  the  epiglottis ;  the  small  space 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  closes ;  the  pharynx  is  contracted ;  the 
velum  pendulum  depressed  and  carried  forwards;  the  tonsils  approach 
each  other;  and  the  uvula  is  folded  on  itself.  The  reverse  of  these 
phenomena  takes  place  during  the  descent  of  the  voice.' 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  voice  or  cry  is  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  larynx.  So  far  as  it  can  be  modified 
into  tones  independently  of  the  participation  of  the  intellect,  a  natural 
singing  voice  may  be  said  to  exist.  To  repeat,  however,  any  song, 
requires  both  ear  and  intelligence ;  and,  therefore,  singing  may  be  said 

*  Magendie^s  Jour,  de  Pbysiologie,  x.  179. 

*  Rechercbes  sur  le  M^anisme  de  la  Yoix  Huroaine,  Paris,  1832. 

*  Bishop  and  Bennati,  in  op.  cit.  , 
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to  have  originated  in  social  life.     It  can  be  employed,  as  it  is  in  many 
of  our  operas,  to  depict  the  different  intellectual  and  moral  conditions, 

^  And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise." 

When  the  air  is  accompanied  by  the  words,  or  is  articulated,  we  are 
capable  of  expressing,  by  singing,  any  of  the  thoughts  or  feelings,  that 
can  be  communicated  by  ordinary  artificial  language. 

Declamation  is  a  kind  of  singing,  except  that  the  interrals  between 
the  tones  are  not  entirely  harmoiiic,  and  the  tones  themselves  not 
wholly  appreciable.  With  the  ancients — it  has  been  imagined — it  dif- 
fered much  less  from  singing  than  with  the  moderns,  and  probably  re- 
sembled the  recitative  of  the  operas.^  The  ingenious  work  of  Dr.  James 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,^  may  be  consulted  on  all  this  subject,  with  great 
advantage. 

b.  G-e%ture^. 

Under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  muteosis,  are  included  those 
functions  of  expression,  that  are  addressed  to  the  sight  and  touch.  It 
comprises  not  only  the  partial  movements  of  the  face,  but  also  those  of 
tiie  upper  extremities;  besides  the  innumerable  outward  pigns  that  cha^ 
racterize  the  various  emotions.  In  many  tribes  of  animals,  the  con- 
ventional language  appears  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to 
the  gestures;  and  even  in  man — favoured  beyond  all  animals  in  the 
facility  of  communicating  his  sentiments  by  the  voice-^the  language  of 
gestures  is  rich  and  comprehensive.  It  is  in  the  gestures  of  the  face 
chiefly,  that  he  far  exceeds  other  animals.  This  is,  indeed,  in  him,  the 
great  group  of  organs  of  expression.  In  animals,  the  function  is  dis- 
tributed over  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  face  assuming  but  little 
expression,  whilst  the  animal  is  labouring  under  any  emotion,  if  we 
make  exception  of  tile  brute  passion  of  anger  and  of  one  or  two  others. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  by  some  naturalists,  man  has  been  defined,  by  way  of 
distinction,  ^^a  laughing  and  crying  animal."  In  animals,  almost  all 
the  facial  expression  of  internal  feeling  is  coiffined  to  the  eye  and  mouth, 
but,  in  addition,  the  attitude  of  the  body  is  variously  modified,  and  the 
hair  is  raised  by  the  panniculus  camosus,  as  we  see  on  the  back  of  the 
dog  when  enraged. 

In  the  human  countenance,  alone,  in  the  state  of  society,  can  thci 
passions  be  read, — the  rest  of  the  body  being  covered  by  clothing;  and 
even  were  it  not,  the  absence  of  a  coat  of  hair,  and  of  a  panniculus 
carnosuB,  would  enable  it  to  minister  but  little  to  expression.  The  skin 
of  the  face  is  very  fine,  and  on  certain  parts,  as  the  lips  and  cheeks,  is 
habitually  more  or  less  florid,  and  admits  of  considerable  and  expressive 
variations  in  its  degree  of  colour.  The  union  of  the  different  parts 
composing  the  face  gives  occasion  to  numerous  reliefs,  which  are  called 
traits  or  features;  and  beneath  the  skin  are  muscles,  capable,  by  their 
contraction,  of  modifying  the  features  in  a  thousand  ways. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  physiology  of  the  facial  expression  of  the 


Fhilotopby  of  the  Haman  Voice,  3d  edit,  Philad^  1S45. 
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Fig.  201. 


Muscles  of  the  Head  and  Face. 
1.  Frontal  portion  of  occipito- frontalis. 
2.  Occipital  portion.  3.  Aponeurosis.  4. 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  conceals 
corrugator  supercilii  and  tebsor  tarsi.  6. 
Pyramidalis  nasi.  6.  Compressor  nasi.  7. 
Orbicularis  oris.    8.  Levator  labii  superions 


passions,  a  few  observations  on  the 
muscles  of  the  human  face  will  be  ne- 
cessary.    (Fig.  201.) 

The  eyebrow  is  greatly  concerned  in 
expression;  and  certain  muscles  are 
attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
it.  The  fasciculus  of  fibres  which  de- 
scends from  the  frontal  nmscley  and  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  has 
been  esteemed,  by  some,  a  separate  mus- 
cle, and  to  have,  a  distinct  operation. 
It  draws  the  inner  ejctremity  of  the 
eyebrow  downwards.  When  the  orhicvtr 
laris  palpebrarum^  dkXii,  the  last  muscle 
act,  there  is  a  heavy  lowering  expres- 
sion. ,  If  they  yield  to  the  action  of  the 
frontal  riiuscle,  the  eyebrow  is  arched, 
and  there  is  a  cheerful,  inquiring  ex- 
pression. If  the  corrugator  supercilii 
acts,  there  is  more  or  less  of  mental  an- 

fuish,  or  of  painful  exercise  of  thought, 
f  it  combines  with  the  frontalis,  the 

alaequennsi.    The  fiffure  is  placed  on  nasal  forehead    is    furrOWcd.  and  thefO    is    aU 

portion.  9.  levator  labii  superions  proprius;  i  .     /i      . .           i.  7?     • 

the  lower  part  of  the  levator  anguli  oris  is  upwArd  infteCtlOn  Of  th6  inUCr  CXtremitV 

seen  between  muscles  10  and  11.    10.  Zygo-  ^r  xi,^    ««^k*.«—    wU:^l>    :»/):^^4.^«    .«^Jl 

maticus  minor.   11.  Zygomaticus  major.   13.  Ot    tDO   CyeprOW,  WniCEL   inUlCateS   morO 

J:3•ul•»i.^":L.t3:biHa%^urrT  of  quemlouB  and  weak  anxiety.     "The 

Superficial  portion  of  masseter.  16.  Its  deep  archcd  and  Dolishcd  forchead,"  SaVS 
portion.   17.  Attrahens  aurem.    18.  Buccina-     -^.  ,       T>n/»i-  1j.j 

tor.  i».  Attoiiena  aurem.  20.  Temporal  gir  C/harles  Bcll — of  whosc  elegant  and 
R%"?;i.rnVa!;rer"«'Tn^e^orTei^^^^^^  accuratc  JEsiat/s'  the  author  will  occa- 
Cr'oI^g^^urarone'uJSrtc^^^^^^^^^  sioually  avail  himself  on  this  branch  of 

hyoid  muscle  pierced  by  posterior  belly  of  thesubiect — ^Hcrminatcd  bv  the  distlnct 
digastricus.   24.  Mylo-hyoideus  muscle.   25.    ..  -T  ,  ,  •         x    iTi  !_•   r 

Upper  part  of  stemo-mastoid.    26.   Upper    line  01  tUC  eyCDrOW,  10  a  taDlO,  OU  WlUClX 

E?26  uWiii  J  Vn-n.?^^^^^  "".  we  may  see  written,  in  perishable  cha- 

racters,but  distinct  while  they  continue, 
the  prevailing  cast  of  thought;  and  by  the  indications  here, often  the  mere 
animal  activity,  displayed  in  the  motions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  has 
a  meaning  and  a  force  given  to  it.  Independent  of  the  actions  of  the 
muscles,  their  mere  fleshiness  gives  character  to  this^part  of  the  face. 
The  brow  of  Hercules  wants  the  elevation  and  form  of  intelligence ; 
but  there  may  be  observed  a  fleshy  fulness  on  the  forehead,  and  around 
the  eyes,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  dull  brutal  strength,  with  a  lower- 
ing and  gloomy  expression,  which  accords  with  the  description  in  the 
Iliadr 

Sir  Charles  separates  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  into  two  muscles; — 
the  outer,  fleshy,  circular  band,  which  runs  round  the  margin  of  the 
orbit;  and  the  lesser  band  of  pale  fibres,  which  lies  upon  the  eyelids. 
The  latter  is  employed  in  the  act  of  closing  the  eyelids,  but  the  former 
is  only  drawn  into  action  in  combination  with  the  other  muscles  of  the 

'  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  and  PbUoaopby  of  Expression,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1S44. 
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face  in  expressing  passion,  or  in  some  convnlsive  excitement  of  the 
organ.  In  laughing  and  crying,  the  outer  and  more  powerful  muscle 
is  in  action,  gathering  up  the  skin  about  the  eye,  and  forcing  back  the 
eyeball  itself.  In  drunkenness,  the  power  of  volition  over  this  muscle 
is  diminished;  and  there  is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  by  a 
forcible  elevation  of  the  eyebrow. 

The^mtLScles  of  the  nostrils  are;  1st,  levator  labii  superioris  alseque 
na$ij  which,  as  its  name  imports,  raises  the  upper  lip  and  nostril;  2dly, 
compressor  nasi^  a  set  of  fibres  which  compress  the  nostril ;  and  3dly, 
depressor  alse  nasiy  which  lies  under  orbicularis  oris,  and  whose  function 
is  indicated  by  its  name.  The  three  muscles  serve  to  expand  and  con- 
tract the  opening  or  catial  of  the  nostril,  moving  in  consent  with  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  and  thus  the  inflation  of  the  nostrils  indicates 
general  excitement,  and  animal  activity. 

The  muscles  of  the  lips  are;  1st,  levator  tahii proprius^  which  raises 
the  upper  lip;  2dly,  levator  anguli  orisy  which  raises  the  angle  of  the 
mouth;  and  3dly,  the  zygomatic  muscle^  which  is  inserted  into  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  an  additional  muscle  of  the  name  exists: — 
zygomaticus  minor.  These  last  muscles  raise  the  upper  lip  and  angle 
of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  expose  the  canine  teeth.  If  they  be  in  action 
contrary,  to  the  orbicularis  oris,  there  is  a  painful  and  bitter  expression ; 
but  if  they  be  influenced  along  with  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  orbicularis 
palpebrarum, — if  the  former  of  these  muscles  be  relaxed,  and  the  latter 
contracted, — there  is  a  fulness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and  a 
cheerful,  smiling  expression  of  countenance.  The  orbicularis  oris  closes 
the  mouth ;  and,  when  allowed  to  act  fuUy^  purses  the  lips.  The  nasalis 
labii  superioris  draws  down  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  triangularis 
oris  or  depressor  labiorum  indicates,  by  its  name,  its  function.     The 

Siuuiratits  menti  is  a  depressor  of  the  lower  lip.  The  levatores  mentiy 
y  their  action,  draw  up  the  chin,  and  project  the  lower  lip ;  and  the 
ft«<?cina^oria chiefly  for  turning  the  alimentary  bolus  in  the  mouth;  and, 
in  broad  laughter,  retracts  the  lips.  The  orbicularis  muscle  is  affected 
in  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind;  trembling  and  relaxing  in  both 
grief  and  joy:  it  relaxes  pleasantly  in  smiling. 

The  union  of  these  various  muscles  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  pro- 
duces the  fleshy  prominence  noticed  in  those  who  have  thin  faces ;  and 
who  are^  at  the  same  time,  muscular.  When  the  cheeks  are  fat  and 
full,  the  action  of  these  muscles  produces  the  dimpled  cheek.  The 
angle  of  the  mouth  is  full  of  expression,  according  as  the  orbicularis, 
or  the  superior  or  inferior  muscles  inserted  into  it  have  the  preponder- 
ance. 

Lastly;  the  temporal  is  a  strong  muscle,  which  raises  the  lower  jaw/ 
It  is  assisted  by  the  mass^ery  a  deep-seated  muscle,  which  lies  on  the 
outside  of  the  lower  jaw;  arises  from  the  jugum,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Two  different  nerves  are  distributed  to  these  muscles, — the  fifth  pair, 
and  portio  dura  or  facial  of  the  seventh;  the  latter  of  which,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  concerned  in  the  instinctive 
movements  of  expression;  and  comparative  anatomy  exhibits,  that  the 
number  and  intricacy  of  these  nerves  vary  in  proportion  to  the  animal's 
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^>8. 202.  power  of  expression.      The 

nerves  of  the  face  and  neck 
of  the  monkey  are  numerous, 
and  have  frequent  connexions; 
but  on  cutting  the  seventh 
pair,  or  redpiratory  nerve  of 
the  face  of  Sir  Charles  BelFs 
system,  the  features  are  found 
to  be  no  longer  influenced  by 
the  passions.  Yet  the  skin 
continues  sensible,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws  and  tongue 
are  capable  of  the  actions  of 
chewing  and  swallowing.  If 
the  respiratory  nerve  of  one 
side  be  cut,  the  expression  of 
.that  side  is  destroyed;  whflst 
the  chattering,  grinning,  and 
Other  movements  of  expres- 
sion continue  on  the  other. 
In  a  dog,  too,  if  the  respira- 

1.  Facial  nerve,  escaping  from  ■tylo-mastoid  foramen,  tory  UCrVC  of  the  faCO  bc  CUt, 

andcTOMinf  ranms  of  lower  jaw;  the  parotid  Rland  bat  he  will    fiffht    aS    bittcrlv,  but 
been  removed  in  order  to  see  the  nerve. more  diBtirtctly.       ;  "g""    wp     w«wi/c.  y, 

a.  Posterior  anricnlar  branch ;   the  digastric  and  stylo-  "With  nO  rctractlOA  of  hlS  lipS, 
mastoid  filaments  are  seen  n^ar  origin  of  this  branch.    3.  i  t    ^    i?  xu  .]..«r 

Temporal  branches,  communicating  with  (4)  branches  of  SparKling  0^  tfiC  CyC,  Or  Oraw- 

frontal  nerve.     5.  Facial  branches  commnnicating  with  J-,^    ka/»lr    ^f  iVio    Aova         Thft 

?6)  infra-orbital  nerve.    7.  Facial  branches,  commnnicat*  "'8     ^^^'^    ^^   ^^^    ears.        xuc 

ing  with  (8)  mental  nerve.     ».  Ceryico-facial  branch<is  face  is  inanimate*  although  the 
commnnicating  with  (10)  superncialis  colli  nerve,  and  _  .r     v     /»  j  • 

forminjg  a  plexus  (11)  over  submaxillary  gland.    Distribn-  mUSClOS  01    the  faCC  and  jaWS, 

tion  ot  branches  of  the  facial  in  a  radiated  direction  over  ^^     /»^^    ^^    xU^«  i:«kl-«  ♦a 

aide  ©f  face  constitutes  the  p«*aw«ert«ttj.    12.  Auricularis  SO     tar    aS    tUCy  are    liaDJe   10 

magnas  nerve,  one  of  ascending  ^^    -  ^        "  -^  -        --  -      -  -  « 


Distribution  of  Facial  Nerve. 


9f 

ills  I 


^cX^Mong  P^*^""J  ^«  influenced  throngh  other 
>.    14.  Superficial  and  ncrves,  coutinuc  their  ofiace. 


order  of  sterno-mastoid  muscle.     14.    Superfifcial  and  ncrVCS,    COUtinUC   their    offiCe. 
deep  deseeding  branches  of  cervical  plexus.    15.  Spinal   ^-  '  i       •       j.i.  aJ 

accessory  nerve,  giving  off  a  branch  to  exterpal  surface  of  JL  no    gSme-COCK,   m    the   pOSI- 

of  featherd  around  his  head. 
The  position  of  his  head  and  the  raised  feathers  are  the  expressions  of 
hostile  excitement;  but  on  the  division  of  the  respiratory  nerve,  the 
feathers  are  no  longer  raised,  although  the  pugnacious  disposition  con- 
tinues. It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that  if  the  galvanic  influence  be 
passed  from  one  divided  extremity  of  the  respiratory  nerve  to  the  other, 
the  facial  expression  returns;  and,  in  certain  cases  of  incomplete  hemi- 
plegia, in  which  the  movements  of  expression  of  the  face  were  alone 
rendered  impracticable,  the  disease  was  found  to  hkve  implicated  only 
the  respiratory  or  facial  nerve.  The  views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  regard- 
ing the  connexion  alleged  by  him  to  subsist  between  the  seventh  paif 
and  the  associated  movements  of  respiration  have,  however,  been  con- 
tradicted by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Mayo,^  and  his  inferences  regpa^" 
ing  the  fifth  pair  as  being  jointly  a  nerve  of  sensation  and  of  voluntary 
motion  have  been  considered  to  require  qualification.     By  dividing  the 

'  Ootlines  of  Hunuui  Pbfsiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  254,  London,  1S37. 
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portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  in  the  ass,  and  on  both  sides  instead  of 
one,  as  done  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Mayo  f5und,  that  the  nerve  pre- 
sides over  simple  voluntary  motion  only ;  and  by  a  similar  division  of 
the  second  and  third  branches  of  the  fifth,  at  their  points  of  con- 
vergence, he  showed,  that  the  lips  were  deprived  of  sensation,  not 
of  motit)B.  "No  doubt,  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Mayo,  "is  now  enter- 
tained, that  the  inference  which  I  drew  frpm  these  experiments  is 
correct; — namely,  that  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  is  a  simple 
voluntary  nerve,  and  that  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  are  exclusively 
sentient  nerves."    In  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  Mr.  Mayo  ob- 

Fig.  203. 


Pink  of  the  Branches  of  tlie  FiAh  Nerve,  modified  from  a  sketch  by  Sir  C.  Bell. 


a.  Sobmaxillaiy  g, 
which  joins  the  lower  maxillary  division. 


r  gland,  with  the  submazillary  ganglion  aboye  it.    1.  Small  root^of  the  fifth  nerve, 
ower  maxillary  division.    9.  Larger  root,  with  the  Oasserian  ganglion.    3.  Oph- 
thalmic ner^e.  4.  Upi>er  maxillary  nerve.   S.  Lower  maxillary  nerve.  6.  Chorda  tympani.   7.  Facial 


served,  that  the  masseter  muscle,  temporal,  pterygoids,  and  circumflexus 
palati  receive  no  branches  from  any  nerve  except  the  fifth,  and  yet  that 
they  receive  no  twigs  from  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  nerve;  and 
thence  he  concludes,  that  almost  all  the  branches  of  the  large  or  gan- 
glionic portion  of  the  fifth  pair  are  nerves  of  sensation,  whilst  those  of 
the  small  fasciculus  or  aanglionless  portion  are  nerves  of  motion.  This 
smaller  portion  of  the  mth  pair  issues  from  the  peduncles  of  the  brain; 
constitutes  a  gangliform  plexus  with  the  inferior  maxillary  only;  pre- 
sents the  common  aspect  of  most  nerves  of  the  body,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  chief  muscles  concerned  in  the  process  of  mastication.  Hence 
VOL.  I. — 82 
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it  was  termed  by  BelUngeri*  nervtu  moiticatanuB ;  and  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  long  afterwards,  m^tor  or  mandtiedt4>ry  portion  of  ike  fifth  nerve. 
To  this  smaller  fasciculus  of  the  fifth,  twigs  from  the  ganglionic  portion 
of  the  nerve  are  distributed.  The  ganglionless  portion,  and  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh,  Mr.  Mayo  conceives  to  be  voluntary  nerves  to  parts, 
which  receive  sentient  nerves  from  the  larger  or  ganglionic  portion  of 
the  fifth.  The  facial  nerve,  however,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
parotid  gland,  becomjes  sensory  also,  owing  to  its  having  received  a 
twig  from  the  fifth  pair. 

Pathology  aiTords  numerous  examples  of  injury  done  to  the  facial 
nerve.     In  some  of  these,  the  nerve  itself  may  be  in  a  morbid  condi- 
tion in  a  portion  of  its 
Fig.  204.  course;  in  others,  the  part 

of  the  encephalon,  whence 
the  nerve  originates,  may 
be  the  seat  of  the  ledon. 
The  prognosis  will,  of 
course,  vary  according  to 
the  seat;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve  is  not  of  great  mo- 
ment. The  author  has  seen 
several  cases  of  partial 
paralysis  of  this  kind; 
some  of  which  have  wholly 
disappeared;  but  in  others 
the  loss  of  power  appears 
to  be  permanent.  In  a 
xase,  which  presented  itself 
to  him  in  the  Baltimore 
Infirmary,  the  mischief  was 
probably  seated  near  the 
origin  of  the  nerve,  as  it 
resulted  from  serious  injury 
to  the  head.  A  carriage- 
horse,  belonging  toafriend, 
by  exerting  considerable 
power,  forced  its  head  thro^ch  an  aperture  in  the  partition  of  the 
stall,  and  was  unable  to  withdraw  it,  in  consequence  of  the  under 
jaw  catching  the  sides  of  the  aperture.  During  the  efforts  to  extract 
it,  so  much  pressure  was  made  upon  the  portio  dura  of  one  side, 
that  the  animal  lost  all  power  of  expression  in  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  head;  the  soft  parts  about  the  mouth  dropped,  and  the  ear 
no  longer  associated  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  expression;  yet 
the  movements  of  mastication  and  deglutition  were  scarcely  affected. 
This  state  of  paralysis  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  gradually  disap- 
peared.   Fig.  204  represents  a  case  of  paralysis  of  tins  nerve,  produced 

'  DisMit.  Inaugar^  Turin.,  1833;  died  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joura.,  Jaljr,  ISM. 


Ptralyns  of  the  Faoud  Nerve.    (ManhAU  Hall.) 
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by  tKe  pressure  of  a  tumour  beneath  the  ear:  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
-was  paralysed  so  that  the  patient  was  unable  to  close  his  eyelids. 

Independently  of  the  various  muscular  actions  which  modify  the 
expression  of  the  human  countenance,  there  are  certain  others  that 
mark  the  different  mental  emotions.  The  skin  varies  in  colour,  be- 
coming pale  or  suffused,  aiul  frequently  alternating  rapidly  between 
these  two  conditions.  The  changes  are  more  especially  witnessed  on 
the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  lips ;  and  arise  from  an  augmented  or  dimi- 
nished flow  of  blood  into  the  capillaries  of  the  part,  under  the  influence 
of  the  existing  emotion.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  eje  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  suffusion.  The  skin  may,  also,  vary  in  its  degree  of 
moisture  or  heat;  it  may  be  dry,  or  bathed  in  perspiration;  mi  the 
perspiration  may  be  warm  or  cold  ;r-the  two  conditions  ocpa^ionally 
alternating.  Particular  parts  of  the  face,  again,  are  more  susceptible 
of  this  "sweat  of  expression,"  as  it  has  been  termed, — the  forehead  and 
temples  for  example.  The  heat  of  the  head  is  also  oocasionally  modi- 
fied; a  suddeii  fflow  .is  felt  in  the  countenance;  and  the  expression 
is  sometimes  evident  to  a  seqond  person. 

The  expression  of  the  hupaah  eye,  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
ol>lique  muscles,  has  been  referred  to  under  Vision.  It  was  there 
asserted,  that  in  insensibility,  the  orgai;i,  it  has  been  presumed,  is  given 
up  to  the  action  of  the  obliaue  muscles,  and  is  drawn  up  under  the 
apper  eyelid.  The  ^e.  itself  is,  however,  capable  of  various  expres- 
sions, depending  upon  varied  positions  of  its  tutamina ;  and  especially 
of  the  secretion  from  its  mucous  covering — the  conjunctiva, — and  from 
the  lachrymal  gland;  30  that  it  may  be  sufimming^  or  the  tears  may 
flow  over  the  cheeks  and  constitute  weeping. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  esteemed  sources  of  expression 
in  the  human  countenance,  may  be  added  the  action  of  osculation  or 
A:t9nn^;  which,  wherever  practiced,  is  employed  as  an  expression  of 
love  and  friendship; — confined  with  us  to  those  of  the  female  sex,  or 
of  opposite  sexes;  but,  in  some  countries,  employed  as  an  expression  of 
renrd  between  males  also. 

It  is  impracticable  to  describe  all  the  facial  expressions— Proto- 
posis^  as  they  have  been  collectively  termed — of  which  the  human 
countenance  is  susceptible.  They  are  commonly  classed  under  two 
heads;  the  exhilarating ^  in  which  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  counte- 
nance expanded  ;•"— the  muscles  being  contracted  from  within  to  without; 
and  the  depressing^  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  the  face  is  pale,  and  the 
features  are  drawn  inwards  and  sunken. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  physiology  of  a  few  of  these  expressions; 
beginning  with  the  play  of  the  features  in  broad  latufJUery  (F}g.  205,) 
as  being,  perhaps,  the  most  easy  of  explanation.  In  laughing,  it  is 
in  vain  that  we  endeavour  to  confine  the  lips;  a  complete  relaxation  of 
'  the  orbicularis  oris  gives  uncontrolled  power  to  the  opponent  muscles 
inserted  into  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  upper  lip.  Hence,  the  late- 
ral retraction  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  the  elevation  of  the  upper 
lip  disclosing  the  teeth;  the  peculiar  elevation  of  the  nostrils  without 
their  being  expanded,  and  the  dimple  of  the  cheek,  where  the  acting 
muscles  congregate:  hence,  also,  tbe  fulness  of  the  ciieeks,  rising  so  as 
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Fig.  205. 


Broad  Laughter.    (Sir  Cliarlet  Bell.) 


to  conceal  the  eye,  and  throw 
wrinkles  about  the  lower  eye- 
lids and  temples.  In  this 
expression,  the  whole  of  the 
moTable  features  are  raised 
upwards.  The  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  does  not  partake 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  or- 
bicularis oris.  It  is  excited, 
so  as  to  contract  the  eyelids, 
and  sink  the  eye,  whilst  the 
Btruffgle  of  a  voluntary  effort 
of  the  muscles  to  open  the 
eyelids,  and  raise  the  eye- 
brow, gires  a  twinkle  to  the 
eye,  and  a  peculiar  obliquity 
to  the  eyebrow,  the  outer 
part  of  which  is  most  ele- 
yated.  At  the  same  time, 
the  indiridual  holds  his  sides 


to  control  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  ribs.  The  diaphragm 
is  violently  aeitated.  The  same  influence  spreads  to  the  throat,  and 
the  sound  of  laughter  is  as  distinct  as  the  signs  in  the  face. 

In  this  movement 


Fig.  206. 


of  expression  we  have 
an  instance  of  the 
associated  action  of 
different  parts,  which 
are  considered  to  be 
under  the  influence 
of  the  respiratory 
system  of  nerves  of 
Sir  Ghafles  Bell.  The 
facial  expression  is 
under  the  direction  of 
the  portio  dura  or 
respiratory  nerve  of 
the  face. 

In  the  face  of  a 
faun,  (Pig.  206,) 
sketched  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  we  have 
the  expression  o^ 
weeping  from  pain. 
In    the  violence    of 


accompa- 
lamenta- 


Faim  Weeping.    (Sir  Cluurlee  BeU.) 


weeping, 
niea«  with 
tion  and  outcry,  the 
face  is  flushed  or  suf- 
fused  from    stagna- 
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tion  of  blood  in  the  vessels.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are  affected 
from  the  commencement,  and  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  is 
somewhat  impeded.  The  muscles  of  the  cheeks  are  in  movement. 
Those  that  depress  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  powerfully  con- 
tracted, and  the » orbicularis  oris  is  not  relaxed,  but  drawn  open 
by  the  predominant  action  of.  its  opponents.  A  oonvulsivi^  move- 
ment in  the  muscles  about  the  eyes  attends ;  the  eyebrow  is  drawn 
down ;  the  eyes  are  compressed  by  the  eyelids ;  the  cheek  is  raised ; 
the  nostril  drawn  out,  and  the  mouth  stretched  laterally.  In  weep- 
ing, also,  unless  the  convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles  is  very 
strong,  the  expression  of  grief  affects  that  part  of  the  eyebrows  next 
the  nose.  It  is  turned  up  ?rith  a  peevish  expression,  which  corresponds 
with  the  depression  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  This  depression  gives 
an  air  of  despondency  and  languor  to  the  countenance,  when  accompa- 
nied by  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  When  the  corrusator  co- 
operates, there  is  mingled  in  the  expression  something  of  mental  energy, 
moroseness,  or  p'ain.  If  the  frontal,  muscle  unites  its  action,  an  acute 
turn  upwards  is  giveii  to  the  inner  part  of  the  eyebrow,  very  different 
from  the  effect  of  the  general  action  of  the  frontal  muscle,  and  charac- 
teristic of  anguish,  debilitating  pain,  or  discontent,  i^ccording  to  the 
prevailing  cast  of  the  rest  of  the  countenance.  The  depression,  how- 
ever, of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  that  indicates  languor  and  despondency, 
must  be  slight ;  as  the  depressor  anguli  oris  cannot  act  forcibly,  with- 
out the  action  of  the  superbus  participating — a  muscle,  which  quickly 
produces  a  revolution  in  the  expression,  and  makes  the  under  lip  pout 
contemptuously. 

The  expression  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  demands  the  careful  study 
of  the  painter ;  the  most  opposite  characters  being  communicated  to 
the  countenance  by  their  elevation  or  depression.  When  Peter  of  Cor- 
tona  was  engaged  on  a  picture  of  the  iron  age  for  the  royal  palace  of 
Pitti,  Ferdinand  IL,  who  often  visited  him,  and  witnessed  the  progress 
of  the  piece,  was  particularly  struck  with  the  exact  representation  of  a 
child  in  the  act  of  crying.  "  Has  your  majesty,"  said  the  painter,  "a 
mind  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make  this  very  child  laugh  ?*'  The  king 
assented :  and  the  artist,  bv  merely  elevating  the  eorner  of  the  lips  and 
inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrows,  made  the  child,  which  at  first  seemed 
breaking  its  heart  with  weeping,  seem  equally  in  danger  of  bursting  its 
sides  with  immoderate  laughter,  after  which,  with  the  same  ease,  he 
restored  to  the  figure  its  proper  expression  of  sorrow.^ 

It  is  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eye- 
brow, that  the  expression  which  is  peculiarly  human  is  situate.  These 
are  the  tnost  movable  parts  of  the  face.  On  them  the  muscles  are  con- 
centrated, and  it  is  upon  their  changes  that  expression  is  acknowledg/^d 
chiefly  to  depend.  AH  the  parts,  however,  of  an  impassioned  counte- 
nance are  in  accordance  with  each  other.  When  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  are  depressed  in  grief,  the  eyebrows  are  not  elevated  at  the  outer 
angles  as  in  laughter.  When  a  smile  plays  around  the  mouth,  or  when 
the  cheek  is  elevated  in  laughter,  the  eyebrows  are  not  rufiied  as  in 

'  Good's  Book  oTNatare,  iii.  291,  Loud.,  IS34. 
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grief.  In  real  emotion,  these  opposite  actions  cannot  be  combined ; 
and,  when  united  bj  the  mimic,  the  expression  is  farcical  and  ridicu- 
lous. 

Dr.  Wollaston*  has  shown,  that  the  same  pair  of  eyes  may  appear  to 
direct  themselves  either  to  or  from  the  spectator,  by  the  addition  of 
other  features  io  which  the  position  of  the  face  is  changed.  The  nose 
principally  produces  the  change  of  direction,  as  it  is  more  subject  to 
change  of  perspective  than  any  other  feature ;  and  Dr.  WoUaston  has 
shown,  that  even  a  small  portion  of  the  nose  will  carry  the  eyes  along 
with  it.  He  obtained  four  exact  copies  of  the  same  pair  of  eyes  look- 
ing at  the  spectator^  by  transferring  them  upon  copper  from  a  steel 
plate,  and  having  added  to  each  of  two  pairs  of  them  a  nose — in  one 
case  directed  to  the  right,  and  in  the  other  to  the  left,  and  to  each  of 
the  other  two  pairs  a  very  small  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose — 
all  the  four  pairs  of  eyes  lost  their  front  direction,  and  looked  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  t\ib  direction  of  the  nose,  or  of  the 
portion  of  it  that  was  added.  But  the  effect  thus  produced  is  not 
limited  to  the  mere  change  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes ;  for  a  total  dif- 
ference of  character  may  be  given  to  the  same  eyes  by  a  due  represent- 
ation of  the  othef  features.  A  lost  look  of  devout  abstraction  in  an 
uplifted  countenance  may  be  exchanged  for  an  appearance  of  inquisi- 
tive archness  in  the  leer  of  a  youtiger  face  turned  downwards  and 
obliquely  towards  the  opposite  side.  This,  however,  as  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  remarked,  is  not  perhaps  an  exact  expression  of  the  fact. 
The  new  character,  which  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  eyes,  is  given  only 
to  them  in  combination  with  the  new  features  ^  or  what  is  probably 
more  correct,  the  inquisitive  archness  is  in  the  other  features,  and  the 
eye  does  not  belie  it.  Sir  David  adds,  that  Dr.  Wollaston  has  not 
noticed  the  converse  of  these  illusions,  in  which  a  change  of  direction 
is  giveni  to  fixed  features  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes. 
This  effect  is  seen  in  some  magic  lantern  sliders,  where  a  pair  of  eyes 
is  made  to  move  in  the  head  of  a  figure,  which  invariably  follows  the 
motion  of  the  eyeballs. 

In  bodUtf  paifiy  the  jaws  are  pressed  together,  and  there  is  grinding 
of  the  teeth ;  the  lips  are  drawn  laterally,  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth  and 

fums ;  the  nostrils  are  distended  to  the  utmost,  and  at  the  same  time 
rawn  up  ;  the  eyes  are  largely  uncovered,  and  the  eyebrows  elevated ; 
the  face  is  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  veins  of  the  temple  and  forehead 
are  distended ;  the  breath  being  suspended,  and  the  descent  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  impeded. 

In  anguishj  conjoined  with  bodily  suffering ^  the  jaw  falls,  the  tongue 
is  seen  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  lateral  retraction  of  the  lips,  the  lower  lip 
falls ;  the  eyebrows  are  knit,  whilst  their  inner  extremities  are  ele- 
vated ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  in  part  concealed  by  the  upper  eye- 
lids, and  the  nostrils  are  agitated.  Agony  of  mind  is  here  added,  to 
the  bodily  suffering,  which  is  particularly  indicated  by  the  change  in 
the  eyebrow,  and  forehead. 

I  PbilcMophioal  Transact,  for  1824«p.  247;  see,  also,  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  by  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  115,  New  York,  1832. 
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In  rage^  the  features  are  unsteady ;  tbe  eyeballs  are. largely  seen, 
roll,  and  are  inflamed.  The  forehead  is  alternately  knit  and  raised  in 
furrows  by  the  motion  of  the  eyebrows ;  and  the  nostrils  are  inflated  to 
the  utmost ;  the  lips  are  swelled,  and,  being  drawn,  open  the  corners 
of  the  mouth.  The  action  of  the  muscles  is  strongly  marked.  The 
whole  countenance  is  at  times  pale ;  at  others,  inflnt^d,  dark  and  almost 
liyid ;  the  words  are  passed  forcibly  through  the  fixed  teeth,  and  the 
hair  is  on  end. 

Fear  has  different  degrees.  Mere  bodily  fear  resembles  the  mean 
anticipation  of  pain.  IHie  eyeball  is  largely  uncovered ;  the  eyes  are 
staring,  and  the  eyebrows  elevated  to  the  utmost  stretch.  To  these  are 
added  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  diaphragm  and  n^uscles  of  the  chest, 
which  affects  the  breathing,  and  produces  a  gasping  in  the  throat,  with 
an  inflation  of  the  nostrils,  convulsive  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  drop- 
ping of  the  jaw ; — the  lips  nearly  concealinff  the  teeth,  yet  allowing  the 
tongue  to  be  seen,  and  the  space  between  the  nostril  and  lip  beingfuU. 
There  is  a  hollowness  and  convulsive  motion  of  the  cheeks,  and  a  trem- 
bling of  the  lips  and  muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  lungs  are 
kept  distended;  and  the  breathing  is  short  and  rapid.  The  surface  is 
pale  from 4;he  recession  of  blood  \  and  the  hair  is  lifted  up  by  the  creep- 
ing of  the  skin.  In  fear,  where  the  apprehended  danger  is  more  remote, 
but  is  approaching,  the  person  trembles  and  looks  pale ;  a  cold  sweat 
IS  on  the  face ;  the  scream  of  f^ar  is  heard ;  the  eyes  start  forward ; 
the  lips  are  drawn  wide ;  the  hands  are  clenched,  and  the  expression 
becomes  more  strictly  animal,  and  indicative  of  such  fear  as  is  common 
to  brutes. 

In ^rro^  or  that  kind  of  fear  in  which  the  mind  participates  more 
there  is  a  more  varying  depression  in  the  features,  and  an  action  of 
those  muscles,  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  seem  to  indicate  his 
duperior  intelligence  and  mental  feeling.  The  eye  is  bewildered  ;  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrows  is  turned  up,  and  gftrongly  knit  by 
the  action  of  the  corrugator  and  orbicular  muscles ;  and  aistracting 
thoughts,  anxiety  and  alarm  are  strongly  indicated  by  this  expression, 
which  does  not  belong  to  animals.  The  cheek  is  slightly  elevated,  and 
all  the  muscles,  that  concentrate  about  the  mouth,  are  in  action. 

In  admiration^  the  forehead  is  expanded  and  unruffled  ;  the  eyebrow 
gently  raised  ;  the  eyelid  lifted  so  as  to  expose  the  coloured  circle  of 
the  eye,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  relaxed  into  a  gentle  smile. 
The  mouth  is  open ;  the  jaw  is  a  little  fallen  ;  and,  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  lower  lip,  we  just  perceive  the  edge  of  the  lower  teeth  and  the 
tongue. 

In  yoy,  the  eyebrow  is  raised  moderately,  but  without  any  angularity; 
the  forehead  is  smooth ;  the  eye  full,  lively  and  sparkling ;  the  nostril 
moderately  inflated,  and  a  smile  is  on  the  lips. 

This  subject  is,  however,  interminable.  Enough  has  been  stated  to 
exhibit  the  anatomy  of  the  varying  characters  of  facial  expression.  It 
will  be  found  beautifully  treated  and  illustrated  in  the  work  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  to  which  reference  has  b^en  made. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  countenance  is  a 
good  general  index  of  the  existing  state  of  the  feelmgs ;  but  farther 
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than  this  it  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Yet,  in  all  affes,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  the  index  of  individual  character.  Allnsion  lias  been  made 
|o  the  estimate  of  personal  character  from  the  shape  of  the  bead,  as 
described  by  the  older  poets.  Similar  indications  were  conceived  to  be 
deducible  from  the  form  of  the  face,  expression  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Thus 
Shakspeare : — 

Cltopat., ** Bear'st  thoa  her  lace  in  mindl  is^t  Icmg  or  round ? 
Miueng.    Round,  even  to  faultiness. 
Ckopat.    For  the  roost  part,  too, 

They  are  foolish  that  are  so.    Her  hair,  what  colour? 
Meaeng.    Brown,  madam,  and  her  forehead 

As- low  as  she  would  wish  it." 

Abtovt  avd  CLioPATmA,  iii.  3.    , 

And  again : — 

.    "  Which  is  the  villain  ?    Let  roe  see  his  eyes, 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  )iim, 
I  may  avoid  him." 

MrcB  Ado  About  Nomiro. 

John«  Baptist  Porta^  and  Lavater'  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
"  science,"  by  which  we  can  be  instmcted,  how  to  di3C0ver  the  secret 
dispositions  of  the  head  and  heart  from  the  examination  of  particular 
features.  The  latter  enthusiast,  in  particular,  appears  to  have  carried 
his  notions  to  the  most  chimerical  extent.  ^*No  study,"  he  remarks, 
^'  excepting  mathematics,  more  justly  deserves  to  be  termed  a  sdenee 
than  phyaiognomj/.  It  is  a^  department  of  physics  including  theology 
and  belles  lettres,  and  in  tHe  same  manner  with  these  sciences  may  be 
reduced  to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a  fixed  and  appropriate  character.  It 
may  be  communicated  and  taught."  In  another  place,  he  remarks, 
that  no  person  can  make  a  good  physiognomist  unless  he  is  a  well-pro- 
portioned and  handsome  man  f  yet  he  himself  was  by  no  means  highly 
favoured  in  these  respects ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  according,  to  h^ 
own  theory,  how  he  obtained  such  progress  in  the  "  science  .'" 

There  is  one  case,  and  perhaps,  one  only,  in  which  physiognomy  can 
aid  us  in  the  appreciation  of  character.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  facial  expression  may  accurately  depict  the  existing  emotion.  Ify 
therefore,  any  passion  be  frequently  experienced,  or  become  habitual, 
its  character  may  remain  impressed  upon  the  countenance,  and  admit 
of  an  opinion  being  formed  of  the  individual.  No  one,  who  has  seen 
the  melancholy  maa,  can  mistake  the  piteous  expression  produced  by 
brooding  over  the  corroding  idea  that  engrosses  him.  In  the  sketch 
(Fig.  207),  from  Sir  Charles  Bell,*  we  have  the  testy,  peevish  counte- 
nance, bred  of  melancholy;  of  one  who  is  incapable  of  receiving  satis- 
faction from  whatever  source  it  may  be  offered,  and  who  "cannot  endure 
any  man  to  look  steadily  upon  him,  even  to  speak  to  him,  or  laugh,  or 
jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  or  point,  without  thinking  himself  contemned, 
insulted,  or  neglected."     Such  a  countenance  no  one  can  misapprehend. 

*  La  Physiognomic  Hamaine  de  Jean  Baptiste  Porta,  Rouen,  1656. 

«  Works,  iVom  the  French,  by  6.6renville,£sq.,Lond.;  or  Precis  Analytique  et  Raisoniro 
du  Systeme  de  Lavater,  par  N.  J.  Ottin,  Broxelles,  1834. 
s  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  iii.  309,  Lond.,  1834. 

*  Anat.  of  Expression,  edit  cit. 
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In  lesser 
particular  features 
are  found  bearing, 
or  seeming  to  bear, 
the  impress  of  par- 
ticular emotions; 
and,  accordingly,  we 
are  in  the  daily  habit 
of  forming  opinions 
at  first  sight,  both  of 
the  intellectual  and 
moral  characteris- 
tics of  individuals, 
by  the  expression  of 
the  countenance.  Of 
course,  we  are  fre- 
quently led  into  er- 
ror ;  inasmuch  as 
habitual  feelings 
alone  are  indicated 
by  the  physiognomy, 
whilst  the  natural 
disposition  may  be 
of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. The  falla- 
ciousness of  this 
mode  of  judging  of 
mankind  has  been 
proverbial  in  all 
times.       Whenever 


Rg.207. 


FhyBiognomy  of  Melancholy.    (Sir  Charles  Bell.) 


we  attempt  to  decide  upon  a  man's  intellectual  powers  by  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Lavater  we  are  constantly  deceived;  and,  in  thb  respect,  he 
has  himself  evidently  fallen  into  gross  errors. 

What  may  be,  not  inappropriately,  styled  ^^medical  phyBiognomy^^^ 
or  the  changes  of  features  indicative  of,  and  peculiar  to,  difierent  dis- 
eases and  stages  of  disease,  is  a  subject  of  moment,  and  has  not  met 
with  sufficient  attention.  In  diseases  of  infancy  in  particular,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  countenance  often  materially  aids  us  in  discriminating 
their  seat.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  facial  expression 
of  one  labouring  under  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  of  one  suffering 
from  excruciating  pain  in  the  abdomen,  even  in  the  adult.  Less  degrees 
of  pain  are,  of  course,  disregarded;  and  it  is  only  in  severe  cases,  that 
physiognomy  can  be  inservient  to  diagnosis;  but  in  the  infant,  which 
readily  gives  expression  to  pain  or  uneasiness,  the  countenance  is  an 
excellent  medium  of  discrimination,  and  frequently  indicates,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  seat  of  the  derangement.  The  character,  too,  of  the  coun- 
tenance, in  serious  disease,  as  to  anxiety,  convulsion,  &c.,  is  often  a 
subject  of  watchful  interest  with  the  physician.^    Mute  expression  is 

'  See,  on  special  medical  pbyBOgnomy,  M.  Jadelot,  cited  by  M.  de  Salle,  in  Troit^  de« 
Maladies  des  Enfims  de  Michael  Underwood,  kc^  p.  36  et  seq.;  and  in  the  author's  Com- 
mentaries on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  p.  vii^  Lond.,  1824. 
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not,  however,  restricted  to  the  face,  although,  as  already  remarked,  in 
civilized  man,  Whose  nakedness  is  covered,  we  are  shut  out  from  the 
observation  of  many  acts  of  this  nature.  During  emotion,  the  skin 
covering  the  body  may  participate  with  that  of  the  face  in  its  changes 
from  pale  to  red;  and  it  may  be  warm  or  cold;  dry  or  bathed  in  perspi- 
ration ;  or,  during  particular  depressing  passions,  may  creep  and  exhibit 
the  rough  character  of  the  cutis  anserina  or  goose  skin.  Under  special 
emotions,  the  erectile  tissues  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and  of  the 
nipple  in  the  female,  experience  turgescence.  All  these  changes  are 
more  or  less  concealed  firom  view.  We  are,  therefore,  more  familiar 
with  the  si^ht  of  phenomena  of  expression,  that  affect  the  wholcJ  body, 
as  regards  its  different  attitudes  and  modes  of  progression.  How  tre- 
mulous and  vacillating  is  the  attitude  of  otie  labouring  under  fear;  and 
how  diflfferent  the  port  of  the  tneek  and  lowly  from  that  of  the  prond 
and  haughty!  In  walking,  we  observe  a  similar  difference;  and  can 
frequently  surmise  the  passion,  whether  exhilarating  or  depressing, 
under  which  a  person,  at  a  distance,  may  be  labouring,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  his  progression. 

**  Tou  may  aometimes  trace 
A  feeling  in  eacfa  footstep,  as  disclosed' 

By  Sallust,  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 
By  All  the  demons  of  all  passions,  showed 
~   Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode." — BtKOK's  ^Doh  JmauLP 

Again,  on  the  communication  of  sudden  tidings  of  joy,  we  feel  a 
desire  to  leap  up,  and  give  i«ray  to  the  most  wild  and  irregular  motions ; 
whilst;  the  shrinking  within  ourselves,  as  it  were,  and  the  involuntary 
shudder,  sufficiently  mark  the  reception  of  a  tale  of  horror. 

Properly  speaking,  the  subject  of  cranioscopy  belongs  to  the  func- 
tion of  expression,  but  it  has  already  been  considered  under  another 
head. 

Matiy  of  the  partial  movements  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
language  of  expression,  especially  with  the  saviige,  and  with  those 
unfortunates  who  are  debarred  the  advantages  of  spoken  language. 
In  almost  all  nations,  the  motions  of  the  head  on  the  vertebral  column 
are  used  as  signs  of  affirmation  or  negation ; — the  former  being  indi- 
cated by  a  sudden  and  short  forward  flexion  of  the  head  on  the  column; 
the  latter,  by  a  rapid  and  short  jfotation  on  the  axis  dt  vertebra  den- 
tata.  The  shoulders  are  shrugged  in  testimony  of  impatience,  con- 
tempt, &c.  The  upper  extremities  are  extensively  employed  as  a 
part  of  conventional  lan^age,  and  were  probably  used  for  this  pur- 
pose before  speech  was  invented.  The  open  and  the  closed  hands 
communicate  different  impressions  to  the  observer;  the  pointed  finger 
directs  attention  to  the  object  we  desire  to  indicate,  &c.  When  per- 
sons are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  voice  cannot  be 
heard,  this  is  the  only  language  they  can  have  recourse  to ;  and  the 
various  important  inventions,  by  which  we  communicate  onr  feelings  to 
a  distance,  such  as  writing  and  telegraphing,  belong  to  this  variety  of 
language.  For  the  deaf  and  dumb,  our  ordinary  spoken  language  is 
translated  into  gestures,  by  which  a  conversation  can  be  held,  soffioient 
for  all  useful  purposes;  whilst  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  are  mainly 
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restricted  to  those  gestures  that  are  conveyed  throtigh  their  sense  of 
tonch. 

Each  acquired  gesture  is,  like  each  acquired  moyement  of  the  glottis, 
an  evidence  of  the  possession  of  intellect.  The  infant  and  the  idiot 
have  them  not,  because  unable  to  appreciate  their  utility.  The  ges- 
tures resemble  the  spoken  language  in  this  and  many  other  respects. 
The  eye  sees  the  gesture,  to  which  the  intellect  attaches  an  idea  as  it 
does  to  the  sound  conveyed  by  the  organ  of  hearing;  and  the  will 
reproduces  the  gesture,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  reproduces  the  sound 
heard.  The  lower  extremities  are,  also,  slightly  concerned  in  the  func- 
tion of  expression.  They  are  agitated  when  impatient,  and  incessantly 
changing  their  position.  The  foot  is  stamped  upon  the  ground  in 
anger;  and,  like  tke  upper  extremity,  is  employed  to  convey  to  the 
object  that  has  aroused  t^e  emotion  the  most  unequivocal  evidences  of 
expression.  Occasionally,  the  lower  extrenlity  is  used  as  a  part  of 
Conventional  language,  as  when  we  tread  upon  the  toes  to  arouse  atten- 
tion, or  to  convey  insidt.  Nor  are  the  internal  organs  foreign  to  the 
function  of  expression.  The  respiratory  movements  are  affected, — the 
number  of  respirations  being  accelerated  or  retarded,  or  manifesting 
themselves  .under  the  different  modifications  of  sighing,  yawning, 
laughing^  and  sobbing.  The  heart,  too,  throbs  at  times  to  such  an 
extent,  that  its  action  is  perceptible  externally;  or,  it  may  be  retarded 
or  hurried  in  its  pulsations, — from  a  state  of  syricope  or  fainting  to  that 
of  the  most  violent  palpitation. 

Lastly:  the  exctetions,  certain  of  them  especially,  are  greatly  impli- 
cated in  many  of  these  moral  changes.  That  of  the  tears  is  a  well- 
known  and  characteristic  expression — of  grief  more  especially,  but 
occasionally  of  joy.  The  mind,  however,  may  be  so  possessed  by  the 
emotion,  that  the  ordinary  power  over  the  sphincter  muscles  may  be 
more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  (Contents  of  the  rectum  be  spontane- 
ously evacuated.  The  action  of  the  stomach  is,  at  timed,  inverted; 
and,  at  others,  the  peristaltic  action  is  augnrented,  .Who  has  not  felt, 
whilst  labouring  under  anxiety  or  dread,  the  constant  desire  not  only 
to  evacuate  the  faeces,  but  also  the  urinary  secretion ! 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  detail,  that  theref  is  scarcely  a  function, 
which  does  not  ^jcpress  some  participation,  wh^n  the  mind  is  engaged 
in  deep  emotion ;  and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  depict  the 
various  forms  under  which  these  manifestations  may  occur.  What  has 
been  said  will  suffice  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject,  which  is  not 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  anthropologbt. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  refer  to  the  question  that  has  often  been  agi- 
tated, whether  these  rapid  and  violent  movements,  that  characterize 
the  expression  of  emotions,  be  instinctive  or  natural  signs  of  the  pas- 
sion existing  in  the  fnind;  or  whether  they  be  not  voluntary  muscular 
exertions,  called  for  by  the  stress  of  the  case,  and  constituting  the 
means  of  resistance,  or  belonging  simply  to  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  inward  emotion.  The  supporters  of  the  latter  view  contend, 
that  the  various  changes  of  facial  expression  or  of  gesture,  which 
accompany  the  different  mental  emotions  and  indicate  their  character. 
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are,  in  all  cases,  the  effect  of  habit,  or  are  suddenly  excited  to  accom- 
plish some  beneficial  purpose.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  re^d  the 
different  concomitants  of  the  passion  as  separate  from  it.  Without 
them,  the  expression  is  incomplete;  and,  moreover,  we  observe  the  dif- 
ferent gestures  similarly  developed,  in  all  the  various  races  of  mankind, 
when  affected  with  the  same  mental  contention.  We  must,  conse- 
quently, regard  the  expressions  as  constituting  a  natural  language,  in 
which  each  has  its  appropriate  sign;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  there  are  certain  muscles  of  the  face,  which  seem,  in  our 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  to  be  exclusively  destined  for  expression; 
— those  about  the  eyebrows  and  angles  of  the  mouth  for  example.  When 
the  triajQgularis  muscle  and  levator  menti  combine  action,  an  expres- 
sion is  produced,  which  is  peculiar  to  man ;  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is 
drawn  down,  and  the  lip  arched  and  elevated;  hence  the  most  con- 
temptuous and  proud  expression. 

A  question  of  a  different  character  has,  however,  been  mixed  up  with 
this: — whether  the  infant  be  capable  instinctively  or  naturally  of  com- 
prehending the  difference  between  the  facial  expressions  of  kindness  or 
of  frowns;  some  believing,  that  smiles  are  merely  considered  by  it  to 
be  expressions  of  kindness,  because  accompanied  by  endearments, — 
and  frowns  to  be  proofs  of  displeasure,  because  followed  by  punishment. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  infant  interprets  the  countenance  long 
before  it  can  trace  such  sequences  in  its  mind;  but  this  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  The  face  or  one,  whom  it  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
see,  will,  at  a  very  early  period,  impress  it  unfavourably,  although  the 
countenance  may  be  unusually  prepossessing;  and  the  alteration  of  the 
ordinary  expression  of  the  material  countenance  may  be  attended  with 
similar  results.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  comprehend  how  the  child 
should  be  capable  of  discriminating  between  the  smile  and  frown,  when 
first  presented  to  it.  That  organs  may  be  associated  in  the  expression 
of  any  encephalic  act  is  intelligible;  but  that  an' act  of  judgment  can 
be  executed  naturally  or  instinctively  appears  inexplicable.  Sir  Charles 
Bell,'  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  instinctive  character  of  the 
expression  of  human  passions,  rejects  the  notion  of  instinctive  expres- 
sion in  the  face  of  the  quadhiped,  contending  that,  even  in  the  passion 
of  rage,  which  is  the  most  strongly,  marked  of  all  the  changes  that 
occur  in  the  features,  are  merely  motions  accessory  to  the  great  objects 
of  opposition,  resistance,  and  defence.  ^^In  carnivorous  animals,"  he 
remarks,  ^Hhe  eyeball  is  terrible,  and  the  retraction  of  the  flesh  of  the 
lips  indicates  the  most  savage  fury.  But  the  first  is  merely  the  excited 
attention  of  the  animal,  and  the  other  a  preparatory  exposure  of  the 
canine  teeth,"  It  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  view,  that 
no  such  expression  is  ever  witnessed  in  other  cases  of  excited  attention, 
or  in  the  simple  exposure  of  the  canine  teeth,  when  the  animal  is  de- 
vouring its  food;  unless,  indeed,  the  repast  be  made  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  passion. 

On  a  former  occasion,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  encephaloQ  is  ex- 
clusively concerned  in  the  production  of  the  different  passions,  and  that 

'  Aoat  of  Ezpressioo,  edit  dt 
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the  parts  to  which  they  are  usually  referred,  attract  our  attention  to 
them  principally,  in  consequence  of  the  sensation  which  accompanies 
them  Doing  there  chiefly  experienced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
different  gestures  that  accompany  the  yaribus  emotiohs.  They  are 
dependent  upon  the  influence  exerted  by  the  function  of  sensibility  on 
the  other  functions.  Gall,^  in  his  system,  has  feebly  attempted  to  show, 
that  each  gesture  has  a  reference  to  the  encephalic  situation  of  the 
organ  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  a  con- 
comitant. The  idea  was  suggested  to  him,  he  Iftsserts,  by  the  fact, 
obseryed  by  him  a  thousand  times,  that  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  the 
hand,  (naturally  we  should  think,)  was  carried  mechanically  to  the  seat 
of  the  fracture.  He  farther  remarks,  that  the  organs  of  the  memory 
of  words  and  of  meditation  are  seated  in  the  forehead ;  and  that  the 
hand  is  carried  thither,  wheneyer  we  are  engaged  in  deep  study; — that 
the  organ  of  religious  instinct  corresponds  to  the  yertex;  and  hence,  in 
the  act  of  prayer,  all  the  gestures  are  directed  towards  that  part  of  the 
body.  Like  eyery  professed  systematist,  Gall  is  here  pushing  his  prin- 
ciples ad  absurdum.  They  are,  indeed,  controyerted  by  facts.  The 
hand  is  usually  carried,  not  to  the  part  of  the  encephalon  in  which  any 
passion  is  effected,  but  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  its  more  pro- 
minent effects  are  perceptible,— as  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  heart ; 
and  frequently  the  gesture  is  referable  to  the  determinate  action,  which 

must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  effect  of  the  passion. 

/'  '      ■ 

Finally,,  poetry  and  painting  belong  properly  to  the  yarieties  of  ex- 
pr^sion;  but  they  are  topics  that  do  not  admit  of  elucidation  by  phy- 
siology. 

Here  terminates  the  history  of  the  animal  functions,  which  haye  the 
common  character  of  being  periodically  suspended  by  sleep.  By  many 
physiologists,  this  function  has,  therefore,  been  examined  in  this  place; 
but  as  the  nutritiye  and  generatiye  functions  are,  likewise,  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  sleep,  we  shall  n)llow  the  example  V  M.  Magendie,'  and  defer 
its  study  until  those  functions  haye  been  inquired  into. 

CILIART  MOTION. 

Although  not  an  animal  function,  it  maybe  conyenient  to  allude,  in 
this  place,  to  the  phenotnena  of  v^atory  or  ciliary  motion^  which,  in 
recent  times,  haye  receiyed.  the  attention  of  obseryers.  These  terms 
haye  been  employed  to  express  the  appearance  produced  by  cilia, — a 
peculiar  sort  of  moying  bodies  resembling  small  hairs,  which  are  yisible 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  on  parts  that  ^e  coyered  with  ciliary  or 
yibratory  epithelium.^ 

>  Sar  les  Fonctions  da  Cerveau,  v.  436,  Paris,  1885. 

*  Precis  EMmetitaire,  i.  366. 

*  See  page  132 ;  and,  alao,  Sharpey,  art  Cilia,  Cyclop.  a£  Anat  and  Physiol.,  P.  vi.,  p.  606, 
Lond.,  1836 ;  and  Henle,  Allgem.  AnaU,  or  Jourdan's  French  Transladoh,  p.  251,  Paris,  1843 ; 
and  the  excellent  article  Flimmerbewegung,  by  Valentin,  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch  der 
Physiologie,  3te  LieferungjS.  484,  Braanschweig,  1842. 
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Cilia. 

1.  Portion  of  a  bar  of  the  gill  of  the  MftilU  ^du- 
li$y  showing  cilia  at  rest  and  in  motion.  9.  Ciliated 
epithelium  particles  from  frog's  month.  3.  Ciliated 
epithelium  particle  (Vom  inner  surface  of  human 
membrana  tympani .  4.  Ditto,  ditto :  from  the  human 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  5.  Ltucophrytvatulay 
a  polygastric  inftisory  animalcule ;  to  show  its  sur- 
face covered  with  cilia,  and  the  mouth  surrounded  by 
them.    (Todd  and  Bowman.) 

-Fig.  209. 


Fig.  208.  This  ciliary  motion  has  been 

seen  in  different  animals,  on  the 
external  surface,  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, the  female  generatiye  or- 
gans ;  and  in  the  cavities  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  has  not  been 
observed,  however,  in  the  vagina ; 
but  may  be  traced  from  the  lips 
of  the  OS  uteri  through  its  cavity, 
and  through  the  Fallopian  tubes 
to  their  jSmbriated  extremities. 
In  the  upper  classes  of  animals, 
it  is  not  witnessed  on  the  external 
surface  except  in  the  embryo.  In 
most  animals,  a  high  magnifying 
power  is  necessary  to  perceive  it. 
A  small  piece  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, on  which  it  exists,  should 
be  moistened  with  water,  and 
eovered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  by 
which  the  membrane  is  spread 
out,  and  its  border  rendered  clear- 
ly visible.  With  the  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  an  appearance 
of  undulation  is  perceptible,  and 
small  bodies  floating  in  the  water 
may  be  seen,  near  the  border  of 
the  membrane,  to  be  driven  along 
in  a  determinate  direction.  With 
a  still  higher  magnifying  power,  the  cilia  themselves  may  sometimes 
be  recognized,  although  seldom  very  distinctly,  owing  to  the  great 
rapidity  of  their  motion.  rThe  influence  of  the  motion  on  the  fluids 
and  small  bodies  in  contact  with  the  membrane  may  be  well  exhibited 
by  strewing  a  fine  powder  on  the  surface ;  as  the  motion  of  the  cilia 
has  a  uniform  direction,  it  gives  rise  to  currents  over  the  surface  of  the 
membrane. 

An  easy  mode  of  observing  the  phenomenon  is  to  scrape  with  a 
knife  a  few  scales  of  epithelium  f^om  the  back  of  the  throat  of  a  living 
frog.  If  these  be  moistened  with  water  or  serum,  they  will  continue 
to  exhibit  the  motion  of  the  adherent  cilia  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
if  the  epithelium  be  only  kept  moistened.  On  one  x>ccasion,  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Bowman  observed  a  piece  of  epithelium  prepared  in  this 
manner  exhibit  motion  for  seventeen  hours;  and  they  thought  it  would 
probably  have  done  so  for  a  longer  time  had  not  the  moisture  around 
it  evaporated.  In  the  turtle,  after  death  by  decapitation,  MM. 
Purkiiye  and  Valentin  found  it  lasted  in  the  mouth  nine  days;  in  the 
trachea  and  lung,  thirteen  days;  and  in  the  oesophagus,  nineteen  days.^ 

1  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phjftiology  of  Man,  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  p.  62, 
Lond.,  1843. 


Vibratile  or  Ciliated  Epithelium. 

a.  Nucleated  cells,  resting  on  their  Smaller  extre- 
.mitiee.    6.  Cilia. 
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According  to  M.  Donne,  ^  cilia  are  seen  only  on  the  '^trne  mucous 
membranes'  of  his  division,^  or  those  that  secrete  an  alkaline  mucus. 
They  are  never  met  with  on  the  acid  membranes,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  skin,  and  simple  reflections  of  the  cutaneous  envelope.  Hence, 
they  are  not  found  in  the  mouth  or  vagina,  but  in  the  nasal  and  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane. 

The  organs  of  ciliary  motion  are  delicate  transparent  filaments, 
varying  in  length,  according  to  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  from  yji^^  to 
j^Y9  of  an  inch,  and  are  generally  thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  free 
extremity.  Their  motion  continues  after  death  as  long  as  the  tissues 
retain  their  contractility,  and  often  much  longer.  Miiller^  thus  sums 
up  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  phenomenon: 
That  the  ciliary  motion  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  due  to  the  action 
q{  soipe  unknown  contractile  tissue,  which  lies  either  in  the  substance 
of  the  <ulia  or  at  their  base, — that  this  tissue  resembles  in  eoatractility 
the  muscular  and  other  contractile  tissues  of  animals; — that  its  pro- 
perties so  far  agree  with  those  of  the  maseular  tissues — at  all  events 
with  those  of  the  involuntary^  muscles  of  the  heart,  and  the  vibratory 
laminse  of  the  lower  cruatacea; — thiat  the  motions,  which  it  produces, 
continue  withoiiit  ceasing  with  an  equable  rhythm ; — that  its  properties 
agree  also  with  those  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  in  its  motions, 
oontinuing  long  after  the  separation  of  the  part  from,  the  rest  of  the 
animal  body ; — that  this  tissue  difGers  essentially,  however,  from  muscle, 
in  the  circumstance  of  its  ttioiions  not  being  arrested  by  the  local  ap- 
plication of  narcotics;  and  lastly,  that  the  ciliary  motion  presents 
itself  under  conditions  where  it  is  not  probable  that  a  complicated 
or^ttizatioii  exists, — namely,  in  the  undeveloped  embryos  of  polypif^ous 
Miimals. 

M.  Donn^^  regards  the  cilia  as  animalcules;  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  spermatozoids.  They  certainly  resemble  each  other ;  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe, either  of  them  animalcular. 

The  production  of  currents  by  the  dliaiy  motion  is^  not  easy  of  ex- 
planation. Purkinje  aiid  Valentin  ascribe  them  to  the  return  of  the 
cilia  from  the  bent  to  th6  erect  state,  which  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
fluid.  The  direction  in  which  the  cilia  act  is  most  commonly  towards 
the  outiet  of  the  canal  (m  which  they  are  placed;  but,  as  Mr.  Paget' 
has  remarked,  their  special  purpose  is  in  muny  instances^— for  example, 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — ^as  uncertain  as  the  power  by  which  they 
aet. 

We  shaJl  have  to  refer  to  ciliary  motion  under  other  heads. 

*  Coursde  Microscopie,  p.  170,  Paris,  1844. 

«  See  Secretion  of  Mucus  in  vol.  it.  of  this  work.  ^ 

*  Elements  of  Physiology,  bjr  Saly,  P.  iy.  p.  866,  Lond.,  1838. 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  176.'  •  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  July,  1842,  p.  264. 
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BOOK    II. 

NtJTMTIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

Thb  human  body,  from  the  moment  of  its  formation  to  the  cessation 
of  existence,  is  unaergoing  constant  decay  and  renovation— decomposi- 
tion and  composition : — so  that  ut  no  two  periods  can  it  be  said  to.  have 
exactly  the  same  constituents.  The  class  of  functions  about  to  engage 
attention,  embraces  those  that  are  concerned  in  effecting  such  changes. 
They  are  seven  in  number ; — digestion^  by  which  the  food,  received 
into  the  stomach,  undergoes  such  conversion  as  fits  it  for  the  separa- 
tion of  its  nutritious  and  excrementitious  portions;  ab$orptwn^  by 
which  this  nutritious  portion,  as  well  as  other  matters,  is  conveyed  into 
the  mass  of  blood ;  respircUiony  hj  which  the  products  of  absorption 
and  venous  blood  are  converted  into  arterial  blood;  eirculationj  by 
which  the  vital  fluid  is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  system ;  nttfyri- 
tiofhy  by  which  the  intimate  changes  of  composition  and  decomposition 
are  accomplbhed ;  ealarifieation^  by  which  the  system  is  enabled  to 
resist  the  effects  of  greatly  elevated  or  depressed  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, and  to  exist  in  the  burning  regions  within  the  tropics,  or  amidst 
the  arctic  snows;  and  secretian^j  which  various  fluids  and  solids  are 
separated  from  the  blood ; — some  to  serve  useful  purposes  in  the  ani- 
fial  economy ;  others  to  be  rejected  firom  the  body. 


CHAPTER  I, 

OF  DIGBBTIOK. 

Thb  food,  necessary  for  animal  nutrition,  is  rarely  found  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  adapted  for  absorption.  It  has,  therefore,  to  be 
subjected  to  various  actions  in  the  digestive  organs;  the  object  of 
which  is  to  enable  the  nutritive  matter  to  be  separated  from  it.  These 
actions  constitute  the  function  of  digestion;  in  the  investigation  of 
which  we  shall  commence  with  a  brief  description  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  it.  These  are  numerous,  and  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
nature. 

1.  ANATomr  or  ths  diqsstivi  organs. 

The  human  digestive  organs  consist  of  a  long  canal,  varying  con- 
siderably in  its  dimensions  in  different  parts,  and  communicating  ex- 
ternally by  two  outlets, — the  mouth  and  anus*  It  is  usually  divided 
into  four  chief  portions — the  mouthy  pharynx^  <»$ophagu%j  stomachy  and 
intestines.    These  we  shall  describe  in  succession. 
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1.  The  fiumei  is  the  first  cavity  Fig.3io. 

of  the  digestive  tube,  and  that  into 
which  the  food  is  immediately  re* 
oeived,  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  organs  of  mastication  and  in- 
8alivation>  Above  and  below,  it  is 
eircnmscribed  by  the  jaws,  and  la- 
twally  by  the  cheeks; — anteriorly 
by  the  lips  and  their  apertore,  con- 
Btitating  the  mouth  proper;  and, 
posteriorly,  it  communicates  with 
the  next  portion  o(,  the  tube, — ^t^e 
pharynx.  It  is  invested  by  a  mu- 
cous exhalant  membrane,  which  is 
l^g^Iy  supplied  with  follicles;  and 
into  it  the  ducts  from  the  different 
8aliv«*y  gladds  pour  their  secre- 
tion. 

In  all  animals  furnished  with 
distinct  digestive  organs,  means 
exist  for  comminuting  the  food,  and 
enabling  the  stomach  to  act  with 
greater  facility  npon  it.  These 
consist,  for'-the  most  part,  as  in 
man,  of  the  jaws,  the  teeth  fixed 
into  the  jaws,  and  muscles  by  which 
the  jaws  are  moved.  . 

The  jaws  chiefly  determine  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
mouth;  the  upper  forming  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  face,  and  mov- 
ing only  with  the  head ;  the  lower j 
on  the  contrary,  possessing  great 
mobility.  Bach  of  the  jaws  has  a  ^^**«^  ^'^  '^^.  ^'^^^^^^'"'''''^^  '"^  '^^'^ 
prominent  edge,  forming  a  semi-  i.8,omach.  «.  cE«»pbiun...  3.Le(t,««i4.Rirtt 
circle,  in  which  the  teeth  are  im-  «°**  ^^^  stomach.  5,  e.  Daodenam.  7.  convoia- 

1       .     -I        mi  •         1  •           11     -I    ^1        tioDB  of  jejunum.    8.  Tho««  of  ileum..    9.  Cscum. 

planted.       This  edge  is   called  the    lO.  vermiform appeadil.  ll.  Ascending:  is. Trans> 

^1^^^7>.^  >...^I  verse:  and  18.  Descending  colon.    14.  Commence* 

MVeoiar  area,  mcnt  of  sigmoid  flexure.    15.  Rectnm. 

The  teeth  are  small  organs,  of  a 
density  superior  to  bone;  and  covered  externally  by  a  hard  substance 
called  enamel.  By  many,  they  have  bee^  regarded  as  bone;  but  they 
differ, from  it  in  many  essential  respects,  although  they  resemble  it  in 
hardness  and  chemical  composition.  At  another  opportunity  we  shall 
inquire  into  their  oriffin,  structure,  and  developement.  We  may  merely 
remark,  at  present,  wat  by  many  they  are  looked  upon  as  analogous 
to  the  corneous  substances,  which  develope  themselves  in  the  tissue  of 
the  skin.  De  Blainville  assimilates  them  to  the  hair;  and  believes,  that 
they  are  primarily  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  lining 
the  mouth;  and  that  their  enclosure  in  the  substance  of  the  alveolar 
arches  of  the  jaws  occurs  subsequently. 
VOL.  I. — 88 
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The  number  of  the  teeth  is  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  These  are  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  the^r  shape  and  use.  There  are,  in  each  jaw, 
four  incuoreM;  two  euspidati  or  canine  teeth;  four  bicu9pidati;  and  six 
molar 68  or  grinders.  Each  tooth  has  three  parts: — the  erown^  neck^ 
and  fang  or  root; — 'the  first  being  the  part  above  the  gum;  the  second 
that  embraced  by  the  gum ;  and  the  third,  the  part  contained  in  the 
alveolue  or  socket.  The  crown  varies  in  the  different  classes.  In  the 
incisors,  it  is  wedge-shaped;  in  the  canine,  oonical;  and  in  the  molar, 
cubical.  In  all,  it  is  t>f  extreme  hardness,  but  in  time  wears  away 
by  the  constant  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  incisor  and 
canine  teeth  have  only  one  root;  thei  molares  of  the  lower  jaw,  two; 
and  the  upper,  three^  In  all  cases,  they  are^  of  a  oonical  shape,  the 
base  of  the  cone  corresponding  to  the  corona,  and  the  apex  ta  the  bot- 
tom of  the  alveolus.  The  alveolar  margin  of  the  jaws  is  covered  by  a 
thick,  fibrous,  resisting  substance,  called  gum.  It  surrounda  accurately 
the  inferior  part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  adheres  to  it  strongly,  and 
thus  adds'to  the  solidity  of  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaws.  It 
is  capable  of  sustaining  considerable  pressure  without  inconvenience. — r 
But  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the  isubject  of  the  teeth  hereafter. 

The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
depression  and  elevation;  of  horizontal  motion  forwards,  backwards, 
and  laterally;  and  of  a  semi-rotation  upon  one  of  its  condyles.  The 
muscles  that  move  it  may  be  thrown  into  two  classes:— 62eva^<?r«  and 
depreesore.  These,  by  a  combination  of  their  contraction,  can  produce 
every  intermediate  movement  between  elevation  and  depression.  The 
raisers  or  levator  muscles  of  the  jaw  extend  from  the  cranium  and  upper 
jaw  to  the  lower.     They  are  four  in  number  on  each  side, — the  temporal^ 

and    ma$9etery    which 
Fig.  211  are  entirely  concerned 

in  the  function;    the 
external       pterygoid^ 
which,  whilst  it  raises 
the  jaw,  carries  4t  at 
the  same  time  forward, 
and  to  one  side;  and 
the  internal  pterygoid^ 
which,  according  as  it 
,^        ^p^^^     unites  its  action  with 
^        ^^^^^     the  temporal  or  with 
Skaii  of  tbe  Polar  Bear.  the  external  pterygoid, 

is  an  elevator  of  the 
jaw  or  a  lateral  motor.  The  diepressors  may  be  divided  into  imme- 
diate and  mediate,  according  as  tney  are,  or  are  not,  attached  to  the 
lower  jaw  itself.  There  are  only  three  of  the  former  olass:  1,  the 
digaatricue^  the.  anterior  fasciculus  of  which,  or  that  which  passes  from 
the  OS  hyoldes  to  the  lower  jaw,  depresses  the  latter;  2,  the  geHio- 
hyoideus;  and  8,  the  mylo-hyoideue^  all  of  which  concur  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  indirect .  or  mediate  depressors 
are  all  those,  that  are  situate  between  the  trunk  and  the  lower  jaw, 
without  being  directly  attached  to  the  latter;— as  the  thyro-hyoidewj 
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Fig.  1212. 


the  wtemo-thgr&ideiiSy  and  the  amo-hyaideui;  the  names  of  which  indi- 
cate their  origin  and  insertion.  These,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a  mns- 
cniar  chain,  which,  when  it  makes  the  tmnk  its  fixed  point,  depresses 
the  lower  jaw.  The  arrangement  of  the  elevators  and  depressors  is 
such,  that  the  former  predominate  over  the  latter;  and  hence  daring 
deep  the  jaws  oontinae  applied  to  each  other,  and  the  month  is  conse* 
quently  closed. 

The  hnman  organs  of  mastication  hold  an  intermediate  place  between 
those  of  the  carnivorous  and  herbivoi^ons  animal.  In  the  carnivorous 
animal,  which  has  to  seise  hold  of^  and  retain  its  prey  between  its  teeth, 
the  jaws  have  considerable  strength;  and  the  movement  of  elevation  is 
all  that  is  practicable ;  or,  at  least,  that  can  be  effected  to  any  extent. 
This  is  dependent  upon  organization.  The  condyle  is  broader  from  side 
to  side.  Which  prevents  motion  in  that  direction:  the  glenoid  cavity  is  very 
deep,  BO  that  the  head  of  the  jaw-bone  cannot  pass  out  of  it;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  fixed  in  its  place  by  two  eminences  before  and  behind. 
The  mnscidar  apparatus  is  also  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  that  raise  the  jaw^  but  of  scarcely 
any  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  deep  impressions  in  the  regions  of 
the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  iiidicate  the  large  size  of  these  mus- 
cles in  the  purely  carnivorous  animal ;  whilst  the  pterygoid  muscles  are 
extremely  small.  The  teeth,  too,  are  characteristic ;  the  molars  being 
comparatively  small,  at  the  same  time  that  they  aire  much  more  [Pointed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cuspidati  are 
remarkably  large,  and  the  incisors,  in 
general,  acuminated. 

The  herbivorous  «nimal  has  an  ar- 
rangement the  reverse  of  this.  The 
condyle  or  head  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
rounded;  and  can,  therefore, be  moved 
in  all  directions;  and  as  easily  hori- 
zontally as  up  and  down.  The  glenoid 
cavity  is  shallow,  and  yields  the  satn^ 
facilities.  The  articulation,  which  is 
very  close  in  the  carnivorous  animal,  is 
here  quite  loose.  The  levator  muscles 
are  much  more  feeble;  the  temporal 
fossa  is  less  deep;  the  zygomatic  arch 
less  convex;  and  the  zygomatic  fossa 
less  extensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pterygoid  fossa  is  ample  and  the 
muscles  of  the  sam:e  name  are  largely 
developed.  The  molares  are  large  and 
broad:  and  their  magnitude  is  so  great 
as  to  require,  that  the  jaw  should  be 
much  elongated  in  order  to  make  room 
for  them. 

The  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  has,  in  man,  solidity  enough  for  the  jaws 
to  exert  considerable  pressure  with  impunity,  and  laxity  enough  that  the 
lower  jaw  may  execute  horizontal  movements.    The  action  of  the  leva-^ 
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tor  muscles  is  thd  most  extensive;  but  the  lateral  or  grinding  motion 
is  practicable  to  the  necessary  extent;  and  the  muscles  of  both  kinds 
have  a  medium  degree  of  developement.  The  teeth,  likewise,  partake 
of  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the  caririvorouB  and  herbivproas 
animals ; — twelve — -the  canine  teeth  and  leaser  molares — corresponding 
to  those  of  the  carnivorous ;  and  twenty — the  incisors  and  larger  mo- 
lares— to  those  of  the  herbivorous. 

The  tongue  must  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  mastication.  It  rests 
horizontally  on  the  floor , of  the  mouth ;  is  free  above,  antcdriorly ;  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  beneath  and  at  the  sides..  Behind,,  it  is  united  to 
the  epiglottis  by  three  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth; 
and  is  supported  at  its  base  by  the  os  hyoides,  with  which  it  partici- 

Eates  in  its  movements.  The  tongue,  as  the  organ  of  taste  and  articu- 
ktion,  has  been  described  already  (p.  145).  We  have  oidy,  therefore, 
to.  describe  the  os  hyoides  and  its  attachment  to  that  bone.  The 
hyoid  bone  has,  as  its  name  imports,  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  «, 
the  convex  part  being  before.  (Fig.  194.  >  It  is  situate  between  the 
tongue  and  larynx  :  and^  is  divided  into  bodv  or  central  part;  Mid  into 
branches,  one  extremity  of  which  is  united  to  the  body  by  an  inter- 
mediate cartilage,  that  admits  Of  slight  motion ;  whilst  the  other  is  free, 
and  is  called  greater  aamu,  Abore  the  point,  at  n^icfa  the  branch  is 
articulated  with  the  body,  is  an  apophysis  or  process,  called  lesBercomu. 
The  OS  hyoides  is  united  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  fibrous  organs, 
and  muscles.  The  formet*  are;-^a6ov^,  the  $tj/Uhhtfoid  iiganUnt,  which 
extends  from  the  lesser  oornu  of  the  bone  to  the  styloid  prooess'of  the 
temporal  bone ;  beloWy  a  fibrous  membrane^  caHed  thyro-hg&idy  pasang 
between  the  body  of  the  bone  ,and  the  thyt'oid  cartilage;  and  two  liga- 
ments, extending  from  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  called  thyro-hyoid.  '  Of  the  muscles;  dome  are  above  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  raise  it; — viz.,  the  ^en»^  and  myhhhyoideu^^  already  referred 
to;  the  9tylO'hyo%dy  and  some  fibres  of  the  middle  etmttrietor  of^ke 
pharynx.  Others  are  below,  and  depress  it.  They  are  tike  8tem<hthyr&' 
nyoideit6y  amo-hyoideue  and  etemo-thyr^ndeue.  The  base  of  the  tongue 
is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  ligamentofis  tiissue,  and  by  the 
fibres  of  the  hyoglosstis  muscle. 

Among  the  collateral  organs  of  mastication  are  those  which  secrete 
the  saliva,  and  the  various  fluids  which  are  poured  out  into  the  mouth, 
— constituting  together  what  has  been  termed  the  apparatue  of  imali' 
vation.  These  fluids  proceed  from  difierent  sources.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  like  other  mucous  membranes,  exhales  a 
serous  or  albuminous  fluid,  besides  a  mucous  fluid  secreted  by  the  nu- 
merous follicles  contained  in  its  substance.  Four  glands  likewise  exist 
on  each  side,  destined  to  secrete  the  salivOj  which  is  poured  into  the 
mouth  by  distinct  excretory  ducts.  They  are  the  parotid^  submaxU'' 
lary^  eublingual^  and  intra-lingual  or  lingual  The  first  is  situate  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  jaw;  and  its  excretory  duct  opens  into  the  mouth 
opposite  the  second  small  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw.  By  pressing 
upon  this  part  of  the  cheek,  the  saliva  can  be  made  to  issue  into  the 
mouth,  in  perceptibly  increased  quantity.  The  submaxillary  gland  is 
situate  beneath  the  base  of  the  jiaw ;  and  its  excretory  duct  opens  into. 
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Sdlivaiy  Glainls  in  situ. . 

1.  Parotid' glftnd  in  ntn\  extending  firom  the  TjgamB.  above,  to  the 
anffleof  the  jaw  below.  2.  Duet  of  Steno.  3.  Submaxillary  gland. 
4.  Ita  duct.    5.  Sublingual  gland. 


the  montb  at  the  side  P^*  ^i^- 

of  the  frsnnm  lioffiUB. 
The  sublingual  gland 
18  situate  under  the 
tongue,  and  its  exere- 
tory  ducts  open  at  the 
sides  of  that  organ, 
and  the  intra-lingual 
or  lingual  is  seated  at 
the  inferidr  surface  of 
the  tongue,  where  the 
mucous  membrane 
forms  a  fringed  fold. 
These  glands  are  con- 
stantly pouring  saliva 
into  the  mouth ;  and 
it  has  been  presumed, 
that  the  fluids  se- 
creted by.  them  may 
differ  from  each  other 
in  physical  and  che- 
mical characters.  Such,  at  leadt,  has  been  the  view  of  some  as  re- 
gards the  sublihgual,  the  texture  of  which  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Uie  compound  follicles  than  of  glands ;  but  the  circumstance 
has  not  been  proved  by  any  direct  experiment.  The  saliva,  as  met 
with,  is«  compound  of  every  secretion  poured  into  the  mouth:  and  it 
is  this  fluid  which  has  been  chiefly  subjected  to  analysis.  The  secretion 
of  the  saliva,  and  its  various  properties,  will  be  considered,  however, 
hereafter. 

The  two  apertures  of  the  mouth  are  the  labial  and  pharyngeal  The 
former,  as  its  name  imports,  is  formed  by  the  lips,  which  consist  ex- 
ternally of  a  layer  of  skin ;  are  lined  internally  by  a  mucous  membrane; 
and,  in  their  substance,  contain  numerous  muscles,  already  described 
under  the  head  of  Gestures.  These  muscles  may  be  separated  into 
eonstrictorB  and  dUatcrs;  the  orbicularii  ari»  bemg  the  only  one  of 
the  first  class,  and  the  antagonist  to  the  others,  which  are  eight  in 
number,  on  each  side — levator  labii  superiori$  alwqtifi  noMi,  levator  labii 
9upertarts  propriuSy  levator  anguli  orisy  ^ygomati&U9  major,  zygomati- 
eus  minor,  hueoinator,  triangularis,  and  auadratus  menti*  (Fig.  201.) 
To  the  last  two  muscles  are  added  some  fiores  of  the  platysma  myoides. 

The  pharyngeal  opening  is  smaller  than  the  labial,  and  of  a  quadri- 
lateral shape.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  velum  palati  or  pendtdou$ 
veil  of  the  palate;  below,  by  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  and  laterally,  by 
two  muscles,  which  (orm  the  pillare. of  the  fauces.  The  pendulous  veil 
is  a  musculo-membranous  extension,  constituting  a  kind  of  valve,  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bony  palate,  by  which  all  com- 
munication between  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  or  between  the  pharynx 
and  nose  can  be  prevented.  (Fig^  214.)  To  produce  the  first  of  these 
effects,  it  becomes  vertical;  to  produce  the  latter,  horizontal.  At  ita 
inferior  and  free  margin,  it  has  a  nipple-like  shape,  and  bears  the  name 
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Fig.  214. 


Cavity  of  the  Montli,  u  shown  by  dividing'  the  An- 
gles and  turning  oflT  the  Lips. 

1.  Upper  lip,  turned  np.  3.  Jta  fraroixn.  3.  Lower 
lip,  tamed  down.  4.  Its  frsBnum.  5.  Internal  larface 
m  cheeks.  0.  Opening  of  doet  of  Bteno.  7.  Roof  of 
month.  8.  Anterior  portion  of  lateral  half  arches.  0. 
Posterior  portion  of  Iftteral  half  arches.  10.  Velum 
pendulum  palati.    II.  Tonsils.    12.  Tongue. 

Fig.  215. 


of  uvuld.  It  is  composed  of 
two  mucous  membraDes,  and  of 
muscles.  One  of  the  mem-^ 
braues, — that  forming  its  ante- 
rior Burfaoe — ^is  a  prolongation 
of  the  membrane  lining  the 
mouth,  and  contains  numerous 
follicles;  the  other,  forming  its 
posterior  surface,  is  an  extension 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  nose,  and  ito  reader,  and  less 
provided  with  follieled  than  the 
other.-  The ,  muscles  that  con- 
stitute the  bodj  of  the  velum 
palati  are  —  the  eireumflex'M 
palati  or  tphefho-^alpinffO'iia' 
phylinui  of  uhaussier;  the  UvO' 
tar  palati  or  petro^^alpingo-ita^ 
phyUniM;  and  the  azygoBwmlm 
or  palato-9taphfl%nu%.  The 
velum  is  moved  by  eight  mus- 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  217. 


PhBiynx 


from  bebmd. 


1.  A  section  carried  tiansrersely  through  base  of 
skull.  8,2.  Walls  of  pharynx  drawn  to  each  side. 
.3,3.  Posterior  nares,  separated  by  vomer.  4.  Ex- 
tremity of  Eustachian  tube  of  one  side.  6.  Soft 
palate.  6.  Posterior  pillar  of  soft  palate.  7.  Its 
anterior  pillar ;  the  tonsil  seen  situate  in  the  niche 
between  the  two  pillars.  B.  Root  of  tbngne,  partly 
concealed  by  uvula.  9.  Epiglottis,  overhanging 
(10)  opening  of  glottis.  11.  Posterior  patt  of  larynx. 
Vi.  Opening  into  esophagus.  13.  External  surface 
of  esophagus.    14.  Trachea. 


Longitudinal  Section  of  CE^^o- 
ptMgus,  near  tlie  Pharynx, 
seen  on  its  inside. 

ly  1.  Superior  part  near  pha- 
lynx.  9,2.  Longitodinal  IbUts 
of  its  raucous  rocmbraae.  3, 3. 
Prominences  fonned  by  its  mu- 
ciparous glands.  4,4.  Capillsry 
bluodvessels.  5.  9how8  the 
muscular  coatnsfter  the  mnooaa 
coat  has  been  turned  off« 


Stecf  ion  of  fhft 
CEsophsgus. 

Bsl  eircolar 
fibres,  t.  Bx- 
tenal  longito- 
dihal  fibres. 
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olea.  The  two  tntemai  pterygoids  raise^it;  the  two  external  pterygaide 
stretdi  it  trwosyeraely ;  tbe  two  palaUhpharyngei  orphatyngo'etaphyUni, 
and  the  two  conetrietaree  iethmi  faueium  or  gloseo-etaphylmi  carry  it 
downwards.  The  last  four  muscles  form  the  pillars  of  the  fauces; — 
the  first  two  the  posterior  pillars ;  and  the  last  two  the  anterior ;  be- 
tween which  are  situate  the  t(m9%l  glands  or  amygdaleey  which  are  not 
really  glandular,  but  composed  of  a  congeries  of  mucous  follicles. 

2.  The  pharynx  and  cesophagus  constitute  a  muscular  canal,  which 
forms  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  mouth  and  stomach, 
and  conveys  the  food  from  the  former  of  these  cavities  to  the  latter. 

The  pharynx  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  funnel,-^the  larger  open- 
ing of  the  funnel  looking  towards  the  ,mouth  and  nose ;  the  under  and 
smaller  end  terminating  in  the  oesopha^s.  Into  its  upper  part,  the 
nasal  fodsse,  Eustachian  tubes,  mouth,  larynx,  and  oesophagus  open. 
It  is  inservient  to  useful  purposes  in  the  production. of  voice,  respira- 
tion; audition,  and  digestion  ;  and  extends  from  the  basilarv  process  of 
the  occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  far  as  the  miadle  part  of 
the  neck.  'Its  transverse  dimensions  are  determined  by  the  os  hyoides,( 
larynx,  and  pterygo^maxillary  iLpparatus,  to  which  it  is  attached.  It 
is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  less  red  than  that  which  lines  the 
mouth,  but  more  so  than  that  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
digestive  tube ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  developeinent  of  its  veins, 
which  form  a  very  distinct  network.  Around  this  is  the  muscular  layer, 
the  circular  fibres  of  which  are  often  divided  into  three  muscles — supe- 
riorj  middle^  and  inferior  constrictors.  The  longitudinal  fibres  form 
part  of  the  stylo^pharyngei  and  palalo-pharyngei  muscles.  The  pharynx 
is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  last  two  muscles,  as  well  as  by  all  those 
that  are  situate  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides,  which  cannot 
raise  the  latter  without,  at  the  same  time,  raising  the  larynx  and  pha- 
rynx. These  muscles  are: — myh-hyoideus^  genuhhyoideus^  and  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastricns. 

The  oesophagtcs  is  a  continuation  of  the  pharynx ;  and  extends  to  the 
stomach,  where  it  terminates.  Its  shape  is  cylindrical,  and  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  surrounding  parts  by  loose  and  extensible  areolar  tissue, 
which  yields  readily  to  its  movements.  On  entering  the  abdomen,  it 
passes  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
united.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  it  is  pale,  thin,  and  smooth ; 
forming  longitudinal  folds,  well  adapted  for  favouring  the  dilatation  of 
the  (Banal.  Above,  it  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  pharynx;  but 
below,  it  forms  several  digitations,  terminated  by  a  fringed  extremity, 
which  is  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
mucous  follicles.  The  muscular  coat  is  thick;  its  texture  is  denser 
than  that  of  the  pharynx, — and  cannot,  like  it,  be  separated  into  dis- 
tinct muscles,  but  consists  of  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres,  the  former 
of  which  are  more  internal,  and  very  numerous,  the  latter  external  and 
less  numerous.  Fig.  217  exhibits  the  situation  and  arrangement  of  the 
two  sets  of  fibres. 

'  8.  The  stomach  is  situate  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  the 

most  dilated  portion  of  the  digestive  tube.     It  occupies  the  epigastric 

•  region,  and  a  part  of  the  left  hypochondre.    Its  shape  has  been  corn- 
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pared,  not  inappropriittely,  to  that  of  tho  bag  of  a  bag-pipe.  It  is 
capable  of  holding,  in  the  adntt  male,  when  moderatelj  distended, 
about  three  pints.     The  left  half  of  the  organ  has  always  much  greater 

Fig.  218. 


Stomach  seen  Externally. 

A,  A.  Anterior  tarface.    B.  Enlaigement  at  lower  part.    D.  Cardiac  orifice.    E.  CommcaecnieBt  of 
dnodenam.    ("and  O.  Coronary  Tcsiele.    H.  Omentum. 

dimensions  than  the  right.  The  former  has  been  oalled  the  sphnie 
portion^  because  it  rests  upon  the  spleen ;  Vie  \htter  the  pglcric  partianj 
because  it  corresponds  to  the  pylorus.  The  inferior  Dorder  of  the 
stomaehy  which  is  conyex,  is  termed  the  great  curvature  or  arci;  the 
superior  border,  the  lesser  curvature  or  arch.  The  two  orifices  are  the 
oesophageal^  cardiac^  or  upper  orifice^  formed  by  the  termination  of  the 
oesophagus;  and  the  intestinal^  pyloric  or  inferior  orifieey  which  com- 
municates with  the  smsill  intestine. 

The  three  coats  that  constitute  the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  are  Ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  the  most- favourable  for  permitting  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  organ.  The  outermost  or  peritoneal  coat  consists  of  two 
laminse,  which  adhere  but  slightly  to  the  organ,  and  extend  bejjrond  it, 
where  they  form  the  epiploons  or  omentaj  the  extent  of  which  is  in  so 
inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  stomach.  The  omentun^ 
majus  or  gastro-colie  epiploon  is  the  part  that  hangs  down  from  the 
stomach  in  Fig.  218. 

The  mucous  or  lining  membrane  is  of  a  whitish,  marbled,  red  appeaf- 
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ftnoe,  baying  a  number  of  irregular  folds,  situate  especially  aloug  the 
inferior  and  superior  margins  of  the  organ.  These  folds  are  evident, 
also,  at  the  splenic  extremity;  and  are  more  numerous  and  marked,  the 
more  the  stomach  is  contracted.  They  are  radiated  towards  the  car- 
diac,— longitudinal  towards  the  pyloric,  orifice.  This  membrane,  like 
every  other  of  the  kind,  exhales  an  albuminous  fluid  from  a  multitude 


Fig.  219. 


Fig.  220. 


Vertical  and  Longitudinal  Section  of  Stomach  and 
Duudenuro.- 

1.  CEaophagns;  upon  its  internal  ■urface,  this  plicated 
■rrangement of  cuticular  epithelium  ahown.  S.  Cardiac 
orifice  of  atomach,  around  which  the  fringed  border  of 
cuticular  epitheliupi  ia  aeen.  3.  Great  end  of  atomach. 
4.  Ita  leaaer  or  pyloric  end.  5.  Leaaer  curve.  0.  Greater 
corre.  7.  Dilatation  at  leaaer  end  of  atomach  which  re- 
ceived from  Willia  the  name  of  antrum  of  pf  lorn*.  Thia 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  rudiment  of  a  aecond  atomach. 
8.  Rngn  of  the  atomach  formed  by  mncoua  membrane : 
their  longltadinal  direction  ia  ahown.  9.  P^Iorua.  10. 
Oblique  portion  pf  duodenum.  11.  Deacendjng  portion. 
IS.  nncreatic  duct,  and  ductua  communia  choledoehna, 
cloaa  to  their  termination.  13.  Papilla  upon  which  dncta 
open.  14.  Tranaverae  portion  of  duodenum.  15.  Com- 
mencement of  jejunum.  In  interior  of  duodenum  and 
jejunum,  the  valvuliB  conniventea  are  aaen.  (Wilaon.) 


Section  of  a  niece  of  Stomach^not  far 
from  Pylorus. 

1.  Magnified  abont  three  diametrra.  9. 
A  few  or  the  glanda  with  their  raoemiform 
enda  diatend^  wUh  flaid,  magnified  about 
90  diametera.    (Wagner.) 


of  delicate  villi,  which  are  as  perceptible  in  the  stomach  as  in  any  part 
of  the  digestive  tube.  It  contains,  likewise,  many  follicles,  which  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  pyloric  portion.  (Fig.  220.)  Several,  also^ 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
brane they  are  few  in  number.  When  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  the  internal  or  free  surface  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  ap- 
pearance, produced  by  shallow  polygonal  depressions  or  cells  as  repre* 
sented  in  the  marginal  figure.  (Fig.  228.)  The  diameter  of  these  cells 
varies  from  ^i^th  to  ^gi^th  of  an  inch;  but,  near  the  pylorus,  it  is  aa 
much  as  y^isth  of  an  inch.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  minute  openings 
are  visible,  which  are  the  orifices  of  perpendicular  glands  embedded, 
side  by  side,  in  bundles  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
composing  nearly  the  whole  structure.^    These  tubular  follicles  vary  in 

'  Dr.  Sprott  Boyd,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  yol.  xWi. 
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Fig.  231.  ,  length  from  one-fourth  of  a  line  to  nearly  a  line.  They 
are  longer  and  more  closely  set  towards  the  pyloras  than 
elsewhere,  their  length  being  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  yaries. 

The  office  of  these  tubular  follicles,  it  has  been  thought, 
is  to  secrete  the  gastric  fluid,  during  digestion ;  for  in  the 
intervals  they  are  at  rest.  They  are  formed  by  inflections 
of  basement  membrane,  with  cylindrical  epithelium  rest- 
ing upon  it.  One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  marginal 
figure,  which  exhibits  the  nucleated  cells  at  the  bottom 
of  the  follicle;  becoming  more  and  more  developed  as 
they  approach  the  free  surface.  These  cells  prepare 
the  gastric  fluid,  and  ultimately  burst  and  discharge  it 
to  become  mixed  with  the  aliment  in  the  stomach. 

Besides  these  glands  or  follicles,  small  opaque — wliite 
sacculi,  resembling  Peyer*s  glands,  are  met  with,  which 
Tubular  FoHicie^of  ^re  filled  with  minute  cells  and  granules.  They  are 
(AAer  Wa^maim.)  situato  chicfly  along  the  lessor  curvature  of  the  stomach 


Fig.  222. 


Fig.  223. 


Vertical  Section  of  a  Stomacli  Cell,  with 
its  Tube*. 

A.  In  the  middle  region.  B.  In  the  pyloric 
region,  a,  a.  Orificei  of  the  cellt  on  the 
inner  sarface  of  the  stomach .  6, 6.  Different 
deptha  at  which  the  columnar  epithelium  ia 
exchanged  for  glandular,  e.  Pyloric  tnhe, 
or  prolonged  stomach  cell.  d.  Pyloric  tubes, 
terminating  variously,  and  lined  to  their  ex- 
treroities  with  sub-columnar  epitheliam. 

From  the  dog,  after  twelve  hours*  fasting. 
—Magnified  200  dia^ieters. 


Mucous  Membrane  bf  the  Stomach. 

▲.  Inner  sarface  of  the  stomach,  showing 
the  cells  after  the  mucus  has  been  washed 
out. — Magnified  25  diameters. 

B.  Columnar  epithelium  of  the  inner  sur- 
face and  cells  of  the  stomach.  •.  Free  ends 
of  the  epithelial  particles,  seen  on  looking 
down  upon  the  membrane,  b.  Noclei  visible 
at  a  deeper  level,  e.  The  free  ends  aeen 
obliquely,  d.  Deep  or  attached  ends  of  the 
■ame.  i*he  oval  nuclei  are  seen  near  the 
deeper  ends. 

From  the  dog.— Magnified  900  dianetera. 
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beneath  the  lining  membrane ;  are  probably  concerned  in  the  separa- 
tion of  some  Becretion  from  the  blood,  and  when  filled  burst,  like  other 
Becreting  cells,  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  stomach.^ 

The  pyhru9^  or  the  part  at  which  the  stomach  terminates  in  the 
small  intestine,  ismarked, 

externally,  by  a  manifest  ^>«-  224. 

narrowness,  as  at  9^  Fig. 
219.  Internally,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  forms  a 
circular  fold,  which  has 
been  called  valve  of  the 
mlarus^  between  the  two 
laminsd  of  which,  fi  dense, 
fibrous  tissue  exists.  This 
has  been  called  by  some 
authors,  pyloric  mu9cle. 

The  muscular  .coaty 
which  is  exterior  to  the 
mucous  coat, — ^as  in  the 
parts  of.  the  digestive 
tube  already  described, — 
consists  of  several  laminse 
of  fibres,  less  distinct  than 


Front  View  of  Stomach,  distended  ^flatus,  wit'h  Peritoneal 
Coat  turned  oO*. 


those  of  the   CBSOphairUS:       l- Anterior  face  of' flBsoDhagut. 
wuvDv  VFE    «u«   wovr^uc^«M>,    tremity.    3.  Leaser  or  pyloric  extremijty. 


8.  Cul-de-nic,  orgreater  ex- 

,      -       -  ..- J.    -. ^.  f,,. .tremity.    4.  Jhiodenum.    5,5. 

or  rather  more  irreffUhtrly  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal  c^oat  tamed  back.    6.  A  portion  of 

J.        .,  J         jnt  *i  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  musCuhi*  coat.    7.  Circular  fibre* 

aiStriOUteCl.        \ine     most  of  the  muscular  coat.    8.  Oblique  muscular  fibrea,  ormuscle  ot 

...^•^•M^.^    ^^Z^Z^^    Im    4.U-,4.  Gavard.    9.  A  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  duodenum, 

common    opinion    M,  that  where  its  peritoneal  c(«t  has  been  removed. 

thereare  three  laminae; — 

an  external,  longitudinal  series ;  a  middle  transverse' oi^  circular  stratum ; 
and  an  inner  stratum  with  fibres  running  obliquely.  Both  circular  and 
longitudinal  fibres  are  separated  from  each  other,  especially  in  the 
splenic  portion, — the  separation  augmenting  or  diminishing  with  the 
varying  size  of  the  stomach.. 

The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  The  arteries  are  disposed  along 
the  curvatures.  On  the  lesser  curvatures  are,— ^coronaria  ventriculi, 
and  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery;  on  the  great  curvature, 
the  right  gastro-epiploic,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic ;  and  the  left 
gastro-epiploic,— a  branch  of  the  splenic.  The  splenic  artery,  too, 
furnishes  numerous  branches  to  the  left  cul'de-sac  behind.  These  are 
called  fo^a  brevia  or  gastro-splenic.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  of 
two  kinds.  Some  proceed  from  the  great  sympathetic,  from  the  coeliao 
plexus,  and  accompany  the  arteries  through  all  their  ramifications. 
Others  are  furnished  by  the  pneumogastrio  or  eighth  pair ;  the  two 
nerves  of  which  surround  the  cardiac  orifice  like  a  ring.  The  number 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  variety  of  Sources  whence  they  are  derived,  ex* 
plain  the  great  sympathetic  influence  exerted  upon  the  stomach  by 
affections  of  other  parts  of  the  system.     It  sympathises,  indeed,  with 

1  Kirket  and  Piget,  Manual  of  Pbynology,  Ainer.  edit^  p.  167,  Philad^  1 849. 
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Fig.  225.  every  protracted  mor- 

bid  change  in  the  in* 
/    *j^BBV^SS^^^k  dividual    organs;    and 

^^ht M^SSMm^P^i^il .  hence  was  termed,  by 

I.     f^^KMv  KBasi^GbB'  ^j.^  Hunter,  the  centre 

of  9ympath%e%. 

Like  the  teeth,  the 
human  stomach  holds  a 
medium  space  between 
that  of  the  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  animal. 
As  the  former  makes 
use  of  aliment,  which  is 
more  readily  assimilatec) 
to  its  own  nature,  and 
more  nutritious,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should 
take  food  in  such  large 
quantities  as  the  latter, 
or  that  this  should  re- 
main so  long  in  tiie 
stomach.  On  this  ac* 
count,  the  organ  is  ge- 
nerally of  much  smaller 
size.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  herbivora 
subsist  solely  upon 
grass,  which  contains 
but  a  small  quantity  of 
nutritious  matter,  and 
that  not  easy  of  assimi- 
lation, it  is  important 
that  the  quantity  taken 
in  should  be  ample; 
that  it  should  remain 
for  some  time  in  the 
organ,  subjected  to  the 
action  of  its  secretions; 
and,  in  the  ruminant 
class,  be  returned  into 
the  mouth,  to  undergo 
fresh  mastication. 
In  this  classy  the  stomach  is  of  prodigious  extent.  In  the  ox,  which 
we  may  take  as  an  example  of  the  general  structure  of  the  frgan,  it 
consists  of  four  separate  compartments.  The  first  stomach,  A  A,  Fig. 
226,  vewtriculti%'or  paunchy  is  much  the  largest.  Externally,  it  has  two 
sacs  or  appendices;  and,  internally,  is  slightly  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments. The  second  stomach  is  the  reticulum^  bonnet  or  honey-comb  bag^  B, 
which  appears  to  be  a  globular  appendix  to  the  paunch.  It  is  situate  to 
the  right  of  the  (Esophagus,  G,  and  has  usually  a  thicker  muscular  coat 
than  the  paunch.     Its  inner  surface  is  arranged  in  irregular  pentagonal 


Distribution  of  the  Glofffto-Pharyngeal,  Pneamogastric  end 
Spinal  AcoeMory  Nerves,  or  the  Eighth  Fair. 

1.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  3.  The  gustatory  nerve.  3.  The 
chorda  tymponi.  4.  The  aoricalar  norye.  6.  Ite  conunanieaUoa 
with  the  portio  dura.  8.  The  facial  nerve  coming  out  of  the  stylo- 
anaatoid  foramen.  7.  The  glosso-pharyng eal  nerve.  8.  Branehes  to 
the  styUi-pharyngens  muscle.  9.  The  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
pneamogastrie  nerve  descending  to'  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

10.  Branches  of  the  ^losso-pharyngeal  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

11.  The  pneuraogastnc  nerve.  19.  Tne  pharyngeal  plexus.  13.  The 
superior  laryngeal  branch.  14.  Branches  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
15, 15.  Communication  of  the  superior  and'  inferior  laryngeal  nerves. 
18.  Cardiae  branches.  17.  Cardiac  branches  from  the  right  pneurao- 
gastric  nerv«.  18.  The  left  eardiae  ganglion  and  pl«xus.  19.  The 
reeurrent  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve.  SO.  Branches  sent  from  the 
curve  of  the  recurrent  nerve  to  the  pulmonary  plexus.  SI.  The 
anterior  pulmonary  plexus.    ^,  32.  The  cesophageal  plekus. 
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Stomcich  of  the  Ox. 

A,  A.  Paunch.  B.  Beticulam.  C,  Omasiiiii. 
D.  Abomaaum.  Ei  Pylorus.  F.  Daodenttm. 
6.  CEaophi4a^us. 


cells,  and  is  eoTered  with  fine  papillse. 
The  third  stomach,  C,  is  the  smallest, 
and  is  called  omasum  or  manyj>lie$. 
It  is  of  a  globular  shape,  and  has 
a  thinner  muscular  coat  than  the 
former.  It  consists  of  numerous 
broad  laminae,  sent  off  from  the  int^- 
nal  coat,  running  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  alternately  varying  in 
breadth,  and  covered  with  a  small  gra- 
nular papillse.  The  fourth  stomach, 
D,  is  the  ab(>ma9um^  ventriculus  in- 
testinalis  or  eaittette.  It  has  a  pyri- 
form  shape,  and  is  ne;ct  in  size  to  the 
paunch.  It  has  large  longitudinal  rugae, 
covered  with  villi.  The  muscular  coat 
is  still. thinner  than  that  of  the  former. 
This  stomach  is  the  only  one  that 
resembles  the  human  organ;  >nd,  in  the  young  of  the  ruminant 
animal,  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  forms  the  runnet  or  rennet 
The  property  of  curdling  milk  is,  however;^  possessed  by  all  digestive 
stomachs.  The  inner  surface  of  the  three  first  stomachs  is  covered 
with  cuticle;  whilst  that  of  the  fourth  is  lined  by  a  true  mucous  or 
Becr€|ting  membrane.  There  is  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
stomachs  of.  the  ruminant  animal  a,  singular  provision  by  which  the  food 
can  be  either  received  into  the  first  and  second  stoma<;iis,  or  be  carried 
on  into  the  third,  if  its  character  be  such  as  to  be  fitted  at  first  for  the 
^action  o^  the  omasum.  ) 

From  the  oesophagus,  in  Fig.  227,  a  gutter  passes  into  the  second 
and  third  stQjmachs.    The 

third  leads  into  the  fourth  ^>«-  ^27.  ' 

by  a  narrow  opening,  and 
the  fourth  terminaties  in 
the  duodenum,  which  has  a 
pylorus  as  its  origin.  When 
the  animal  eats  solid  food, 
it  is,  after  slight  masti- 
cation, passed  into  the 
paunch,  and  thence,  by 
email  portions,  into  the 
second  stomach.  When  this' 
has  become  mixed  with 
fluid,  and  kept  for  some 
time  a|»a  moderately  high 
temperature,  a  morsel  Js 
thrown  back  with  velocity 
from  the  stomach  into  the 
mouth,  whene  it  is  "rumi-r 
nated,"  and  then  swallowed  and  passed  on  into  the  third  stomach, — the 
groove  or  gutter  being  now  so  contracted  as  to  form  a  channel  for  its 
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passage  through  the  first  two.  la  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs,  more 
especially  the  latter,  true  digestion  takes  place.  When  the  food  is  of 
such  a  character  as  not  to  require  rumination,  it  can  be  sent  on  directly 
into  the  third  stomach,  by  th6  arrangement  just  described. 

In  the  bird  tribes,  we  see  an  admirable  adaptation  of  stmctare  to 
the  functions  which  the  digestive  organs  have  to  execute.     Animak 
of  this  .class  may  be  divided  into  the  granivorous  and  the  camivorons. 
It  is  in  the  former,  that  we  are  so  much  impressed  with  the  organiza- 
tion of   this  part 
Fig.  228.  .of  their  economy. 

The  grainon  which 
they  feed,  although 
more  nu^tions 
than  grass,  which 
constitutes  the  ali- 
ment of  the  herbi* 
▼orous  quadruped, 
requires  equal  difii- 
eulty  in  being  assi- 
milated to  the  na- 
ture of  the  being 
it  has  to  nourish. 
Added  tq  this,  it 
is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  the  jnioes 
of  the  digestive  or- 
gans cannot  rea* 
dily  act  upon  it. 
The  bird  having  no 
'  masticatory  appa- 
ratus within  the 
month,  the  grain 
must  of  necessity 
be  swallowed  whole; 
But  we  find  that 
lower  down  in  the 
alimentary  tube,  a 
powerful  mastica- 
tory apparatus  ex- 
ists, which  has  fre- 
quently been  con- 
sidled  as  a  part 
of  the  digestive  sto- 
mach ;  but  really  seems  destined  for  mastication  only.  The  following 
is  the  arrangement  of  their  gastric  apparatus. 

The  oesophagus  terminates  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  a  large  sao 
— ingluvieSy  crop  or  craw — which  is  of  the  same  structure  with  the 
oesophagus,  but  thinner.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  crop  are  numerous 
glands,  with  very  distinct  orifices  in  large  birds,  which  secrete  a  fluid 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  food.     $o  the  crop  succeeds  another 
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cavity,  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel^  called  ventrieulits  suceenturiatus,  pro- 
ventric%du8y  infundibulum  or  seamd  stomach.  Thi9  is  seated  in  the 
abdomen,  and  is  generally  smaller  than  the  former.  It  is  usually 
thicker  than  the  OBsophagns^  partly  owing  to  its  numerous  glands,  which 
are  very  large  and  distinct  in  many  birds..  In  the  ostrich,  they  are  as 
large  as  the  garden-pea,  and  have  very  manifest  orifices.  The  infun- 
dibulum terminates  in  the  ventriculus  callosus^  gizzard  or  third  stomach 
-^the  most  curious  of  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus.  Figs.  228  and 
229  afford  an  external  and  internal  view  of  the  gastric  apparatus  of 
the  turkey;  a,  representing  the  cesophagus  immediately  below  the 
crop,, covered  with  cu^     , 

tide ;  i,  the  openings  Fig.  229. 

of  the  gastric  glands 
in  the  se<rond^  stomach, 
placed  on  a  surface, 
that  has  no  cuticular 


covering; 


horny 


ridges,  between  the 
gastric  glands  and  the 
lining  of  the  gizzard ; ' 
dy  a  minutely  granu- 
lated surface  between 
the  cavity  of  the  giz- 
zard^  and  duodenum;, 
and  e,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  duodenum. 
Fig.  228  accurately 
represents  the  mode  in. 
which  the  second  sto- 
mach terminates  in  the 
gizzard,  and  the  latter 
in  the  duodenum;  the 
gizzard  forming  a  kind 
of  pouch  depending 
from  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  gizzard  is 
usually  of  a  globular 
figure,  flattened  at  the 
sides^  and  is  considered 
to  consist  of  four  mus- 
cles, remarkable  for 
th^r  great  thickness  and  strength; — a  large  hemispherical  pair  at  the 
sides,  and  a  small  pair  situate  at  the  extremities  of  the  stomach.  The 
gizzard  is  covered  externally  by  a  beautiful  tendinous  expansion ;  and 
is  lined  by  a  thick,  strong,  callous  coat,  which  appears  to  be  epider- 
mous  in  its  character.  On  this  are  irregularities,  adapted  to  each 
Other  on  the  opposite  surfaces.  The  cavity  of  the  organ  is  remarkably 
small,  when  compared  with  its  outward  magnitude,  and  its  two  orifices, 
represented  in  Fig.  228,  are  very  near  each  other.  In  the  pouch 
formed  by  the  small  muscles  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gizzard,  numerous 
pebbles  are  contained,  which  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  digestion 
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of  certain  tribes,  by  acting  as  Bnbstitates  for  teetfa.  In  the  riszard  of 
the  turkey,  two  hundred  have  been  found;  in  that  of  the  goose, 
one  thousand.^  'The  prodigious  power  with  which  the  digastric  muscle 
— as  it  has  been  termed — acts,  and  the  callous  nature  of  the  cuticle, 
are  strikingly  manifested  by  certain  experiments,  instituted  by  the 
Academia  del  OimentOy^  and  by  Redi,  R^a'umtir,^  and  Spallanzant/ 
They  compelled  geese  and  other  birds  to  swallow  needles  and  lancets, 
and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  killed  apd  examined,  them.  The  needles 
and  lancets,  were  uniformly  found  broken  off  and  blunted,  without  the 
slightest  injury  having  been  sustained  by  the  stomach. 

In  the  carnivorous  bird,  the  food  being  readily  assimilated,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  analogy  to  the  substance  of  the  animal,  the  gastric 
apparatus  is  as  simple  as  in  the  carnivorous  mammalia.  The  oesopha- 
gus is  of  gr^at  size  for  receiving  the  large  substanees  swallowed  by 
these  animals,  and  for  enabling  the  feathers  and  other  matters,  that 
cannot  easily  be  digested,  to  be  rejected  by  the  mouth.  The  stomach 
is  a  mere  musculo-membranous  ^ac ;  but  the.  secretion  from  it  is  of  a 
potent  character,  so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  dispense  with  mastica- 
tion, and  yet  to  admit'  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  'being  disposed 
within  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  give  them  the  necessary  lightness  to 
fit  them  for  flight.  . 

•  We  can  thus,  from  organization,  generally  form  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  food  for  which  an  ^^nimal  is  naturally  destined ;  whether,  for  exam»- 
pie,  it  is  naturally  granivorous  or  carnivorous.  *There  ^re  some  strik- 
ing facts,  however,  that  exhibit  the  signal  changes  exerted^  even  on 
organization,  by  restricting  an  animal  to  diet  of  a  different  character 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed ;  or  to'  one  '^hich  is  foreign 
ta  its  nature.  In  birds  of  prey,  the  digastric  piuscle  has  the  bellies, 
which  compose  it,  so  weak,  that,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,' 
nothing  but  an  accurate  examination  can  determine  its  existence. 
But  if  a  bird  of  this  kind,  from  want  of  animal  food,  be  compelled  to 
live  upon  grain,  the  bellies  of  the  muscle  become  so  large,  that  they 
would  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  stomach  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
M;*.  Hunter  kept  a  sea-gull  for  a  year  upon  grain,  when  he  found  the 
strength  of  tke  muscle  much  augmented.  This  wondrous  adaptation 
of  structure  to  the  kind  of  food  which  the  animal  is  capable  of  obtain- 
ing, is  elucidated  by  the  South  American  and  African  ostriches.  The 
former  is  the  native  of  a  more  productive  soil  than  the  latter;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  gastric  glands  are  less  complex  and  numerous;  and  the 
triturating  organ  is  less  developed.* 

4.  The  intestines  are  the  lowest  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus; 
constituting  a  musCulo-memb^anous  canal,  which  extends  from  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  sTbe  human  intestines  are 
six  or  eight  times  longer  than  the  body;  and  hence  the  number  of  con- 

'  J.  Hunter,  Obseryations  pn  certain  parts, of  the  Animal  Economy,  with  Notes,  by  Prof. 
Owen,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  .119,  Pbilad.,  1840 ;  and  Roget,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  edit. 
citat.,ii.  126. 

*  Exper.  Fatte  neir  Acad,  del  Cimento,  2da  ediz.,  Firenz.,  1691. 

*  Memoir  de  TAcad.  pour  1752,  p.  266  and  p.  461. 

*  Dissertations  relative  to  ib6  Natural  History  or  Animals  a,nd  Vegetables,  English  trans- 
latioh,  i.  16,  Lond  ,  1789. 

^  Lectures  on  ComparatiTe  Anatomy,  i.  271,  Loud.,  1814.  •  Ibid.,  i.  293. 
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Tolations  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  are  attached  to  the  yertebral 
column  by  folds  of  peritoneum  called  mesentery  ;  and  according  to  t)ie 
length  of  these  folds  or  duplicatures  the  intestine  is  bound  down,  or 
fioats  in  the  abdominal  ci^vity.  Their  structure  is  nearly  alike  through- 
out: a  mucous  membrane  lines  them:  immediately  without  this  is  a 
muscular  coat;  and,  externally,  a  serous  coat,  formed  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  peritoneum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  soft  and  velvety, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  similar  secretion  to  that  of  other  membranes  of  the 
same  class.  The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibres,  so 
united  that  they  cannpt  be  separated, — the  innermost  consisting  of 
circular,  and  the  outermost  of  longitudinal  fibres,  the  arrangement  of 
which  differs  in  the  spiall  and  large  intestines.  Th^  serous  or  peri- 
toneal coat  receives  the  intestine  between  two  of  its  laminae,  which, 
in  their  passage  to  it,  form  the  mesen- 
tery. The  serous  coat  only  comes  in  Fig.  230. 
direct  contact  with  the  intestine  at  the 
sides  and  forepart.  Behind,  or  on  the 
mesenteric  side,  is  a  vacant  space,  by 
which  the  vessels  and  nerves  reach  the 
intestine.  These  form  th^ir  first  net- 
work between  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats ;  their  second,  between  the  muscu- 
lar and  mucous. 

Betweep  the  upper  four-fifths  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and   the  lower  fifth, 
tiiere  is  a  well-mi^rked  distinction;  not 
only  as  regards  structure  and  magnitude, 
but  function.     This  has  given  occasion 
to  a  division  of  the  canal  into  smaU 
and  large  intestine;  and  these,  again, 
have   been   subdivided    in   the   various 
modes  that  will  fall  under  consideration.     As  the  smaU  intestine  fills 
BO  large  a  portion ;of  the  intestini^l  canal,  its  convolutions  occupy  con- 
siderable space  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
—  in  the   middle,  umbilical,  and   hypo-  , Fig.  231. 

gastric  regions, — and  terminate — in  the 
light  iliac  region — in  the  large  intestine 
(see  Fig.  210).  Its  ^  calibre  differs  in  dif- 
ferent parts;  but  it  may  be  regarded  on 
the  average  as  about  one  inch.  It  is 
usually  divided,  arbitrarily,  into  three 
parts; — duodenum^  jejunum,  and  ileum. 
The  duodenum  is  so  called,  in  consequence 
of  its  length  having  been  estimated  at 
about  twelve  fingers*  breadth.  It  is  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine; 
and  has  received,  also,  the  name  of 
second  stomachy  and  of  ventriculus  succen- 
turiatu^s*  It  is  more  firmly  fixed  to  the 
body  than  the  other  intestines;  and  does 
VOL.  !• — 84 


Portion  of  the  Stomach  and  Duodenum 
laid  opei^  to  show  their  interior. 

1, 1.  Right  or  pyloric  extremity  of  ito- 
mach.  !S,  d.  Folds  and  mucous  follicles  of 
miicoas  coat  of  stomach.  3.  Points  into 
the  pylorus.  4.  Thickness  of  the  pylorus. 
ff,  6.  Rdgas  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  duo- 
denum. 6.  Opening  of  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledoohus  into  the  duodenum. 


Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Upper 
Part  of  the  Jejunum  extended  under 
water. 
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Fig.  232. 


not,  like  them,  float  loosely  in  the  abdomen.  In  its  coarse  to  its  termi- 
nation in  the  jejannm,  it  describes  a  kind  of  Italic  Cy  the  concavity  of 
which  looks  to  the  left.  From  this  shape  it  has  been  separated  into 
three  portions ; — the  first  situate  horizontally  beneath  the  liver:  the 
second  descending  vertically  in  front  of  the  right  kidney;  and  the  third 
in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Its  mucous  membrane  presents  a  number 
of  circular  folds  or  rugae,  very  near  each  other,  which  have  been  called  val^ 

vulse  conntventes.  (Figs.  280  and  281.) 
By  some  anatomists,  however,  this  name 
is  not  given  to  the  irregular  rug»  of  ^ 
its  mucous  coat;  but  to  those  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  jejunum.  The 
valvule  are  not  simple  rugs,  passively 
formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat.  They,  are  dependent  upon 
the  original  formation  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  and  are  not  effaced,  what- 
_/.«^'^'^tidTh*owS«l?S',Sr„'^f'Ji!;  ever  in»y  be  the  distension  of  the  in- 

longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muicular  coat  ad,.  tCStiuC.  Ou  and  betWCCn  theSO  dUT)li- 
herenttoit.    3, 4, 5.  Circular  muscular  fibre*  xi.j»ir  x  tixJ 

in  different  parts  of  the  iqtestine.  CatUrCS,     the     different     eXUalant     aDu 

absorbent  vessels  are  situate,  forming, 
in  part,  the  villi  of  the  intestine,  which  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to 
a  line  and  two-thirds  in  length.^  These  villi  give  to  the  membrane  a 
velvety  appearance,  and  are  not  simply  composed  of  exhitlants  and 
absorbents,  but  of  nerves;  all  of  which  are  distributed  on  an  areolar 
and  perhaps  erectile  tissue.  In  its  healthy  state,  when  successfully 
injected,  the  membrane  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  .a  cribri- 
form intertexture  of  vein^.  It  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  villi 
are  not  supplied  with  bloodvessels.    In  each  villus,  however,  there  ia 


Muscal^  Coat  of  the  Ileum, 

1, 1.  Peritoneal  coat, 
coat 


Fig.  233. 


Fig.  234. 


}'■-■'< 


Distribution  of  Capillaries  in  the 
Villi  of  the  Intestine. 


distribution  of  Capillaries  around 
Follicles  of  Mu6ou6  Membrane. 


a  minute  vascular  plexus,  the  larger  branches  of  which,  when  distended 
with  blood,  may  be  seen  even  by  the  naked  eye.  Marginal  illustra- 
tion. Fig.  235,  exhibits  the  vessels  of  one  of  the  intestinal  villi  of  the 
hare,  from  Wagfter,  after  an  extremely  beautiful  dry  preparation  by 
Dollinger,  magnified  about  45  diameters.  The  most  obvious  use  of 
those  villi  is  to  increase  the  Surface  from  which  the  secretion  is  pre- 
pared, and  from  which. absorption  is  eflFected.     Within  the  membrane 

*  J.  Milller,  Elements  of  Pbysiology,  by  Baly,  2d  edit,  p.  285,  Lend.,  1.840. 
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Fig.  235. 


Fig.  238. 


Bre  numerous  fallicleB^ 
which,  with  the  exhaUnts^ 
secrete  a  mucous  fluid, 
called  by  Haller  9ucctis 
inte8t{nali8.  Their  entire 
number  in  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  is  estimated 
by  Dr.  Horner  to  he  46,- 
900,000.*  At  about  four 
or  five  fingess'  breadth 
from  the  pylorus,  the  druo- 
denum  is  perforated  by 
the  termii^ation  of  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic 
ducts,  which  pour  bile 
and  pancreatic  dluids  into 
it.  (Fig.  219.)  Generally^ 
these  ducts  enter  the  itk- 
testine  by  one  opening; 
at  times,  they  are  distinct,, 
jand  lie  alongside  each 
other.  The  structure  of 
the  duodenum  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  intestinal  canaL  The 
muscular  cojEtt  is,  however, 
thicker^  and  the  peritoneal  coat  only  dovers  its  first  portion,  passes 
before  the  second;  and  is  totally  wanting  in  the  third,  w'hich  we  have 
described  as  included  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

The  other  two  portions  of  the  small  intestine  are  of  considerable 
length ;  the  jejunum  commencing  at  the  duodenum, 
and  the  Ueum  terminating,  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  in 
the  first  of  the  great  intestines — the  caecum.  They 
occupy  the  middle  an4  almost  the  whole  of  the- 
abdomen,  being  surroundecl  by  the  great  intestine 
(Fig.  210).  The  jejunum  is  so  called  from  being  ge- 
nerally found  empty ;  and  the  ileum  from  its  numerous 
windings.  The  line  of  demarcation,  however,  be- 
tween the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  as  well  as  between 
the  latter  and  the  ileum,  is  not  fixed :  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary division.  The  jejunum  has,  internally,  the  One  of  the  Giandui£& 
greatest  number  of  valvulse  conniventes  and  ^^U.  t^S^^Si^f 
The  ileum  is  the  lowest  portion.  It  is  of  a  paler  as  seen  from  «bove| 
colour,  and  has  fewer  valvul».  conniventes.  The  ^<J«>«oi°*  Section. 
jejunum  is  situate  at  the  .upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region;  the  ileum 
at  the  lower  part,  extending  as  far  as  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  resembles,  in  all 
essential  respects,  that  of  the  duodenum;  the  vahulae  conniventes  are, 

*  Special  Anatomy  and  Histoldgy,  7th  edit.,  ii.  55,  Philad.,  1846. 


Blood^resseU  of  Villi  of  th« 
Hare. 

1,  1.  Veins  filled  with  ^hite 
iki|ectioii.  3,  9.  Arteriei^filled 
with  red.  A  beautiful  rete  of 
capinaries  between  the  two.      i 


LoD^tudfnal  Section  of  the 
Jeiiinum,  showing  the 
Villi  as  seen  und^r  the 
Microscope. 

t,  t.  Terminal  orifices  of 
the  villi.  2.3.  Internal  eoatt 
of  the  intestine.  3.  Peritoneal 
«oat.. 
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however,  more  numerous  in  the  jejanum  than  In  the  dnodenmn ;  sn^ 
in  the  coarse  of  the  ileum,  they  gradually  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  simple  longitudinal  rugse.  The  villi,  too,  which  are  chiefly  deslined 
for  chylous  absorption,  abound  in  the  jejunum,  but  gradually  disappett* 
^  in  the  ileum.  The  mucous  membrane  of  both  is  largely  supplied  with 
follicles,  called  glands  of  Peyer,  Brunner,  and  Lieberkuhn ;  some,  if 
not  all,  of  which  are  probably  concerned  in  secreting  the  stiecus  enteri- 
cvSj  %uccu8  inte9tinalts^ — a  mueou8  fli^id,  to  which  in  digestion  Haller 
attached  unnecessary  importance.  M.  Lelut^  estimates  the  number  of 
these  glands  in  the  small  intestine  at  40,000.  Dr.  Homer  Goneiders 
the  follicles  to  be  formed,  in  every  instance,  of  meshes  of  veins;  the 
arteries  entering  inconsiderably  into  their  compositiob, — ^in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  they  do  in  other  erectile  tissues.' 

The  glands,'  as  they  are  termed,  of  the  small  intestine  have  long  been 
known  under  the  liame  of  folltcles  of  LteberkUhn.      These  become 
especially  evident  if  the  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
flamed, when  they  are  filled  with  an  opaque  whitish 
secretion,  which  is  a^ent  in  the'healthy  state.^ 

The  true  glands  of  Brunm  or  Brunner  are 
chiefly  in  the  duodenum.  They  are  situate  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  where  they  form  a  contiDuods 

^    layer  of  white  bodies  surrounding  the  intestine. 

Follicles  of  Lieberkuhn  ^'^^Z  are  not  larger  than  a  h^mp-seed ;  each  con- 
filled  with  tenacious  sisting  of  numcrouB  miuute  lobules,  the  ducts  ot 

ver'^cB^hi^)  ""  ^*"  ^^^^^  ^P^"  ^^^  *  Commbn  excretory  duct.    They 
are  complex  structures,  differing  from  the  other 
glands  «nd  follicles  of  the  intestines.     Nothing  is  positively  known  of 
the  nature  of  their  secretion. 

The  glands  of  Peyer  form  large  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
when  they  are  called  gUmdulm  (Mgrninatm  and 
Peyer' 9  patches.    Examined  in  a  healthy  mucous 
membrane,  they  have  the  appearance  of  circniir 
white,  slightly  raised  spots,  about  a  line  in  dii- 
meter,  over  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  letet 
studded  with  villi,  and  often  wholly  without  them. 
On  rapturing  one  of  the  white  bodies  a  cavity  is 
found,  but  it  has-  no  excretory  duct.     It  contains 
a  grayish-white  mucous  matter.     There  are  like- 
wise closed  solitary  glands  in  both  the  small  and 
^large  intestines.^    The  precise  use  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer  is  unknown.     Wagner'  has  well  observed,  that  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  whole  of  these  glandular  bodies  requires  farther  stud]^, 
and  is  almost  as  little  known  as  their  individual  functions.    There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they  secrete  a  putrescent  matter  from  the 
blood,  which  may  be  concerned  in- giving  to  the  excrement  its  peculiar 
odour;  this  matter,  as  in  other  cases,  being  formed  by  cells,  which 


Fig.  239. 
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1  Gazette  MMieale,  Jain,  1832. 

'  Op.  cit,  ii.  &4.  '  Boehm,  cited  in  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rev., 

4  Baly,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Mar.,  1847. 

•  Elements  of  Physiologj,  translated  b/  R.  Willis,  $  137»  Lond.,  1843. 
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FortioD  of  one'of  tbe  Patches  of  Peyer's  Glands 
from  the  end  of  the  Ileum  :  highly  magnified. 
Tlw  Villi  are  also  shown.    {Boehm.) 


Section  of  Small  Intestine,  containing  some  of' 
the  Glands  of  Feyer,  as  shown  u^der  ^he 
microscope. 

These  glands  appear  io  be  small  lenticular  ex- 
cavations, eoataioins,  according  to  Boehm,  a 
white,  milky,  and  rather  thick  fluid,  with  nume- 
rous round  corpuscles  of  yarious  sizes,  but  mostly 
smaller  than  blood  slobules.  The  meshes  seen  in 
the  cut  are  the  ordinary  tripe-tike  folds  of  the 
mucous  coat. 


Fig.  242. 


burst  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  discharge  their  contents 
to  be  mixed  with  the  fseces.  The  marginal 
figure,  after  Bendz,^  illustrates  the  mor- 
phology of  a  Peyer's  gland. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine 
is  composed  of  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres;  and  the  outer  coat  is  formed  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  which, 
after  having  surrounded  the  intestines, 
completes  the  mesentery,  by  which  the 
gut  floats,  as  it  were,  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

The  large  tnfegjtzne  terminates  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  is  much  shorter  than  the 
small,  and  considerably  more  capacious^ 
being  manifestly  intended,  in  part,  as  a 
reservoir.  It  is  less  loose  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  than  the  portion  of  the  tube 
which  we  have  described.     It  commences 

at  the  right  iliac  fossa  (Fig.  210,  9);  ascends  along  the  right  flank,  as 
far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver ;  crosses  over  the  abdomen  to  gain 
the  left  flank,  along  which  it  descends  into  the  left  iliac  region,  and 

'  Haandbog  i  den  Almindenige  Anatomic,  Kjoben ha Yn,  1847,  cited  by  Kirkes  an^  Paget, 
Manual  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  186,  Philad.,  1849. 


Side  View  of  Intestinal  Mucous  Mem- 
brane of  a  Cat.    (AAerBendz.) 

a.  A  Peyer^B  eland,  imbedded  in  sub- 
mucous tissue,/;  6.  A  tabular  follicle. 
c.  Fossa  in  mucous  membrane,  d.  Villi. 
«.  Pollicles  of  LieberkOhn. 
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thence  through  the  pelyis,  along  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  to  terminate 
at  the  anus.  Like  the  small  intestine  it  is  divided  into  three  portions ; 
the  cseeumy  colofij  and  rectum. 

The  caecum  or  blind  gut  is  the  part  of  .the  great  intestine  into  which 
the  ileum  opens.  It  ii9  about  four  fingers'  breadth  in  length,  and  nearly 
double  the  diameter  of  the  small  intestine.  It  occupies  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  in  which  it  is  bound  down,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  change  its 
position.  The  extremity  of  the  ileum  joins  the  caecum,  at  an  angle; 
and  if  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  caecum,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
we  find  a  valvular  arrangement,  which  has  been  called  valve  of  Tulpiuiy 
valve  of  Bauhtny  ileo-ceeeal  valve^  &c.  Fig.  244  exhibits  the  nature  of 
this  ftrrangement.  At  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  intestines,  a  soft 
eminence  exists,  flattened  from  above  to  below,  and  elliptical  trans- 
versely, which  is  divided  into  two  lips.  One  of  these  seems  to  belong 
to  the  ileum  and  colon — hence  called  ileo-colic;  the  other  to  the  ileum 
and  caecum,  and  termed  iUo-csecal.  From  the  disposition  of  these  lips 
a  valve  results,  so  constituted,  that  the  lips,  which  form  it,  separate 
>hen  the  faecal  matters  pass  from  the  sntiall  to  the  large  intestine ; 
whilst  they  approximate,  cross,  and  completely  prevent  all  retrogression, 
when  the  faeces  tend  to  pass  from  the  great  intestine  to  the  small.  At 
the  extremities  of  the  valve  are  small  tendons,  w^hich  give  it  strength, 
and  have  b6en  termed /ra?7ia  or  retinacula  of  the  valve  of  Bauhin. 

Although  this  valvular  arrangement  prevents  the  ready  return  of 
the  excrementitious  matter  into  the  small  intestine,  we  have  many 
pathological  opportunities  for  discovering  that  it  is  not  eifectual  in  all 
cases.  In  stricture  of  the  large  intestine,  stercoraceous  vomiting  is  a 
frequent  phenomenon,  and  there  have  been  cases  of  substances,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  having  been  evacuated  by  the  mouth. 

At  the  posterior  and  left  side  of  the  caecum,  a  small  process  detaches 
itself,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  wortn,  appendix  vermiformis; 
and,  from  its  connexion  with  the  caecum,  appendix  cseci.  It  is  convo- 
luted, variable  in  length,  and  attached,  by  its  sides,  to  the  caecum. 
Its  free  extremity  is  impervious;  the  other  opens  into  the  back  part  of 
the  caecum.  This  appendage  has  all  the  characters  of  an  intestine. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  indulged  regarding  its  uses.  So^ie  have 
conceived  it  to  be  a  reservoir  for  the  faeces ;  but  its  diminutive  size,  in 
the  human  subject,  precludes  this  idea:  others  have  thought,  that  it 
secretes  a  ferment,  necessary  for  faecal  formation;  and  others,  again,  a 
mucus  for  preventing  the  induration,  that  might  result  from  the  deten- 
tion of  the  faeces  in  the  caecum.  The  opinion — that  it  is  a  mere  vestige 
of  the  useful  and  double  caeca,  which  exist  in  certain  animals — is  as 
philosophical  as  any.  M.  de  Blainville,'  indeed,  regards  it  as  the  true 
caecum;  and  what  is  pamed  the  caecum  as  the  commencement  of  the 
colon.  It  is  manifestly  of  little  importance,  as  it  has  been  found 
wanting  or  obliterated  in  many  subjects,  and  has  been  extirpated 
repeatedly  with  impunity.  The  caecum  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  all  ani- 
mals that  hybernate.  It  is  small  in  the  Carnivora;  very  large  and 
long  in  the  Solidungula,  Ruminantia  and  Rodentia;  in  which, — as  will 

'  De  rOrgaoisatioD  des  Animaux,  &o^  Paris,  1825. 
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Muscular  Coat  of  the  Colon,  aft  seen  after  the  removal 
of  the  Peritoneum. 


be  seen  hereafter, — there  is  reason  to  belieye,  that  digestion  of  the  ali- 
ment, ivhich  has  escaped  change  higher  up,  occurs. 

The  colon  is  by  much  the  longest   of  the  large  intestines,  (Fig. 
210.)    It  is  a  continuation  of  the   csecum,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  distinguished;  but  is  con- 
sidered to  commence  at  the  Fig.  243. 
termination    of    the    ileum. 
From  the  right  iliac  fossa  it 
ascends  along  the  right  lum- 
bar region,  over  the  kidney, 
to  whi^h  it  is  connected.     It 
is,  in  this  part,  called  colon 
dextrumj  cutcending  or  right 
lumbar  colon.    From  the  kid- 
ney it  passes  forwards   and 
crosses  the  abdomen  in  the     ,     .^     , .     ^      .   .    , ,     .... 

.    .  J  1.  1.        1   •  '')  !•  On®  of  its  thre«  bands  of  longitudinal  muscolar 

epigastric   and  nypOCnonOriaC   fibrea.    2,  S.  circular  fibres  of  the  musoular  coat. 

regions,  being   connected  ta 

the  duodenum.  This  portion  is  calleXi  great  arch  of  the  coloUj  colon 
tranweraum.  The  right  portion  of  the  great  arch  is  situate  under  the 
liver  and  gall-bladder;  ajad  hence  is  found  tinged  yellow  after  death, 
owing  to  the  transudation  of  bile.  The  left  portion  of  the  arch  is  situate 
under  the  stomach ;  and,  immediately  below  it,  are  the  convolutions  of 
the  jejunum.  In  the  left.hypochondre,  the  colon  turns  backward  under 
the  spleen,  and  descends  along  the  left  lumbar  region,  anteifior  to  the 
kidney,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected.  This  portion  is  termed  colon 
nnistrumy  descending  or  l^t  v  himbar 
colon.  In  the  left  iliac  region,  it  forms 
two  convolutions,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  Greek  $,  or  to  the  Roman 
s;  and  hence  this  part  of  the  intestine 
has  been  designated  sigmoid  flexure^ 
Roman  s,  or  iliac  tvm  of  the  colon. 
This  flexure  varies  greatly  in  length 
in  different  persons,  extending  fre- 
quently into  the  hypogastric  region, 
and,  in  some  instances,  as  far  as  the 
caecum.  The  colou^  through  its  whole 
extent,  is  fixed  to  the  body  by  th^ 
mesocolon. 

The  coats  of  the  great  intestine  are 
the  same  in  number  and  structure  as 
those  of  the  small;  but  are  thinner, 
and  not  as  easily  separable  by  dissec-  T-on€r»«udmai  Seciicm  of  the  End  of  the 

«,,  .r       r  •'    .   •  ,  Ileum,  and  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Large 

tion.     The  mucous  membrane  is  less     intestine. 

villous    and    velvety.        The   most   Cha-      l,  I.  portion  of  the  ascending  colon.    9,  2. 

rii^tArifl1-ir>  rlifTArpnpP    TinwPVfir    in  fliPir  ^*°"9»-    3,  3.  Lower  portion  of  ileum.    4, 
raCieriSUC  ainerence,  nOWever,  in  lOeir  4   Muscular  coat,  covered  by  peritoneum.    5, 

general  appearance,  is  the  pouched  «•  Areolar  and  mucous  coats,  e,  e  Folds  of 

o  „    -  ^f^  A        1  i«  mucous  coat  at  this  end  of  the  colon.    7,  7. 

or     cellular     aspect     or      the     former.  Prolongations  of  areolar  coat  into  these  folds, 
rpk^*.^  •.^,,^l.^«  ->«^  «^<.^«.»rv:..fl  C^^  ^.^.^    ®»  8.   lleo-colic  ralve.     9,  9.   Union  of  the 

Inese  pouches  are  reservoirs  tor  excre-  coats  of  the  ileum  and  colon. 


Fig.  244. 
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ment,  and  in  tbem  it  becomes  more  indurated,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
fluid  portions.  In  torpor  of  this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  ftecea 
are  retained,  at  times,  so  long,  that  they  form  hard  balls  or  scybala; 
and  not  unfrequently  occasion  the  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine,  which  constitutes  dysentery.  The  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  are  concentrated  into  three  ligamentous  bands  or  fasci- 
culi, which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine.  These  being  shorter 
than  the  intestine,  pucker  it,  and  are  the  occasion  of  the  pouched  or 
saccated  arrangement.  The  inner  or  circular  muscular  fibres  are,  like 
those  of  the  small  intestine,  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface,  but  are 
stronger.  Lastly,  on  the  great  intestine,  especially  the  colon^  are 
numerous  processes  of  the  peritoneum  containing  fat,  and  hence  called 
appendiculm  epiplowae  and  appendiculw  pinguedinosse.  These  are  seen 
in  greatest  aoundance  on  the  right  and  left  lumbar  portions  ot  the 
colon. 

The  rectum  terminates  the  intestinal  canal,  and  extends  from  the  end 
of  the  colon  to  the  anus.  It  commences  about  the  fifth  lumbar  Tertebra^ 
and  descends  vertically  into  the  pelvis,  following  the  concavities  of  the 
sacrum  9,nd  coccyx;  and,  consequently,  is  not  straight,  as  its  name 
would  import.  At  its  upper  part,  there  are  a  few  appenmcuto  epiploicse ; 
and  a  small  duplicature  of  the  mesentery,  called  mesarectumj  attaches 
it  to  the  sacrum.  It  diflerisfrom  the  other  intestines  in  becoming  wider 
in  its  progress  downwards,  and  in  its  parietes  being  thicker.  The  lower 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  several  longitudinal  folds  or 
rugae,  called  "columns,"  which  have  been  considered  as  the  effect  of  the 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibries  of  the  muscular  coat.  At  the  lower 
ends  of  the  wrinkles  between  the  columns^  are  small  poaches,  from  two 
to  four  lines  in  depth,  the  orifices  of  which  point  upwards.  They  ar^ 
occasionally  the  seat  of  disease,  and,  when  enlarged,  give  rise  to  painful 
itching.  The  nature  of  this  aflPection  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Physick,  and  the  remedy  consists  in  slitting  them  open.  The  longi- 
tucUnal  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  have  a  difierent  arrangement  from 
that  which  exists  in  the  other  portions  of  the  large  intestine.  They 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  the  small  intestine,—- or 
rather,  as  in  the  oesophagus.  At  the  anus,  an  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  coat  prevails,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Homer.* 
The  longitudinal  fibres,  having  reached  the  lower  margin  of  the  internal 
sphincter,  turn  under  this  margin  between  it  and  the  external  sphincter, 
and  then  ascend  upwards  for  an  inch  or  two  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
coat,  into  which  they  are  finally  inserted  by  fasciculi,  which  form  the 
base  of  the  columns  of  the  rectunt:  many  of  the  fibres,  however^  termi- 
nate also  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  circular  fibres.  The  circular  fibres 
are  more  and  more  marked,  as  they  approach  the  outlet,  and,  by  cir- 
cumscribing the  margin  of  the  anus,  they  form  the  sphincter  ani  muscle. 
Immediately  within  the  anus  is  the  widest  portion  of  the  rectum;  and, 
in  this,  accumulations  of  indurated  faeces  sometimes  take  place  in  old 
people  to  a  surprising  extent,  owing  to  torpor  of  the  muscular  powers 
concerned  in  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  rectum 
is  thick  and  red,  and  abounds  in  follicles. 

'  General  Anatomy  and  Histology,  ^th  edit^  ii  50,  Philada^  1840. 
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Lastly;  there  are  a  few  mosoles,  which  are  concerned  in  the  act  of 
expelling  the  faeces.  These  require  a  short  notice.  1.  The  sphii%cter 
ant^  eocej/gea-anal  muscle,  which  keeps  the  anus  constantly  closed,  ex- 
cept during  defecation.  2.  The  levator  aniy  mbpubio-eoeeygeui^  which, 
with  the  next  muscle,  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
cavities.  It  restores  the  anus  to  its  place,  when  pushed  outwards  during 
defecation.  8.  The  coeeygeuB^  Uchio-coccygeus^  which  assists  the  leva- 
tor ani  in  supporting  or  raising  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum ;  and 
4.  The  tran9ver9u%  perinei,  ischio-perineal  muscle,  some  fibres  of  which 
unite  both  with  the  bulbo-cavemosi  and  with  the  sphincter  ani  muscles; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  associated  slightly  with  the  action  of  both  one 
and'  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  intestinal  canal,  we  find,  that  n)an  holds  a  medium 
place  between  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animal,  although  approxi- 
mating more  to  the  latter.     In 


the  carnivorous — for  reasons 
more  than  once  mentipned — it 
is  unnecessary  that  the  food 
should  remain  long;  accord- 
ingly, the  canal  is  very  short. 
In  the  herbivora,  on  the  other 
band,  and  for  opposite  reasons,- 
the  canal  is  long,  and  there  is 
generally  a  large  csecum  and  a 
pouche^d  colon.  Ouvier'  has 
given  tables  of  the  length  of 
the  digestive  tube,  conopared 
with  that  of  the.  body;  but 
where  the  comparison  has  been 
applied  to  man,  the  length  of 
the  body  has  included  that  of 
the  legs.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  canal,  in  him,  being  con- 
sidered to  bear  the  proportion 
of  six  to  one,  it  ought. to  be 
doubled,  or  be  regarded  as 
twelve  to  one;  a  proportion 
somewhat  greater  than  prevails 
in  the  simise  or  ape  tribe.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  in  length, 
that  the  canal  of  the  herbivor- 
ous exceeds  that  of  the  omni- 
TorOus  animal ;  but>s  a  general 


Fig.  246. 


View  of  External  Parietes  of  Abdomen,  with  the  po- 
sition qf  the  Lines  drawn  to  mark  off  its  Regions. 


1.1.  Line  drawn  from  the  highest  point  of  one  ilium 

,                1         «»           -I   -1        •  *^  '^®  ■*'"*  point  of  the  opposite  one.    2, 8.  Line  drawn 

rule,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  its  ^om  the  anterior  superior  spinoas  process  to  the  carti- 

'    ..       .''    '          t          .            ■^    .  lages  of  the  ribs.    3, 3.  A  similar  one  for  the  opposite 

capacity  is   mUCn   more    COnSl-  side.    4,  4.  Line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  these,  and 

i]ov*tt.Klo  touching  the  most  prominentpart  of  the  costal  cartilages, 

uvrauii;.  ^1^^,  forming  nine  regions.    6,  6.  Ri^ht  and  left  hypo- 

6.    The    abdomen,   in   which  chondrUc  regions,    tf.  Epiffastrio  region.    7.  Umbilical 

V.    a.**^^    «*vMirrfforp,    lu    nuxvu  ^     -^^^     8, 8.  Right  and  left  lumbaT  regions.    9.  Hypo- 

the  principal    digestive   OrcranS  gastric  region.    lO.lO.  Right  and  left  illac  regions.    11. 

are  situate,  and  whose  parietes  JjA.'."'"  •*"  °^  ""  ''^"^''  •°»«'^"  ""«• 

1  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compai^  Paris,  1799. 
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exert  congiderable  influence  on  the  digestive  function,  reqiures  a  brief 
description.  It  is  the  division  of  the  body,  which  is  betwilt  the  thorax 
and  pelvis;  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm;  behind, 
by  the  vertebral  column;  laterally,  and  anteriorly,  by  the  abdominal 
muscles;  and,  below,  by  the  ossa  ilii,  ob  pubis,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis. 

To  connect  the  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  abdomen  with 
the  external,  it  is  customary  to  mark  certain  arbitrary  divisions  on  the  sur- 
face, called  region$.  (Fig.  245.)  The  epigastric  region  is  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  point  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  The  hypocliondriac  regions  are 
covered  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  These  three  regions — the  epigas- 
tric, and  right  and  left  hypochondre — constitute  the  upper  division  of  the 
abdomen,  in  which  are  seated  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  puicreas,  duo-^ 
denum,  and  part  of  the  arch  of  the  colon.  The  space  surrounding  the 
fimbilicus,  between  the  epigastric  region  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  crest 
of  one  OS  ilii  te  the  other,  is  the  umbilical  region.  Here  the  Qmall  intes- 
tines are  chiefly  situate.  This  region  is  bounded  by  lines,  raised  per- 
pendicularly to  the  spine  of  the  iliun^ ;  and  the  lateral  portions  on  the 
outside  of  these  lines,  form  the  iliac  regionSy  behind  which,  again,  are 
the  lumbar  regions  or  loins.  In  these,  the  colon,  and  kidneys  are  chiefly 
situate.  The  hypogastric  is,  likewise,  divided  into  three  regions, — the 
puUc  in  the  midale,  in  which  is  the  bladder;  and  an  inguinal  on  eacli 
side. 

The  muscles  that  constitute  the  abdominal  parietes,  are, — first  of  all, 
above^  the  diaphragm,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  convex  towards  the  chest,  and  considerably  concave  towards 
the  abdominal  cavity.  BelotOj  if  we  add  the  pelvic  cavity, — which,  as 
it  contains  the  rectum,  and  muscles  concerned  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
faeces,  it  may  be  proper  to  do, — the  cavity  is  bounded  by  the  perineum, 
formed  chiefly  of  the  levatores  ani  and  coccygei  muscles.  Behindy  la- 
teralh/y  and  anteriorly ,  from  the  lumbar  vertebra  round  to  the  umbilicus,' 
the  parietes  consist  of  planes  of  muscles,  and  aponeuroses  in  super- 
position, united  at  the  median  line,  bv  a  solid,  aponeurotic  band,  extend- 
ing from  the  cartilago-ensiformis  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes,  called 
linea  alba.  The  abdominal  muscleSy  properly  so  called,  are, — ^reckoning 
the  planes  from  within  to  without, — the  greater  oblique  muscle^  lesser 
oblique,  and  transversaliSj  which  are  situate  chiefly  at  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen; — and  the  rectus  saxSl  pyramidaliSy  which  occupy  the  anterior 
part.  The  greater  obliqucj  obhquus  extemuSy  eosto-abdominalis;  lesser 
obliqucy  obliquus  intemuSy  Uio-abdominalisy  and  transversaUsy  transver^ 
sus  abdominisy  lumbo-abdominalisy  support  and  compress  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  assisit  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Ceeces  and  urine,  and  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  ifoetus;  besides  other  uses,  cbnnected  with  respiration 
and  the  attitudes.  The  rectuSy  pubio-stemalis  or  stemo-pubialis;  and 
the  pgramidalis  or  pubio-suiumbilicaliSy  are  more  limited  in  their  action, 
and  compress  the  forepart  of  the  abdomen;  besides  having  other 
functions.  ' 

Lastly,  a  serous  membranor-the  peritoneum — lines  the  abdomen,  and 
gives  a  coat  to  most  of  the  viscera.    The  inode,  in  which  its  various 
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reflections  are  made,  is  singular,  bat  easily  intelligible  from  the  accom- 
panying figure  (Fig.  246).    It  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  constitat- 

]fig.  246. 

1.  Seeticmofthe  ■pinaloolanm  and  eanml. 

5.  Section  of  the  aacrara.  3.  Section  of  the 
■ternnm,  &c.  4.  Urobilicds.  6.  A  section 
of  the  linea  alba  -and  abdominal  muscles. 

6.  Mens  veneris.    7.  Section  of  the  pubis. 

8.  Penis  divided  at  the  corpora  cavernosa.^ 

9.  Section  of  the  scrotum.  10.  Superior 
riffht  half  of  the  diaphragm.  11.  Section 
of  the  liver.  12.  Section  of  the  stomach, 
showing  its  cavity,  13.  Section  of  the 
transverse  colon.  14.  Section  of  the  pan- 
creas. 15.  Section  of  the  bladder,  deprived 
of  the  peritoneum.  16.  Rectum  cat  off,  tied 
and  turned  back  on  the  promontory  of  the 
■acrum.  17.  Peritoneum  covering  the  an- 
terior parietes  of  the  abdomen.  18.  Peri- 
toneum on  the  inferior  under  side  of  the 
diaphragm.  19.  Peritoneum  on  the  convex 
aide  of  tbe  diaphragm.  20.  Reflection  of 
peritoneam  from  diaphragm  to  liver.  21. 
Peritoneum  on.  front  of  liver.  22.  The 
■ame,  on  its  under  surface.  23.  Hepato- 
Castrio  omentum.  94.  A  large  pin  passed 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  imo  the 
cavity  behind  the  omentum.  26.  Anterior 
face  of  the  hepato-gastric  omentum,  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  stomach.  26.  The  same  . 
membrane  leaving  the  stomach  to  make  the 
anterior  of  the  four  layers  of  the  great 
omentum.  27,  26.  Junction  of  the  peri- 
toneum from  the  front  and  back  part  of  the 
stomach,  as  they  turn  to  go  up  to  the  colon: 
99.  Gastfo-colic,  or  greater  omentum.  30. 
Separation  of  its  layers,  so  as  to  cover  the 
colon.  31.  Posterior  layer  passing  over  the 
jejunum.  32.  Peritoneum  m  front  of  the 
right  kidney.  38.  Jejnnnm  cut  off  and  tied. 
df.  34.  Mesenterv  cnt  off  from  the  small 
intestines.  36.  Peritonenm  reflected  iVom 
the  posterior  paries  of  the  bladder  to  tho 
anterior  of  the  rectum.  36.  GuMe-sac  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  the  rectum. 

Reflections  of  tbe  Peritoneum,  as  shown  in  a  Vertl 
cal  Section  of  the  Body. 

ing,  like  all  serous  membranes,  a  shnt  sac ;  and,  in  reality,  having  no 
▼iscos  within  it.  If  we  assume  the  diaphragm  as  the  p&rt  at  which  it 
commences.  Hire  find  it  continued  from  the  purface  of  that  muscle  oyer 
the  abdominal  muscles,  5 ;  then  reflected,  as  exhibited  by  the  curved 
line,  over  the  bladder,  16 ;  and,  in  the  female,  over  the  uterus  ;  thence 
over  the  rectum,  16 ;  the  kidney,  enveloping  the  intestine,  18,  and 
constituting,  by  its  two  laminaa,  the  mesentery,  84 ;  ^ving  a  coat  to 
the  liver,  11 ;  and  receiving  the  stomach,  12,  between  its  duplicatures* 
The  use  of  this  membrane  is  to  fix  and  isupport  the  difl^erent  viscera ;  to 
constitute,  for  each,  a  pedicle,  along  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  may 
reach  the  intestine ;  and  to  secrete  a  fluid,  which  enables  them  to  move 
readily  upon  each  other.  When  we  speak  of  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, we  mean  the  inside  of  the  sac ;  and  when  it  is  distended  with 
fluid,  as  in  ascites,  the  fluid  is  contained  between  the  peritoneum  lining 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  that  which  forms  the  outer  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  omenta  or  epiploa  are  fatty  membranes,  which  hang  over 
the  face  of  the  bowels ;  and  are  reflections,  formed  by  the  peritoneum 
after  it  has  covered  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Their  names  sufiBciently . 
indicate  their  position : — the  lesser  epiploon  or  omentum^ — the  omentum 
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h^pai^-ffogtriewn;  the  greater  or  gattriheoUe;  and  the  oppendkeB  or 
appendietdm  epipUncm;  which  last  have  already  been  refmed  to^  and 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  small  epiploons. 

The  abdomen  is  entirely  filled  by  the  contained  viscera.  There  are 
several  apertures  in  it ;  tluree,  above,  in  the  diaphragm,  for  the  passage 
of  the  (Esophagus,  vena  cava  inferior,  and  aorta ;  one  anteriorly  in  the 
course  of  the  linea  alba,  which  is  closed  after  birth, — the  umbiKeue; 
and  two  anteriorly  and  inferiorly  ;  the  one — ^the  abdominal^  inguinai; 
or  euprorpubian  ring — which  gives  passage  to  the  vessels,  nerves,  &c., 
of  the  testide ;  and  the  other — ^the  erural  areh — through  which  the 
vessels  and  nerves  pass  to  the  lower  extremity.  Lastly,  two  others 
exist  in  the  inferior  paries,  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessel^  and 
nerves,  and  sciatic  Vessels  and  nerves,  respectively. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  various  organs  concerned  in  digestion. 
To  this  might  have  been  added  the  general  anatomy  of  the  liver  and 
pancreas,— ^ach  of  which  furnishes  a  fluid,  that  is  a  material  agent  in 
the  digestive  process,-^-and  of  the.  spleen,  which  has  been  looked  upon 
by  many  as  inservient,  in  some  manner,  to  the  same  function.  As,  how- 
ever, the  physiology  of  these  organs  will  be  eonsidered  in  another  place, 
we  defer  uieir  anatomy  for  the  present. 

2.   POOD  or  XAN« 

The  articles,  inservient  to  the  nourishment  of  man,  have  usually  been 
considered  to  belong  entirely  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  those  articles  of 
the  mineral  kingdotn  that  are  necessary  for  the  due  constitution  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Generally,  the  t&em  food  6v  aUment  \b 
applied  to  substances,  which,  when  received  into  the  digestive  organs, 
are  capable  of  being  converted  into  chyle ;,  but,  from  this  class  again, 
the  products  of  the  mineral  kingdoms-chloride  of  sodium,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  lime,  either  in  combination  or  separately— cannot,  with 
entire  propriety,  be  excluded.  There  are  numerous  tribes  who  feed  at 
particular  seasons  more  especially  on  mineral  substances^  Eessler 
affirms^  that  the  quarriers  on  the  Kyffhauser,  in  northern  Thuringia, 
spread  a  Steinbutter— "rock  butter,"  on  bread,  which  they  eat  with 
appetite;  and  Humboldt  relates,  among  many  other  instances,  that  of 
the  Ottomacs,  who,  during  the  periodical  rise  of  the  Orinoco  and  Meta, 
when  the  taking  of  fish  ceases — a  period  of  two  or  three  months'  dura- 
tion— swallow  great  quantities  of  earth.  They  found  piles  of  clayballs 
in  pyramidal  heaps  in  the  huts,  and  Humboldt  was  informed,  that  an 
Ottomac  would  eat  from  three-quarters  of  a  pQund  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  in  a  day.  Some  of  this  earth  was  analyzed  by  M.  Vauquelin, 
and  found  to  contain  no  organic  matter.  It  would  appear,  that 
the  practice  of  eating  earth  exists  in  many  parts  of  the*  torrid. zone, 
among  indolent  nations,  who  inhabit  the  finest  and  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  globe.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  them;  for  the  same  writer 
affirms,  that  in  the  north,  by  information  communicated  by  Berzeliua 
and  Betzius,  hundreds  of  cartloads  of  earth  containing  infusoria  are 
annually  consumed  by  the  country  people  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
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Sweden  as  bread  meal,  and  even  more  as  a  luxury — like  tobacco-r-tbsn 
as  a  necessary.  In  Finland,  the  earth  is  occasionally  mixed  with  the 
bread.  It  consists  of  empty  shells  of  animalcules,  so  small  and  soft  as 
not  to  cranch  perceptibly  between  the  teeth,  filling  the  stomach,  bat 
affording  no  real  nntriment.  Many  similar  cases  are  recorded  by  Hum- 
boldt.* 

Animals  are  often  characterized  by  the  kind  of  food  on  which  they 
subsist.  The  eamivorous  feed  on  flesh ;  the  piacivorotM  on  fish ;  die 
inseetworaus  on  insects ;  the phytivarous  on  vegetables ;  the  granivarous 
on  seeds  ;  the  fhigivarotis  on  fruits  ;  the  graminivorous  and  herbivorous 
on  grasses ;'  and  the  omnivorous  on  the  products  of  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdon^s.  In  antiquity,  we  find  whole  tribes  designated 
according  to  the  aliment  they  chiefly  used.  Thus,  there  were  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Asiatic  iehthyophagi  or  fish-eaters ;  the  hylophctgi,  who  fed  on 
the  young  shoots  of  trees.;  the  ekphantophagiy  kdA  struMophagiy  ele- 
phant and  ostrichi-eaters,  ftc.  &c. 

We  have  already  ^hown,  t|iat  the^  digestive  apparatus  of  man  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  animal; 
that  it  partakes  of  both,  and  that  man  may,  consequently,  be  regarded 
omnivorous  ;  that  is,  capable  of  subsisting  on  both  the  products  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  k;ingdom  ;^-an  important  capability,  seeing,  that 
he  iis  destined  to  live  in  arctic  Regions,  in  which  vegetable  food  is  not  to 
be  met  with,  as  well  as  in  the  torrid  zone,^  which  k  more  favor&ble  for 
vegetable  than  animal  life. 

The  nature  of  the  country  must,  to  a  great  extent,  regulate  the  food 
of  its  inhabitants ;  for  although  commerce  can  furnish -articles  of  luxury, 
and  many,  which  are  looked  upon  as  necessaries,  no  nation  is  entire]^ 
indebted  to  it  for  its  supplies.  Besides,  numerous  extensive  tribes  of 
th6  htiman  fanrily  are  denied  the  advantages^  of  commerce,  and  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  their  own  resources.  This  is  the  main  cause  why 
the  Esquimaux,  Samoiedes,  Jcc,  live  wholly  on  animal  food ;  and  why 
the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  banana,  sago,  yam,  cassava,  mai^  and  millet, 
form  chief  articles  of  diet  with  the  natives  of  torrid  regions. 

In  certain  countries,  the  scanty  supply  of  the  useful  and  edible  ani- 
mals  has  given  occasion  to  certain  prohibitory  dietetic  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which  have  been  made  to  form  part  of  the  religious  creed,  and,  of 
course,  are  most  scrupulously  observed.  Thus,  in  Hindoostan,  animal 
food  is  not  permitted  to  be  eaten;  but  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  excepted. 
Accordingly,  to  insure  the  necessary  supply  of  this  fluid,  the  cow  is 
made  sacred;  and  its  destruction  a  crime  against  religion.  Amongst 
the  taws  of  the  Egyptians  are  similar  edicts,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  enacted  for  political  purposes,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
the  unwholesome  character  of  the  interdicted'  articles.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  many  of  the  dietetic  rules  of  Moses,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  tables  of  the  Hebrews.  Blood  was  forbidden,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  fear  entertained,  that  it  might  render  the  people  too 
familiar  with  that  fluid,  and  diminish  the  horror  inccdcated  against 

>  Ansiohten  der  Natnr ;  translated  under  the  title  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  by  Mrs.  Sabine, 
Amer.edit^  p.  159,  Pbilad.,  1849. 
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shedding  it :  the  parts  of  generation  were  excluded  from  the  table, 
because  the  taste,  if  indulged,  might  interfere  with  the  reproduction  of 
the  species,  ke.  ke. 

We  have  said,  that,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  man  is 
intermediate  between  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  animal.  Not 
the  slightest  ground  is  afforded  by  anatomy  for  the  opinion  of  Rousseau, 
that  man  was  originally  herbivorous;  or  for  that  of  Helvetins,^  that  he 
was  exclusively  carnivorous.  Broussonet  affirms,  that  he  is  more  herb- 
ivorous than  carnivorous,  since,  of  his  thirty-two  teeth,  twenty  resem- 
ble those  of  the  herbivorous,  whilst  twelve  only  r^emble  those  of  the 
carnivorous  animaL  Accordingly,  he  infers,  that,  in  the  origin  of 
society,  the  diet  of  man  must  have  been  exclusively  vegetable.  Mr. 
Lawrence,^  too,  concludes,  that,  whether  we  consider  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  or  the  immediate  instruments  of  digestion,  the  human  structure 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  simiSB — the  great  archetypes,  according  to 
Lord  Monboddo^  and  Rousseau,  of  the  human  race, — all  of  which  are, 
in  their  natural  state,  herbivorous.  ,       ' 

Again: — a  wide  discrepancy  between  man  and  animals  is  observed  in 
the  variety  of  their  aliments.  Whilst  the  latter  are  generally  restricted 
to  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  but  a  sipall  part  of 
either,  man  embraces  an  extensive  range,  and  by  means  of  his  culinary 
inventions  can  convert  a  variety  pf  article^  from  both  kingdoms  into 
materials  of  sustenance.  But  it  has  been  argued  by  those,  who  are 
sticklers  for  the  natural^  that  man  probably  confi^ea  hims^,  primi- 
tively, like  animals,  to  one  kind  of  food;  that  be  adhered  to, this  whilst 
he  remained  in  his  natural  $tatej  and  ^hat  his  omnivorous  practices  are 
a  proof  of  his  degeneracy.  Independently,  however,  of  all  arguments 
deduced  from  organization,  experience  sufficiently  shows  the  inaccuracy 
of  such  assertions.  If  we  trace  back  nations^o  th^eir  state  of  infancy, 
we  find,  that  then,  as  in  their  more  advanced  condition,  their  diet  was 
abimal,  or  vegetable,  or  both,  according  to  circumstances^  Of  this  fact 
we  have  some^gnal  examples  in  a  part  of  the  globe  where  the  lights 
of  civilization  have  penetrated  ,to  a  less  extent  than  in  mosit  others; 
and  where  the  influence  of  circumstances  that  prevailed  in  ancient 
periods  has  continued,  almost  unmodified,  until  the  present  time.  Aga- 
tharchides^  describes  the  rude  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  Red, 
Sea,  and  subsisted  on  fish,  under  the  name  iohthyophcigi.  Along  both 
banks  of  the  Astaboras,  which  flows  on  one  side  of  Meroe,  dwrit 
another  nation,  who  lived  on  roots  of  reeds  growing  in  the  neighbour- 
ing swamps.  These  roots  they  cut  to  pieces  with  stones,  formed  them 
into  a  tenacious  mass,  and  dried  them  in  the  8un«  Close  to  them  were  the 
hylophagtj  who  lived  on  the  fruits  of  trees,  vegetables  growing  in  the 
valleys,  &c.  To  the  west  of  these  wei%  hunting  nations,  who  fed  on 
wild  animals,  which  they  killed  with  the  arrow.  There  were,  alsoj  other 
tribes,  who  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  elephant, and  ostrich, — elephants 

*  De  rHomme,  ii.  23,  Londres,  1775. 

•  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  &c.,  p.  22l,Lond.,  1819. 

»  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  Pt.  i.  Book  2,  Chap.  2,  Edinb.,  1773. 
4  De  RabroMare,  in  HcuUbn's  Geograph.  Minor.,  i.  37. 
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phagi  and  ttruthiaphagi.  Besides  these,  he  mentions  another  and  less 
populous  tribe,  who  fed  on  locusts,  which  came  in  swarms  from  the 
southern  and  unknown  districts.  The  mode  of  life,  with  the  tribes 
described  by  Agatharchides,  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years.  Although  cultivated  nations  are  situated  around 
them,  they  have  made  i^o  progress  themselves.  Hylophagi  are  still  to 
be  met  with.  The  Dobenahs,  the  most  powerful  tribe  amongst  the 
Shangallas,  still  live  on  the  elephant;  and,  farther  to  the  west,  dwells  a 
tribe,  which  subsists  in  the  summer  on  the  locust ;  and,  at  other  seasons, 
on  the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and  fish.^ 

In  the  ififancy  of  society,  as  in  his  own  infancy,  man  was  perhaps 
almost  wholly  carnivorous;  as  the  tribes  least  advanced  in  civilization 
are  at  the  present  day.  For  a  time,  he  may,  in  most  situations,  have 
confined  himself  to  the  vegetable  banquet  prepared  for  him  by  his  boun- 
teous Maker ;  but,  as^  population  increased,  the  means  of  subsistence 
would  become  too  sci^ttered  for  him,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  crowd 
together  a  number  of  nutritious  vegetables  into  a  small  space,  and  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  so  as  to  multiply  its  produce ;  but  this  would  imply 
the  existence  of  settled  habits  and  institutions  which  could  only  arise 
after  society  had  made  progress.  Probably,  much  before  this  period, 
it  would  have  been  discovered,  thlit  certain  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
and  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  some  of  the  insect  tribes,  could  minister 
to  his  wants,  and  form  agreeable  and  nutritious  articles  ^f  diet;  and 
thul^  would  arise  their  adoption  as  food.  On  the  coasts  of  the  ocean, 
animal  food  was  perhaps  employed  from  the  period  of  their  first  settle- 
ment; as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  l&rge  streams  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Asia, — the  cradle  of  mankind.  The  fish,  left  upon  the  land 
after  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  rivers,  or  thrown  on  the  sea- 
coast,  would  minister  to  their  necessities,  withoift  the  slightest  effort  on 
their  part;  and,  hence,  they  would  have  but  little  incentive  to  mental 
or  corporeal  exertion.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  abject  condition  of  the 
ichthyophagous  tribes  of  old;  and  of  their  comparatively  low  state  of 
civilization  at  the  present  day.^  Again: — savages,  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  live  by  the  chase  or  the  fishery;  and  must,  consequently,  be 
regarded  as  essentially  carnivorous.  It  would  not,  however,  be  justifi- 
able, i;o  regard  barbarism  as  the  natural  state  of  man ;  nor  is  it  clear 
what  the,  different  writers  on  this  point  of  anthropology  have  meant  by 
the  term.  The  Author  of  nature  has  invested  him  with  certain  prero- 
gatives, one  of  which  is  the  capability  of  rendering  the  organized  king- 
dom subservient  to  his  wishes  and  necessities;  and,  by  the  invention  of 
the  culinary  art,  of  converting  various  organized  bodies  into  wholesome 
and  agreeable  articles  of  diet,  which  thus  become  as  natural  to  him  as 
the  restriction  to  one  species  of  aliment  is  to  the  animal. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  exclusive  or  predominant  use  of  ani- 
mal or  of  vegetable  food  has  a  manifest  effect  upon  the  physical  and 
moral  powers.  Buffon  affirms,  that  if  man  were  obliged  to  ieibstain 
from  flesh  in  omr  climates,  be  could  not  exist,  nor  propagate  his  kind. 

•  Bruce,  Travelt,  3d  edit^  v.  83. 

*  The  Author,  in  Amer.  Med.  latelligencer,  i.  99,  Philad.,  183S. 
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Ocbers,  again,  have  depleted  a  state  of  id^l  innoeence,  in  the  infancy 
of  society,  when  he  lived,  as  they  conoeive,  entirely  on  vegetables; 

<*Hifl  food  the  fruits;  his  drink  the  crystal  well;" 

unsolicitous  for  the  future  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  subsistenoe 
spread  before  him ;  independent ;  and  always  at  peace  with  his  fellows, 
and  with  animals;  but  he  gradually  sacrificed  his  liberty  to  the  bonds 
of  society;  and  cruelty,  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  flesh  and  blood, 
were  the  first  fruits  of  a  depraved  nature.  Either  immediately  or 
remotely,  all  the  physical  and  moral  evil,  by  which  mankind  are 
afflicted,  arose  from  these  carnivorous  practices.  '^The  principal 
patrons  of  this  twaddle,  in  modern  times'* — says  Dr.  Fletcher — "to 
say  nothing  of  Pythagoras  and  the  ancients — have  been  Gassendi, 
Bousseau,  Wallis,  Lamb,  and  Newton;  the'  last  of  whom,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  infatuatioi^  asserts  that  real  men  have  never  yet  been 
seen,  nor  ever  ^11  be,  till  they  shall  be  content  to  subsist  entirely  oa 
herbs  and  fruits  and  distilled  water."^  In  point  of  fact,  we  find,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  countries,  in  which  mankind  are  accustomed  to  be 
omnivorous,  or  to  unite  animal  with  vegetable  diet,  are  those  most  dis- 
tinguished for  both  mental  and  corporeal  endowments.  The  tribes, 
which  feed  altogether  on  animal  food, — as  the  L^aplanders,  Samoiedes, 
Esquimaux,.  &c.,-:-are.  far  inferior,  in  both  these  respects,  to  1^ 
European,  or  Europeo-American ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  although 
not  to  the  like  ejd^ent,  of  the  various  tribes  in  whose  diet  animal  food 
predominates, — as  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  our  own  continent.  A 
similar  remark  is  applicable  to  those,  who  live  almost  exclusively  on 
vegetables,  as  the  Hindoos,  millions  of  whom  are  kept  in  subjection  by 
a  few  Europeans.' 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  refer  the  nutrient  properties 
of  all  articles  of  diet  to  a  j)articular  principle  of  a  constiAnt  character, 
which,  alone,  of  all  the  elemenUi,  is  entirely  capable  of  assimilation. 
Bailor^  conceived  this  to  be  jelly; — Dr.Cullenl  thought  it  to  be  oily, 
or  saccharine,  or  what  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two; — Becker, 
Stahl,  Fordyce,'  &e«,  ^to  be  m9cilage;  M.  Dumas,^  qiucus  ;  and  M. 
Halle,  a, hydro-car bonous  oxide  very  analogous  to  gummi-saccharine 
matter  V  It  is  probable,  .that. there  is  no  such  special  principle  as  the 
one  contended  for ;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle 
or  reparative  fluid,  which  is  separated  from  it,  the  food  is  resolved  into 
its  elements.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  necessarily  impelled,  when  we 
reflect,  that  chyle  can  be  formed  from  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. In  ^n  early  part  of  this  work,  occasion  was  taken  to  mention, 
that  all  organized  tissues,  animal  and  vegetable  ttre  reducible  into 
nearly  the  same  ultimate  elements, — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 

*  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  Part  ii.,  a.  p.  121,  Edinb.,  l336. 

•  Lawrence's  Lectures,  edit,  cit,  p.  216. 

*  Elementa  Physiologist,  Lib.  xix.,  Sect  3,  Berme,  1764. 

4  IbstitutioDs  of  Medicine}  Pan  i.,  Physioloey,  §211,  Edinb^  17^6. 

•  Treatise  on  the  Digestion  of  Food,  p.  84,  2d  e<Ht,  Lond.,  1791. 
«  Principes  de  Physiologie,  i.  187,  Paris,  1806^ 

7  Tiedeniann,  Physiologie  des  Menscb'en,  iiL  95,  Darmstadt,  1836. 
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nitrogen.  Great  ligkt  has  I)een  thrown  on  this  subject,  in  r^oent  pe- 
riods, by  the  labours  of  the  organic  chemist.  These  have  shown,  that 
the  chief  proximate  principles  of  animal  tissues,  and  those  that  have 
been  regarded  as  highly  nutritious  amongst  vegetables,  have  almost 
identically  the  same  composition ;  and  are  modifications  of  protein.^ 
The  following  tables  from  Liebig^  exhibit  the  striking  similarity  in  con- 
stitution, and  in  the  proportion  of  constituents,  of  different  animal  and 
vegetable  compounds  of  organization. 

jimmal  proximate  principksj  according  to  Mulder, 

Albumen.  Fibrin.  Caeeiti. 

54-96 

716 

15-80 

21-73 

0-36 


Carbon,  . 

54-84 

64-56 

Hydrogen, 

7-09 

6-90 

Nitrogen, ' 

15-83 

15-72 

Oxygen,  . 

21-23 

2213 

Sulphar,  . 

0-68 

0-33 

PfaosphoniSy     . 

033 

0-36 

lOO-OO  100-00    -  10000 

Vmtabk  proximate  prindpUB^  according  to  Schtrer  and  Jona, 

Albumen,  from  wheat.  Fibrin.  Casein  or  Legumin. 

Carbon,   ....         5501         .  .       54603  .         .       64- 138 

Hydrogen,       .         .         .  7-23         .    ,  .         7-302  .         .         7-156 

Nitrogen,         .         .         .         1592       , .  .       15-809  .         .'      15-672 
Oxygen,        O                                    ^ 

Sulphur,         S.         .         .        21-84         .  i      22-286  .         .       23034 
Phosphorua,  j 

100-00  100-000       .       .       100-000 

As  the  different  parts  of  organized  bodies  contain  a  considerable 
portion  of  nitrogen,  a  question  has  arisen  regarding  its  source ;  some 
believing,  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  food,  others  by  respiration. 

M.  Magendie*  instituted  experiments  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  non-nitrogenized  substances.  They  consisted 
in  feeding  animals,  for  the  necessary  time,  on  a  diet  whose  chemical 
composition  was  rigidly  determined^  He  fed  a  dog,  three  years  old 
and  in  good  condition,  on  pure  white,  sugar  and  distilled  water.  For 
seven  or  eight  days,  the  animal  appeai-ed  to  thrive  well,  was  lively,  and 
ate  and  drank  with  avidity.  In  the  second  week,  it  began  to  fall  off, 
although  its  appetite  continued  good,  and  it  ate  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
sugar  m  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  third  week,  it  became  ema- 
ciated, its  strength  diminished,  its  gaiety  was  gone,  and  its  appetite 
impaired.  An  ulcer  formed  on  each  eye,  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
which  subsequently  perforated  it,  and  allowed  the  humours  to  escape. 
The  emaciation,  as  well  as  loss  of  strength,  went  on  progressively  in- 
creasing; and,  although  the  animal  ate  daily  three  or  four  ounces  of - 
sugar,  the  debility  became  so  great,  that  it  could  neither  chew,  swallow, 
nor  execute  the  slightest  movement.  It  died  on  the  thirty-second  day 
of  the  experiment.     On  dissection,  the  fat  was  found  to  have  entirely 

*  See  page  47.    • 

»  Animal  Chemistiy,  Gregory's  and  -Webster's  ©dit^  pp.  100,  283,  and  301,  Cambridge, 
Mass^  1842. 

»  Precis  El^mentaire,  2de  4dit.  il  488,  Paris,  1325. 
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disappeared;  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  less  than  five-sixths  of  their 
ordinary  size;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  much  diminished,  and 
powerfully  contracted;  and  the  gall  and  urinary  bladders  filled  with 
fluids  not  proper  to  them.  These  were  examined  by  M.  Chevreul,  who 
found  them  to. possess  almost  all  the  characters  of  the  bile  and  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals.  The  urine,  in  place  of  being  acid,  as  it  is  in  the 
carnivora,  was  sensibly  alkaline,  and  presented  no  trace  of  uric  acid  or 
phosphates.  The  bile  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  picromel, 
like  that  of  the  ox  and  herbivora  in  general.  The  excrements  con- 
tained very  little  nitrogen,  which  they  usually  do  in  abundance. 

A  second  dog  was  subjected  to  the  like  regimen,  and  with>similu* 
results.  He  died  on  the  thirty-fourth  day  of  the  experiment.  A  third 
experiment,  having  eventuated  in  the  same  manner,  M.  Magendie  con- 
cluded that  sugar  alone  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  dog.  In  all 
these  cases,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurred,  but  not  exactly  at  the 
same  period  of  the  experimeQt.  He  next  endeavoured  to  discover, 
whether  these  effects  might  not  be  peculiar  to  sugar;  or  whether  non- 
nitrogenized  substances,  generally  considered  nutritions,  might  not  act 
in  the  same  manner.  He  took  two  young  and  Vigorous  dogs,  and  fed 
them  on  olive  oil  and  distilled  water.  .  For  fifteen  daya  they  were  ap- 
parently well ;  but,  after  this,  the  same  train  of  phenomena  supervened 
as  in  the  other  cases,  except  that  there  was  no  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 
They  died  about  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  experiment.  Similar  ex- 
periments were  made  with  gum  Arabic,  and  with  butter — one  of  the 
animal  substances  that  do  not  contain  nitrogen.  The  results  were 
identical. 

Although  the  character  of  the  excrements  passed  by  the  different 
animals  indicated  that  the  substances  were  well  digested,  M.  Magendie 
was  desirous  of  establishing  this  in  a  positive  manner.  Accordingly, 
after  having  fed  animals  for  several  days  on  oil,  gum,  or  sugar,  he 
opened  them,  and  found  that  each  of  these  substances  was  reduced  to 
a  particular  kind  of  chyme  in  the  stomach ;  and  that  all  afforded  an 
abundant  supply  of  chyle ; — that  fi-om  oil  being  of  a  manifest  milky 
appearance,  and  that  from  gum  or  sugar  transparent, , opaline,  and 
more  aqueous  than  the  chyle  from  oil;  facts  which ^ prove,  that  if  the 
various  substances  did  not  nourish  the  animals,  the  circumstance  could 
not  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  been  digested.  These  results,  M. 
Magendie  thought,  render  it  likely,  that  the  nitrogen,  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  animal  economy,  is  originally  obtained  from  the  food.  This, 
however,  is  doubtful.  We  have  no  proof,  that  the  animals  died  simply 
from  privation  of  nitrogen.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  it  had  little 
or  no  agency  in  the  matter,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  sufiicient  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  procured  from  the  air  in  respiration,  as 
well  as  from  that  contained  between  the  particles  of  the  sugar,  where 
this  substance  was  administered.  It  must  be  recollected,  moreover, 
that  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  were  dogs; — animals  which,  in 
their  natural  state,  are  carnivorous,  and,  in  a  domestic  state,  omni- 
vorous ;  and  that  they  were  restricted  to  a  diet  foreign  to  their  nature, 
and  one  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed.  Ought  we,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  surprised,  that  they  should  sicken^  and  fall  off? 
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In  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  his  PrScis  ElSmeiUaire  de  Physiologiej  M.  Magendie 
found  that  his  deductions  were  not,  perhaps,  as  absolute  or  demonstra- 
tiye  as  he  had  at  first  imagined;  and  additional  experiments  induced 
him  to  conclude, — as  Dr.  Bostock^  afterwards  did,  without  being  aware, 
apparently,  of  his  obseryation, — "that  variety  and  multiplicity  of 
articles  of  food  c6nstitute  an  important  hygienic  rule."  "  This,"  M. 
Magendie^  adds,  "is  indicated  to  us  by  our  instinct,  as  well  as  by  the 
changes  that  wait  upon  the  seasons,  as  regards  the  nature  and  kind  of 
alimentary  substances."  The  additional  facts,  detailed  by  M.  Magendi^, 
are  the  following: — A  dog,  fed  at  discretion  on  pure  wheaten  bread, 
and  drinking  common  water,  does  not  live  beyond  fifty  days;  whilst 
another,  fed  exclusively  on  military  bread — -pain  de  munition — seems 
to  suffer  in  no  respect.  Rabbits  or  Guinea-pigs,  fed  on  a  single  sub- 
stance, as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  cabbage,  carrots,  &o.,  commonly  die, 
with  every  mark  of  inanition,  in  a  fortnight;  and,  at  times,  much 
earlier.  When  the  same  substances  are  given  together,  or  in  succes- 
sion, at  short  intervals,, the  animals  continue  in  good  keeping.  An 
ass,  fed  on  rice,  lived  only  fifteen  days,  refusing  his  food  for  the  last 
few  days;  whilst  a  cock  was  fed  upon  boiled  rice  for  several  months 
without  his  health  suffering.  Dogs,  fed  exclusively  on  cheese,  and 
others  on  hard  eggs,  lived  for  a  long  time;  but  they  were  feeble  and 
lean,  losing  their  hair^  and  their  whole  appearance  indicated  imperfect 
nutrition.  The  substance,  Tfhich,  when  given  alone,  appeared  to  sjip- 
port  the  rodentia^  for  the  greatest  length  of  tiine,  was  muscular  fiesh. 

Lastly,  M.  Magendie  found*  that  if  an  animal  had  subsisted  for  a  cer- 
tain time  on  a  substance,  which,  takeii  alone,  is  incapable  of  nourishing 
it,— on  white  bread,  for  instance,  for  forty  days, — it  is  useleds,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  to  vary  his  nourishment,  and  restore  him  to  his  ac- 
customed regimen.  He  will  feed  greedily  on  the  new  food  presented 
to  him;  but  continues  to  fall  off;  and  dies  at  the  same  period  as  he 
would  probably  have  done,  if  maintained  on  his  exclusive  regimen. 
That  these  effects  are  not,  owing  to  privation  of  nitrogen,  the  same  ob- 
server^ has  since  been  amply  satisfied.  As  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nutritive  properties  of  gelatin,  he  reported 
that  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin — all  of  which  are  highly  nitrogenized 
— when  taken  separately,  nourish  animals  for  a  limited  period  only, 
and  imperfectly.  They  generally  soon  excite  so  insurmountable  a  dis- 
gust that  the  animals  would  rather  die  than  partake  of  them.  These 
experiments  led  to  the  too  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  gelatinous  tissues 
are  incapable  of  conversion  into  blood.  "The  gelatinous  substance," 
says  Liebig,^  "is  not  a  compound  of  protein;  it  has  no  sulphur,  no 

»  Physiology,  3d  edit,  p.  661,  Lond ,  1836.  «  Op.  citat.,  ii.  494. 

'  The  rodentia  are  gnawing  animals,  having  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  with  which 
tfaey  divide  hard  substances.  They  are  the  rongeun  of  the  French  naturalists.  The 
squirrel,  mouse,  rat,  Guinea-pig,  hare,  rabbit,  beaver^  kangaroo,  porcupine,  kc^  belong  to 
this  division. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  Aoiit,  1841.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  Amsterdam  Com- 
mission, in  Het  Instituut,  No.  ii.  1843,  p]S.  97-114,  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  April,  1845,  p.  563. 

^  Animal  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Webster,  p.  124,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1842. 
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phosphorus,  and  contains  more  nitrogen  or  less  carbon  than  protein « 
The  compounds  of  protein,  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  energy  of 
the  organs  that  form  the  blood,  assume  a  new  form,  but  are  not  altered 
in  composition ;  whilst  these  organs,  as  far  as  our  experience  reaches, 
do  not  possess  the  power  of  producing  compounds  of  protein,  by  virtue 
of  any  influence,  from  substances  that  contain  no  protein*  Animals, 
which  were  fed  exclusively  on  gelatin,  the  most  highly  nitrogenized  ele- 
ment of  the  food  of  carnivora,  died  with  symptoms  pf  starvation."  ^^In 
short,''  he  adds,  ^^gelatinous  tissues  are  incapable  of  conversion  into 
blood."  Such  too,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Professor  B^rard.*  Yet 
it  has  been  shown  above,  that  fibrin  and  albumen — both  compounds  of 
protein — when  exhibited  singly  to  animals,  nourished  them  as  imper- 
fectly as  gelatin ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  mainly 
on  chemical  considerations  that  the  value  of  gelatin  as  a  nutriment 
has  been  much  underrated.  '^  Such  persons.  Only,"  says  Professor 
Mulder,'  ^^as  are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  (making  their  experi- 
ments with  «logs — animals  which,  according  to  the  account  of  the  gela- 
tin committee,  prefer  to  starve  in  the^  midst  of  gelatin,  rather  than 
touch  it),  such  persons  only  ae  deny  the  results  of  innumerable  ob- 
servations, will  refuse  to  gelatin  its  place  among  useful  nutritive  sub- 
stances." And  he  adds:  ^^I  have  thought  it  necessary,  before  closing 
this  short  account  of  gelatin,  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  experiments 
by  which  pure  gelatin  is  rejected  as  food: — namely,  that  these  experi- 
ments have,  taught  me  nothing  but  how  experiments  ought  net  to  be 
made."  It  is  somewhat  singular,  too,  that  most  of  those  who  deny 
much  nutrient  property  to  gelatin  are  of  opinion,  that  the  nutritious 
properties  of  different  articles  of  vegetable  food  may  be  generally  esti- 
mated by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain,  and  on  this  principle 
tables  have  been  formed  by  several  experienced  chemists, — by  Boussin- 
gault,  Schlossberger,  Kemp,*  and  Professor  Horsford,*  ©f  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  latter  gentleman,  especially,  has  furnished  us 
with  the  results  of  elaborate  investigations  into  the  nature  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetable  food,  based  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen.  The 
tables  of  Boussingault  and  Horsford  are  considered  by  Professor  Fre- 
richs,*  of  value;  whilst  those  of  S<jhlo8sberger  and  Kemp  are  declared 
to  be  practically  usele»i,  because  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  fresh  condition;  and  for  the  strange  reason,  *Uhat  the 
nitrogen  found  in  most  of  the  substances  analyzed  that  contain  gelatin 
is  no  measure  of  the  quantity  of  the  hsematdgenetics  or  blood-forming 
constituents  r* 

Independently  of  showing  the  necessity  of  variety  of  food  for  animal 
sustenance,  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  exhibit  some  singular 
anomalies ;  and  sufficiently  demonstrate,  tnat  we  have  yet  much  to  learn 

'  Archives  G^n^rales  de  MMedne,  F^vrier,  1850,  p.  247. 

*  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  by  G.  J.  Mnkltr,  kc^  p.  32S, 
Edinb.  and  Lond^  1849. 

*  Annal.  der  Cheniie  und  Pharmacie,  R  Ivi.  s.  78-94 ;  see  also,  Philosopbioal  Magazine 
for  Nov.,  1845. 

«  Philosopbioal  Magazine,  fat  Nov.,  1846,  p.  365. 

>  Art  Verdauonff,  in  Wagner's  Handw5rterbuch  dei  Pbysiologie,  19te  Lieferang,  s.  732, 
Braunschweig,  1848. 
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on  the  subject.  A  great  deal,  doilbtless,  depends  on  tbe  habits  of  the 
particular  animal  or  individnal;  and  on  the  morbid  effects  excited  by 
completely  changing  the  function  of  assimilation.  It  has  been  long 
known,  that  if  a  man,  previously  habituated  to  both  animal  and  vege- 
table diet,  be  restricted  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other,  he  will  fall  oiT, 
and  become  scorbutic;  and  yet,  that  he  is  capable  of  subsisting  on 
either  one  or  the  other  exclusively,  provided  the  restriction  has  been 
enforced  from  early  infancy,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  refer- 
ence made  to  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  tribes  existing  in  different 
regions  of  our  globe.  The  importance  of  variety  of  diet  is  ilhistrated 
by  the  experunents  made  by  Dr.  Stark,^  upon  his  own  digestive  powers, 
and  to  which  he  ultimately  became  a  martyr.  His  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  relative  effect  of  various  simple  substances,  when  used  exclu- 
sively for  a  long  space  of  time  as  articles  of  food.  The  system,  he 
found,  was  in  all  oases  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  aliment,  that  was  capable,  of  itself,  of  sustaining  the 
vigour  of  the  body  for  any  considerable  period.  By  this  kind  of  regi- 
men Dr.  Stark  is  said  to  have  so  completely  ruined  his  own  health,  as 
to  bring  on  premature  death. 

In  accordance  with  his  views^  that  nitrogenized  food  is  alone  capable 
of  forming  organized  tissue;  and  thfit  the  non-nitrogenized  food  is  in- 
servient  to  respiration  only,  Liebig  thus  classifies  aliments: —   , 

iRtngemzed  Food  or  Pleutie  EiemenU  of  Non-mtrogenized  Food  or  Ekmeros  of  Re^U 

JNulrition,  ration. 

Vegetable  Fibrin,  Fat,  Pectin, 

"         Albumen,  Starch,  Bassorin, 

"     •    Casein,  .       Gum,  Wine, 

Flesh,  Cane  Sugar,  Beer, 

Blood.  Grape  Sugar,  Spirits. 

Sugar  of  Milk, 

These  views,  however,  demand  further  proof.  They  are  not  confirmed 
by  what  is  observed  in  chylification.  In  the  small  chyliferous  vessels, 
more  fat,  which  is  a  non-nitrogenized  substance,  is  found  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  adipose  matter  in  the  food;  and  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  amylaceous  and  saccharine  matters  in  the  food  to  oil  during 
the  digestive  function  a  striking  example  has  been  published  by  M. 
Koss.'  A  workman  was  killed  on  a  railroad  after  having  eaten  a 
full  meal  of  bread  and  grapes  only.  On  examining  his  body,  the  pro- 
cess of  chymification  wa^, found,  to  have  been  in  full  activity;  and  in 
those  portions  of  the  small  intestine,  which  the  chyme  had  reached^ 
the  mucous  membrane  was  dotted  with  white  points,  which,  on  closer 
examination,  were  found  to  be  owing  to  drops  of  oil  in  the  epithelial 
cells  surrounding  the  extremities  of  the  villi.  As  the  chyle  proceeds 
along  the  lacteals,  the  proportion  of  fat  beeomes  less  and  less,  whilst 
that  of  the  nitrogenized  matters  increases;  hende  nitrogen  must 
have  been  obtained,,  and  a  conversion  have  taken  place  of  non-nitro- 
genized into  nitrogenized  matters.  (See  Physioloot  of  Ghtlosis.)  On 
the  other  hand  it  nas  been  shown,  that  the  followers  of  Liebig  maintain, 

*  The  Works  ofuhe  late  Wm.  Stark,  M.D^  &c,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth.,  Lond,  1787. 

*  Cited  in  London  Med  Gazette,  Oct.,  1846. 
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that  gelatin  is  not  convertible  into  a  proteinaceoms  substance;  and  hence 
it  is  not  classed  by  them  amongst  the  elements  of  nutrition ;  yet  it  con- 
tains an  unusual  amount  of  nitrogen.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  all 
nitrogenized  food,  according  to  the  above  classification  of  Liebig,  is 
reduced  in  the  stomach  to  the  form  of  albumen;  which  is  said  to  resemble 
the  gum  of  plants  in  being  the  raw  material,  as  it  were,  out  of  which 
the  various  fabrics  of  the  body  are  constructed.  Yet  this  is  not  demon*^ 
strated;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conversion  into  albumen  takes  place 
more  especially  in  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

The  alimentary  substances,  employed  by  man,  have  generally  beeu 
classed  either  according  to  the  ultimate  chemical  elements  entering  into 
their  composition;  or  to  the  chief  proximate  principle  or  compound  of 
organization.  In  the  former  case,  they  have  been  grouped  into:— ^1^ 
those  that  contain  joitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; — 2,  those 
that  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and  8,  those  that  contain 
neither  nitrogen  nor  carbon.  The  first  class  will  comprise  most  animal 
and  many  vegetable  substances;  the  second,  vegetable  substances  diiefly ; 
whilst  water  is  perhaps  the  only  alimentary  matter  t^iat  belongs  to  the 
third. 

The  division  proposed  by  M.  Magendie,^  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Paris,' 
is  according  to  the  proximate  principles,  which  predominate  in  the  ali- 
ment. 

1.  JmylartoM  oKnmUs;  wheat,  barley,  oat8»  rice,  ije,  Indian  com,  potato,  sago^  salep,  peas, 
haricots,  lentils,  &o. 

2.  MucUaginou*  aUnmUs;  carrot,  salsify,  beet,  turnip,  asparagus,  cabbage,  lettace,  artichoke^ 
melon,  &c 

3.  Saccharine  aHments;  the  different  kind»of  sugar,  figs,  dates,  raisins,  &c 

4.  jScidubma  ahmenU  ;  the  orange,  currant,  cherry,  peach,  raspberry,  strawberry,  malberry^ 
grapes,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  iocnatos,  &c.  ^ 

5.  Oily  and  fatty ;  cocoa,  olives,  sweet  almonds,  hazelnuts,  walnuts,  animal  fiits,  oils,  bat- 
ter, &c. 

6.  Cateout  aUmtnU;  the  different  species  of  milk,  cheese,  &o. 

7.  Gelatinout  ahmenU ;  the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  skin,  areolar  tissue,  the  flesh  6t  very 
young  animals,  &c. 

8.  jSUmmimout  aiimints  ;  the  brain,  nerves,  eggs.  Sec 

9.  Fibrinoui  aHmenti  ;  comprehending  the  flesh  and  blood  of  different  animals. 

To  these  proximate  principles  gluten  may  be  added,  which  has  been 
termed  the  most  animalized  of  vegetable  principles.  According  to  Dr. 
Prout,^  it  is  separable  into  two  portions,  analogous  to  gelatin  and  albu- 
men. It  is  very  generally  met  with,  although  only  in  small  proportion, 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; — in  all  the  farinaceous  seeds,  in  the  leaves 
of  cabbage,  cress,  &c. ;  in  certain  fruits,  flowers,  and  roots,  and  in  the 
green  fecula  of  vegetables  in  general ;  but  it  is  especially  abundant  in 
wheat,  and  imparts  to  wheaten  flour  the  property  of  fermenting  and 
making  bread.  Of  the  nutritious  propertied  of  gluten,  distinct  from 
other  principles,  we  know  nothing  precise :  the  superior  nutritious 
powers  of  wheaten  flour  over  those  of  all  other  farinaceous  substances 

1  Pr^is,  &o^  ii.  34. 

<  A  Treatise  on  Diet,  3d  edit,  p.  182,  Lond.,  1887;  and  art  Dietetics,  in  Cyclopcedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  Araer.  edit.,  Pbilad.,  1845. 

*  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  (Bridgewater  Treatise,)  Amer. 
edit,  p.  558,  PhUad.,  1834. 
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snfficientlj  attest^  that,  in  combination  with  starch,  it  is  highly  nutri- 
tive. 

Dr.  Prout*  arranges  alimentary  principles  in  four  great  divisions — 
the  aqtieoii$y  %acchar%ne^  oleaginou%^  and  albuminous.  This  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  for  a  classification  by  Dr.  Pereira,'  who  admits 
twelve  divisions : — ^the  aqueous^  mucilaginous  or  gummy ^  saccharine^ 
(mfflaeeouSy  ligneotuhy  peetinaceous,  addulovSy  alcoholic,  oily  or  fattyy 
proteinaceouSy  gelatinous^  and  saline.  By  the  combination  of  these 
aUmentary  principles  and  simple  aliments,  our  ordinary  articles  of  food 
or  compound  aliments  are  formed.  In  this  classification,  the  protein- 
aceous  and  gelatinous  aliments  are  separated.  The  following  simple 
arrangement  is,  perhaps,  as  little  liable  to  objection  as  any : — 

{Fibrinous  (Glutinous?) 
Albuminous. 
Ga«einou8. 
Gelatinous. 
C  Amylaceous. 
II.  Non^nitrogenSzed  alintenU.  <  Saocbarine. 

^  Oleaginous. 

The  second  division  might  be  still  farther  simplified;  for  amyla- 
ceous aliments  are  convertible  into  sugar  during  the  digestive  process; 
and  of  both — as  has  been  seen, — oleaginous  matter  may  be  formed. 

Water  forms  the  basis  of  all  drinks;  but  it  frequently  contains  in 
addition  other  substances.  These  have  been  classed  as  follows: — 1. 
Water,  of  different  kinds.  2.  Vegetable  and  animal  juices  and  infu- 
sions j  as  lemon-juice,  orange-juice,  whey,  tea,  <3offee,  &c.  3.  Fermented 
liquorSy  as  wines,  beer,  cider,  perry,  &c. ;  and  4.  Alcoholic  liquors,  as 
brandy,  alcohol,  kirsch-wasser,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  arrack,  &q.  &c.  Dr. 
Pereira^  has  proposed  the  following  more  complete  classification  : — 1. 
Mucilaginous,  fftrinaceoits  or  saccharine  drinks.  2.  Aromatic  or  astrin- 
gent drinks.  3.  Acidulous  drinks.  4.  Animal  broths,  or  drinks  con- 
taining gelatin  and  osmazome.  5.  EmuUive  or  milky  drinks ;  and  6. 
Alcoholic  and  other  intoxicating  drinks.  Water — as  has  been  seen — 
is  considered  by  him  amongst  the  alimentary  principles. 

An  inquiry  into  the  different  properties  of  these  various  liquids  does 
not  belong  to  the  physiologist.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
arguments  regarding  the  natural  have  been  extended  to  this  variety  of 
aliments ;  and  it  has  been  contended,  that  water  is  '^  the  most  natural 
drink  ;"  and  that  all  others,  which  are  the  products  of  art,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  remarks,  already  made  on  this  subject,  are  sufiicient. 
Water  was,  doubtless,  at  one  period,  the  only  beverage  of  man,  as 
nakedness,  the  use  of  raw  aliment,  and  the  most  profound  ignorance 
of  the  universe,  were  his  original  condition ;  but  no  one  will  be  presump- 
tuous enough  to  declare,  that  he  ought  to  continue  naked,  ab^re  cook- 
ery, and  be  plunged  into  his  primitive  darkness,  on  the  plea  that  all  these 

*  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  Amer.  edit.,  from  the 
4th  revised  London  edit.,ii.  354,  Philad.,  1843. 
»  A  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,  Amer.  edit,  hj  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  p.  38,  New  York,  1843. 
»  Op.ck.,  p.  189. 
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changes  are  so  many  artificial  sophistications.^  Water  is,  unqnestioiia- 
blj,  sufficient  for  all  his  wants ;  but  the  moderate  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  even  if  habitual,  except  in  particular  constitutions,  is  deYoid, 
we  think,  of  every  noxious  result*  They  are  grateful;  and  many  of 
them  are  even  directly  nutritious  from  the  undecomposed  sugar  and 
mucilage  which  they  contain.  For  this  reason  beer  has  been  termed, 
not  inaptly,  "  liquid  bread."*  With  regs^rd  to  distilled  spirits,  no  evil 
would  result  from  their  total  rejection  from  the  table/  Although  they 
may,  by  their  action  on  the  digestive  organs,  be  indirect  means  of  nutri- 
tion, they  contain  no  alimentary  principle.  They  i^e  received  into  the 
vessels  of  the  stomach  by  imbibition ;  and  always  produce  undue  stimu- 
lation, when  taken  to  any  amount.  This  maybe  productive  of  little  or 
no  mischief,  provided  they  be  only  used  occasionally ;  but,  if  taken 
habitually,  serious  visceral  disorder  may  sooner  or  later  ensue. 

Lastly. — There  are  certain  substances  called  condiments  employed 
in  diet,  not  simply  because  they  are  nutritiye, — for  many  of  them  pos- 
sess no  such  properties, — but  because,  when  taken  with  food  capable  of 
nourishing,  they  promote  its  digestion,  correct  some  injurious  property, 
or  add  to  its  sapidity.  Dr.  Paris  has  divided  these  into  saline^  9picy  or 
aromaticy  and  oily.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  certain  articles 
are  called,  at  timeg,  aliments;  at  others,  condiments^  according  as  they 
constitute  the  basis  or  the  accessory  to  any  dish  ; — such  are  cream,  but- 
ter, mushrooms,  olives,  &c.  The  advantage  of  condiments  in  animal 
digestion  is  exemplified  by  many  cases.  The  bitter  principle,  which 
exists  in  grasses  and  other  plants,  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  diges- 
tion of  the  herbivora, — acting  as  a  natural  stimulant;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  tattle  do  not  thrive  upon  grasses  which  are  destitute  of  it. 
Of  the  value  of  salt  to  the  digestive  function  of  his  cattle,  the  agricul- 
turist has  ample  experience  ;  and  the  salt  licks  of  our  country  show  how 
grateful  this  natural  stimulant  is  to  the  beasts  of  the  forests.  Charcoal, 
administered  with  fat, — as  is  done,  in  rural  economy  for  fattening  poul- 
try, in  many  parts  of  England,-rexhibits  the  advantage  of  administer- 
ing a  condiment ;  the  charcoal  of  itself  contains  no  nourishment,  but  it 
puts  the  digestive  function  ip  a  condition  for  separating  more  nutritious 
matter  from  the  food  taken  in,  than  it  could  otherwise  do.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  the  plan, — adopted  for  the  same  purpose  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Great  Britain, — of  cramming  the  animal  with  walnuts, 
coarsely  bruised,  with  the  shell.  This  is  asserted,  by  many  rural  econo- 
mists, to  be  the  most  effectual  plan  for  fattening  poultry  speedily;  the 
coarse  shell,  in  passing  along  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines; 
seems  to  stimulate  it  to  augmented  action,  and  a  more  bountiful  separa- 
tion of  nutritious  matter  is  the  consequence.  The  aromatic  condiments 
act  in  a  sunilar  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  required  for  human  sustenance, 
nothing  definite  can  be  laid  down.  It  must  differ  according  to  habit, 
constitution,  way  of  life,  age,  sex,  &c.  The  diet  scale  of  the  British 
navy  affords  a  good  average  for  the  adult  male  in  busy  life,  who  requires 

'  See  an  article  by  the  author  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  ii  422,  Riilad.,  1827; 
and  Fletcher,  op.  citat,  p.  121. 

2  Kitchener,  Invalid's  Oracle,  Amer.  edit,  p.  136,  New  York,  1831. 
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more  aliment  thaa  those  in  less  active  employment.  It  consists  of  from 
SI  to  35^  ounces  of  dry  nutritious  matter  daily;  of  which  26  ounces 
are  vegetable  and  the  rest  animal, — 9^  ounces  of  salt  meat,  or  4^  ounces 
of  fresh,  being  the  proportion  of  the  latter.  This  is  found  to  be  an 
ample  idlowanoe.  In  prisons  a  reduction  must  be  made.  In  a  convict 
ship,  which  took  out  433  prisoners  to  New  Holland,  in  1802,  the  mor- 
tality was  trifling,  and  the  general  health  good,  although  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  only  16  ounces  of  vegetable  food,  and  7^  ounces  of  animiJ 
food  per  day.  Whenever  the  allowance  is  more  restricted,  or  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  not  permitted,  the  health  suffers, 
and  signs  of  scorbutus  appear; — a  result  occasionally  witnessed  in  our 
public  eleemosynary  institutions,  when  under  the  care  of  ignorant  and 
too  econonucal  superintendents.  It  would  seem,  from  the  experiments 
of  M.  Chossat,^  that  under  such  circumstances  an  incapability  is  induced 
of  digesting  even  the  inadequate  amount  supplied. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  food  upon  which  life  is  known  to  have  been 
actively  supported  was  in  the  case  of  Cornaro,  who  affirms  that  he  took 
no  more  than  12  ounces  a  day^  and  that  chiefly  vegetable,  for  a  period 
of  sixty-eight  years.  Of  the  amount  that  can  be  ^aten  by  the  glutton, 
v^e  have  surprising  instances  on  record, — the  stomach  acquiring,  at 
times,  an  enormous  capacity.  Captain  Parry  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
Esquimaux,  who  was  permitted  to  devour  as  much  as  he  chose.  •  It 
amounted,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  thirty-five  pounds  of  various 
kinds  of  aliment,  including  tallow  candles;  and  a  case  has  been  pub- 
lished of  a  Hindoo,  who  could  eat  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  food  of  man  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  mode,  in  which  the  various  digestive  processes  are  accomplished. 
The  more  intimate  consideration  of  alimentary  substances,  with  their 
comparative  digestibility,  &c.,  will  be  found  in.  another  work  of  the 
author,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.* 

3.   PHTSIOLOGr  OP  DIGESTION. 

The  detail  entered  into  regarding  the  various  organs  concerned  in 
digestion  will  have  led  to  the  anticipation,  that  the  history  of  the  func- 
tion must  be  multiple  and  complex.  The  food  is  not,  in  the  case  of  the 
animal^-as  it  is  in  that  of  the  vegetable — placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  being- to  be  nourished;  an  act  of  volition  is,  consequently,  neces- 
sary to  procure  and  to  convey  it  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  digestive 
tube.  This  act  of  volition  is  excited  by  an  internal  sensation — that  of 
hunger — which  indicates  the  necessity  for  taking  fresh  nourishment  into 
the  system.  The  appetite  and  hunger,  with  the  prehension  or  reception 
of  food,  must  therefore  be  regarded  part  of  the  digestive  operations. 
These  may  be  enumerated  and  investigated  in  the  following  order: — 
Ist.  Hung&Ty  or  the  sensation  that  excites  us  to  take  food.  2dly.  Pre- 
TiCTMion  of  foody  the  voluntary  muscular  action,  that  introduces  it  into 
the  mouth.     Sdly.  Oral  or  buccal  digestion^  comprising  the  changes 

*"  Referred  to  at  page  4^58. 

s  Human  Health,  p.  170,  Philad^  1844.  For  different  dietaries,  &cr.,  see  Pereira,  Treatise 
CO  Fbod  and  Diet,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  p.  222,  New  York»  1843;  and  Art  Diet 
Scale,  in  the  author's  Med.  Dictionary,  7th  edit.,  Philad.,  1848. 
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TfTOught  on  the  food  in  the  month.  4tbl7.  Deglutitum^  or  the  part 
taken  by  the  pharynx  and  o^ophagos  in  digestion.  5thly.  Chymifica- 
tion,  or  the  action  of  the  stomach  on  the  food.  6thly.  The  (ietian  of 
the  small  intestine.  Tthly.  The  action  of  the  large  intestine.  And, 
8thly.  Defecation  or  the  expulsion  of  the  fseces.  All  these  precedes  are 
not  equally  concerned  in  the  formation  of  chyle.  It  is  separated  in  the 
small  intestine:  the  first  six,  therefore,  belong  to  it; — the  remainder 
relate  only  to  the  excromentitious  part  of  the  food.  The  digestion  of 
solid  food  requires  all  the  eight  processes:  that  of  liquids  is  more  simple; 
comprising  only  thirst,  prehension,  deglutition,  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  of  the  small  intestine.  Fluid  rarely  reaches  the  large  intestine. 
In  inquiring  into  this  important  and  interesting  funbtion,  we  shall  first 
attend  to  the  digestion  of  solids,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  liquids. 

4.  DIGSSTION  OF  SOLID  FOOD. 

a.  Hunger. 

Hunger  is  an  internal  sensation,  the  seat  of  which  is  invariably  refer- 
red to  the  stomach.  Like  every  internal  sensation,  it  proceeds  frotn 
changes  in  the  very  texture  of  the  organ.  It  is  not  produced  by  any 
external  cause;  and  to  it  are  applicable  all  those  observations,  that  were 
made  on  internal  sensations  in  general.  In  its  slightest  condition,  it  is 
merely  an  appetitCy  {opshi'9  Grerm.  Esslust;)  but  if  this  be  not  heeded, 
the  painful  sensation  of  hunger  {FameSy  xt^oj),  supervenes,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  acute' and  lacerating  unless  food  is  taken.  If 
this  be  the  case,  however,  the  uneasifiess  gradually  abates ;  and  if  suffi- 
cient be  eaten,  a  feeling  of  satiety  is  prodjiiced.  The  sensation  usually 
occurs,  in  the  healthy  state,  after  the  stomach  has  been  for  some  time 
empty,  having  finished  the  digestion  of  substances  taken  in  at  the  previous 
meal.  Habit  has  a  great  efi^ct  in  regulating  this"  recurrence ;  the  appe- 
tite always  appearing  about  the  time  at  which  the  stomach  has  been 
accustomed  to  receive  food.  This  artificial  desire  may  be  checked,  by 
various  causes; — by  the  exciting  or  depressing  passions,  the  sight  of  a 
disgusting  object,  or  any  thing  tnat  occasions  intense  mental  emotion; 
or  it  may  be  appeased  by  filling  the  stomach  with  substancjes  that  con- 
tain no  nutritious  properties.  As,  however,  the  feeling  of  true  hunger 
arises  from  the  want^  of  the  system,  the  natural  and  instinctive  sensa- 
tion soon  appears,  and  cannot  be  long  postponed  by  any  of  these  means. 
Hence,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  appetite  and 
hunger;  applying  the  former  term  to  the  artificial,  the  latter  to  the 
natural,  desire.  In  these  respects,  there  is  certainly  a  wide  distinction 
between  them,  as  well  as  in  the  capriciousness,  which  occasionally  cha- 
racterizes the  former,  and  gives  rise  to  singular  and  fantastic  preferences. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  varies  in  intensity  according  to  different 
circumstances.  It  is  more  powerful  in  the  child  and  youth  than  in  one 
who  has  attained  his  full  height.  In  the  period  of  second  childhood,  it 
is  urgent, — ^^probably  owing  to  the  diminished  power  of  assimilation 
requiring  that  more  aliment  should  be  received  into  the  stomach.  In 
disease,  the  sensation  is  generally  suppressed,  and  its  place  often  sup* 
plied  by  loathing  or  disgust  for  food:  at  times,  again,  its  mtensity  makes 
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it  a  trne  disease,  as  in  bulimia,  and  pica;  in  the  latter  of  which,  the 
appetite  is,  at  times,  irresistibly  directed  to  substances,  which  the  per- 
son never  before  relished,  or  are  not  edible, — as  chalk,  earth,  slate- 
pencil,  &c.  The  appetite  is  also  modified  by  exercise  or  inactivity,  and 
other  circumstances  extrinsic  and  intrinsic, — regular  exercise,  and  the 
exhilarating  passions;  a  cold  and  dry  atmosphere,  &c.,  augmenting  it, 
whilst  it  is  blunted  by  opposite  circumstances.  Long  continued  exer- 
tion, with  ^  Bcaiity  supply  of  nourishment,  if  not  continued  so  long  as 
to  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  produces,  occasionally,  in  adults,  a 
voracious  appetite  and  rapid  digestion.  Mr.  Hunter  has  quoted,  in 
illustration  of  this  point,  the  following  extract  from  Admiral  Byron's 
narrative.  After, describing  the  privations  he  had  suffered  when  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  South  America,  the  Admiral  incidentally  refers 
to  their  effect  upon  his  appetite.  "The  governor  ordered  a  table  to  be- 
spread for  us  with  oold  ham  and  fowls,  which  only  we  three  sat  down 
to,  and  in  a  short  time  despatched  more  than  ten  men  with  common 
appetites  would  have  done.  It  is  amazing,  that  our  eating  to  that  excess 
we  bad  done  from  the  time  we  first  came  among  these  kind  Indians  had 
not  killed,  us,  as  we  were^  never  satisfied,  and  used  to  take  all  opportu- 
nities for  some  months  after,  of  filling  our  pockets,  when  we  were  not 
seen,  that  wa  might  get  up  two  or  three  times  in  the  night,  to  cram 
ourselves."* 

Authors  have  distinguished  the  local  from  the  general  phenomena 
of' hunger;  but  many  of  their  assertions  on  these  points  appear  ima- 
ginative* We  are  told  by  M.  Adelon*  and  others,*  that  the  stomach 
becomes  contracted,  and  that  this  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of 
its  muscular  coat  alone; — the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  becoming 
wrinkled,  and  the  peritoneal  coat,  externally,  permitting  the  organ  to 
retire  between  its  laminae.  Such,  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin^  assert, 
is  the  result  of  their  observations.  M.  Magendie,'  however,  afSrms, 
that  after  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  even  sixty  hours  complete  absti-* 
nence,  he  ha^  never  witnessed  this  contraction  of  the  organ.  It  had 
always  considerable  ^dimension,  especially  in  its  splenic  portion;  and 
not  until  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  did  it  appear  to  him  to  close 
upon  itself,  dimyiish  greatly  in  capiicity,  and  slightly  change  its  posi- 
tion; and  these  effects  were  not  observed  unless  the  fasting  was  rigor- 
ously maintained. 

At  the  time  that  the  stomach  changes  its  shape  and  situation,  the 
duodenum  is  said  to  be  drawn  slightly  towards  it;  its  parietes  appear 
thicker, — and  the  mucous  follicles  and  nervous  papillse  project  more  into 
the  interior.  Its  cavity  is  void  of  food,  and  contains  only  a  little  saliva, 
mixed  with  bubbles  of  air;  a  small  quantity  of  mucus;  and,  according 
to  some,  a  little  bile  and  pan(3reatic  juice,  which  the  traction  of  the 
duodenum  has  caused  to  flow  into  it. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 

'  Byron's  Vojrage,  p.  181 ;  and  Hunter  on  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  196. 

•  Physiologie  de  THorame,  ii.  306. 

•  RuUier,  Art.  Faim,  in  Diet,  de  M^decine,  torn.  viiL,  Paris,  1823. 

«  Die  Verdaaung  nach  VenucheD,'u.  a.  w.j  or  French  translation,  by  A.  J.  L.  Jonrdan, 
Paris,  1837.  •  Op.  dtat,  ii  25. 
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the  stoms^h  experiences  any  matation.  M.  Dumas'  was  of  opinion,  that 
when  the  organ  is  empty,  it  receives  less  blood  than  when  full;  either 
on  account  of  the  great  flexion  of  the  vessels  in  the  former  case,  or  on 
account  of  the  compression  experienced  by  the  nerves  in  consequenoe 
of  the  contracted  state  of  the  organ.  He  thinks  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  part  of  the  blood  sent  to  it  refiows  into  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  omentum;  and  he  regards  these  organs  as  diverticula  for  the  blood 
of  the  stomach,  especially  as  the  liver  and  spleen  are  then  less  com- 
pressed, and  the  omentum  more  extensive,  owing  to  the  retraction  of 
the  stomach.  Bichat,  however,  denies  both  the  fact  and  its  explanation. 
He  afSrms,  that  on  opening  animals  suffering  under  hunger,  he  never 
observed  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  less  full  of  blood,  the  mucous  mem-> 
brane  less  florid,  or  the  vessels  of  the  omentum  more  turgid.  -  Is  it  not 
true,  he  adds,  that  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  are  more  flexuous  when 
the  organ  is  empty?  being,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  connected  with  the 
serous  coat,  they  are  unaffected  by  ch&nges  of  size  in  the  organ;  and 
besides,  the  retraction  of  the  stomach  could  never  be  great  enough  to 
compress  the  nerves.  He  denies,  moreover,  that  the  Uver  and  spleen 
are  more  free,,  and  the  omentum  larger,  whilst  the  stomach  is  'empty, 
as  the  abdominal  parietes  contract  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  stomach. 
Magendie,*  however,  contests  this  last  assertion  of  Bichat;  and  affirms, 
on  the  faith  of  positive  experiments,  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  the 
abdominal  viscera  is  in  a  ratio  with  the  distension  of  the  stomach.  If 
the  stomach  be  full,  the  finger,  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men through  an  incision  in  its  parietes,  will  be  9trongly  pressed  upon, 
and  the  viscera  forced  towards  the  opening ;  whilst,  if  it  bo  empty,  the 
pressure  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  the  viscera  to  escape  through  the 
opening  is  considerable.  During  ^the  state  of  vacuity  of  the  organ, 
lie  remarked  that  the  different  reservoirs  in  the  cavity  of  the' abdomen,-^ 
the  bladder  and  gall  bladder, — were  more  easily  filled  by  their  proper 
fluids.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the 
stomach  in  the  empty  and  full  state,*— he  is  disposed  to  believe,  that  the 
organ  receives  less  in  the, former  condition;  but  that  in  this  respect  it 
does  not  differ  from  other  abdominal  viscera. 

The  general  effects,  said  to  be  produced  l)y  hunger,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  localj  are; — debility  and  diminished  action  of  every  organ; 
the  circulation  and  respiration  are  less  frequent;  the  heat  of  the  body 
sinks;  the  secretions  diminish,  and  all  the  functions  are  exerted  with 
more  difficulty,  if  we  except  absorption,  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  with 
much  probability,  is  augmented.  If  the  abstinence  be  so  long  protracted 
as  to  cause  death,  the  debility  of  the  functions  becomes  real,  and  not 
sympathetic.  Respiration  and  circulation  languish;  all  the  animal 
functions  totter;  whilst  absorption  continues,  and  the  blood  is  supplied 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  different  organs, — ^the  fat,  the  various 
liquid  matters  and  the  tissues  of  the  organs  being  successively  sub- 
jected to  its  action.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  with  the  drain  per- 
petually taking  place,  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  exist  long;  the  blood 
becomes  diminished  in  quantity,  and  insufficient  in  every  respect  to 
vivify  the  organs;  the  Amotions  of  the  brain  are  perverted,  and,  in 

•  Principes  de  Pbjrsiologiei  Paris,  1806.  ■  Pr^  &c,  edit  cit,  iL  26. 
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many  instances,  furious  delirium  has  closed  the  scene;  whilst,  at  others, 
the  miserable  sufferer  has  sunk  passively  into  the  sleep  of  death.  Oc- 
casionally, again,  so  dreadfully  painful  are  the  sensations  caused  by  pro- 
tracted privation  of  food,  that  the  most  violent  antipathies  and  dearest 
affections  have  been  overcome;  and  numerous  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  sufferer  has  attacked  his  own  species,  friends,  children, 
and  even  his  own  person.  The  horrible  picture  of  the  shipwreck,  by 
Byron,^  is  not  a  mere  romance.  It  is  a  narrative  of  facts  that  have 
actually  occurred,  expanded  somewhat  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

Dr.  James  Currie*  has  related  the  case  of  a  person,  who  died  of 
inanition  from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  the  particulars  of  which  may 
exemplify  the  phenomena  presented  by  some  of  those  who  perish  from 
abstinence.  The  records  of  such  cases  are  rare.  From  the  17th  of 
October  to  the  6th  of  December,  the  patient  was  supported,  without 
the  aid  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  broth  clysters;  and  was  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  milk  and  water.  At  one  period  he  had  a  parched  mouth : 
a  blister  discharged  only  a  thin,  coagulable  lymph;  and  the  urine  was 
scanty,  Extremely  high-coloured,  and  intolerably  pungent.  The  heat  of 
the  body  was  natural  and  nearly  uniform  from  first  to  last;  and  the  pulse 
was  perfectly  natural  until  the  last  days.  His  sleep  was  sound  and 
refreshing;  spirits,  even;  and  intellect ^unimp/ured,  until  the  four  last 
days  of  existence,  when  clysters  were  no  longer  retained.  Vision  wias 
deranged  on  the  'first  of  December,  and  delirium  followed  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day;  yet  the  eye  was  unusually  sensible,  and  the  sense  of  touch 
remarkably  acute.  The  surface  and  extremities  were  at  times  of  a 
burning  heat ;  at  others,  clammy  and  cold.  On  the  fourth,  the  pulse 
became  feeble  and  irregular,  and  respiration  laborious ;  and,  in  ninety- 
six  hours  after  all  means  of  nutrition  as  well  as  medicine  had  been 
abandoned,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  He  was  never  much  doubled  by 
hunger.  Thirst  was,  at  first,  troublesome,  but  it  was  relieved  by  the 
tepid  bath.  This  was  a  case  in  which  the  patient  sank  tranquilly 
to  death.  In  others,  the  distressing  accompaniments  above  describea, 
are  met  with;  and  the  death  is  that  of  a  furious  maniac. 

The  period  at  which  the  fatal  event  may  occur  from  protracted  absti- 
.nence  i&  dependent  on  many  circumstances.  As  a  general  rule  the 
young  and  robust  will  expire  sooner  ihdoi  the  older ;  and  this  will  have 
to  be  our  guidance  in  questions  of  survivorship,  wherQ  several  individuals 
have  perished  together  from  this  cause.  The  picture,  drawn  by  Dante 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardescha,  who 
saw  his  sons  successively  expire  before  him  from  hunger,  is  in  this  re- 
spect true  to  nature. 

**  Now  when  our  fourth  sad  morning  was  renewed, 
Gaddo  fell  at  my  feet,  outstretched  and  cold,  * 

Crying : — *  Wilt  thou  not,  father !  give  me  food  V 

There  did  he  die  y  and  as  thine  eyes  behold 
Me  now,  so  saw  I  three  fall,  one  by  one. 
On  the  aah  day  and  sixth ;  whence  in  that  hold, 

I,  now  grown  blind,  over  each  lifeless  son 

Stretch  d  forth  mine  arms.    Three  dajrs  I  called  their  names, 
Tlien  Fast  achieved  what  Grief  not  yet  bad  done." 

**  hKVMRWj"  canto  xzxiii. 

'  Don  Juan,  canto  ii.,  58.  *  Medical  Reports,  &c.,  Amer.  edit,  Philad.,  1808.    * 
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In  some  experiments  on  inanition  undertaken  by  M.  Chossat,*  on 
pigeons  and  turtle  doves,  the  following  general  phenomena  were  ob« 
served.  Commonly,  the  animal  remained  calm  during  the  first  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  period.  It  then  became  Jnore  or  less  agitated,  and 
this  state  continued  as  long  as  the  temperature  remained  elevated.  On 
the  last  day  of  life,  however,  the  restlessness  ceased,  and  gave  place  to 
stupor.  When  set  at  liberty,  it  sometimes  looked  round  with  astonish* 
ment,  without  attempting  to  fly,  and  at  times  closed  its  eyes,  as  if  in  a 
state  of  sleep.  Gradually,  the  extremities  became  cold,  and  the  limbs 
so  weak  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  sustain  it  in  the  standing  posture. 
It  fell  over  on  one  side,  and  remained  in  any  position  in  which  it  might 
be  placed,  without  attempting  to  move.  Respiration  bec^kme  slower 
and  slower;  the  general  weakness  increased,  and  the  insensibility  became 
more  profound;  the  pupils  dilated;  and  life  became  extinct, — at  tim^ 
in  a  calm  and  tranquil  manner;  at  others,  after  convulsive  actions,  pro- 
ducing opisthotonic  rigidity  of  the  body. 

He  endeavoured  to  discover  the  effect  of  age  in  modifying  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  during  inanition,  but  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  turtle  doves,  the  subjects  of  his  experiments;  be 
endeavoured,  however,  to  form  some  estimate — although,  obviously,  a 
fallacious  one— from  their  relative  weights,  classing  them  as  "young," 
>' middle-aged,"  or  "adult,"  according  as  their  weights  were  beneath 
IBO  grammes,  from  120  to  160,  or  above  160.  The  following  table  is 
interesting,  however,  by  showing  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  loss  of 
substance  during  inanition,  in  animals  of  different  weights. 


Weight  of  the  Body. 

Lossof  theBodf. 

Doretioii 
of  life. 

Weight  at 

commen<se- 

ment. 

Weight  at 
deljth. 

Entire  abso- 
lute loss. 

Proportional 

loss  in  1000 

parts. 

^oSLnr- 

a.  Yoang .    . 

b.  Middle-aged 

c.  Old  .    .    . 

Gram. 

110  42. 
143-62 
189-36 

Gram. 
82-84 
91-60 

101-61 

Gram. 
27-58 
5t?-02 
87-75 

0-250 
0-362 
0-463 

0-081. 
0-059 
0-035 

3-07 

6-12 

13-36 

The  entire  absolute  loss,  and  the  proportionate  loss,  were  much 
greater  in  the  heavier  animals;  the  daily  loss  was  by  much  the  most 
rapid  in  the  lightest;  and  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
more  rapid  waste  which  takes  place  in  the  young. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  resembles  every  other  sensation  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  accomplished.  There  must  be  impression,  conduction, 
and  perception.  That  the  encephalon  is  the  organ  of  the  last  part  of 
the  process  is  proved  by  all  the  arguments  used  in  the  case  of  the 
internal  sensations  in  general.  Without  its  intervention  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  case,  no  sensation  can  be  accomplished.  The  stomach  is 
the  organ  in  which  the  impression  is  effected;  and  by  means  of  the 
nerves  this  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  encepha- 
lon.    The  eighth  pair  or  pneumogastric  nerves  have  generally  been 

*  Recherches  Ezp^rimentales  sur  I'Inanition,  Paris,  1843;  noticed  in  Brit  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  April,  1844,  p.  347. 
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regarded  as  the  agents  of  this  transmission;  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  Baglivi,  Valsalva,  Haller,  Dumas,  Legallois,  Chaussier,  and  others, 
that  if  they  be  divided  in  the  neck,  although  the  stomach  may  be 
favourably  circumstanced,  in  other  respects,  for  the  developement  of  the 
impression  of  hunger,  and  the  encephalon  for  its  reception,  there  is  no 
sensation ;  but  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,^  Dr.  John  Reid,*  Nasse,' 
and  Longet,^  deny,  that  such  effect  follows  the  division  pf^  these 
nerves;  and  the  first  gentlemen  affirm,  that  horses  have  eaten  tks  usual, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  appetite,  after  they  had  removed  several 
inches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves;  and  even  continued  to  eat  aftei* 
the  stomach  was  filled.  To  these  experiments  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  hereafter.  They  by  no  pieans,  however,  exhibit  that  this  in- 
ternal sensation  differs  in  its  Essence  from  others.  - 

A  difficulty,  which  the  physiologist  has  always  felt,  concerns 'the 
precise  nature  of  the  action  of  impression.  Its  seat  is  clearly  in  the 
stomach.  This  was  shown  incontestably  by  a  case  of  fistulous  opening 
into  the  organ,  which  fell* under  the  care  of  Dt.  Beaumont,  and  to 
which  there  wiU  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  When  the  subject  rf 
this  case  was  made  to  fast  until  his  appetite  was  urgent,  it  was  imme- 
diately assuaged  by  feeding  him  through  the  aperture.  To  the  stomach, 
indeea,  all  our  feelings  refer  the  sensation.  It  is  dependent  upon  some 
modification  occurring  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  viscus;  and  in  tHe 
neryes,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  the  sole  agents  in  all  phenomena 
of  sensibility.  These  nerres  are  spread  oyer  the  stomach,  so  that  the 
pt'ecise  seat  of  the  impression  cannot  be  as  accurately  defined  as  in  the 
case  of  the  organs  of  external  sense.  Moreover,  the  nerves  of  the . 
stomach  proceed  from  two  essentially  different  sources, — the  eighth 
pair,  and  great  sympathetic.  The  question  consequently  arises : — on 
which  of  these  is  the  impression  made?  The  results  of  the  experiment 
of  cutting  the  eighth  pair  in  the  neck  would  appear  to  decide  in  fayour 
of  the  former. 

As  to  the  proximate  or  efficient  cause  of  hunger,  we  cannot  expect 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  a  sensation;  and,  like 
all  sensations,  inscrutable.  Theories,  however,  as  on  all  obscure  topics, 
haye  been  numerous,,  and  these  haye  generally  been  of  a  mechanical  or 
a  chemical  nature.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  mechanical  friction 
of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  against  each  other,  in  consequence  of  its 
contraction;  in  which  state,  they  affirm,  the  mucous  coat  is  rugous,  and 
its  papillse  and  follicles  prominent.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  the 
structure  of  the  organ,  that  no  such  friction  can  take  place.  Yet  this 
view  was  embraced  by  Haller.'  Dr.  Fletcher*  ascribes  it  to  a  kind  of 
permanent  though  partial  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
stomach; — ^^not  that  alternate  general  contraction  and  relaxation, 

*■  Rdcherches  Physiologiques  et  Ghimiqa^s  pour  servir  ^  THistoire  de  la  Digestion,  Paris, 
1826. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1839,  and  art  Par  Vagum,  in  Cfclop.  of  Anat 
and  Physiol,  Pt.  xxviii.,  p.  899,  Lond.,  April,  1847. 

*  Untersuchungen  zur  Physiologie  und  Pathologic,  Bonn,  1835^. 
«  Trait6  de  Pbysiologie,  ii  342,  Paris,  1850. 

^  Element  PhysioU  lib.  xix.,  sect  2,  §  12,  Bern.,  1764. 

*  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  Part  iii.,  by  Dr.  Lewins,  p.  73,  Edinb.,  1837. 
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which  prcrdnces  a  sensible  motion  of  this  organ,  nor  that  permanent 
general  contraction,  which  would  serve  to  diminish  its  cavity,  bat  that 
kind  of  permanent  contraction,  which  takes  place  in  certain  fibres  alone, 
and  perhaps  through  a  part  of  their  length  only,  and  by  which  these 
fibres  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  away  from  the  others,  or^  in  other  words, 
a  minor  degree  of  cramp."  Others,  again,  have  accounted  for  the 
sensation  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  irritate  the  internal  membrane.  In  proof  of  this,  they  refer 
to  a  case,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane, 
*  in  a  man  who  died  of  fasting,  was  found  corroded.  The  gastric  juice 
is,  however,  incapable  of  eroding  living  animal  matter;  and  the  nume- 
rous cases,  which  have  occurred  since  that  of  Hunter,  have  shown^  that 
the  corrosion  and  perforation,  which  we  tneet  with  on  dissection,  are  to 
be  referred  to  an  action  after  death,  and  must,  consequently,  be  totally 
-unconnected  with  the  sensation  felt  during  life.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  gastric  juice  can  ever  attain  a  state  of 
acridity,  and  affect  physically  the  surface  by  which  it  is  SjBcreted.  It 
has  been  remarked^  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  no 
secretion  acts  upon  the  part  over  which  it  is  destined  to  pass,  provided 
such  part  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  Yet  Sbmmering^  ascribes  the 
pain  from  long- continued  fasting  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice;  and 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip*  is  manifestly  induced  to  believe  that  its  influence  on 
the  stomach  is,  in  some  mode  or  other,  productive  of  the  sensatioii :  his 
remarks,  however,  tend  simply  to  shbw, — what  we  have  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  observing,  that  the  sensation  can  be  postponed  by  exciting 
vomiting,  or  inducing,  for  the  time,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach. 
The  unanswerable  objection,  however,  to  all  these  views  is  the  fact — 
repeatedly  proved  by  Dr.  Beaumont,'  and  which  the  author  had  an 
opportunit;y  of  observing — that,  in  the  fasting  state  there  is  little  or  no 
gastric  juice  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  £eaumont  thinks,  that 
the  sensation  of  hunger  is  produced  by  distension  of  the  vessels,  that 
secrete  the  solvent ;  but  such  distipnsion,  if  it  exist — which  is  by  no 
means  proved — must  itself  be  consecutive  on  the  nervous  condition  that 
engenders  the  sensation :  the  efficient  cause  of  such  condition  has  still 
to  be  explained.  Bichat,  again,  attributed  it  to  the  lassitude  or  fatigue 
X)f  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat 
when  continued  beyond  a  certain  time.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  if  any  thing  impedes  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  hunger 
continues,  although  the  stomach  may  be  distended.  This  happens  in 
cases  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  where  the  nutritive  mass  cannot  pass  into 
the  small  intestine,  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  chyliferoos 
vessels,  and  the  losses  of  the  body  cannot,  therefore,  be  repaired ; — 
facts  which  would  seem  to  show,  that  hunger  is  a  sensation  excited  in 
the  stomach  by  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  constitution ;  and  that 
it  is  immediately  produced  by  some  inappreciable  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ.     It  appears,  from  the  experiments 

'  De  Corp.  Human.  Fabric,  torn.  yi.,Traject  ad  Mcenumf  1794-lSOl. 
*  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  ^uoctions>  2(1  edit.,  Lond.,  1818. 
^  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gattrio  Juice,  and  the  Physiology  of  Digestion,  p. 
57,  Plattsburg,  1833. 
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of  M.  Magendie/  that  when  the  cerebrum  and  a  great  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum were  removed  in  ducks,  thjB  instinct,  of  seeking  food  was  lost  in 
every  instance,  and  the  instinct  of  deglutition  in  many :  food,  however, 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  was  found  to  be  digested. 

b.  Prehension  of  Food. 

The  arms  and  month  ha  vie  been  described  as  organs  of  prehension. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  hands  seize  the  food  and  convey 
it  to  the  mouth  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  mouth  is  the  sole  or  chief  organ  of  prehension.  Most  animals 
are  compelled  to  use  the  mouth  only.  When  the  food  is  conveyed  to  it 
by  the  hands,  it  must.cipefl •  to  receive  it.  The  mode  in  which  this  is 
effected  has  given  rise  to  controversy;,  and,  striinge  to  say,  is  not  yet 
considered  determined.  Whilst  some  physiologists  h^ye  asserted,  that 
the  lower  jaw  alone  acts  in  opening  the  mouth  moderately;  others  have  < 
affirmed,  that  both  the  jaws,  separate  a  little; — the  lower,  however, 
moving  five  or  si^  times  as  much  as  the  upper.  That  the  latter  is  the 
correct  view  can  be  proved  by  positive  experiment.  If,  when  the  mouth 
is  closed,  we  place  tne  flat  side  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  against  the  teeth 
of  both  jaws;  ^.hd,  holding  the  knife  immovably,  separate  the  jaws;  we 
find,  that  both  jaws  move  on  the  blade;  but  the  lower  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  upper.  Now,  as  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed  immovably  to 
the  head,  the  whole  head-  must,  of.  necessity,  participate  in  this  move- 
ment; and  the  question  arises,  what  are  the  agents  that  produce  it? 
.  Some  attribute  it  to  a  slight  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head; 
and  affirm,  that  whilst  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw  carry  it  down- 
wards, the  extensors  of  the  head  draw  the  head  slightly  backwards,  and 
thus  raise  the  upper  jaw.    , 

MM.  Magendie*  and  Adelon^  assert,  that,  when  the  mouth  is  opened 
moderately,  the  upper  jaw  doe^  not  participate;  -but,  that  if  the  motion 
be  "forced"  or  extensive,  it  participates  slightly.  The  experiment, 
however,  with  the  knife,  which  is  adiiuced  by  M.  Adelon  himself,  com- 
pletely overthrows  this  notion;  and  shows,  that  both  jaws  act,  whenever 
the  mouth  is  slightly  opened.  M.  Magendie  agrees  with  those  who  con- 
sider, that,  whenever  the  upper  jaw  is  raised,  it  must  be  by  the  head 
being  thrown  back  on  the  vertebral  column ;  and  he  properly  remarks, 
that  where  there  is  a  physical  impediment  to  the  depression  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  mouth  must  be  opened  solely  by  the  retroversion  of  the  head 
on  the  spine.  M.  Ferrein^  conceived,  that  the  motion  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  stylo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastricus;  and  he  affirms,  that  whilst  the  anterior  fasci- 
culus or  belly  of  the  digastricus  depresses  the  lower  jaw;  the  posterior 
belly  with  the  ^tylo-hyoideus  carries  the  head  backwards,  and,  with  it, 
the  upper  jaw.  The  attachments,  however,  of  these  muscles  sufficiently 
show,  that  they  cannot  be  the  agents :  the  miistoid  process,  to  which 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  is  attached,  is  near  the  arti- 
culation of  the  head  with  the  atlas;  whilst  the  styloid  process,  to  which 

>  Precis,  &c.,  a.  168.  «  Op.  citat,  il  43.  »  Op.  citat,  u.  408. 

^  M^oir.  de  rAcacL  d6s  Sciences  pour  1*^44. 
VOL.  I. — 86 
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the  Btylo^kyoideiui  10  attached,  10  anterior  to  .the  articalation;  and  its 
effect  ought  to  be  to  depress  the  upper  jaw.  The  view  of  Professor 
Ghauaaier  is  the  most  probable.  He  ascribes  the  sE^ht  elevation  of  the 
upper  jaw  to  the  mechanioal  arrangement  of  the  joint  of  the  lower. 
The  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  not  formed  by  a  single  condyle, 
but  by  two,  which  are  so  disposed,  that  the  lower  cannot  roll  downwards 
during  the  depression  of  the  loWer  jaw  without  cauaiag  the  unper  con- 
dyle to  rdl  upwards,  and,  6onae<|uently,  to  eleTato  B%htly  the  upper 
jaw.  Under  ordinary  circnmatances,  then,  the  jaws  eannot  be  at  all 
separated  without  both  participating;  but  if  we  determine  to  fix  the 
upper  jaw  we  can  msike  the  lower  the, sole  agent  in  the  movement. 

As  soon  as  the  food  is  introduced  into  the  moutili,  the  jaws  are  closed 
to  retain  it,  and  sul^ect  it  to  mastication.  Frequently,  however,  they 
assist  in  the  act  of  prehension,  as  whei^  we  bite  a  firuit,  to  separate  a 
•  portion  from  it; — the  incisor  teeth  acting,  in  such  case,  like  s(ns8<NrB. 
This  k  chiefly  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  raise 
the  lower  jaw;  and  it  is  probiMe,  that -the  action  of  the  stylo-hycHdeos 

Fig.  247. 


AetioB  of  tlie  h&wn  Jaw  in  FftliBMioo.    ' 

▲.  Frantal  boM.  B.  Tamponl.  <?,  Psdetal.  D.  Oceipital.  E.  CoroMoU  proaefi  of  the  lamf 
Jaw,  to  which  the  temporal  maicle  is  attached .  F .  Condyloid  proceu  or  head  of  the  lower  jaw.  0- 
Lower  Jaw.  H.  MsatoidproeeH.  I.  Upper  Jaw.  J.  Cheek  booe.  K.  Orbit.  L.  BCeatuesttditoriai 
externuy.    L*.  Coronal  eature.    M.  Sqnamoas  utnre.    N.  Lambdoidal  ai^n.   g.  Lower  ja^de* 


is  concerned  in  the  movement;  drawing  the  head  and  upper  jaw  with  ii 
downwards  and  forwards.    The  levator  muscles  of  the  jaw  act  here  with 
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greftt  disadvantage; — the  Icnrer  jaw  representing  a  leyer  of  the  third 
kind;  the  fdloram  being  in  the  joint;  the  power  at  the  insertion  of  the 
levator  muscles ;  and  the  resistance  in  the  substance  between  the  teeth* 
The  arm  of  the  resistance  is,  consequently,  the  whole  length  of  the 
lever;  and  we  can  understand  -why  we  are  capable  of  developing  so 
much  more  force,  when  the  resistance  is  placed  between  the  molares; 
and  wh^  old  people, — who  have  become  toothless,  and  are,  consequently, 
constrained  to  bite  miik  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaws, — the  only  portion 
that  admits  of  contact, — cannot  bite  wiUi  any  degree  of  strength. 

The  sise  of  the  body,  put  between  the  incisor  teeth,  influences  the 
degree  of  force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  When  small  the 
force  can  be  much  greater^ -as  the  levator  tnuscles  are  inserted  perpen- 
dioulariy  to  di6  lever  to  be  moted,  and  the  whole  of  their  power  is 
advantageously  exerted;  but  if  the  body  be  so  large,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  received  into  the  mouth,  amd  be  resisting  withal,  the  incisors  can 
scarcely  penetrate  it ; — >the  insertion  of  the  levator  muscles'  into  the 
j&w  bjeing  rendered  verj  oblique;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  force  they 
dev^ope  consequently  lost.  This  will  jbe  readily  seen  by  Figure  ^47. 
Wke»  the  mouth  is  dosed,  or  nearly  ,8b,  the  masseter,  and  temporal 
muscles  represented  respectively  by  the  Knes  B  E  and  jy,  are  inserted 
naarer  ike  perpendicular ;  but  when  the  lower  jaw  is  depressed,  so  that 
the  situatioii  of  these  muscles  is  reprldsented  by  the  dotted  lines  B  e  and  J 
k,  the  direction  in  which  the  nittsoles*  act  will  be  more  oblique,  and,  there- 
fore, more  dtaadvantageous.  When  the  miisdes  of  the  jaws  are  incapa- 
ble, of  themselves,  of  separa^g  the'  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apple,  the  assistance  ef  the  muscles  of  the  hand  is  invoked;  whilst  the 
muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
head,  draw  it  backwards;  and,  by  these  combined  efforts,  the  substance 
is  forcibly  divided. 

'       c.  Oral  or  Bu^al  IHgestioh. 

The  changes,  effected  upon  the,  food  in  tlie  mouth,  are  important 
preliminaries  to  the  function  that  has  to  be  executed  in  the  stomach 
and  duodenum.  As  soon  as  it  enters.. the  cavity,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  organ  of  taste;  and  its  sapid  qualities  are  appreciated. 
By  its  stay  there,  it  also  acquires  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  cavity. 
This  is,  however,  a  change  of  little  moment,  unless  the  food  is  so  hot, 
that  it  would  iigure  the  stomach,  if  passed  rapidly  into  it.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  tossed  about  in  the  mouth,  until  it  has  parted  with 
its  caloric  to  various  portions  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavity;  and  then, 
if  in  a  fit.  state  for  the  action  of  deglutition,  it  is  transmitted  along  the 
OMopbagus;  but  the  most  importf^nt  parts  of  ^oral  digestion  are  the 
movements  of  mastication  and  insalivation  by  which  solid  food  is  com- 
minuted, and  imbued  with  the  secretions  poured  into  the  interior  of  the 
month,  and  which  we  have  shown  to  be  of  a  very  compound  character. 

Under  the  sense  of  taste,  the  influence  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreea- 
ble character  of  the  food  upon  the  digestive  function  was  expatiated 
upon*  It  is  unnecessary,  tiierefbre,  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject here.  We  find  Aat  whilst  a  luscious  aliment  excites  to  prolonged 
mastication,  and  the  salivary  glands  to  augmented  secretion,  the  mas- 
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ticatory  and  salivary  organs,  by  dividing  and  moistening  tbe  food,  per- 
mit the  organs  of  gustation  to  enjoy  the  savour  by  sucees^e  applica- 
tions. 

When  the  food  is  received  into  the  mouth,  if  it  be  sufficiently  soft, 
it  is  oommonly  swallowed  immediately ;  unless  the  flavour  is  delicious, 
when  it  is  detained.  If  solid,  and,  especially,  if  of  any  size  or  density, 
it  is  divided  into  separate  portions,  or  chewed, — the  action  constititing 
mastication.  If  the  consistence  of  the  substance  be  moderate,  the 
tongue,  by  being  pressed  strongly  against  the  bony  palate,  is  sufficient 
to  effect  this  division ;  bruising  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  expressing  its 
fluid  portions.  If  the  consi3tence  be  greater,  the  action  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth  is  required.  For  this  purpose,  the  lower  jaw  is  successively 
depressed  and  elevated  by  the  action  of  its  depressors  and  levators  $ 
and  the  horizontal  or  grinding  motion  is  produced  at  pleasure  by  the 
action  of  the  pterygoids.  Whilst  these  muscles  are  acting,  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  are  incessantly  moving,  so  as  to  convey  the  food  between 
the  teeth,  and  insure  its  comminution.  Mastication  is. chiefly  effected 
by  the  molares.  There  is  advantage  in  using  them,  independently  of 
their  form,  in  consequence  of  the  arm  of  the  resistance  being  much 
shortened,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

The  teeth  are  well  adapted  for  the  service  .they  hav^  to  perform* 
The  incisors,  as  their  name  imports,  ai;e  used  for  cutting ;  hence  their 
coronse  come  to  an  edge ;  the  canine  teeth  penetrate  and  lacerate,  and 
their  coronse  are  acuminated;  whilst  the  molares  bruise  and  grind,  and 
their  touching  surfaces  are  tuberous.  The  first,  having  usually  no  great 
effort  to  sustain,  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever ;  the  latter,  for 
opposite  reasons,  are  nearest  the  fulcrum.  To  preclude  displacement 
by  the  efforts  they  have  occasionally  to  sustain,  they  are  firmly  fixed  in 
the  alveoli  or  sockets;  and,  as  the  roots  are  conical,  ^d  the  alvedi 
accurately  embrace  them,  the  force,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  wedge,  is 
transmitted  in  all  directions,  instead  of  bearing  altogether  upon  the 

{'aw,  which  it  would  do^  Were  the  fangs  cylindrical.     The  mrfar  teeth, 
laving  the  greatest  efforts  to  sustain,  are  furnished  with  several  roots; 
or  with  one  that  is  extremely  large,        ^ 

The  gums  add  materially  to  the  solidity  of  the  junction  of  the  teeth 
with  the  jaws.  Thi§y  are  themselves  formed  of  highly  resisting  mate- 
rials, so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  hard  and  irregular  substances. 
Whenever  they  beconie  spongy,  and  fall  away  from  the  teeth,  the  latter 
become  loose ;  and  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  extracted,  in  conse- 

Sience  of  the  loose  tooth  acting  as  an  extraneous  body,  and  inflaming 
e  lining  membrane  of  the  alveolus.  ,  The  arrangement  of  the  jaw  is 
well  adapted  to  the  function;  the  lower  jaw  passing  behind  the  upper 
at  its  anterior  part;  but  coming  in  close  contact  at  the  sides,  where 
mastication  is  chiefly  effected. 

During  the  whole  time  that  mastication  is  going  on,  the  mouth  is 
closed ; — isinteriorly,  by  the  lips  and  teeth,  which  prevent  the  food  from 
falling  out  of  the  cavity;  and  posterioriy  by  tne  velum  palati,  the 
anterior  surface  of  which  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue.  At  the 
same  time,  the  food  is  undergoing  insalivation  or  admixture  with  the 
Various  fluids  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  particularly  with  the  saliva^ 
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iJie  secretion  of  which  is  augmented,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  food, 
b»t  even  by  the  sight  of  it,  especially  if  the  food  be  desirable;— giving 
rise  to  what  is  called  "mouth-watering/*  It  is  probable,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  mental  association,  the  action  of  the  secretory  organs  is 
Increased  by  the  agitation  of  the  organs  themselves  during  the  masti- 
catory movements.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  parotid 
glands  are  so  situate^  as  regards  the  jaws,  that  the  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  presses  upon  them,  and  forces  out  the  saliva;  but  MM. 
Borden  and  J.  Gloquet  have  <lemonstrated,  anatomically  and  by  ex- 
periment^ that  this  is  not  the  case/ 

*  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  admixture  with  saliva  communi- 
cates to  the  food  i4»  first  degree  of  animalimtion ;  or  in  other  words,  its 
first  approximation^  to  the  substance  of  the  animal  it  has  to  nourish. 
Such  are  the  opinions  of  Professor  S.  Jackson*  and  M.  Voisin/  The 
former  asserts,  that  he^s  ascertained  positively,  that  the  salifa  exerts 
a  very  energetic  operation  on  the  food,  separating,  by  its  solvent  pro- 
perties^ some  of  its  constituent  principles,  and  performing  a  species  of 
digestion.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  too,  think  that  the  water,  and 
the  carbonates  and  acetateis  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  of  the  saliva,  contribute  to  soften  and  dissolve 
the  food ;  whQst  the  nitrogenized  materials,  the  salivary  and  albuminous 
matters,  communicate  to  it  a  first  degree  of  animalizatfon.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  great  use  of  mastication  and  insalivation  is 
to  give  the  food  the  nec^sary  consistence,  in  order  that  the  stomach 
atid  small  intestine  may  exert  their  action  upon  it  in  the  most  favourable 
manner;  and  that,  eonsequently,  the  changes  effected  upon  it  in  the 
mouth,  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character.  In  the  case  of  many 
substances-^as  sugar,  salt;  &c^ — a  true  solution  takes  place  in  the 
saliva;  and  this  probably  happens  to  sapid  bodies  in  general; — ^the  par- 
ticles being  separated  by  imbibiug  the  fluid.  Krimer,^  of  Leijpzig,  held 
in  his  mouth  a  piece. of  ham^  weighing  a  drachm,  for  three  hours.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  tim^,  the  ham  was  white  on  its  surface,  and  had 
increased  in  weight  twelve  grains.  Krimer,  it  may  be  remarked,  be** 
lieves,  that  the  tears  assist  in  digestion,  and  that  they  flow  constantly 
by  the  posterior  nares  into  the  stomach.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  an 
important  action  of  the  saliva  is  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin 
or  grape  sugar.  From  one  drachm  of  starch.  Dr.  Wright*  obtained  in 
twelve  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  98°,  by  admixture  with  saliva,  thirty* 
one  grains  of  sugar.  This  probably  takes  place  by  the  action  of  some 
nitrogenized  secretion,  like  pepsin  in  ston^achal  digestion.  Jt  has  been 
affirmed,  indeed,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  and  varied  experiments 
detailed  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,*  by  MM.  Bernard  de 
Villefranche  and  Barreswil,  that  in  the  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  fluid, 
and  saliva,  an  organic  principle  exists,  which  is  common  to  them  all; 
and  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  chemical  reaction  associated  with  it, 
which  alone  determines  their  power  of  digesting  the  different  aliment- 

'  Adelon,  op.  cit,  ii.  418.  «  rrinciples  of  Medicine,  p.  354,  Philad.,  1832. 

»  Nouvel  Aper9u  sur  la  Physiologie  du  Foie,  &c,  Paris,  1833. 

*  Versuch  einer  Physiologic  des  Blutes,  Leipz.,  1820. 

*  Lond  Lano^l,  1841-2.  «'Comptes  Rendus,  7  Jaillet,  1845. 
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ary  principles.  In  an  alkaKne  flmd,  all  tbree-  haT0  die  power  of  traBi* 
forming  staroh,  and  do  not  digest  meat;  wbtlst  in  an  acid  flnid  they 
dissolve  meat,  but  do  not  act  on  starch.  Hence,  they  tbink,  it  appears 
easy  to  transform  these  iuids  into  each  other,  and  to  nu&e  for  example 
an  artificial  -gastric  juice  from  pancreatic  fl«id»  The  action  ef  saUfa, 
howerer,  is  said  to  be  less  energetic,  both  on  meat  and  starch,  than  the 
pancreatic  fluid*  For  the  organic  coinponnd  in  the  saliTa,  M«  Mialhe^ 
proposes  for  it  the  name  animal  iicaita$e  MUwawe*  It  would  sefii,  how- 
erer,  from  the  experiments  of  MM.  Magendie*  and  Bernard,'  that  many 
substances  besides  satira, — as  pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mofith,  bladder,  rectum  and  other  parts,  Tarious  animal  and  Togetable 
tissues,  and  eren  morbid  products  effect  the  transformation  of  stareh  into 
sugar;  but  that  tbe  gastric  fluid 'does- not.  The  part  ef  thesaUra, 
according  to  M.  Bernard,  which  i^^pears  to  be  most  acttre  is  that 
secreted^  by  the  small  elands  and  the  mucous  membrane  ef  tbe  mouth; 
but  it  has  been  propeny  obsenred,  by  Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget,^  that 
if  the  influence  of  salira  in  aiding  the  digestloA  of  farinaeeous  food  be 
admitted,  we  hare  yet  to  seek  for  the  oonrespoiidinff  purpose  serf ed  by 
the' saliva  of  the  carnivora,  which  eensume  no  auch  fsod;  wmi  on  Uoa 
point  we  possess  at  present  no  infonnatien. 

It  is  probable,  however,  ^hat  the  main  action  of  aalita  m  te  seAen 
the  food;  for  when  substances  are  well  mixed  witb  water,  they  are 
retained  in  the  mouth  for  a  short  time  onl^ ;  and,,  eonaequeatly;  in  an 
amylaceous  solution  there  is  no  opportunity  for  change  te  be  eSeeted* 
Experiments,  instituted  by  M,  Lassaigne,^  by  a  eommittee  of  the 
Institute,  and  by  M.  Bernard^  sbow,  that  when  the  food  is  dry  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  saliva  takes  place,  whilst  if  it  be  so  softened, 
that  mastication  is  not  needed,  it  absorbs  scarcely  any.  In  exeeutiog 
these  exJMriments,  tbe  aliment  was  weighed  before  girag  it  te  the 
animal;  the  oesophagus  was  out  across;  l^nd  the  aliment^  after  having 
been  chewed  and  insalivated,  was  inserted,  through  the  wOuid  in  the 
neck.  The  difference  in  weight  indicated  the  quantity  of  saliva  that 
bad  been  added  to  it* 

According  to  Professor  Berard,^  these  experiments  teadi  us:  Tirft 
That  dry  forage  absorbs  about  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  saUva  and 
mucus.  Seeandfy.  That  dry  feculaceous  articles  (oats,  starch  and  bar- 
ley  meal)  absorb  a  little  more  than  tfaeir  weight,  l^i^dfy.  That  green 
forage  (green  leaves  tod  stalks  of  barley)  al^orb  a  little  less  than  h^ 
their  weight;  tkud  fourtfUj/ ;  that  moiajb  feculaceous  articles  (starch  and 
bran)  to  which  sufficient  water  has  been  added  for  the  food  to  be  swat 
lowed  without  previous  mastication,  do  not  sensibly  absorb  anv« 

Both  mastication  and  insalivation  are  of  moment,  in  order  that  diges- 
tion shall  be  accomplished  in  perfection;  and,  accordingly,  they  who 

>  Luicette  Fran9ai8e,  Ayrilj  1845;  and  Rankiog't  Abstnct,  toI.  i.  Part  iL,  Amer.  •d^ 
p.  270,  New  York,  1846. 

*  CoRipiea  lUiMkit,  1847,  p.  1 17. 

*  Canitatt  nDd  Eiaenmaon,  Jahresberioht  fiber  die  Fortadiritte  in  der  Biologie>  im  J^bitt 
1847,  J.  117. 

4  Manual  of  physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  162,  Pbilad.,  1849^ 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  M^ioale,  p.  472,  Paris,  1845. 

*  Aiobivet  G^n^mJes  de  Mi&decioe,  4e  s^rie^  torn,  xiiL  p.  1. 
t  Court  de  Pbysiolo«ie,  p.  721,  Paris*  1848. 
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iwaHav  food  withost  doe  masticftiion,  or  waste  the  saliva  by  ooi^tant 
and  profuse  spittiog,  are  iDMre  liable  to  attaeks-of  dyspepsia,  or  imper- 
teet  digestion.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  .Dr.  Bodge,^  on 
extirpating  the  salivary  glands  in  animals,  did  not  find  that  they  sns- 
tained  the  smallest  apparent  injury;  wheneehe  cenjeotnres,  that  certain 
glands  can  act  as  sncoedanea  to  others,  and  that  in  the  removal  of  the 
salivary  dands  the  pancreas  supplies  perhaps  the  fluid  usually  secreted 
bjr  the  other. 

A  table  given  by  Dr«  Robert  Dundas  Thomson'  as  the  results  of  ex- 
periments on  two  oow^  signally  exhibits  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  proper 
grinding  of  the  food. .  The  cows  were  fed  on  entire  barley  uid  malt 
steeped  in  hot  water.  They  were  then  fed  on  crushed  barley  and  malt 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  influence  of  the  finer  division  of 
the  grain  in  mmreasing  the  ^UMitity  of  milk  is  sfoikingly  shown. 


Brown  Cow. 

White  Cow. 

Milk  in  periods  of  five  days.             Milk  in 

periodB  of  five  dayf 

EmirebttbraodgrMt,        .,     j     ^^{"2" 

106  lbs. 
94    « 

umnr  nudt  and  gMM^                    " '        96      * 

98     « 

104     « 

^                   ^       r      1151     - 

109i  « 

CnAedhui^.tSMmmAhMr,      <     10§      «      .    . 

109i  « 

(  .  no     « 

110    « 

(       97      «           . 

106J  « 
107j" 

Crarfied  itaalt  arid  buy,        .  .       ?     -  96      « 

'^98- 

UIJ  « 

The  table  exhibits,  that  with  the  entire  barley,  the  milk  diminished 
during  the  second  five  days  of  the  experiment,  whilst  with  the  crushed 
barley  it  had  a  tendency  to  increase  during  eaph  succeeding  period. 

.  The  degree  of  resistance,  and  sapidity  of  the  food,  apprise  us  when 
mastication  and  inssEtUvation  bave  been  sufficiently,  exerted.  ^  When  this 
is  the  case  it  is  subjected  to  the  next  of  the  digestive  processes.  Some 
physiplogists  have  affirmed,  that  the  uvula  is  the  organ  which  judges 
when  the  food  is  adapted  fpr  deglutition.  M.  Adelon,  whose  views  are 
ff^ierally  worthy  of  great  favour  and  attention,  asserts,  "that  it  judges 
oy  its  mode  of  sensibility,  of  the  degree  in  which  the  aliment  has  been 
prepared  in  the  ipouth;  of  the  extent  to  wl^ich  it  has  been  chewed,  im- 
pregnated with  saliva,  and  reduced  to  paste;  and,  according  to  the 
impression  it  receives,  it  excites,  sympathetically,  the  action  of  all 
tiiose  parts;  directs  the  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  raise 
the  pharynx,  even  keeps  the  stomach  on  the  alert,  and  dispones  it  to 
receive  favourably  or  to  reject  the  food  passing  to  it*'  Such  a  func- 
tion would  be  anomalous.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  us  to  conceive, 
how  so  insignificant  an  organ  could  be  possessed  of  those  elevated 
attributes..  Observation,  also,  proves,  that  the  notion  is  the  offspring 
of  fancy.  M.  Magendie^  asserts,  that  he  ha&  known  several  persons  who 
had  entirely  lost  the  uvula,  either  by  venereal  ulceration  or  by  ex- 

>  MedidniiBche  ZeituDg,  May  4,  1842^  cited  in  British  and  For*  Med.  Rev^  Jnly,  1842, 
p.  221. 
'  Experimental  Reaearobes  on  the  Food  of  Animali,  Amer.  edit,  New  York,  1846. 
*  Op.  dt,  u.  58. 
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cisioQ,  and  yet  he  never  remarked  that  their  mastication  experieneed 
the  slightest  modification,  or  that  they  swallowed  inopportunely.  Our 
experience  corresponds  with  that  of  M.  Magendie.  We  know  of  more 
than  one  individual  in  whom  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  uvula, 
yet  they  taste,  chew,  and  swallow  like  other  persons. 

d.  Deglutition. 

The  act  of  swallowing^  although  executed  with  extreme  .rapidity, 
and  apparently  simple,  is  the  most  complicated  of  the  digestive  opera- 
tions, and  requires  the  action  of  month,  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  1% 
has  been  well  analyzed  by  M.  Magendie, — first  of  all  .in  a  thesis,  main- 
tained at  the  Ecole  de  MSdeeine.  of  Pjtris,  in  1808,  and  subsequently, 
in  his  Pr6cU  MSmentaire  de  Phy%iologie.^  To  faeilitate  its  stuay,  he 
divides  it  into  three  stages.  In.  the  ferity  the  food  passes  from  the 
mouth  into  the  pharynx ;  in  the  second^  it  clears  the  apertures  of  the 
glottis  and  nasal  fossae,  and  attains  the  oesophagus;  and,  in  the  thirdy 
it  clears  the  oesophagus  and  enters  the  stomach. 

1.  When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated  and  imbued  with 
saliva,  it  is  collected  by  the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  last  organ ; — the  mass  being  more  or  less  rounded, 
and  hence  usually  termed  alimentecry  bolus*  Mastication  now  stops; 
the  tongue  is  raised  and  applied  agains]t  the  bony  palate  in  succession 
from  the  tip  to  the  root,  and  the  alimentary  bolus,  having  Ho  other 
way  of  escaping  from  the  force  pressing  it,  is  dir^ected  towards  the 
pharynx.  Previous  to  this,  the  pendulous  veil  of  the  palate  had  been 
applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  bolus  now  raises  it  to  the  hori- 
zontal position:  the  circumflexus  palati  muscles  rendei"  the  velum  tense, 
so  that  the  food  cannot  pass  into  the  liasal  foss$;  and  the  muscles  that 
constitute  the  pillars  of  the  fauces — palato-pharyngei  and  glosso-sta- 
phylini — contribute  to  this  effect.  By  th^is  combination  of  results,  the 
food  is  impelled  into  the  pharynx.  The  muscles,  which,  by  their  action, 
apply  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  amd  to  the  velum  palati,  are 
the  proper  muscles  of  the  or^an,  ahied  by  the  mylo-hyoidei.  In  this 
first  stage  of  deglutition,  the  motions  are  voluntary,  exceptthose  of  the 
velum  palati.  The  process  is  not  executed  with  rapidity,  and  is  easily 
intelligible.  Such  is  not  the'  case  with  the  second  sta^e.  The  actions 
in  it  are  complicated,  and  executed  with  so  much  celerity,  that  they 
have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  convulsion. 

2.  The  distance,  over  which  the  bolus  has  to*  travel,  in  the  second 
stage,  IS  trivial;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  owing  to  the  larynx  or 
superior  aperture  of  the  wmdpipe,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx, 
haying  to  be  cleared  instantaneously,  otherwise  respiration  might  be 
arrested,  and  serious  effects  ensue.  The  mode,  in  which  the  second 
stage  is  accomplished,  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  alimentary  bolus 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pharynx  all  is  activity ;  the  pharynx  con- 
tracts, embraces,  and  presses  the  bolus;  and  the  velum  pendulum,  drawn 
down  by  the  palato-pharyngei  and  glosso-staphylini  muscles,  fulfils  a 
similar  office.    Af  the  same  time,  the  genio-glossus,  by  applying  the 


1  Edit,  cit,  iu  63. 
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tongne  to  the  palate,  from  the  tip  to  the  root,  raises  the  os  hyoides, 
the  larynx,  and,  with  it,  the  anterior  paries  of  the  pharynx.  The 
same  effect  is  directly  induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  mylo-hyoidei, 
and  genio-hyoidei  mascles ;  which,  instead  of  acting  as  depressors  of 
the  lower  jaw,  as  they  do  during  mastication,  take  the  jaw  as  their 
fixed  point,  and  are  levators  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  larynx  is  thus 
elevated,  carried  forwards,  and  meets  the  bolus  to  render  its  passage 
over  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  shorter,  and,  therefore,  more  speedy. 
To  aid  this  effect, — when.we  make  great  efforts  to  swallow,  the  head  is 
inclined  forwar4s  on  the  thorax.  Whilst  the'  os  hyoides  and  the  larynx 
are  raised^  they  approach  each  othtfr, — tl^e  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  passing  behind  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone :  the  epiglottic 
gland  is  pushed  backward,  and  the  epiglottis  is  depressed,  and  inclined 
backwards-  and  downwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  to  the  larynx. 
The^cricoid  cartilage  exectites  a  rotatory  motion  on  the  inferior  cornua 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  occasions  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  to 
become  oblique  from  above  to  below,  and,  of  course,  from  before  to 
behind.  The  bolus  thus  glides  ov^r  its  surface ;  and,  forced  on  by  the 
veil  of  the  palate,  and  by  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  reaches  the 
oesophagus* 

At  one  time,  it  was  universally  believed,  that  the  epiglottis  is  the 
sole  agent  in  preventing  substances  from  passing  into  the  larynx. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie^  have,  however,  demonstrated,  that 
this  is  the  combined  effect  of  the  motions  of  the  larynx  just  described, 
and  of  the  muscles,  whose  o£Bce  it  is  to  close  the  glottis;  so  that,  if 
the  laryngeal  and  tocurrent  nerves  be  divided  in  an  animal,  and  the  epi- 
glottis be.  left  in  a  state  of  integrity,  deglutition  is  rendered  extremely 
difScult;-^the  principal  cause,  that  prevented  the  introduction  of  ali- 
ments into  the  glottis,  having  been  removed  by  the  section.  M.  Magen- 
die,  and  MM.  Trousseau  and  Belloc^  refer  to  cases  of  individuals,  who 
were  totally  devoid  of  epiglottis,  and  yet  swallowed  without  any  diffi* 
culty,^  and  Magendie  remarks,  that  if,  in  laryngeal  phthisis  with  destruc- 
tion of  the  epiglottis,  deglutition  be  laboriously  and  imperfectly  accom- 
plished, it  is  owing  to  the  carious  condition  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  to  the  lips  of  the  glottis  being  so  much  ulcerated  as  not  to  be  able 
to  close  the  glottis  accurately;  Whilst  the  bolus,  then,  is  passing  over 
the  top  of  the  larynx,  respiration  must  be  momentarily  suspended, 
owing  to  closure  of  the  glottis;  and  if,  from  distraction  of  any  kind, 
we  attempt  to  speak,  laugh,  or  breathe,  at.  the  moment  of  deglutition, 
the  glottis  opens,  the  fopd  enters,  and  cou^h  is  excited,  which  is  not 
appeased,  until  the  cause  is  removed.  This  is  what  is  called,  in  com- 
mon language,  ^Hhe  food  going  the  wrong  way."  As  soon  as  the  bolus 
has  cleared  the  glottis^  the  larynx  descends,  the  epiglottis  rises,  and 
the  glottis  opens  to  give  passage  to  the  air.  This  is  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  that  bad  previously  raised  the  larynx  and 

> .  M^moire  sur  iTFsage  de  I'Epiglotte  dans  la.  Deglatition,  Paris,  1813 ;  and  Pr^Uf  &c.,  L  67. 

'  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Laryngeal  Phthisis,  &o.  &c.;  Dr.  Warder's  translation,  p.  84, 
in  Dunglieon's  American  Medical  Library,  Philad.,  1839. 

*  A  similar  case  is  given  by  Targioni,  in  which  neither  deglutition  nor  speech  was  inw 
paired ;  Morgagni,  zxviii.  13. 
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dosed  tbe  glottis.  M.  Ohanssier  lldnfa^  that  the  stenio-hyoidet  miuelei 
BOW  act,  $i^  aid  in  producing  the  descent  of  the  parts.^  The  author 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  noticing  the  laryngeal  phenomena  of 
deglutition  in  a  man,  who  had  cut  his  throat,  and  in  whom  a  fistulous 
opening  remained,  Which  pennitted  the  inferior  tigamente  of  the  larynx 
to  be  seen  distinctly. '  The  glottis  was  observed  to  be  firmly  dosed.' 
M.  Longet,^  who  has  made  experiments  connected  with  this  subject  on 
animals,  is  disposed  to  think,  that  the  displacements  of  die  base  of  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis  are  the  two  most  important  conditions,  and  thai 
the  closed  glottis  is  only  the  laast  obstacle  set  up  against  ^e  passage 
of  food  into  the  larynx;  but  he  CTidently  assigns  too  much  importance 
to  the  epiglottis. 

The  velum  pendulum,  then,  protects  the  posterior  nares  and  the 
orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube  flrom  the  entrance  of  the  food ;  and  the 
epiglottis,  the  elevation  of  the  larynx,  with  the  eonttaetkm  of  the  mus- 
cles that  close  the  glottis,  are  the  sreat  agents  in  preventing  it  from 
passing  into  the  larynx.  The  wbob  of  this  second  stage  consists  of 
rapid  movements,  of  an  entirely  invduntary  character,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bellingeri,^  are  under  the  presidency  of  the  palatine  filaments  of 
the  fifth  pair;  but  these  filaments  are  sensory;  the  motor  filaments 
being  probably  derived  from  the  pneumogastne;  or,  aeeordSng  to  M. 
Longet,  ftK>m  the  spinal.' 

8.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pharynx,  by  its  contraction,  forces  the  ali- 
mentary bolus  into  the  oesophaffus,  so  as  1^  somewhat  dilate  the  upper 
part  of  the  organ.  ,  The  upper  circular  fibres  are  thus  excited  to  action, 
and  force  the  food  onward.  In  this  way,  by  tiie  successiYe  contraction 
of  the  circular  fibres,  it  reaches  the  stomach.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres  speedily  follows  tfaar 
contraction;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  loWest  third,  the  drculur 
fibres  remaining  contracted,  for  some  time  after  the  entruice  of  the 
boks  into  the  stomach, — probably  to  prevent  its  retnm  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  passage  of  the  bolus  along  the  oesophagus  is  by  no  meaiiB 
rapid.  M.  Magendie^  affirms,  that  he  was  struck,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  experiments,  with  the  slowness  of  its  progression.  At  times,  it  was 
two  or  three  minutes  before  reaching  the  stomach ;  at  others,  it  stopped 
repeatedly,  and  for  some  time.  Occasionally^  it  even  ascended  from 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  oesophagus  towards  the  neck,  and  subse- 
quently descended  again.  When  any  obstacle  existed  to  its  entrance 
into  tne  stomach,  this  movement  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  befoM 
the  food  was  rejected.  Every  one  must  have  felt  the  slowness  of  the 
progression  of  the  food  through  the  oesophagus  when  a  rather  larger 
morsel  than  usual  has  been  swallowed.  If  it  stops,  we  are  in  the  habit 
ef  aiding  its  progress  by  drinking  some  fluid,  or  by  swallowing  a  piece 
of  bread*  Occasionally,  however,  the  probang  ia  necessary  to|)ropel  it. 
The' pain  produced  in  these  cases,  according  to  M.  Magendie,  is  owing 

'  Adelon,  op.  dtat,  ii.  4S4. 

•  Dungtison's  American  Medioal  InCelligenoer,  Oct,  1841,  p.  73. 

»  L'Examlnateur  MWical,  17  Oc^  1841 ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.JUr,  Jan.,  1843>p.  M8. 

«  Dinert  Inangaml.  Turin,  1823 ;  noticed  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joorn.  for  Jaly,  1^34. 

«  Traill  de  Pbyaiologie,  ii  337,  Paris,  1800.  i  Op.  eitB^  il  99. 
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to  tlie  distensioii  of  the  tterroiui  fflAmentSy  ibat  snrronnd  the  pectoral 
^rtion  of  the  eanal.  la  the  case  of  a  female,  laboturing  iintler  a  disease 
which  p^mitted  the  intmor  of  the  etomaeh  to  be  seen,  M.  Halle  noticed, 
that  whenever  a  portion  of  food  passed  into  the  stomach,  a  sort  of  ring 
or  hourrelet  was  formed  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  owing  to  the  mneons 
membrane  of  the  cesophagns  beingforoed  into  the  stomach  hj  the  con- 
tvaction  of  its  curcvlar  fil]?es.^  The  rnncoHs  flnid  pressed  ont  from  the 
cfifferent  folHeles,  b j  the  passage  of  the  bolos,  materially  facilitates  its 
progresa. 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  dentition  is  accomplished^ 
ahnost  ereiy  pat^  of  it  is.  uninflnenced  by  volition,  being  dependent 
itpen  organization^  and  exerted  instinctiyely.  If  the  alimentary  mat* 
ter  contained  in  the  meuti^  be  not  sufficiently  masticated;  or  if  it  has 
not  the  shape,  consistence,  and  dimensions,  it  onght  te  possess;  or 
if  the  ordinary  movements,  that  precede  mastication,  have  not  been 
•Kecuted,<--whateyer  effort  we  may  make,  deghititioa  is  impractical* 
ble..  We  constantly  meet  with  persdui  who  are  unable  to  swallow 
the  smallest  pill ;  and  yet  can  swallow  a^  mnch  larger  mass,  if  cer- 
tain preliminary  motions  be  executed^  which,  in  the  case  of  the  pill, 
are  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  its  being  usually  of  a  nanseous 
character^  It  i^pears,  that  the  involuntary  parts  of  the  function  are 
excited  by  the  stimulation  of  the  aliment;  for,  if  we  attempt  to  swal- 
low the  saliva'  several  times  in  successiomy  we  find  after  a  time,  that 
the  act  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  saliva.  Every 
one  must  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  when  the 
mouth  and  fauces  were  not  duly  moistened  by  their  secretions.  The 
involuntary  part  of  deglutition  is  tinder  the  control  of  the  reflex  system 
of  nerves.  An  impression  is  made  by  the  alimentary  matters  upon  the 
exciter  or  afferent  nerves,,  whifch  Impression  is  conveyed  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spin^  cord,  and  in  the  invertebrata  to  ganglia  corre- 
sponding to  it;  whence  it  is  reflected  to  the  muscular  fibres  that  have 
to  be  thrown  into  contraction-.  The  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
serves  as  a  centre  for  tho  reception  of  the  impression,  and  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  motoi^  influence,  is  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  John  Beid^lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  is  chiefly  distributed  to  thsf  mucous  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  is  the  exciter  nerve;  the  pharynged  branches  of  the 
pneumogastrie,  the  motors.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  these  nerves 
do  not  alone  possess  the  function ;  for  after  they  have  been  divided,  the 
animal  is  still  capable  of  imperfect  deglutition.  Ther  associate  excitor 
or  afferent  nerves^  Dr.  Reid  concludes  to  be—the  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  tiiat  are  distributed  to  the  fauces,  and  probably  also  those  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  distributed  to  the  pharynx: — the  associate  motor  or 
eflbrent  nerves  being  t»ranches  of  the  liypogloesal,  that  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo^-thyroid, 
and  thyro-hyoid  muscles;  filaments  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  that  ramify 
on  the  larynx ;  some  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  tiiat  ssipply^  the 
levator  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  that 

1  Op.  dt,  ii  70.  *  Ediiib.  Med.  snd  Sarg.  Jooro.,  toI.  xlix. 
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ramify  upon  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  mnscles,  and*  upon  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  face ;  and  probably  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  cervical  plexus,  which  unite  themselves  to  the  descendens  noni.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  physiology  of  deglu- 
tition is  obscure.* 

Some  individuals  are  capable  of  swallowing  air;  and,  according  to  M. 
Magendie,^  it  is  an  art  that  can  be  attained  by  a  little  practice.  In  the 
stomach,  the  air  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  viscus,  becomes  rarefied, 
and  distends  the  organ;  exciting,  in  some,  a  feeling  of  burning  heat; 
in  others,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  acute  pain.  He  thinks  it  pro- 
bable, that  its  chemical  -composition  undergoes  change ;  but,  on  this 
point,  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  time  of  its  stay  in  the  stomach 
is  variable.  Commonly,  it  ascenda  into  the  (Bsdphagus,  and  makes  its 
exit  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils;  At  other  times,  it  passes  through 
the  pylorus,  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
as  far  as  the  anus,— distending  the  abdominal  cavity,  iond  simulating 
tympanites.  M.  Magendie  refers  to  jthe  case  of  a  yomng  conscript,  who 
feigned  the  disease  in  this  manner. 

e.  Ohymification. 

When  the  food  has  experienced  changes  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
preceding  process,  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  where  it  is  re- 
tained for  several  hours,  and  undergoes  another  portion  of  the  digestive 
action,  being  converted  into  a  pultaceous  mass,  to  which  the  term  chyme 
has  been  applied;  whilst  the  process  has  been  called  ehtfmificatum.  It 
does  not  seem,  that  all  physiologists  have  employed  these  tefms  in  this 
signification;  some  have  confounded  (^Ay?^  with  chyme;  sjki  chylification 
with  chymification.  The  former  of  these  processes  is  distinctly  an  in- 
testinal act:  the  latter  is  exclusivgly  gastric. 

The  aliment,  as  it  is  «ent  down  by  repeated  efforts  of  deglutition, 
descends  into  the  splenic  portion  of  the  stomach  without  difficulty,  as 
regards  the  first  mouthfuls.  the  stomach  is  but  little  compressed  by 
the  surrounding  viscera,  and  its  parietes  readily  separate  to  receive  the 
food;  but  when  it  is  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  the  distension  gradu- 
ally becomes  inore  difficult,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  viscera 
and  the  distension  of  the  abdominar  parietes.  The  accumulation  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  splenic  and  middle  portions.  Dr.  Beaumont^  ob- 
served, that  when  a  piece  of  food  was  received  into  tho  stomach,  the 
rugae  of  the  latter  gently  closed  upon  it ;  and  if  it  were  sufficiently  fluid, 
gradually  diffused  it  through  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  but  entirely  ex- 
cluded more  whilst  the  action  continued.  The  contraction  ceasing, 
another  quantity  of  food  was  received  in  the  same  manner.  It  was 
found,  in  the  subject  of  his  experiments,  that  when  the  valvular  portion 
of  the  stomach,  situate  at  the  fistulous  aperture,  ivas  depressed,  and 
solid  food  introduced,  either  in  large  pieces  or  finely  divided,  the  same 
gentle  contraction  or  grasping  motion  took  place,  and  continued  for 
Ifty  or  eighty  seconds,  and  it  would  not  allow  of  another  qtlantity,  Until 

'  Longet,  Traits  de  Physiologie,  ii.  334,  337,  Paris,  1850.  • 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  ii.  146.    *  Experiments,  &c.,  on  the  Ga«tric  Juide,  p.  UO. 
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that  period  had  elapsed:  the  valve  could  then  be  depressed,  and  more 
food  put  in.  When  the  man  was  so  placed,  that  the  cardia  could  be 
seen,  and  was  permitted  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  food,  the  same  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  and  grasping  of  the  bolus  were  invariably  ob- 
served to  commence  at  the  oesophageal  ring.  Hence,  when  food  is 
swallowed  too  rapidly,  irregular  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  oesophagus  and  stomach  are  prodneed ;  the  vermicular  motions  of 
the  rugae  are  disturbed,  and  the  regular  process  of  digestion  is  inter- 
rupted. J 

Whilst  the  stomach  is  undergoing  distension  by  food,  it  experiences 
changes  in  its  size,  situation,  and  connexion  with  the  neighbouring 
organs.  The  dilatation  dcTes  not  affect  its  three  coats  equally.  The 
two  laminae  of  the  peritoneal  coat  separate,  and  permit  the  stomach  to 
pass  farther  between  them.  The  muscular  coat  experiences  a  true 
distension ;  its  fibres  lengthen,  but  still  so  as  to  preserve  the  particu- 
lar shape  of  the  prgau ;  whilst  the  mucous  coat  yields,  in  those  parts 
especially  where  the  rugae  are  numerous;  that  is,  along  the  great  curva- 
ture and  splenic  portion.  In  place,  top,  of  being  flattened  at  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  and  occupying  only  the  epigastrium,  and  a  part 
of  the  left  hypochondrium,  it  assumes  a  rounded  figure.  Its  great  cuUde- 
^^ac  descends  into  the  left  hypochondre  and  almost  fills  it,  and  the  greater 
curvature,  descends  towards  the  umbilicus,  especially  on  the  left  side. 
The  pylorus  preserves  its  position  and  connexion  with  the  surrounding 
pfflrt^; — being  fixed  down  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  chiefly 
forwards,  upwards,  and  to  the  ieft  side,  that  the  dilatation  occurs.  The 
posterior  surface  cannot  dilate  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  verte- 
bral cbluHui,  and  of  a  ligameutons  formation  which  prevents  the  stomach 
from  pressing  on  the  great  vessels  behind  it.  Its  cardiac  and  pyloric ' 
portions  are  also  fixed;  bo  that  when  it  is  undergoing  distension,  a 
movement  of  rotation  tales  place,  by  which  the  great  curvature  is 
directed  slightly  forwards;  the  posterior  surface  inclined  downwards, 
and  the  superior  upwards.  A  wound  re<{eived  in  the  epigastric  region, 
will,  consequently,  penetrate  the  stomach  in  a  very  different  part,  ac- 
cording as  the  Viscus  miay  be,  at  the  time,  full  or  empty. 

The  dilatation  of  the  organ  produces  changes  Jn  the  condition  of  the 
abdomen  and  its  viscera.^  The  total  size  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
augmented;  the  belly  becomes  prominent;  and  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  compressed, — sometimes  so  much  as  to  excite  a  desire  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  or  rectum.  The  diaphragm  is  crowded  to- 
wards the  thorax,  and  is  depressed  with  difficulty;  so  that,  not  only  is 
ordinary  respiration  cramped;  but  speaking  and  singing  become  labo- 
rious. When  the  distension  of  the  organ  is  pushed  to  an  enormous 
extent,  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  may  be  painfully  distended,  and 
the  respiration  really  difficult.  It  is  in  these  cases  of  over-distension, 
that  an  energetic  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  is  necessary;  hence  the 
advantage  of  the  strong  muscular  arrangement  at  its  lower  part.  In 
proportion  as  the  food  accumulates  in  the  stomach,,  the  sensation  of 
Aunger  diminishes;  and,  if  we  go  on  swallowing  additional  portions,  it 
entirely  disappears,  or  is  succeeded  by  nausea  and  loathing.  The  quan- 
tity, necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  varies  according  to  the  individual, 
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as  wen  as  to  the  eharacter  of  the  food;  a  very  loseioiis  article  sooner 
cloying  than  one  that  is  less  so.  A  dne  supply  of  liqnid  with  solid  ail- 
ment also  enables  as  to  prolong  the  repast  with  satisfaction. 

As  the  stomach,  when  distended,  presses  npon  the  different  yiscera 
«id  upon  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  is  obvious,  that  itmust.experience  a 
proportionate  reaction.  An  interesting  question  consequently  arises ; — 
to  determine  the  causes,  which  oppose  the  pa96age  of  the  food  back  along 
the  cesophagus,  as  weU  as  through  the  pylorus.  .  M.  Magendie^  found, 
in  his  vivisections,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus  experiences, 
continuously,  an  alternate  motion  of  contraction  and  relaxation.  The 
eontraction  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  two  upper  thirds  with  the 
lowest  third;  and  is  propagated,  with  sonxe  rapidity,  to  the  termination 
of  the  CBSophagBS  in  the  stomach.  Its  duration,  when  once  excited,  is 
variable;  the  average  being,  at  least,  half  a  minute.  When  thus  eon- 
tracted,  it  is  hard  a^UNelastic,  like  a  cord  strongly  stretched.  The  reUxa^ 
tion,  diat  succeeds  the  contraction,  occurs  suddenly  and  simultaneously 
in  all  the  contracted  fibres;  at  times,  however,  it  appears  to  take  place 
from  the  upper  fibres  towards  the  lower.  In  the  state  of  relaxation,  the 
ossophagus  is  remarkably  flaccid; — forming  a  singular  contrast  with  that 
of  contraction.  This  movement  of  the  oesophagus  is,  according  to  M. 
Magendie,'  under  the  dependence  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  When 
these  nerves  were  divided  in  an  animal^  the  oesophagus  was  no  longer 
eontraoted.  Still  it  was  not  relaxed.  Its  fibres,  deprived  of  nervous 
influence,  were  shortened  with  a  -certain  degree  of  force;  and  the  canal 
remained  in  a  state  intermediate  between  contraction  and  relaxation. 

The  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus  of  the  horse,  for  an  extent  of  eidit 
cor  ten  inehes,  is  not  contractile  in  the  mapner  of  musdes.  M.  Na- 
gendie*  founds  when  tiie  eighth  pair  of  nerves  was  irritated^  or  the 
parts  were  exposed  to  the  galvanic  stimulus,  that  no  contraction  was 
prodnoed.  The  oesophagus  of  that  animal  is,  however,  highly  elastic; 
and  its  lower  extremity  is  kept  so  strongly  closed,  that  for  a  long  time 
after  death,  it  is  difficidt  to  introduce  the  finger;  and  considerable  pres- 
sure is  required  to  force  sir  into  it  M*  Magendie  considers  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  the  true  reason,  why  horses  vomit  with  such  difficulty  as  to 
oeoasionally  rvpture  the  stomach  by  their  efforts.  The  alternate  mo- 
tions of  the  oesophagus,  which  we  lu^ve  described,  oppose  the  return  of 
the  food  from  the  stomach.  The  more  the  organ  is  distended,  the  more 
intense  and  prolonged  is  the  contraction,  and  the  shorter  the  relaxation. 
The  c<M[itracti6n  commonly  coincides  widi  inspiration ;  the  time  at  which 
the  stomiu^  is,  of  course^  most  strongly  compressed.  The  rdaxatien 
is  synchronous  with  expiration. 

The  pylorus  prevents  the  alimentary  mass  from  passing  into  the 
duod^nm.  In  living  animals,  whether  the  stomach  be  filled  or  empty, 
tliis  iq>ertiire  is  constantly  closed  by  the  constriction  of  its  fibrous  rinff, 
and  the  contraction  of  its  circular  fibres;  and,  so  accurately  is  it  closed, 
that,  if  air  be  forced  into  the  stomach  froin  the  oesophagus,  the  orgaa 
must  be  distended,  s^d  considerable  exertion  made  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  pylorus.    Yet,  if  air  be  forced  from  the  small  intes- 

>  Prtdt, &0., U.  83.  '     'DnflUiLlS.  «  Ibid.,iL  19. 
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tine  in  the  direction  of  the  etomacfa,  the  pylorus  offers  no  resistance  ;-t- 
sufferinff  it  to  enter  the  organ  under  the  slightest  pressure; — a  circum- 
stance that  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  bile  enters  the  stomach; 
especially  when  there  exists  inyerted  action  of  the  duodenum.  To  tho 
pylorus,  however,  a  more  active  part  has  been  assigned  in  the  passage 
of  the  chyme  from  the  stomiM^h  inta  the  intestine.  ^'Kothin^  in  the 
animal  economy/'  says  Dr.  Soi^hwood  Smith/  ^^is  more  curious  and 
wonderful  than  die  action  of  that  class  of  organs  of  which  the  pylorus 
affords  a  remarkable  example.  If  a  portion  of  undigested  food  present 
itself  at  this  door  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  only  not  permitted  to  pass, 
but  the  door  is  closed  against  it  with  additional  firmness;  or,  in  other, 
words,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pylorus,  ii^stead  of  relaxing,  contract 
with  more  thi^  ordinary  force.  In  certain  cases,  where  the  digestion 
is  morbidly  slow,  or  where  y.ery  indigestible  food  has  been  taken,  the 
mass  i§  duried  to  the  pylorus  before  it  has  been  duly  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice:  then,  instead  of  inducing  the  pylorus  to  relax,  in 
carder  to  allow  of  its  transmission  to  the  duodenum,  it  causes  it  to  con- 
tract with  so  much  violence  as  to  produce  pain,  whUe  the  food,  thus  re- 
tained in  the  stomach  longer  than  natural,  disorders  the  organ:  and  if 
digestion  cannot  ultimately  be  performed,  that  disorder  goes  on  increas- 
ing until  vomiting  is  excited,  by  which  means  the  load  that  oppressed 
it  IS  expelled.  The  pvlorus  is  a  guardian  placed  betwe^  the  first  and 
the  second  stomach,  m  order  to  prevent  any^iubstance  from  passipg 
from  the  former  iptU  it  is  in  fk  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  latter; 
and  sb  fiuthfuUy  does  this  guardi&n  perform  its  office,  that  it  often,  as 
we  have  seen,  forces  the  stomach  to  reject  the  offending  matter  by 
vomiting,  rather  ^an  allow  it  to  pass  in  an  unfit  state;  whereas,  when 
chT^me^  duly  prepared,  presents  itself,  it  readily  opens  a  passage  for  it 
into  die  duodenum."  This  view  of  the  functions  of  the  pylorus  has 
antiquity  in  its  favour.  It  is,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  Aame,  wliich  was 
given  to  it  ia  consequelice  of  its  bei^g  believed  to  be  a  fiEdthful  porter 
or  janitor,  (fri»iLtt^n»  *^a  porter;")  but  it  is  doubtless  largely  hypothetical. 
We  constantly  see  substances  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  intestinal 
cuial,,  without  haviujg  experienced  the  slightest  change  in  the  stomach. 
Buttons,  half-pence,  &c.,  have  made  their  way  through,  without  diffi- 
culty ;  as  well  as  the  tubes  and  globes,  eniployedin  the  experiments  of 
SpaUanzani,  Stevens,  and  others.  There  are  certain  parts  of  fruits, 
which  are  never  digested,  jet  the  ^^  janitor"  is  always  accommodating. 
Castor  oil  is  capable  of  being  wholly  converted  into  chyle ;  and  wouKl 
be  so,  if  it  could  be  retained  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines ;  yet 
.there  is  no  agent,  which  arrests  its  onward  progress.  Still,  from  tiiese, 
and  other  circumstauoes,  M.  Broussais*  has.  inferred,  that  there  is  an 
internal  gastric  sense,,  which  exerts  an  elective  agency;  detaining,  as  a 
general  raley  substances  &at  are  nutritive;  but  si^ering  others  to  pass« 
•  The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  after  a  meal  soon  excites  the 
organ  to  action,  although  no  change  in  the  food  is  perceptible  for  some 
time.   .  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  more  florid,  in  consequence  of 

1  Animal  PbjrBioIogy,  Librtby  of  Uaeihl  Knowledge,  p.  41. 

3  Trait^  de  PbjrtioL  appliqa^  ii  hi  Pathokfie  ^  translated  by  J>n,  Boll  and  La  Bocbe,  p.  314, 
Aiibui,  1833. 
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the  larger  afflnx  of  blood;  and  the  different  secretions  appear  to  take 
place  in  greater  abundance;  become  mixed  -with  the  food,  and  exert  an 
active  and  important  part  in  the  changes  it  experiences  in  the  stomach. 
Direct  experiment  has  proved  that  such  augmented  secretion  actually 
occurs.  If  an  animal  be  kept  fasting  for  some  time^  and  then  be  made 
to  swallow  dry  food,  or  eve^  stones,  ajid  b6  deprived  of  liquid  aliment, 
the  substances  swallowed  will  be  found,— ^on  killing  it  some  time  after- 
wards,— surrounded  bv  a  oonsiijlerable  quantity  of  fluid.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  animals  killed  after  fasting.  The  stomach  then  contains 
no  fluid  matter.  The  augmented  secretion  in  the  former  case  must, 
therefore,  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  dry  food  in  the  stomach.  That 
it  is  not  simply  the  fluid  passed  down  by  deglutition, — the  salivary  and 
mucous  secretions,  for  example,— is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  same 
thing  occurs  when  the  oesophagus  has  been  tied.  Besides,  if  the  sto- 
mach of  a  living  animal  be  opened,  and  any  stimulating  substance  be 
applied  to  its  inner  surface,  a  secretion  is  seen  to  issue  in  considerable 
quantity  at  the  points  of  contact;  and,  again,  if  an  animal  be  made  to 
8wall(tw  small  pieces  of  sponge,  attached  to  a  thread  hanging,  out  of  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  withdrawn,  they  become  filled 
with  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  stomach,  and,  on  withdrawing  them,  a 
BufScient  quantity,  can  be  obtained  for  analysis.  Such  experiments 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  hj  MM.  Reaumur,^  Spalknzani,^  and 
others.  In  Dr.  Beaumont's  case*  the  collection  of  gastric  secretion  was 
obtained  by  inserting  an  elastic  gum  tube  through  the  opening:  in  a 
short  time  fluid  enough  was  secreted  to  flow  through  the  tube.  This 
admixture  with  the  fluids  of  the  ipucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  secretions  continually  sent  down  from  the  mouth  by  the  efforts  of 
deglutition,  is  the  only  apparent  change  witnessed  for  some  time  after 
the  ^reception  of  solid  food.  Sooner  or  later,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  pyloric  portion  of  the  organ  contracts  sending  into  the 
splenic  portion  the  food  it  contains:  t6  the  contraiction  dilatation  suc- 
ceeds ;  and  this  alternation  of  movements  goes  on  during  the  whole  of 
digestion.  After  this  time  chyme  otly  is  found  in  the  pyloric  portion 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  unaltered  food.  This  motion  of  con- 
traction and  relaxation  has  been  called  t^emtoZ^;  and  it  appears,  at 
first,  to  be  limited  to  the  pyloric  portion,  but  gradually  extends  to  the 
body  and  splenic  portion,  so  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  stomach  parti- 
cipates in  it.  It  consists  in  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  circular  fibres;  and  the  gentle  oscillation,  thus  produced,  not  only 
facilitates  the  admixture  of  the  food  with  the  gastric  secretions,  but 
continually  exposes  fresh  portions  to  their  action.  The  experiments  of 
Bichat  satisfied  him,  that  the  peristole  is  more  marked,  the  greater  the 
fulness  of  the  stomach.  He  made  dogs  swallow  forced-meat  balls^  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  placed  cartiljage,  and  found,  that  when  the  sto- 
mach was  greatly  charged,  the  cartilages  were  pressed  out  of  the  balls. 
This  did  not  happen,  when  the  organ  contained  a  smaller  quantity  of 
food. 

*  Memoir,  de  TAcad.  pour  175Q.  ■  Exp^r.  sur  la  Digottion,  G^n^ve,  1783. 

*  EzperiroentSi  &c^  on  the  Gastric  Juioe,  p.  100. 
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The  ordinnrry  course  and  direction  of  the  revolutions  of  the  food, 
according  to  Dr.  Beaumont,^  are  as  follows: — The  bolus,  as  it  enters 
the  cardia,  turns  to  the  left;  passes  the  aperture;  descends  into  the 
splenic  extremity,  and  follows. the  great  curvature  towards  the  pyloric 
end.  It  then  returns  in  the  course  of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  makes 
its  appearance  again  at  the  aperture,  in  its  descent  into  the  great  cur- 
vature to  perform  similar  revolutions.  That  these  are  the  revolutions 
of  the  con  teats  of  the  stomach,  he  ascertained  by  identifying  particular 
portions  of  food;  and  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  bulb  of  the  thermome- 
ter was  introduced  during  chymification,  the  stem  invariably  indicated 
the  same  movements.  Each  revolution  is  completed  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes,  and  the  motions  are  slower  at  iSrst  than  when  chymifi- 
cation has  made  considerable  progress.  In  addition  to  these  move- 
ments, the  stomach  is  subjected  to  more  or  less  sucoussion  from  the 
neighbouring  organs.  At  each  inspiration  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the 
diaphragm;  and  the  large  arterial  trunks  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  the 
arteries  distributed  over  it,  subject  it  to  constant  agitation. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  sto- 
mach,— and  the  action  extends  likewise  to  the  Intestines, — ^is  effected 
by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ.  It  is,  however,  an  involuntary  con- 
traction, and  appears  to  be  little  influenced  l>y  the  nervous  system ; 
continuing^  for  instance,  after  the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves; 
becoming  more  active,  according  to  M.  Magendie,^as  animals  are  more 
debilitated,  and  even  at  death  ;  and  .persisting  after,  the  ^alimentary 
canal  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,^ 
however,  affirm,  that  by  irritating  the  plexus  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
perves  situate  i^tround  the  oesophagus  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  or 
touching  it  with  alcohol,  the  peristole  of  both  stomach  and  intestines 
can  be  copstantly  excited;  ai^d  Valentin  and  Dr.  John  Reid  state, 
that  distinct  movements  may  be  exoited  in  th^  stomach  by  irritating 
the  pneumogastric.  This  involuntary  function^  as  well  as  that  exerted 
by  the  heart  and  other  involuntary  organs,  affords  us  a  striking,  instance 
of  the  little  nervous  influence,  which  i^eems  to  be  requisite  lor  carry- 
ing on  many  of  those  functions  that  have,  to  be  .executed  independently 
of  volition  through  the  'whole  coursp  of  existence ;  and  which  appear  to 
be  excited  at  times,  in  a  reflex  manner,  by  the  presence  of  appropriate 
excitants'; — of  food,  in  the  case  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach; 
of  blood,  in  that  of  the  heart,  &c. ;  and  yet  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
absence  of  all  nervous  influence,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  the  heart,  which  may  contract  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
removed  from  the  body.  In  the  intestinal  canal^  the  movements  are 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  spinal  cord,  probably  through  the-  sympa-' 
theti(;  by  means  of  the  fibres  which  the  canal  derives  from  it ;  but 
although  influenced  by  the  spinal^ con^,  they  are  not  dependent  upon  it 
for,  contractility.  As  Dr.  Carpenter  has  remarked,  the  canal  is  ena- 
bled to  propel  its  contents  by  its  inherent  powers ;  but — as  in  other 
instances — the  nervous  centres  exert  a  general  control  over  even  the 

1  Op.  citat,  p.  no.  *  Pr^is  El^entaire,  ii.  20. 

*  Die  Verdauting,  u.  s.  w.  or  French  edit.,  Recherches  sur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1827. 
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organic  functions,  ^'  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  harmotiizing  tbem 
"with  each  other,  and  with  the  conditions  of  the  organs  of  animal  life."* 

The  gentle,  oscillatory  or  vermicular  motion  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
admixture  with,  the  fluids,  secreted  by  its  internal  membrane,  as  well  a« 
by  the  different  follicles,  &c.,  in  the  snpra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  probably  the  main  agents  in  the  digestion  ope- 
rated in  the  stomach. 

Much  contrariety  of  sentiment  has  existed  regarding  the  precise 
organs  that  secrete  the  flnid  which  oozes  out  as  soon  aa  food  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.  Whilst  some  belieye 
it  to  be  exhaled  from  that  membrane ;  others  conceiye  it  to  be  aecreted 
by  the  numerous  follicles,  seated  in  the  membrane  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus;  or  by  what  haye  been  termed  gas- 
tric glancU.  The  analogy  of  many  animals,,  especially  of  birds,  would 
render  the  last  opinion  the  most  probable.  In  them  we  find,  in  the 
second  stomach,  the  cardiac  or  gastric  glands  largely  dereloped  ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  they  are  the  great  agents  of  the  secretion  of  the  digest- 
ive fluid.  (See  Figs.  228  and  229.)  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Omelin'  affirm, 
that  the  more  liquid  portion  of  the  gastric  fluid  is  exhaled,  and  that  the 
thicker,  more  ropy  and  mucous  portion  is  secreted  by  the  follicles. 
Budolphi'  assigns  it  a  dpuble  origin ;— from  exhalants,  and  gaatrie 
glands;  whilst  MM.  Leurei;  and  Lassaigne^  ascribe  its  formation  exclu- 
sively to  the  villi.  Dr.  Beaumont,'  who  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  experimenting  on  this  matter,  remarks,  that  on  applying  aliment,  or 
any  irritant,  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  observing  the 
effect  through  a  raagnifving-glass,  innumerable  minute,  lucid  points,  and 
very  fine  papillae,  could  be  seen  protruding,  from  which  a  pure,  limpid, 
colourless,  slightly  viscid  fluid  distilled,  'which  was  invariably  and  dis- 
tinctly acid.  On  applying  the  tongue  to  the  mucous  coat  in  its  empty; 
unirritated  state,  no,- acid  taste  could  t>e  perceived.  Although  no.  aper- 
tures were  perceptible  in  the  papillae,  even  with  .  the  assistance  of  the 
best  microscope  that  could  be  obtained,  the  points,  whence  the  flwd 
issued,  were  clearly  indicated  by  the  gradual  appearance  of  innumera- 
ble very  fine,  lucid  specks,  rising  through  the  transparent  mucous  coat, 
and  sepming  to  burst,  and  discharge  themselves  upon  the  very  points 
of  the  papillae,  diffusing  a  limpid,  thin  fluid  ov^r  the  whole  interior  gas- 
tric surface. 

A  like  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  regarding  the .  chemical 
character  of  the  fluids ;  and  this  has  partly  arisen  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them  identical.  The  true  fluid  secreted  by  the  gastric  fol- 
licles or  mucous  membrane  can  never,  of  course,  be  obtained  for  examina- 
tion in  a  state  of  purity.  It  must  always  be  mixed  not  only  with  the 
other  secretions  of  the  stomach,  but  with  all  those  transmitted  to  the 
organ,  by  the  constant  efforts  of  deglutition.  It  is,  consequently,  to 
this  npxed  fluid,  that  the  term  gtistrtc  jmce  has  really  been  applied ; 
although  it  is  more  especially  impropriated  to  the  particular  fluid,  pre- 
sumed to  be  secreted  by  the  stomaoh,  and  to  be  the  gteat  agent  in  diges- 

■  Humftn  Pbfsioiosx,  p.  15l,Lond^  1842.  *  Op.cStat 

»  GrundriM  der  Physiologie,  2*  Band,  2»«  Abtbeiiting,  s.  iii.,  Berlin,  1828. 

*  Reoherch«8  sur  la  Digeftion,  Paria,  1825.  ^  Op.  citat,  p.  103. 
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tion.  To  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice  and  its  effects  in  the  process 
of  digestion,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  presently. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  quarttity  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  storaach, 
that  it  is  so  1/irgely  supplied  with  bloodvessels ;  and  that  the  mucous 
membrane  is  more  injected,  during  thfi  presence  of  food  in  the  organ. 
Experiments,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^  and  others,  would  seem  to  show, 
that  the  secretion  is  under  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
Having  administered  arsenic  to  different  animals — on  some  of  which  he 
had  divided  these  nerves, — he  found,  thit',  whilst  the  stomachs  of  those, 
in  which  the  nerves  were-  entire,  contained  a  large  quantity  of  a  thin, 
mucous  fluid ;  in  those,  whose  nerves  were  divided,  the  organ  was  in- 
flamed and  dry.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,'  however,  affirm^  that  divi- 
sion of  the  nerves  had  no  influence  on  the  secretion.  Biit  more  of  this 
presently. 

Before  enttering  into  the  views  of  different  physiologists  on  chymifi- 
cation, — in  other  words,  into  the  theories  of  digestion, — il  will  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  eJiyme.  Whether 
the  changes  in' the  food  be  simply  physical  or  chemical,  or  whether  the 
first  stage  of  animalization  be  effected  within  the  stomach,  will  be  a 
topic  for  future  inquiry.  Chyme  is  a  soft,  homogeneous  substance,  of 
grayish  colour  and  &cid  taste.  Such  are  its  most  common  characters: 
It  varies,  however,  according  to  the  food  taken,  as  may  he  observed, 
by  feeding  animals  on  different  simple  alimentary  substances,  and 
killing  them  during  digestion.  This  differei^ce  in  its  properties  accounts 
for  the  discrepancy  observable  in  the  accounts  of  writers.  The  change 
•wrought  on  the  aliments  is,  doubtless,  of  a  chemical  nature;  but  the 
new  play  of  affinities  is  controlled  by  circumstances  inappreciable  to 
«6.  In  the  case  of  a  female  patient  at  the  hospital  La  CharitSy  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  gored  by  a  bull,  and  had  a  fistulous  opening  in 
the  stomach,  the  food,  during  its  conversion  into  chyme,  appeared  to 
have  acquired  an  increase  of  itff  gelatin;  a  greater  proportion  of  chlo- 
Hde  of  sodium ;  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime;  and  a  sub- 
stance, in  appe«rance,  ^brino^s^*- 

It  has  t>een  said,  again,  that  the  food  becomes  decarbonized  and 
ittore  liitrogeni^ed ;  that  the  carbon  which  disappears  is  removed  by 
the<«ygen*  of  the  air  swallowed  with  the  fpod,  or  by  that  contained  in 
the  food  itself;  and  thtft  the  nitrogen  proceeds  from  the  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  or  predominates  simply  because  the  food  is  decarbonized. 
M.  Adclon^  has  properly  remarked,  that  the  fact  and  the  explana- 
tion are  here  equally  hypothetical.  Generally,  the  chyme  possesses 
add  properties.  MM.  <te  .Mont^gre,'  Magendie,^-  and  Tiedemann  and 
Omelin,^  always  observed  it  to  be  so.  Haller*  and  Marcet  found  it  to 
be  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  In  th^  chyme  examined  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  he  detected  albumen,  an  animal  matter,  and  some  salts, 

>  Pbilcw.  Trans,  for  18U.'  •  Op.  citat 

'  RiobeTand's  NouTeaux  El^mens  de  Phymologie,  ^t  IS^me,  par  B^rmrd,  aind,  p.  73, 
BruxeHes,  1837. 
^  Physiol,  de  rHomme,  &Cm  edit,  cit,  torn.  ii. 

*  Ezpi^ieDcefl  jor  la  ]>igettioD»  Paris,  1824.  <  Op.  dtat.,  ii.  p.  87. 

T  Pp.  cit         .  .      *  ElamMit  PhyMOl.,  ziz.  1. 
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differing,  however,  sliglitlj,  according  as  it  proceeded  from  animal  or 
vegetable  food.  In  the  latter  case,  it  afforded  fonr  times  as  much 
carbon  as  in  the  former,  but  less  saline  matter;  and  this  consisted  of 
lime  and  an  alkaline  chloride.  MM.  Lenret  and  Lassaigne^  analysed 
the  chyme  &om  the  stomach  of  aa  epileptic,  whp  died  suddenly  in  a 
fit,  five  or  six  hours  after  having  eaten.  It  was  of  a  white,  slightly- 
yellowish  colour;  and  strong,  disagreeable  .tasie.  On  analysis,  it 
afforded  a  free  acid^ — the  lactic;  a  white,  cry^lline,  slightly  saccha- 
rine matter,  analogous  to  the  sugar  of  milk;  albumen,  soluble  in 
water;  a  yellowish,  fatty,  acid  matter,  analogotis  to  rancid  butter;  an 
animal  matter,  soluble  in  water,  having  all  the  properties  of  casein; 
and  a  little  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  much  phosphate 
of  lime.  Djr.  Prout'  afiSrms,  that  a  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  is 
present  in  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  digestion.  He.  detected 
it  in  that  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  horse,  calf^  apd  dog,  and  in  the  sour 
matter  ejected  by  persons  labouring  under  indigestion: — a  fact  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Children.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
and  Dr.  Beaumont,^  affirm,  that  the  secretion  of  acid  coiknmences,  as 
soon  as  the  stomach  receives  the  stimulus  of  a  foreign  body,  and  that 
it  consists  of  chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids.  The  experiments  of  these 
gentlemen  were  not  confined  to  the  chymous  mass  obtained  from  digesti- 
ble food.  They  examined  the  fiuids,  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane 
when  indigestible  substances  were  sent  into  the  stomach,  and  the  acid 
character  was  equally  manifested.  These  experiments,  consequently, 
remove  an  objection,  made  by  Dr.  Bostock,^  regarding  the  detection 
of  the  chlorohydric  acid  by  Dr;  Prout;-^that,  as  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  acid  before  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  stomach,  it  might  rather  be  inferred,  that  it  is,  in  some 
way  or  other,  developed  during  the  process  of  digestion.  In  all  Dr. 
Beaumont's  experiments,  the  chyme  was  invariably  and  distinctly  acid. 
The  principal  theories  on  chymifipation  haye  been  the  following: — 
1.  Ooctian^  or  etization. — This  origiidated  with  Hippocrates,  and  wad 
vaguely  used  by  him*  to  signify  the  maceration,  and  maturation  expe- 
rienced by  the  food  in  the  stomach.  The  doctrine  was  embraced  by 
Galen  and  others,  who  ascribed  to  the  organ,  an  attracting^  retaining, 
concocting^  and  expelling  quality  effected  by  heat.'  In  proof  of  this, 
they  affirmed  that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  is  inpreased  during  chymi- 
fication ;  that  the  process  is  more  ra^nd  in  the  warm,  than  cold-blooded 
animal;  that  it  is  aided  by  artificial  heat,  and  continues  even  after 
death,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body;  that  in  the  ex- 
periments on  artificial  digestion  made  by  Spallanzani,  heat  was  always 
necessary,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  heat  the  more -easy  and  com- 
plete the  digestion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  is  totally 
insufficient  to  excite  any  coction  or -^  ebullition  in  the  physical  sense  of 

•  Recherches,  &c,  p.  1 14. 

^  Pbilos.  Trans,  lor  1824;  and  Bridge  water  Treatise,  on  Chemistry,^.,  Amer.  edit,  p. 
261S  Philad.,  1834. 

3  On  the  Gastric  Juice,  &c^  p.  106.  *  Pi)ysioIogy,>3d  e^it.,  p.  569,  Lond.,  1836. 

*  Boerhaav.  Freelectiones  Academ.  Not  Adr.,  J  86,  torn,  i.,  Getting.,  t740-1743. 
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the  term,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  the  cold-blooded  animal,  which 
must  digest,  if  not  with  the  same,  with  due,  rapidity. 

2.  Putrefaction. — The  next  great  hypothesis  was  that  of  putrefac- 
tion^ which,  we  are  inform^  by  Celsus,*  was  embraced  by  Plistonicus, 
a  disciple  of  Praxagoras  of  Cos,  who  flourished  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Of  late,  it  has  had  no  advocates, 
but  appears  to  hare  been  the  view  embraceii  by  Cheselden.*  The  rea- 
sons, urged  in  favour  of  it,  have  been; — the  putrescible  character  of 
the  materials  employed  as  food;  the  favourable  circumstances  of  a  heat 
of  98°  or  100°,  and  of  moisture;  and,  by  some,  the  foetor  of  the  ex- 
crements. The  objections  are,  1.  That  when  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach are  rejected,  during  chymification,  they  exhibit  no  evidence  of 
putridity.  2.  That  in  all  the  experiments,  which  have  been  made  on 
the  comparative  digestibility  of  different  substances,  when  it  has  been 
necessary  %o  kill  the  animals  at  different  stages  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, there  has  not  been  the  slightiest  sign  of  putrefaction.  8.  That 
opportunities  frequently  occur,  for  witne^&ing  ravenous  fishes  and  rep- 
tUed  with  an  animal  or  portion  of  an  animal, — too  lai-ge  to  be  entirely 
swallowed, — partly  in  the  stomach,  and  the  remainder  in  the  gullet  and 
mbuth.  In  these  cases,  where  the  food  has  remained  in  this  situation 
some  days,  the  part  contained  in  the  throat  has  been  found  putrid, 
whilst  that  in  the  stomaoh  has  been  entirely  sweet;  and  lastly,  io  Spal- 
lanzani's  and  other  experiments,  to  be  detailed  presently,  it  was  found, 
when  food,  in  a  etate  of  putridity,  was  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  mixed 
with  the  gastrie  juice  out  of  the  stomach,  that  it  recovered  its  sweet- 
ness. It  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  is  the  custom,  in  some 
countries,  to  eat  the  gibier  or  ffame  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction; 
yot  the  breath  is  not  tainted  by  it. 

8.  Trituration. — The  mathematical  physiologists, — Borelli,'  Hecquet,* 
Megallotti,*  Pitcairne,*  and  others-r-after  the  example'  of  Erisistratus,'^ 
attempted  to  refer  the  whole  process  of  digestion  to  tritwtation^  ima- 
gining, that  the  food  is  subjected  in  the  stomach  to  an  action  similar 
to- that  of  the  pestle  and  mortar  of  the  apothecary,  or  of  the  millstone; 
and  that  the  chyle  is  formed  like  an  emulsion.  The  most  plausible 
argupdents,  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  are  drawn  from  the 
presumed  analogy  of  the  granivorous  bird,  whose  stomach  is  capable 
of  exerting  an  astonishing  degree  of  pressure  on  substances  submitted 
to  it.  There  is  no  analogy,  however,  between  the  human  stomach,  and 
the  gizzard  of  birds.  The  latter  is  a  masticatory  organ,  and  therefore 
possessed  of  the  surprising  powers  which  we  have  elsewhere  described ; 
whilst  ibastioation,  in  man,  is  accomplished  by  distinct  organs.  No 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  gentle  oscillatory  motion  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  forcible  compresdon  exerted  by  the  digastric 
muscle  of  the  gizzard.   '  The  simple  introduction  of  the  finger  through 

>  De  Medicin4,  curd  E.  Milli0BD,  edit  2da,  p.  5,  Edinb^  1831. 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  &c.,  8th  edit.,  p.  V65,  Lond.,  1763. 

*  De  Motu  AnimaKum ;  Addit.  J.  BernouilUi»  M.D.,  Mediu  Mathem.  Muscul.,  Lngd.  Bat, 
1710. 

*  Trait^  de  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1710.  *  Haller,  Elem.  Physiol,  xix.  6. 

*  Works,  &c^  Lond.,  1715.  i  Cels^  loo.  citat 
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a  wound  of  the  abdomen  has  shown,  that  the  compression  exerted  by  it 
on  its  contents  is  totally  insufficient  to  bruise  any  r^isting  substance. 
Moreovei^,  we  consta,ntly  see  fruits, — as  raisins  and  currants, — ^passii^ 
through  the  whole  intestinal  canal  unchanged;  whilst  worms  remain  in 
the  stomach — ^reside  theror— unhurt ;  and,  we  shall  see  presently,  that- 
the  experiments  of  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  proved  most  conyineingly, 
that  digestion  is  effected  independently  of  all  pressure.  The  futility^ 
indeed,  of  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  signally  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that,  whilst  Pitcairne  estimated  the  power  of  the  mosoular 
fibres  of  the  stomach  at  12,961  pounds,  Hales^  thought  that  twenty 
pounds  would  come  nearer  the  truth ;  and  Asiruc^  valued  its  compressive 
force  at  five  ounces  ! 

4.  Fermentation.— The  system  of  fermentation  had  many  partisans; 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Van  Helmont,^  Sylvius,^  Willis,' 
Boyle,**  Grew,^  Charleton,*  Lower,*  Raspail,^®  ic-  Digestion,  iiL.  this 
view,  was  ascribed  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  elements  of  the  food 
during  th^ir  staj  in,  the  stomach ; — the  action  being  excited  by  food 
that  had  already  undergone  digestion,  op  by  a  leaven  secreted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  stomach  itself.  In  favour  of  this  viefw,  it  was  attempted 
to  show,  that  air  is  constantly  generated  in  the  organ,  and  that  an  acid 
is  always  produced  as  the  result  of  fermentation, — the  formation  of 
chyme  being  referred  by  the  greater  number. of  physiologists  to  the 
food  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations.  The  objections 
to  this  doctrine  of  fermentation  are ; — that  digestion  ought  to  be  totally 
independent  of  the-  stomach,  except  as  regards  temperature ;  and  the 
food  ought  to  be  converted  into  chyme,  exactly  in  the  same  manner, — 
if  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  consistence,  and  placed  in  the  same  tem- 
perature,— out  of  the  body;  which  is  not  found  tabe  the  case.  Bones 
are  speedily  reduced  to  chyme  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  although  they 
would  remain  unchanged  for  weeks,  in  the  same  temperature,  out  of  the 
body.  The  facts  of  the  voracious  fishes  before  mentioned  likewise  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  the  hypothesis ;  according  to  which,  digestion  onght 
to  be  accomplished  as  effectually  in  th^  oesophagus  as  in  the  stomach. 
Yet  it  is  found  that,  whilst  the  portion  in  the  stomach  is  digested,  the 
other  may  be  unaltered,  or  be  putrid.  The  truth  is; — ^in  healthy  diges- 
tion, fermentation,  in  the  ordinary  acceptatioii  of  the  term,  does  not 
occur;  and,  whenever  the  elements  of  the  food  react  upon  each  other, 
it  is  an  evidence  of  imperfect  digestion;  hence,  fermentation  ie  one  of 
the  most  common  signs  of  dyspepsia. 

6.  Chemical  iolution. — The  theory  of  chemical  solution,  proposed  by 
Spallanzani,^^  and  sul^jected  to  modifications^  has  met  witi»  more  favour 

»  Statical  Esgays,  ii.  174»  4th  edit,  Lond^  1769.  . 

'  Trait^  de  la  Cause  de  la  Digestion,  &C.,  Toulouse,  1714;  and  Haller,  loc.  citat. 

»  Onus  Medicinep,  &c.,  Amstel.,  1648.  *  Opera,  Genev^  1781. 

•  Diatiibs  duse  Medioo-Philosopbics,  &c:,  Lond.,  1659. 

•  Works,  vol.  ii,  Lond.,  1772. 

^  Comp.  Anat.  of  the  Stomach,  &c.,  Lond.,  1681.  ^  (Eood.  Anina.  Ezeio,  S. 

•  Tractatus  de  Corde,  ^.,  Amstel.,  1671. 
»o  Chimie  Organique,  p.  366,  Paris,  1833. 

^>  Dissertations  relative  to  the  Natural  Histdry  of  Animals  a&d  Vegetables:  sect  L,  LodcLi 
1789. 
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firom  pbjsiologista  than  any  of  the  others  that  haye  been  mentioned,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  established.  According  to  that  observer,  chymifi- 
catioa  is  owina  to  the  solvent  action  of  a  fluid,  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
which  accnmmates  in  that  yiscus  between  meals  and  daring  hunger,^ 
uid  acts  as  a  true  menstruum  on  the  substances  exposed  to  it.  This 
fluid, — to  which  he  gave  the  name  gantric  juice, — he  afiSrmed  to  be 
peculiar  in  each  animal,  according  to  its  kind  of  alimentation, — corre- 
sponding, as  regards  its  energy,  with  the  rest  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
and  difiering  in  its  source  in  the  series  of  animals;  in  sptne,  proceed* 
ing  from  the  follicles  of  the  oesophagus;  in  others  from  those  of  Ihe  sto- 
mach; but  always  identical  in  the  same  animal;  generally  transparent, 
yellowish;  of  a  saline  taste;  bitter;  slightly  volatile;  and  stronger  ia 
animals  with  a  membranous  than  in  those  with  a  muscular  stomach,  jind 
than  in  ruminant  animals.  To  obtain  the  juice,  Spallanzani  opened 
animals,  after  they  had  been  made  to  fast  for  a  time;  and  collected  the 
juice  that, had  accumulated  in  their  stomachs;  or  he  made  them  swallow 
tubes  pierced  with  holes,  and  filled  with  small  sponges.  By  withdraw- ' 
ing  these  tubes,  by  means  of  a  thread  attached  to  them  and  suffered  to 
hang  out  of  the  mouth,  and  expressing  the  sponges,  he  obtained  the 
fluid  in  quantity  sufficient  for  examination.  To  determine  whether  this 
fluid,  obtained  from  fasting  animals,  was  destined  to  chymify  the  food, 
he  tried  the  following  experiments.  He  caused  numerous  animals  to 
swallow  tubes  filled  with  food,  but  pierced  with  holes,  so  that  the  juices 
of  the  stomach  might  be  able  to  get  into  their  interior;  and  found  that 
chymiCcatioa  was  effected,  when  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  chew 
the  substances  before  they  were  put  into  the  tubes,  or  to  triturate  them; 
and  the  process  was  always  mpr^  readily  accomplished,  the  more  easy 
the  access  of  the  fluids.  On  repeating  these  experiments  on  animals 
of  various  kinds,  with  a  muscular  or  membranous,  and  musculo-mem- 
branotts  stomach;  on  pullets,  turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons,  rooks,  frogs|  sala- 
manders, eels,  serpents,  sheep,  cats,  &c.,  he  obtained  the  same  results; 
and  hence  he  affirmed,  that  trituration  cannot  be  the  essence  of  chyBii- 
fication.  Reaumur,'— Originally  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  tritura- 
tion,— had  previously  arrived  at  the'  same  conclusion,  by  experiments 
of  a  nmilar  kind.  Spallaniani  next  repeated  those  experiments  upon 
himself,  ilaving  well  chewed  different  articles  of  food,  he  enclosed 
them  in  wooden  tiKbes  pierced  with  holes,  and  swallowed  them;  but,  as 
the  tubes  caused  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  substituted  small  bags  of  linen. 
The  substances  contained  in  bags  were  digested  without  the  bags  being 
torn;  a  fact,  which  proved,  that  digestion  must  have  been  accomplished 
hf  means  of  a  fluids  that  penetrated  them.  In  1777,  Dr.  Stevens^  re* 
peated  these  experiments.  He  made  a  ^person  swallow  balls  of  metal, 
filled  with  masticated  food,  and  pierced  with  holes:  when  the  balls  were 
voided, — thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  afterwards, — they  were  entirely 
empty.  Lastly. — Spallanzani  was  desirous  of  seeing  whether  this  solvent 
juice  could  effect  digestion  out  of  the^  body.  He  put  some  well-masti- 
eated  food  in  small  glass  tubes,  and  mixed  gastric  juice  with  it     These 

'  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  have  satisfactorilf 
l^oved  that  no  such  aocomalation  takes  plaoe  dqring  hunger.    • 
^  K^ihoir.  de  I'Acad.  pour  1752.  *  De  AlimeDtoram  Cdnoootioae,  S  24. 
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tabes  he  placed  in  his  axilla,  in  order  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  the 
same  degree  of  heat  as  in  the  stomach ;  ana  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
hours,  or  of  two  days, — more  or  less, — the  substances  appeared  to  be 
converted  into  chyme.  In  these  experiments  he  found  it  important  to 
employ  gastric  juice,  that  had  not  been  preriously  used,  and  to  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it. 

From  all  these  experiments,  Spallanzani  conceiTed  it  to  be  demon- 
'  strated,  that  chymification  is  a  true  chemical  solution ;  and  he  endeavonr- 
ed  to  defluce  from  them  the  degree  of  digestibility  of  different  alimentarj 
substances. .  Similar  experiments  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Beaumont.^  In 
all  cases,  solution  occurred  as  perfectly  in  the  artificial  as  in  the  reai 
digestions,  but  they  were  longer  in  being  accomplished,  for  reasons  which 
appear  sufficient  to  explain  the  difference.  In  the^  former,  the  gastric 
secretion  is  not  continuous;  the  temperature  cannot  be  as  aocurately 
maintained,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  those  gentle  siotioila  (^  the 
stomach,  which  are  manifestly  so  useful  in  accompMshing  real  diges- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  gastric  juice  of  Spallanzani, 
we  have  already  observed  that  great  contrariety  of  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed; and  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  it 
unmixed  with  the  other  secretions  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane. 
Spallansani  affirmed,  that  the  oiily  properties  he  detected  in  it,  were, — 
a  slightly  salt,  bitterish  taste;  it  was  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Gosse^ 
found  it  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,-^whether  herbivor- 
ous or  carnivorous; — and  t6  be  always  aoid  in  the  former.  Dumas^ 
held  the  same  sentiments,  and  maintained  from  experiments  en  dogs, 
that  it  was  acid  or  alkaline,  according  as  the  animal  liad  fed  on  vege- 
table or  animal  diet.  He  declared  it,  moreover,  to  be  mawkish,  thick, 
and  viscid.  Yiridet^  and  others  affirmed  that  it  was  always  acid.  Mr. 
Hunter'  was  not  inclined  to  suppose,  that  there  is  any  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  as  a  component  or  essential  part  of  it,  ^^  although  an  acid  is  very 
commonly  discovered  even  when  no  vegetable  matter  has  been  introduced 
into  the  stomach."  Scopoli^^nalyzed  the  gastric  juice  of  the  rook,  and 
found  it  to  consist  of  water,  gelatin,  a  saponaceous  matter,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  lime;  Garminati'  describes  it  as  salt,  Intier, 
and  firequently  acid;  and  MM.  Macquart*  and  Vauquelin,^in  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  ruminant  animal,-  found  albumen  and  free  phosphoric  aeid.'* 
All  these  analyses  were  made  on  the  mixed  fluid,  to  which  the  term 
gastric  juice  has  been  applied.  That  such  a  mixed  fluid  does  exist  in 
the  stomach  at  the  time  of  chymification,  and  is  largely  coneemed  in 
the  process,  is  proved  by  the  facts  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  ^ 
following.     M.  Magendie^^  asserts,  that  one  of  his  pupils — M.  Pinel — 

>  Op.  oimt,  p.  199l  '  Exp^rienoes  ear  1ft  Digestion,  $  81,  G^eT^  1183. 

>  Principes  de  Pbysiologie,  Paris,  1806. 

«  Tracmtus  Novus  de  Prim4  Coctione,  &c.,  Genev.,  1691. 

»  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  (he  Animal  Eoonomjr,  with  Notes  bjr  Prof.  Owto^ 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  134.,  Pfailad.,  1840.  •  In  Spallanzani,  $  244. 

7  Ricerche  siilla  Natara,  &0.,  del  Suooo  Gastrico,  Milano,  1785;  or  Journal  -Phyv.,  L  xxiv. 
•  M^ra.  de  la  Soci^t^  de  M^^  P^uis,  1786.  »  Foarcrojr,  El^.  de  Chim.,  torn.  iv. 

10  See  Burdach,  Die  Pbysiologie  als  ErfahmngftwiseentohallyY.  240  uDd431,Le^  193A. 
"  Precis,  Ac  u.  11. 
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could  procure,  in  a  short  time  after  swallowing  a  little  water  or  solid 
food,  as  much  as  half  a  pint.  M.  Pinel  ^^  possessed  the  faculty  of  vomit- 
ing at  pleasure."  In  this  way,  he  obtained  from  his  stomach,  in  the 
morning,  about  three  ounces  of  fluid,  which  was  analyzed  by  M.  Tb^nard, 
who  found  it  composed  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  a  little 
mucus,  and  salts  with  a  base  of  soda  and  lime;  but  it  was  not  sensibly 
acid,  eithec  to  the  tongue  or  to  Reagents.  On  another  occasion,  M. 
Pinel  obtained  two  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  same  manner.  This  was  ana- 
lyzed by  M.  Chevreul,  and  found  to  contain  much  water,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucus,  lactic  acid— united  to  an  animal  matter,  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol, — a  little  muriate  of  ammonia,  chloride 
of  potassium,  and  some  chloride  of  sodium. 

Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin'  procured  the  gastric  fluid  by  making 
animals,  that  had  fasted,  Iswallow  indigestible  substances,  as  flints.  "& 
always  appeared  to  them  to  be  produced  in  greater  quantity,  and  to 
have  a  more  acid  character,  in  proportion  as  the  alimentary  matter  was 
less  digestible  and  less  soluble;  and  they  assign  it,  as  constituents, — 
chlorohydric  acid;  acetic  acid;  mucus;  no,  or  very  little,  albumen; 
salivary  matter;  osmazome;  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
In  the  ashes,  remaining  after  incineration,  were,  carbonate,  phosphate, 
and  stdphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  calcium.  MM.  Leuret  and  Las- 
saigne*  assign  its  composition,  in  one  hundred  paribs^  \o  be, — water, 
ninety-eight;  lactic  acid;  muriate  of  ammonia;  chloride  of  sodium;  ani- 
mal matter  soluble  in  water;  mucus;  and  phosphate  of  lime,  two  parts. 
M.  Braconnot^  examined  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog,  and  found  it  to 
contain — ^free  chlorohydric  acid  in  great  abundance;  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia; chloride  of  sodium  in  very  great  quantity;  chloride  of  calcium;  a 
trace  of  chloride  of  potassium;  cnloride  of  iron;  chloride  of  magnesium; 
colourless  oil  of  an  acid  taste;  animal  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, in  very  considerable  quantity ;  .animal  matter  soluble  in  weak  acids; 
animal  matter  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  {salivary  matter 
of  Gmelin) ;  mucus ;  and  phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  winter  of  1882-3, 
the  author  Was  favoured  by  Dr.  Beaumont,^  with  a  quantity  of  the  gas- 
tric secretion  obtained  from  the  individual  with  the  fistulous  opening 
into  the  stomach,  which  was  examined  by  himself,  and  his  friend,  the 
late  Professor  Emmet,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  found  to  con- 
tain free  chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids,  phosphates,  and  chlorides,  with 
bases  of  potassa,  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and  an  animal  matter — 
probably  pepsin — soluble  ifl  cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  hot.  The 
quantity  of  fr^e  chlorohydric  acid  was  surprising:  on  distilling  the 
^uid,  the  acids  passed  over,  the  salts  and  animal  matter  remaining  in 
the  retort :  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  distilled  fluid,  was  astonishing.  The 
author  had  many  opportunities  for  examining  the  gastric  secretion 
obtained  from  the  case  in  question.     At  all  times,  when  pure  or  un- 

'  Op.  cit.  .  *  Rechercbes,  &c.,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale,  torn,  ii.,  ser.  2,  1836,  and  Records  of  General  Science, 
Jan.,  1836. 

*  See  a  letter  ftom  tbe  author  to  Dr.  Beaoniont,  in  Beaumont's  Experiments,  &o.,  on  tha 
Gastric  Juice,  p.'77;  and  the  author's  Elements  of  Hygidne,  p.  216|  Pbilad.,  1S35. 
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mixed  except  with  a  portion  of  the  mncos  of  the  lining  memhrane  of 
the  digestive  tuhe,  it  was  a  transparent  fluid,  having  a  marked  smell  of 
chloronydric  acid ;  and  of  a  slightly  salt,  and  very  perceptihly  acid, 
taste.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  that  M.  Blondlot,^  in  his  experiments 
on  the  gastric  secretions  of  dogs  and  other  animals,  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial fistulous  openings  made  into  the  stomach,  did  not  find,  when  dis- 
tilled, that  they  exhibited  any  acid  reaction,  whilst  the  residue  in  the 
retort  was  always  strongly  acid.  The  results  referred  to  by  the  author 
as  regards  the  gastric  juice  of  man  were  positive-  and  uniform ;  and 
established,  that  it  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  chlorohydrio 
acid.  After  this  it  seems  unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  statement  of 
"H*  Blondlot,  that  the  true  and  almost  onlv  source  of  the  acidity  of 
healthy  gastric  fluid  is  the  presence  of  acid  phosphate  salts.  If,  at 
least,  we  admit  this,  to  be  the  case  in  animals,  it  is  assuredly  not  so  in 
man.  The  remark  applies  equally  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  B.  D« 
Thompson  on  the  gastric  secretions  of  the  sheep  and  pig.'  By  these 
observers,  the  results  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the  gastric 
•  secretions  in  man,  seem  to  have  been  passed  over,  and  they  have  de- 
duced their  inferences  from  those  of  animals,  which  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  great  discrepancy  in  their  statements.^ 

The  source  of  the  chlorine  or  chlorohydrio  acid,  as  Dr.  Prout^  sug- 
gests, must  be  the  common  salt  existing  in  the  blood,  which,  he  con- 
ceives, is  decomposed  by  galvanic  action.  The  soda,  set  free,  remain* 
ing  in  the  bipod,  a  portion  being  '^requisite  to  preserve  the  weak 
alkaline  condition  essential  to  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  ;"  but  the  larger 
part  being  directed  to  the  liver  to  unite  with  the  bile.  ^  This  ia  plausi- 
ble ;  but,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  not  the  less  hypothetical.,  Drs. 
Purkinje  and  Pappenheim*  are  of  a  similar  opipion  in  regard  to  the 
source  of  the  chlorohydrio  acid.  .  From  their  galvanic  experiments  they 
think  it  follows,  that  the  juices  mixed  with  the  food  in  the  natural  way, 
saliva,  mucus,  the  poi^tions  of  chloride  of  sodiui;n  present  therein,  and 
fitill  more  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  itself,  develops  as  much  as  is 
required;  and  that  if  the  nervous  action  in  the  stomach  be  either  iden- 
tical with,  or  analogous  to,  galvanism,  it  would  be  suflicient,  to  account 
for  the  secretion  of  the  quantity  of  chlorohydrio  acid  requisite  for 
digestion,  without  the  assumption  of  a  special  or^n  of  secretion. 

M.  Blondlot*  denies — and  Liebig^  formerly  did  likewise-^that  in 
health  lactic  acid  exists  in  the  stomach.  In  certain  diseases,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  both  it  and  niucilage  are  formed  firom  the  starch, 
and  sugar  of  the  food;  and  he  a£Brms,  that  the  property  possessed  tfy 
these  substances  of  passing,  by  contact  with  animal  substances,  in  ft^ 

*  Trait6  Analytique  do  laP  Digestion,  Paris^  1844.  An  abstract  of  bis  views  is  given  by 
Mr.  Paget,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  270, 

*  Ranking's  Abstract,  vol.  i.,  Pt.  2,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  2^1,  New  York,  1846. 

*  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology,  4th  Amer.  edit.,  p.  494,  Philad.,  1S(K);  and  Kirkes 
and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  170,  Philadelphia,  1849. 

*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  268,  Philad.,  1834. 

'  Muller's  Archiv.  fdr  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.  Heft  1,  1838,  noticed  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  Oct.,  1838,  p.  629. 

*  Op.  cit 

1  Animal  Chemistry,  Gregory's  and  Webster's  edit^  p.  107,  Cambridge,  1842. 
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state  of  deoompoeition,  into  lactic  acid,  has  induced  physiologists  with- 
out farther  inquiry,  to  assume  that  lactic  acid  is  produced  during  di- 
festion.  He  now,  however,  admits  its  existence  in  health,'  and  with 
^r.  R.  D.  Thompson  and  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  considers  it  to  be 
an  important  agent  in  the  digestive  process.  With  some  other  che- 
mists, he  denies  the  existence  of  free  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  believes,  that  when  it  is  obtained  by  the  simple  distillation  of  the 
gastric  juice  it  is  fprmed  by  the  reaction  of  the  lactic  and  phosphoric 
acids,  which  are  present  in  the  fluid,  on  the  chlorides ;  and  recently, 
Lehmann  found,  when  he  experimented  on  the  stomachs  of  dogs  placed 
in  vacuo  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  vapours  from  the  gastric 
juice  to  pass' through  .a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
that  there  was  no  indication  of  fVee  chlorohydric  acid  until  the  fluid 
had  become  so  concentrated  as  to  permit  the  action  6f  the  lactic  acid 
on  the  earthy  chlorides.  His  results  would  tend  to  confirm  the  later 
conclusions  of  Liebig,  as  well  as  those  of  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  acid  on  the  gastric  juice  of  certain  animals  at  least.' 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  neither  Prout  nor  Braconnot 
could  detect  the  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice ;  and,  moreover,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  formed  in  artificial  digestion.^ 

The  diversity  of  results  obtained  by  chemical  analysis;  the  difficulty 
of  comprehending  how  the  same  fluid  can  digest  substances  of  such 
opposite  character;  and  the  ^uncertainty-  we  are  in,  regarding  the 
organs  concerned  in  its  production,  have  led  some  physiologists  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  any  such  gastric  juice  or  solvent  as  that  described  by 
Spallanzani.  .  M.  Montegre,^  for  example^  in  the  year  1812,  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Institute  a  series  of  experiments,  from  which  he 
concluded,  that  the  gastric  juice  of  .Spallanzani  is  nothing  more  than 
saliva,  either  in  a  pure  state,  or  changed  by  the  chymifying  action  of 
the  stomach  and  become  acid.  As  M.  MojH^gre  was  able  to  vomit  at 
pleasure,  he  obtained  the  gastric  juice,  as  it  had  been  done  by  previous 
experimenters,  in  this  manner,  whilst  fasting.  .  He  found  it  ft*othy, 
slightly  viscid,  and  turbid;  depositing,  when  at  rest,  some  mucous 
flakes ;  and  commonly  acid;  so  mucLj^o,  indeed,  as  to  irritate  the  throat, 
and  render  the  teeth  rough.  He  was  desirous  of  proving,  whether  this 
fluid  was  in  any  i^anner  inservient  to  chymification.  For  this  purpose, 
he  began  by  ejecting  as  much  as  possible  by  vomiting;  and,  afterwards, 
swallowed  magnesia  to  nefitralize  what  remained*  On  eating  afterwards, 
the  food  did  not  appear  less  chymified,  nor  was  it  less  acid;  whence  he 
concluded,  that,  instead  of  the  fluid  being  the  agent  ofchymification,  it 
was  nothing  more  than  saliva  and  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  stomach, 
changed  by  the  chymifying  action  of  that  viscus.  To  confirm  himself 
in  this  vieW|  he  repeated,  with  it,  Spallanzani's  experiments  on  artificial 
^  digestion;  making,  at  the  same  sime,  similar  experiments  with  saliva: 

*  Chemistiy  of  Food,  London,  1 847. 

'  Arohiy.  der  Phamuicie,  o.  p.  79,  cited  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Cbirargioal 
Review,  p.  261,  Jan.,  1849. 

*  A  All!  aoooont  of  the  various  views  in  regard  to  the  gastric  acid  is  given  bj  Frerichi^ 
Art  Verdanang;  Wagner's  HandwOrterbuoh  der  Pbysiologie,  3  Iste  Liefening,  t.  780,  Braun- 
schweig, 1849;  and  B^rard,  Cours  de  Pbysiologie,  He  LivialBon,  p.  07,  Paris,  1849. 

«  £xp^r.  sor  la  Ingestion,  p.  30,  Pari%  1824. 
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the  results  were  the  same  in  both  cases.  When  gastric  juice,  not  acid, 
was  put  into  a  tube,  and  placed,  in  the  axilla, — as  in  Spallanzani*s 
experiments, — ^in  twelve  hours  it  was  in  a  complete  state  of  putrefac- 
tion. The  same  occurred  to  saliva  placed  in  the  axilla.  Gastric  juice, 
in  an  acid  state,  placed  there,  did  not  become  putrid,  but  this  seemed 
to  be  owing  to  its  acidity ;  for  the  same  thing  happened  to  saliva,  when 
rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  little  vine^av;  and  even  to  the  gastric 

i'uice, — used  in  the  experiment  just  referred  to,— when  mixed  with  a 
ittle  vinegar.  Again: — he  attempted  artificial  digestiolas  with  the  gas- 
tric juice,  acid  and  not  acid;  fresh  and  old ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 
The  food  always  became  putrid ;  bbt  sooner  when  the  juice  employed 
was  not  acid;  and,  if  it  sometimes  liquefied  before  becoming  putrid, 
this  was  attributed  to  the  acidity  of  the  juice,  as  the  same  effect  took 
place,  when  saliva,  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  was  employed.  M.  Mon- 
tegre,  moreover,  observed,  that  the  food  rejected  from  the  stomach 
was  longer  in  becoming  putrid,  in  proportion  tathe  time  it  had  been 
(Objected  to  the  chymifying  action  of  the  stomach;  and  he  concluded, 
that  the  fluid,  which  is  sometimes  contained  in  the  empty  stomach, 
instead  of  being  a  menstruum  kept  in  reserve  for  chymification,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  saliva  continually  sent  down  into  that  viscus, 
and  that  its  purity  or  acidity  depends  upon  the  chymifying  action  of 
the  stoma<5h.* 

As  regards  the  fluid  met  with  in  the  stomach  of  fasting  animals,  M. 
Mont^gre*s  remarks  may  be  true  in  the  main;  but  we  have  too  many 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  chemical  action  of  some  secretion  from  the 
stomach  during  digestion  to  permit  us  to  doubt  the  fact  for  a.  moment. 
Besides,  some  of  Montfegre's  experiments  have  been  repeated  with 
opposite  results.  MM.  Leuret  ana  Lassaigne,'  and  Dr;  Beaumont^  per- 
formed those  relating  to  digestion  after  the  manner  of  Spallanzani,  and 
succeeded  perfectly ;  whilst  they  failed  altogetherjn  producing  chymifi- 
cation with  saliva,  either  in  its  pure  state^  or  when  acidulated  with  vine- 
;ar.  By  steeping  the  mucous  membrane  of  an  animal's  stomach  in  an  acid 
iquor,  a  solution  is  obtained,  to  which  Eberle^  gave  the  name  pepsin. 
This  solution  .has  the  property  of  dissolving  organic  matter  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  diluted  acids.  It  dissolves  coagulated  albumen, 
muscular  nbre,  and  animal  matters  in  general.  In  an  experiment,  one 
grain  of  the  digestive  matter  dissolved  one  hundred  grains  of  coagulated 
white  of  egg.  Eberle  thought  that  8,11  mucus  has  the  property,  when 
acidulated,  of  inducing  decomposition  and  subsequent  solution  of  the 
food;  but  it  would  appear,  that  no  oth^r  mucus  than  that  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  when  acidulated,  possesses  it,'  aiid,  consequently, 
that  there  must  be  a  peculiar  substance,  ^^M*n,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  digestive  principle.^  This  prmciple  was  not  obtained  by 
Schwann  in  a  pure  state ;  but  M.  Wasmann^  would  appear  to  have  suc- 

1  Chaussier  and  AdeloD,  in  Diet  des  Sciences  M^cales,  xx.  422. 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1825.  *  Op.  citat,  p.  139. 

*  Physiologie  der  Verdauung  naoh  Versuchen,  u.  s.  w.,  Wurzburg,  1834;  Mdller,  Archir. 
Heft  1,  1836,  or  London  Lancet,  p.  19,  March  31,  1838. 

^  MQIler,  Elements  of  Physiology,  l^  Baly,  pp.  518  and  542,  London,  1838. 
<  MQIler  and  Schwann,  in  MQIler^s  Arcfaiv.  Heft  1,  1836;  and  MQIler,  op.  citat. 
7  Joom.  de  Pharmacie;  and.  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  for  Oct  1840,  p.  192. 
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ceeded  better.  A  solution,  containing  only  TTji^^j  part  of  pepsin  and 
slightly  acidulated,  is  said  to  dissolve  the  white  of  an  egg  in  six  or  eight 
hours. 

Even  were  the  evidence  adduced  less  positive,  the  following  pheno- 
mena would  be  overwhelming  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  some  gastric 
secretion  concerned  in  the  digestive  ctetnges  in  that  organ.  Besides 
the  fact  of  the  most  various  ai^d  firm  substances  being  reduced  to  chyme 
in  the  stomach,  we  find  the  secretions  from  its  lining  membrane  possess- 
ing the  power  of  coagulating  albuminous  fluids.  It  is  upon  the  coagu- 
lating property  of  these  secretions,  that  the  method  of  making  cheese 
is  dependent.  Rennet,  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  an  infusion  of  the 
digestive  stomach  of  the  calf,  which,  on  being  added  to  milk,  converts 
the  albuminous  portion  into  curd;  and  it  is  surprising  how  small  a 
quantity  is  necessary  to  produce  ttis  effect  Messrs.  JFordyce*  and 
Young,*  of  Edinburgh,  found  that  six  or  seven  grains  of  the  inner 
eoat  of  a  calf's  stomach,  infused  in  water,  afforded  a, liquid,  which 
coagulated  ifiore  than  oneiiundred  ounces  of  ifrilk, — that  is,  more  than 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  times  its  own  weight ;  and 
yet  its  weight  was  probably  but  little  diminished.  The  substance  that 
possesdes  tUs  property  does  not  appear  to  be  very  soluble  in  water;  for 
the  inside  of  a  calf's  stomach,  after  having  been  steeped  in  water  for 
^ix  hourSj  and  well  washed,  still  furnishes  a  liquor  or  infusion,  which 
coagulates,  milk.  Liebig^  has  denied,  that  the  fresh  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  digested  in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  gives  to 
that  fluid  the  power  of  dissolving  boiled  flesh  or  coagulated  white  of 
egg  r*  but  Dr.  Pereira'  affirpas,.  that  he  has  found,  by  experiment,  that  a 
digestive  liquor  can  be  prepf^red  from  the  fresh  undried  stomach  of  a 
calf.  This  has,  indeed,  been  shown  on  the  best  authority  long  ago. 
Mr.  Hunter,  for  example,  made  numerous  experiments  upon  the  coagu- 
lating power  of  the  secretions,  of  the  stomach,  which  s^ow,  that  it  is 
found  m  the  stomachs  of  animala  of  vctry  different  classes.  The  lining 
of  the  fourth  stomach  of  th<e  calf  is  in  common  use,  in  a  dried  state, 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  above;  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  every 
part  of  the  membrane  possesses  the  same  property.  Mr*  Hunter  found, 
by  experiment,. that  the  mucus  of  the  fourth  cavity  of  a  slink  calf,  made 
into  a  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  had  the  power  of  coagu- 
lating milk;  but  that  found  in  the  three  first  cavities  possessed  no  such 
power;  The  former,  even  after  it  had  been  kept  several  days,  and  was 
beginning  to  be  putrid,  retained  the  jproperty.  The  duodenum  and 
jejunum,  with  their  contents,  likewise  coagulated  milk ;  but  the  process 
was  so  slow  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suggestion,  that  it  might  have  occurred 
independently  of  the  intestines  employed  for  the  purpose.  He  found, 
that  the  inner  membrane  of  the  fourth  cavity  in  the  calf,  when  old 
enough  to  be  killed  for  veal,  had  the  same  property.    Portions  of  the 

>  Graham's  Elements  of .  Chemistry,  Amer.  odit^  p.  695,  Pbilad^  1843,  and  Thomsoi^'i 
Animal  Chemistry,  p.  229,  Edinb^  1843. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  J)igestion  of  Food,  p.  l!^7,  2d  edit,  Lond.,  1791. 

*  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  6th  edit,  iv.  596. 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  Webster's  Amer.  edit.,  Cambridge,  1842. 

^  Trei^tise  on  Food  and  Diet,  Amer.  edit,  p.  36,  New  York,  1843. 
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cnticular,  of  the  massy  glandular  part,  and  of  the  portion  near  the  pylo- 
rus of  the  boar's  stomach,  being  prepared  as  rennet,  it  was  found,  that 
no  part  had  the  eflFect  of  producing  coagulation  but  that  near  the  pylorus. 
If  here  the  gastric  glands  of  the  animal  are  especially  conspicuous.  The 
crop  and  gizzard  of  a  cock  were  salted,  dried,  and  afterwards  steeped  in 
water.  The  solution,  thus  obtained,  was  added  to  milk:  the  portion  of 
the  crop  coagulated  it  in  two  hours ;  that  of  the  gizzard  in  half  an  hour. 
The  contents  of  a  shark's  stomach  and  duodenum  coagulated  it  instan- 
taneously. Pieces  of  the  stomach  were  washed  clean,  and  steeped  in 
water  for  sixteen  hours.  The  solution  coagulated  milk  immediately. 
Pieces  of  the  duodenum  produced  the  same  efTect.  ^Th^n  the  milk  was 
heated  to  96^,  the  coagulation  took  {)lace  in  half  an  hour;  when  cold, 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  stomachs  of  the  salmon  and  thomback, 
made  into  rennet,  coagulated  mflk  in  four  or  five  hours. 

But  those  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter  do  not  inform  us  of  the  par- 
ticular secretions  that  are  productive  of  the  effect.  They  would,  indeed, 
rather  seem  to  show,  that  it  is  a  general  property  of  the  whole  internal 
membrane.  .  To  discover  the  exact  seat  of  the  secretion,  and  especially 
whether  it  be  not  in  the  gastric  glands,  Sir  Everard  Home^  selected 
those  of  the  turkey ;  which,  from  their  size,  are  better  adapted  for  such 
an  experiment  than  those  of  any  other  bird,  except  the  ostrich.  A  young 
turkey  was  kept  a  day  without  food,  and  then  killed.  '  The  gastric  glatids 
were  carefully  dissected  separately  from  the  lining  of  the  cardiac  cavity; 
cutting  off  the  duct  of  each  before  it  pierced  the  membrane,  so  that  no 
part  but  the  glands  themselves  were  removed.  Forty  grains,  by  weight, 
of  these  glands  were  added  to  two  ounces  of  new  milk;  and  similar  ex- 
periments were  made  with  Tennet;  with  the  lining  of  the  cardiac^  cavity 
of  the  turkeys  and  with  the  inner  meftibrane  of  the  fourth  cavity  of 
the  calf  s  stomach.  Coagulation  and  separation  into  curds  and  whey 
were  first  effected  by  the  rennet.;  N^t  to  this,  and  simultaneously, 
oame  the  gastric  glands,  and  the  fresh  stomach  of  the  calf;  and  lastly, 
the  cardiac  membrane  of  th^  turkey.  From  these  experiments.  Sir 
Everard  concluded,  that  the  power  of  coagulation  is  in  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  glands;  and  that  the  power  is  communicated  to  other  parts, 
hy  their  becoming  more  or  less,  impregnated  with  it. 

The  marginal  figure,  copied  from  an  engraving  of  the  microscopic 
observations  of  Mr.  Bauer,  exhibits  the  gastric  glands  of  the,  hum^n 
OBsophagus  magnified  fifteen  times.  These  glands  are  the  lining  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus';  and  have  the  appearance  of  infundibular 
cells,  whose  depth  does  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  membrane. 
This  structure,  although  different  from  that 'x)f  the  gastric  glands  of 
birds,  is  a  nearer  approach  to  it  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  It  also  resembles  them, 
in  the  secretion  which  it  produces  ooagukting  milk,  whilst  Hone  of  the 
inspissated  juices,  met  with  in  th^se  cavities,  according  to  Sir  Everard, 
affect  milk  in  the  same  way.  From  these  facts,  he  thinks,  there  can 
be  no'  longer  any  doubt  entertained,  that  the  gastric  glands  have  the 
same  situation  respecting  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  as  in  birds.    Tet 

^  Lectaret  on  CoraparadTe  Anatomy,  L  399,  Loud^  1814,  and  iii  134,  Lond^  1833. 
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M.  Montegre^  denies  that 
the  gastric  juice  has  any 
coagulating  power ! 

In  some  experiments, 
undertaken  by  M.  J.  F. 
Simon*  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine, whether  the  sto- 
mach of  the  child  possesses 
the  same  properties  of 
coagulating  milk  as  that 
of  the  calf,  he  found  that 
cow's  milk  was  not  coagu- 
lated by  it,  hut  that,  when 
a  quantity  of  the  colos- 
trum of  the  mother  of  a 
(ihild,   which    died    when 


Fig.  248. 


Gastric  Glands  of  the  CEsophagus  magoified  tiileen  times. 


five  days  old,  was  obtained,  and  a  piece  of  calFs  stomach  was  intro- 
duced into  it,  the  milk  coagulated.    ^ 

Another  property, 'manifestly  possessed  by  the  secretion  in  question, 
is  that  of  preventing  putrefaction,  or  of  obviating  it  in  substances  ex- 
posed to  its  action.  Mont^gre  and  l^hackrah^  deny  it  this  property, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  Spallanzani,  Fordyce,  and 
others,  have  ascertained,  that  in  those  animals  which  frequently  take 
their  food  in  a  half  putrid  state,  the  first  operation  of  the  stomach  is 
to  disinfect,  or  remove  the  foetoi^  from  the  aliment  received  into  it. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  u^any  facts  elucidative  of  this  power. 
Helm  of  Vienna,*  in  the  case  of  a  female,  who  had  a  fistulous  Opening 
in  her .  stomach,'  observed,,  that  substances  which  were  swallowed  in  a 
state  of  acidity  or  putridity,  soon  lost  those  qualities .  in  the  stomach ; 
and  the  same  power  of  resisting  and  obviating  putrefaction  has  been 
exhibited  in  experiments  made  out  of  the  body.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unequivocal,  as  regards  the  possession  of  this  property  by  the 
gastric  fluid,  than  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  and  the  author,* 
with  the  secretion  obtained  from  the  subject  of  his  varied  investigations. 
In  the  presence  of  the  author's  friend,  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq. — then  consul 
of  the  '  United  States  at  Havana, — the  odoui'  of  putrid  food  was  as 
speedily  removed  by  it  as>  by  chlorinated  soda,  employed  at  the  same 
time  on  other  portions.  The  explanation  of  this  property,  as  well  as 
that  of  coagulation,  has  been  a  st^mbling«block  to  the  chemical  phy- 
siologist. **  We  can  only  say  concerning  it,"  says  Dr.  Bostock,*  "that 
it  ia  a  chemical  operation,  the  nature  of  which,  and  the  successive  steps 
by  which  it  is  produced,  we  ^find  it  difficult  to  explain ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  have  very  little,  iti  the  way  of  analogy,  which  can  assist 
us  in  referring  it  to.  any  more  general  principle,  or  to  any  of  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  chemical  affinity." 

^  Experiences  sur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1S24. 

<  Muller'g  Archiv.  HeA  1,  1839,  cited  in  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Oct ,  lSd9,  p.  549. 

^Lectures  on  Digestion  and  Diet,  p.  14,  Lond.,  1.824. 

4  Rudolphi,  Grundriss  der  Physiqlogie,  2er  Band,  2te  Abtheil.,  s.  1 14,  Berlin,  1828. 

s  See  the  author's  Elemeitts  of  Hygi^e,  p.  216,  Phiiad.,  1835. 

«  Edit,  citat,  p.  571. 
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The  cases  of  what  are  termed  digestion  of  the  stomach  after  death 
afford  us,  likewise,  remarkable  examples  of  the  presence  of  some  power- 
ful agent  in  the  stomach;  as  well  as  of  the  resistance  to  chemical 
action,  offered  by  living  organs.  Powerful  aa  the  actiou  of  the  gastric 
juice  may  be,  in  dissolving  alimentary  substances,  it  does  not  exert  it 
upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach  during  life.  Being  endowed  with  yitalityy 
they  effectually  resist  it.  But  when  that  visdus  has  lost  its  vitality, 
its  parietes  yield  to  the  chemical  power  of  the  contained  juices,  and 
become  softened,  and,  in  part,  destroyed.  M.  Hunter^  found  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  destroyed,  in  several  parts,  in  the  body  of  a 
criminal,  who,  for  some  time  before  his  execution,  had  been  prevailed 
upon,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  abstain  from  food.  Since 
Hunter's  time,  numerous  examples  have  occurred,  and  been  recorded 
by  Messrs.  Baillie,  Allan  Burns,  Haviland,  Grimaud,  Pascalis,  Cheese- 
man,  J.  B.  Beet,  Chaussier,  Yelloly,  Gardner,  Treviranus,  Godecke, 
Ja^er,  Garswell,  and  others.'  The  fact  is  of  importance  in  medical 
jurisprudence;  and,  until  a  better  aci^uaintanoe  with  the  subject,  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  set  down  as  strong  corroborative  evidence  m  cases 
of  suspected  poisoning.  It  is  now  established  that  solution  of  the  sto- 
mach may  take  place  after  death,  without  there  being  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  any  thing  noxious  had  been  swallowed. 

The  experiments  of  Drs.  Wilson  Philip*  and  Carswell^  are  corro- 
borative of  this  physiological  -action  on  the  gastric  juicei  On  Open- 
ing, the  abdomen, of  rabbits,  that  had  been  killed  immediatelv  after 
having  eaten, jtnd  allowed 'to  lie  undisturbed  for  some  time  befqre  ex- 
amination, the  former  found  the  great  end  6f  the  stomach  soft,  eaten 
through,  and  sometimes  altogether  consumed;  the  chyme  being  covered 
onlv  by  the  peritoneal  coat,  or  lying  quite  bare  for  the  space  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter:  and^  in  this  last  case,  a  part  of  the  con^ 
tiguous  intestines  was  also  destroyed;  whilst  the  cabbage,  which  the 
animal  had  just  taken,  lav  in  the  centre  of  the  stoipach  unchanged,  if 
we  except  the  alteration  thai  had  taken  place,  in  the  external  parts  of 
the  mass  it  had  formed,  in  consequence  of  imbibing  gastric  fluid  from 
the  half-digested  food  in  contact  with  it.  Why  th^  perforation  takes 
place,  without  the  food  being  digested;  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Philip. 
Soon  after  death,  the  mqtiOns  of  the  stomach,  which  are  constantly 
carrying  on  the  most  digested  food  towards  the  pylorus,  cease.  The 
food  that  lies  next  to  the  surface',  of  the  stomach,  thus  becomes  fully 
saturated  with  gastric  fluid;  neutralizes  no  more;  and  no  new  food 
being  presented  to  the  fluid  it  acta  On  the  stomach  itself,  now  deprived 
of  life,  and  equally  subjected  to  its  action  with  other  dead  animal  matter. 
It  is  extremely  remarkable,  however^  that  the  gastric  fluid  of  the  rab- 

'  Phil.  Transact.,  Ixii. ;  and  ^Observations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  with 
notes  by  Prof.  Owen,  Amer.  edit.,' p.  144,  Philad.,  1840. 

>  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  6th  edit.,  ii.  311,  Albany,  1838;  Carswell's  Path.  Anat, 
No.  6,  Lond.,  1833;  and  T.  Wilkinson  King,  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vii.  139,  Lond.,  1843; 
and  a  case  communicated  to  the  author  .by  i^r.  Thomas  M.  Flint,  in  which  the  stomach  had 
separated  from  the  cssophagus,  recorded  in  Med.  Examiner,  p.  715,  for  December,  1848. 

*  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  Lond.,  1821. 

*  Ibid,  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct,  1830;  and  art  Perforation  6C  the  HoUow 
Yispera,  in  CyoIopsBdia  of  PiactioaJ  Medicine,  P.  zvL  p.  372,  Lond^  1833. 
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bit,  irhich,  in  its  natural  state,  refuses  animal  food,  should  so  completely 
digest  the  stomach,  as  not  to  leave  a  trace  of  the  parts  act^d  upon. 
Dr.  Philip  remarks,  that  he  has  never  seen  the  stomach  eaten  through 
except  at  the  larger  end ;  but,  in  other  p^rts,  the  external  membrane 
has  been  injured.  Mr.  A.  Burns,*  however,  affirms,  that  in  several 
instances  he  found  the  forepart  of  the  stomach  perforated^  about  an 
inch  from  the  pylorus,  and  midway  between  the  smaller  and  larger 
curvatures. 

From  all  these  facts,  then,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that  the 
food  in  the  stomach  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  secretion,  which  alters 
its  properties,  and  is  the  principal  agent  in  converting  it  into  chyme. 

But  many  physiologists,  whilst  they  admit,  that  the  change  efi^ected 
in  the  stomach  is  of  a  chemical  character,  contend,  that  the  nature  of 
the  action  is  unlike  what  takes  place  in  any  other  chemical  process, 
and  is,  therefore,  necessarily  organic  and  vital^  and  appertaining  to 
vital  chemistry.  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Messrs.  Fordyce,*  Brous- 
sais,'  Chaussier,  and  Adelon,^  and  others.  Dr.  Prout  suggests,  that 
the  stomach  must  have,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  organizing 
and  vitalizing  the  different  alimentary  substances;  so  as  to  render 
them  fit  for  bein^  brought  into  more  intimate  union  with  a  livine  body, 
than  the  crude  aliments  can  be  supposed  to  be.  It  is  impossible,  he 
conceives,  to  imagine,  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  can 
be  chemical.  It  is  vital,  and  its  nature  completely  tinknown.  The 
physiologist  should  not,  however,  have  recourse  t6  this  explanation, 
until  every  other  has  failed  him.  It  is,  in  truth,  another  method  of 
expressing  his  ignorance,  when  he  affirms,  that  any  function  is  executed 
in  an  organic  or  vital  manner ;  nor  is  this  mode  of  explaining  the  con- 
version of  the  aliment  into  chyme  necessary ;  the  secretion  of  the  mat- 
ters that  are  the  great  agents  of  chymification  is  doubtless  vital ;  but 
when  once  secreted,  the  changes,  effected  upon  the  food,  are  probably 
unmodified  bjr  any  vital  interference,  except  what  occurs  from  tempera- 
ture, agitation,  &c.,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
function.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  digestion  is  itifluenced  by  the  nervous 
system. 

The  effect  of  the  different  emotions  on  the  digestive  function  is  often 
evinced,  and  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  but  the  importance  of  the 
nervous  influence  to  it  has  been  elucidMed,  in  an  interesting  manner  to 
the  physiologist,  of  late  years  chiefly.  Baglivi,^  having  tied  the  nerves 
of  the  eighth  pair  in  dogs,  found  that  they  were  affected  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  obstinately  refused  food.  Since  Baglivi's  time,  the 
same  results  have  been  obtained  by  many  physiologists.  M.  De  Blain- 
ville,  haying  repeated  the  operation  on  pigeons,  found  the  vetch  in  their 
crops  entirely  unchanged,  and  chymification  totally  prevented.  Messrs. ' 
Legallois,®  Brodie,^  Philip,'  Dupuy,  Clarke  Abel,  Hastings,*  and  others — 

>  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn&I,  vi,  132.    >  On  the  Digestion  of  Food,  2d  edit^  Lond^  1791. 
s  Trait^  de  Physiologie,  &C.,  translated  by  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Roche,  p.  323. 

*  Diet  des  Sciences  M^icales*  ix. 

*  Opera  Omnia,  Lugd.  Bat,  1745.  •  Sur  le  Principe  de  la  Vie,  p.  214,  Paris,  1842. 
7  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814.  •  Experimental  Inquizy,  &0.,  Lond.,  1817. 

*  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.,  yiL  ix.  x.  xi  and  xiL 
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on  carefully  repeating  the  experiments — announced,  that,  after  this  ope- 
ration, the  digestive  process  was  entirely  suspended.^  The  result  of  these 
experiments  was,  however,  contested  by  several  physiologists  of  eminence, 
who  affirmed,.that,  after  the  divisionof  the  eighth  pair,  digestion  continued 
nearly  in  the  natural  state,  or,  at  most,  was  only  slightly  impeded.  Mr. 
Broughton'  asserted,  that  he  had  made  the  section  on  eleven  rabbits, 
one  dog,  and  two  horses ;  and  that  digestion  was  not  destroyed.  M. 
Magendie^  expresses  his  belief,  that  the  arrest  of  chymification,  where  it 
was  observed,  was  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  respiration  caused  by 
the  division  of  the  nerves ;  and  he  states  tl^at  digestion  continued  when 
care  was  taken  to  cut  the  nerve  within  the  thorax,  lower  down  than 
the  part  which  furnishes  the  pulmonary  branch.  MM.  Leuret  and 
Lassaigne  assert,^  that  they  found  chymification  continue,  notwith- 
standing the  division  of  these  nerves ;  and  Dr.  6.  C.  Holland*  thinks 
he  has  proved,  that  the  suspension  of  the  digestive  function  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  nerves  being  withdrawn  from  the  Btoraach, 
but  by  the  disturbance  of  the  circulatory  system ;  for  when  the  natural 
conditions  of  this  system  were  maintained,  after  the  division  of  the 
nerves,  the  function  of  digestion  still  continued  to  be  properly  per- 
formed ;  showing  that  the  nervous  connexion  between  the  brain  and 
stomach  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion,  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  solvent,  or  the  possession  of  contractility  by  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach. 

In  opposition  to  these  experiments,  those  of  M.  Dupuytren  may  be 
adduced.  He  divided,  separately,  the  portions'  of  the  eighth  distri- 
buted to  the  pulmonary,  circulatory,  and  digestive  apparatuses,  and 
always  found,  when  the  section  was  made  below  the  pulmonary  plexus, 
that  chymification  was  suspended.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  results,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Broughton  and 
Magendie  ?  M.  Adelon^  has  supposed,  that  as  the  eighth  pair  is  not  the 
only  nerve  distributed  to.  the  stomach,— ^the  great  sympathetic  sending 
numerous  filaments  to  it, — these  filaments,  in  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Broughton  and  Magendie,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  for 
some  time  the  chymifying  action  of  the  stomach ;  and,  agi^in,  he  sug- 
gests, whether  the  nervous  influence  may  not  have  still  persisted  for  a 
time  after  the  section  of  the  nerve,  like  other  nervous  influences,  which, 
he  conceives,  continue  for  some  time  even  after  death ;- and  lastly,  he 
thinks  it  probable,  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  chymification  continued, 
the  experiment  was  badly  performed.  Most  of  these  reasons,  however, 
would  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  experiments  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Why  were  not  the  agency  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  nervous  influence  for  some  time  .after  the  section 
of  the  nerve,  evidenced  in  the  experiments  of  Dupuytren,  Wilson  Philip, 
Hastings,  and  others  ? 

>  Ley,  in  App.  to  LarTngismus  Stridalos,  p.  447,  Lond^  1836. 

a  Ibid.,  X.  292.  »  Pr^is,  kc^  ii.  108. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  zciii.  305 ;  ami  Recherches  sur  la  Digestion,  Pari^ 
1825. 

^  Inquiry  into  the  Principles,  &a,  of  Medicine,  i.  444,  Lond.,  1834. 

•  Physiologie  de  THoninie,  &c.,  2de  Mit,  vol  ii.  Paris,  1829. 
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More  recent  experiments  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Philip,*  Breschet,  Milne 
Edwards,  and  Vavasseur,*  have  shown,  that  the  mere  division  of  the 
nerves,  and  even  the  retraction  of  the  divided  extremities  for  the  space 
of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  does  not  prevent  the  influence  from  being 
transmitted  along  them  to  the  stomach;  but  that  it  a  portion  of  the 
tferve  be  actually  removed,  or  the  ends  folded  back,#chymificAtion  is 
wholly  or  partly  suspended.^  Most  of  the  experimenters  agree  with 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  the  opinion,  that  chymification  is  suspended 
owing  to  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  Laving  been  arrested  by  the 
division  of  the  nerves  under  whose  presidency  it  is  accomplished.  MM. 
Breschet  and  Milne  Edwards,  however,  conceive,  that  the  effect  is 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  produced  by 
•the  section  of  the  nerves;  in  consequence  of  which  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  alimentary  mass  al-e  not  brought  properly  into  contact 
with  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  its 
secretions;  and  they  affirm,  that  when  the  galvanic  influence  is  made 
to  pass  along  the  part  of  the  nerve  attached  to  the  stomach,  its  effect 
is  to  restore  the  due  action  of  the  fibres;  and,  that  a  itaechanical  irri- 
tant, applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  divided  nerves,  produces  a  similar 
kind' of  change  on  the  food  in  the  organ;  from  which  they  conclude, 
that  the  use  of  the  par  vagum,  as  connected  with  jthe  functions  of  the 
stomach,  is  to  bring  the  alimentary  mass  into  necessary  contact  with 
the  gastric  secretions.  These  experiments  were  repeated  in  London  by 
Mr.  Cutler,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Philip  and  Sir  B:  Brodie ;  but 
the  effects  of  mechanical  irritation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  divided 
nerve  did  not  correspond  with'  those  observed  by  MM.  Breschet  and 
Milne  Edwards.^ 

The  experiments  of  F*  Arnold,'  and  of  MM.  Bouchardat  and  San- 
'dras^  lead  them  also  to  infer,  that  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  appear  to 
influence  chymification  in  so  far  as  the  process  depends  upon  the 
various  motions  of  the  organ. 

M.  Longet^  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  discordant  results. 
Having  opeAed  many  dogs,  he  ascertained,  that  in  the  greater  number, 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  induced  contraction  of  the 
•stomach.  Frequently,  during  his  experiments,  he  saw  the  stomach 
assume  the  hour-glass  form.  In  a  few  dogs,  the  movements  of  the 
stomach,  on  the  irritation  of  the  nerve,  were  scarcely  perceptible.  After 
repeating  his  experiments  on  forty  dogs,  he  recognised  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  results  obtained  depended  on  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
itself.  Thus,  if  the  animal  was  opened  when  it  was  full,  irritation  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  caused  manifest  movement;  but,  when  empty, 
scarcely  any  was  excited:  the  movements,  in  fact,  were  feeble  in  pro- 

>  Philos.  Transact  for  1822.  >  Archives  G^n^Ics  de  MM^  Aoilt,  1823. 

*  Ware,  North  AmerioaD  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.,  Pbilad.,  1848. 

^  Bostock's  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  523,  London,  1836. 

'  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen,  Zurich,  1836-7 ;  noticed  in  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review  for  Oct,  1839,  p.  478. 

9  Annuaire  de  Tb^rapeutiqne,  pour  1848,  p.  283,  Paris,  1848. 

1  Comptes  Rendos,  F^vr.,  1842.  See,  also,  Bischo^  in  M&Uer's  Archiv.,  Berlin,  1843,  and 
Prof.  £.  Weber,  art  Mnskelbewegung,  in  Wagner's  HandwOrterboch  der  Phy8iok)gie,  ISte 
LieferoDg,  s.  41,  Braunschweig,  1846. 
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portion  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of  chymification, 
or  of  filling  the  stomach.  .  M.  LongeC  thinks,  that  these  facts  account 
for  the  different  results  arriyed  at  I^  experimentalists  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  over  the  movements  of  the 
stomach;  for,  if  the  same  experiments  were  made  when  the  stomack 
was  in  different^states,  they  might  readily  lead  to  opposite  conclusions. 
He  was  never  able  to  excite  any  movement  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
by  irritating  or  galvanizing  the  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  or 
the  semilunar  ganglia. 

On  the  whole,  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Philip, — that  if  the  eighth  pair 
be  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectually  intercept  the  passage  of 
the  nervous  influence,  digestion  is  suspended, — is  generally  considered 
to  be  established;  although  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  with  Mr. 
Mayo,'  that  the  ratipnale  of  the  subject  remains  involved  in  gfeat  un- 
certainty. Like  other  secretions,  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  although 
capable  of  being  modified  by  the  nervous  influence,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  immediately  dependent  upon  it.  The  secretion^  of  the  true  acid  cha- 
racter and  solvent  powers,  is  not  always  checked  by  the  section  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Reid^  and  others  have  suffi- 
ciently shown,  that  the  integrity  of  those  nerves  is  not  a  condition 
absolutely  necessary  for  secretion  in  the  stomach,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  prove,  that,  the  amount  of  secretions  usually  poured  into  the 
interior  of  that  organ  may  be  modified  in  an  important  manner  by  causes 
acting  through  those  nerves.^  It  is  denied,  however,  by  Professor  J. 
Miiller,  that  galvanism  has  any  influence  in  re-establishing  the  gastric 
secretion,  when  it  has  been  checked  by  their  division. 

Finally: — Dr.  Philip  found,  that  every  diminution  of  -  the  nervous 
influence, — the  section  of  the  medulla  spinalis  at  the  inferior  part,  for 
example,— deprives  the  stomach  of  its  digestive  faculty;  and  MM. 
Edwards  and  V avasseur  obtained  the  same  result  by  the  removal  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brajb,  or  by  the  injection  of 
opium  into  the  veins  in  sufficient  quantity  to  throw  the  animal  into 
deep  coma.  Much  must,  of  course,  be  dependent  on  the  deranging 
influence  of  the  experiments.  By  means  of  the  fistulous  openings  into 
the  stomachs  of  dogs,  first  instituted  by  M.  Blondlot,  (see  page  586,)  M. 
Bernard^  undertook  fresh  experiments  on  this  unsettled  topic.  A  dog's 
digestion  was  watched  for  eight  days,  and  found  to  be  well  accomplished. 
On  the  ninth  day,  after  twenty-four  hours'  fast,  M.  Bernard  sponged 
out  the  stomach,  which  eontracted  on  the  contact  of  the  sponge,  and 
at  once  secreted  a  large  quantity  of  gastric  fluid.  He  then  divided 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  immediately 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  had  been  turgid,  became  pale,  as  if 
exsanguious;  the  movements  of  the  stomkch  ceased;  the  secretion  of 
gastric  fluid  was  instantaneously  arrested,  and  a  quantity  of  neutral 
ropy  mucus  was  soon  produced  in  its  place.     After  this,  digestion  was 

'  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  4ih  edit.,  p.  122,  Lond.,  1837. 

*  Exiinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarnal,  April,  1839;  and  art  Par  Yagum,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat 
and  Physiol.,  pt.  xxviii.  p.  899,  lA>nd.,  April,  1847. 

3  Longet,  Trait^  de  Physiologie,  ii.  339,  Paris,  1850.  , 

*  Gazette  M^icale  de  Paris,  I  Juin,  1844. 
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not  duly  performed ;  milk  was  no  longer  coagulated;  raw  meat  remained 
unchanged;  and  the  food,  consisting  of  meat,  milk,  bread,  and  sugar, 
which  the  dog  had  before  thoroughly  digested,  remained  for  a  long 
time  neutral,  and  at  length  acquired  acidity  only  from  its  transforma- 
tion into  lactic  acid.  In  the  stomachs  of  other  dogs,  after  the- division 
of  the  nerves,  he  traced  the  transformation  of  cane  sugar  into  grape 
sugar  in  three  or  four  .hours;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  trans- 
formation into  lactic  acid  was  complete.  In  others,  when  the  food  was 
not  capable  of  an  acid  transformation,*  it  remained  neutral  to  the  last. 
In  no  case  did  any  part  of  the  food  pdss  through  the  peculiar  changes 
of  chymification. '  More  recently,  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,*  fr6m 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  them,  believe  they 
have  established,  that  stomachal  digestion  and  the  movements  of  the 
organ  are  interrupted  by  the  simultaneous  section  of  both  pneumogas- 
trigs  on  a  level  with  the  larynx ;  and  farther,  that  intestinal  digestion, 
and  the  production  and  absorption  of  a  very  laudable  chyle  persist  not- 
withstanding such  section;  and  M.Longet^  concludes,  that  the  section  of 
th^  pneumogastrics  seriously  affects  chymification,  chiefly  by  paralysing 
the  proper  movements  of  the  stomach,  but  partly  by  diminishing  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  solvent;  and  lastly.  Professor  Berard,^  after 
examining  the  different  experiments  and  inferences  of  preceding  in- 
quirers, infers: — that  "the  mixed  cords  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  the 
branches  furnished  by  the  great  sympathetic  to  the  stomach  beneath 
the  diap|iragm,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  contractility  of 
the  Btomacli  and  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  iuice.  A  greater  share, 
however,  ought  to  be  ^signed  to  the  cords  of  the  pneumogastric  than  to 
the  sub-diaphragmatic  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic.  Moreover, 
the  motor  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  appears  to  predominate  over 
the  secretory ;  in  other  words,  the  resection  of  the  nerve  paralyses  the 
movements  more  than  it  diminishes  the  secretion." 

-  Of  all  these  theories  of  chymification„  that  of  chemical  action,  aided 
by  the  collateral  circumstances  to  be-  mentioned  presently,  can  alone 
be  embraced;  yet,  how  difficult  is  it  to  comprehend,  that  any  one 
secretion  can  act  upon  the  immense  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  employed  as  food !  The  discovery  of  the  chlorohydric  and 
acetic  acids  and  of  pepsin  in  the  secretion,  aids  us  in  solving  the  mys- 
tery expressed  by  the  ^ell-known  pithy  and  laconic  observation  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter  in  his  lectures:  "Some  physiologists  will  have  it,  that 
the  stomach  is  a  mill ;  others,  that  it  is  a  fermenting  vat,  others,  again, 
that  it  is  a  stewpan ; — but,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  neither  a 
mill,  a  fermenting  vat,  nor  a  stewpan ; — but  a  stomach,  gentlemen,  a 
stomach.  "^ 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  pepsin — an  organic  compound 
thrown  off  from  the  stomach — which  is  an  active  agent  in  digestion. 
It  had  been  obi^erved  in  the  experiments  of  Eberle  and  Schwann,  that 

>  Bouchardat,  Annw^ire  do  Th^rapeutlque,  de  Mati^re  M^icale,  &o.,  poat  1848,  p.  306, 
Pam>  1848. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  340. 

*  Coun  de  Pbysiologie,  12e  Imaiion,  p.  235,  Paris,  1849. 
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althoagh  acids  alone  have  little  power  in  digesting  food,  they  act  ener^ 
geticallj)  when  combined  with  the  mucus  of  the  stomach*  Eberle 
thought,  that  the  acidulated  mucus  of  any  membrane  would  produce  the 
effect,  but  J.  Muller  and  Schwann  found  it  to  be  restricted  to  that  of  the 
stomach.  The  agency  of  pepsin  is  regarded  by  Liebig*  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  diastase  in  the  germination  of  seeds.  Both  are  bodies  in  a 
state  of  transformation  or  decomposition;  the  latter  effecting  the  solu- 
tion of  starx^  by  its  conversion  into  sugar;  and  the  former  the  forma- 
tion of  alimentary  matter  into  chyme.  The  present  belief  amongst 
physiologists  and  chemists-^from  all  these  experiments,  as  well  as 
those  of  Wasmann  and  others — is,  that  pepsin,  by  inducing  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  elementary  particles  or  atopis  of  alimentary  matter, 
disposes  it  to  dissolve  in  the  gastric  acids.  Ghlorohydric  acia,  indeed, 
dissolves  white  of  egg  by  ebullition,  just  as  it  does  under  the  influence 
of  pepsin ;  so  that  pepsin  replaces  the  etfect  of  a  high  temperature  in 
the  stomach.'    Liebig,  consequently,,  does  not  believe,  that  the  digestiye 

Erocess  is  a  simple  solution,  but  a  species  of  fermentation,  not  identical, 
owever,  with  any  of  the  known  processes  of  fermentation  occurring 
in  organic  matters  out  of  the  body.  It  differs  from  ordinary  fermen- 
tation in  being  unattended  with  the  formation. of  carbonic  acid;  in  not 
requiring  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  in  not  being  accompanied  bj 
the  reproduction  of  the  ferment.^ 

The  conclusions  of  MM.  Bernard  de  Yillefiranche  and  Barreswil,^ 
from  numerous  and  varied  experiments  related  to  the  Acad&mie  Royale 
des  Sciences^  of  Paris,  have  been  referred  to  already.  From  these,  it 
would  seem,  that  an  organic  compound  of  like  nature  exists  in  the 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  pancreatic  fluid;  and  that  its  digestive  powers 
vary  according  as  it  is  associated  with  fluid  having  an  acid  or  an  alka- 
line reaction.  Thus  in  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  acid,  it  readily  dis- 
solves nitrogenized  substances, — fibrin,  gluten,  albumen,  &c.,  whilst  it 
is  altogether  withotft  action  on  starch.  These  gentlemen  affirm^  that 
if  we  destroy  this  acid  reaction,  and  render  the  gastric  juice  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  active  organic  matter  beinff 
in  presence  of  an  alkaline  fluid  changes  its  physiological  action,  ana 
becomes  able  to  modify  starch  rapidly,  whilst  it  loses  the  power  of 
digesting  nitrogenized  substances.  As  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice 
are  alkaune,  it  was  interesting  to  know  whether  a  change  in  the  chemi- 
cal reaction  of  these  fluids  would  produce  in  thetn  the  same  change  of 
properties  as  in  the  case  of  the  gastric  juice.  Experiment  proved  such 
to  be  the  fact.  By  rendering  the  pancreatic  fluid  or  saliva  acid,  their 
ordinary  action  was  inverted :  they  acquired  the  power  ^f  dissolving 
meat  and  other  nitrogenized  substances,  whilst  they  lost  their  influence 
on  starch. 

M.  Magendie  examined  the  gases  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of 
executed  criminals,  and  obtained  the  following  results :  a,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  had  taken  food  in  moderation  an  hour  previous  to 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  Gregory  and  Webster's , edit,  p.  106,  Cambridge,  Mass^  1842. 

2  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Bridges,  p.  696,  Philad.,  1843. 

3  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit,  p.  173,  Philad.,  1849. 

*  Comptes  RoiMbis,  9'i)eoemb.,  1844,  and  7  JuiUet,  ISA^ 
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death ;  6,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  eaten  two  hours  pre^ously ;  and 
c,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  done  so  four  hours  previous  to  execution. 


100  volumes  of  the  gas  contained 


't 


Oxygem,  Azote.        Carbonic  Acid.  laflaounable  Gas. 

From  the  stomach, '  1100  71-46  1400  355 


-  small  intestines,  00*00  20*03  2439  55*33 

-large        do.  00-00  51-03  4^50  5*47 

From  the  storaatAi,  OOOO  00-00  0000  0000 

small  intestines,  0000  8-85  4000  '             51*15 

-large         do,  00-00  ^  18*40  7000  11-60- 


'i 


r  From  the  stomach,  00  00  00*00  0000  00  00 

'  small  intestinee,      0000  66*60  2500  8-40 

largo        da  00  00  45*96  42*86  11-18* 


From  these  results  it  appears,  that  when  the  execution  occurred  not 
longer  than  an  hour  after  a  meal,  oxygen  was  found  in  the  stomach ;  and 
when  not  until  two  hours,  it  had  entirely  disappeared^  an4  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  was  found  in  the  intestines,  with  an  entire  absence  of 
oxygen;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  th^  oxygen  of  the  air  is  separated 
from  the  nitrogen  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  former  is  employed  in  diges- 
tion. The  yiew  of  Liebig  is,  that  the  oxygen  occasions  a  molecular 
action  in  the  pepsin  or  animal  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  that  this  in- 
testine motion  ^is  communicated  to  the  molecules  of  the  albumen  or  pro- 
tein of  the  food,  so  that  the  latter  is  rendered  soluble  in  the  gastric 
acid.'  The  oxygen  he  refers  to  atmospheric  air  enclosed  in  the  saliva 
during  mastication,  and  in  that  way  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

Researches  into  the  phenomena  {of  digestion,  made  some  years  ago 
by  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,^  led  them  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions. J^ireL  The  functions  of' the  stomach  in  digestion  consist  in  dis- 
solving, with  the  aid  of  chlorohydric  acid,  all  albuminous  matters,  as 
fibrin,  albumen,  casein,' and  gluten.  Secondly.  This  acid,  if  diluted 
with  5000  parts  of  water,  dissolves  the  same  matters  out  of  the  body, 
pifovided  they  are  not  cooked;  but  if  boiled,  the  solution  has  no  action 
upon  them.  As  they  are  found,  however,  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  it 
is  probable  that  soi^e  other  agency  is  at  work  than  simple  solution  by 
means  of  chlorohydric  acid;  but  the  presence  of  that  acid  appears  to 
be  indispensable.  Thirdly.  As  far  as  albuminous  matters  at'e  concerned, 
digestion  and  absorption  take  place  exclusively  in  the  stomach  through 
the  veins;  the  intestines  present  scarcely  any  traces  of  those  matters 
although  they  exist  in  such  abundance  in  the  stomach.  Fourthly.  Solu- 
tion of  fecula  occurs  in  the  stomach.  This  principle  does  not  appear 
to  pass  into  the  state  of  sugar;  and  the  experiments  did  not  even  war- 
rant the  statement,  that  it  passes  into  that  of  soluble  starch;  but  they^ 
regard  its  transformation  into  lactic,  acid  as  proved.  Fifthly.  The 
absorption  of  this  form  of  aliment  appears  to  take  place  less  exclusively 
from  the  stomach  than  that  of  albuminous  matters, — a  circumstance 
which  accords  with  the  special  arrangement  and  length  of  the  intestines 
of  animals  not  carnivorous.  .  Sixthly.  Fatty  matters  are  not  acted  on 

>  Liebig,  op.  cit,  p.  289.  «  Ancell,  Lond.  Lancet,  Dec  16, 1842,  p.  419. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Oct.,  1842,  or  Edihb.  Med.  aiid  Surg.  Journal.,  Jan., 
1843. 
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in  the  stomach.  They  proceed  into  the  duodenum  forming  an  emulsion 
with  alkalies  furnished  hy  the  liver  and  pancreas.  This  emulsion  is 
found  abundantly  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  intestines. 
Seventhly,  The  chyle  appears  somewhat  less  abundant,  but  presents 
similar  characters  in  animals  that  are  killed  after  long  fasting;  as  in 
those  killed  after  having  taken  copious  meals  of  albuminous  matters  and 
fecula.  In  those^  however,  that  had  been  fed  on  fatty  matters  fat  was 
found  in  it  in  considerable  proportion. 

According  to  those  views — which  were  favourably  reported  upon  to 
the  AcadSmie  Royale  de^  Sciences  of  PariSy  by  MM.  Payen,  Magendie, 
Flourens,  Milne  Edwards  and  Duknas/  and  "the  authors  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  a  study  that  still  presents  so  many  problems  for  solution, 
and  into-  which  they  have  but  entered,  although  they  have  already 
made  some  curious  observations," — most  articles  undergo  complete 
digestion  in  the,  stomach;  but  fat  requires  an  admixture  with  the  secre- 
tions poured  into  the  intestines,  and  is  taken  up  only  by  the  chyliferous 
vessels.  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  do  not,  however^  restrict  the 
agency  of  those  vessels  to  the  absorption  of  fat.  They  suggest — and 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  suggestion— that  the  abdominal,  glands 
prepare  for  the  chyliferous  vessels  and  thoracic  duct  a  chyle,  the  alka- 
line character  of  which  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  addity  developed 
in  the  stomach  during  digestion.  This  chyle — not  pbtained  from  the 
food  but  by  a  true  process  of  secretion — enters' the  blood  throagh  the 
chyliferous  apparatus,  to  neutralize  the  acid,  that  is  indispensable  for 
the  solution  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  to  prepare  it  for  absorption  from 
that  organ. 

Shoidd  the  views  of  MM.  Bpuchardat  and  Sandras  be  established, 
they  would  modify  materially  former  notions  in  regsU'd  to  the  physio- 
logy of  the  dieestioi^  of  solids.  It  jieed  hardly  be  said,  however^  that 
a  succession  or  repeated  and  careful  experiments  tending  to  the  same 
results  will  be  necessary  before  they  can  he  regarded  as  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice..  Certain  of  the  positions  of  these  gentlemen 
have  received  support  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Blondlot.*  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  of  all  the  simple  alimentary  substances,  those  that  are 
fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  stomach,  and  those  that  are 
readily  soluble  in  its  secretions,  as  fluid  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  pectin, 
&c.,  are  at  once  absorbed  by  the  veins.  It  woxild  seem;  indeed,  that  in 
cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  and  where  a  cancerous  communication 
has  existed  between  the  stomach  and  colon^^  nutritious  matter  must 
necessarily  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach :  except,  however,  in  such 
cases,  the  view,  that  digestion  can  be  accomplished  by  the  gastric  veins, 
independently  of  the  action  of  any  gastric  secretions,  can  scarcely  be 
maintained.'^  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  certain  aliments,  after 
having  experienced  the  necessary  stomachal  and  intestinal  changes,  are 
received  by  imbibition  into  the  veins  of  the  intestines.    MM.  Bouchardat 

*  Encyclogrepbie  des  Sciences  M^icales,  F^vr^  1843,  p.  169. 
'  Trait^  Anaiytique  de  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1844. 

'  Such  a  case  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Waters,  in  Pbiladelf^ia  Med.  Examiner^  p.  201, 
April,  1846. 

*  A  Physiological  Essay  on  Digestion.    By  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.D.,  &0.,  New  York,  1821 
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and  Sandras  affirm,  that  after  herbivorous  animals  have  been  fed  on 
farinaceous  substances,  more  dextrin,  grape  sugar  and  lactic  acid  are 
detected  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  jporta  than  in  that  of  any  other  blood- 
vessel.* Trommer,  also,  detected  grape  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  but  not  in  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  in  animals  to  which  that  sub- 
stance had  been  given  with  their  food.*  The  bearing  of  such  observa- 
tions on  the  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

In  conclusion : — Let  us  inquire  into  the  various  agencies  to  which 
the  food  is  exposed  during  the  progress  of  chymification.  First.  It 
becomes  mixed  with  the  secretions,  already  existing  in  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  with  those  excited  by  its.  presence.  Secondly.  It  is  agitated  by 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  itself,  and  the  movement' of  the 
neighbouring  organs.  Thirdly.  It  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  at 
least  100^  of  Fahrenheit,  which,  during  the  ingestion  of  food,  does 
not  rise  higher:  exercise  elevates,  whilst  sleep,  or  rest,  or  a  recum- 
bent pasture,  depresses  it.^  After  food  has  been  subjected  to  these 
influences,  the  conversion  into  chyme  commences.  This  always  takes 
place  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre:  the  nearer  it  .lies  to  the 
surface  of  the  stomach,  the  more  it  is  acted  on;  and  the  part  that  is  in 
contact  with, the  lining  membrane  is  more  digested  than  any  other ; — 
appearing  as  if  corroded  by  some  chemical  substance  capable  of  dis- 
solving it.  •  * 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip^  asserts,  that  the  new  food  is  never  mixed  with 
the  old ;  the  former  being  always  found  in  the  centre,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  latter.  If  the  old  and  new  be  of  different  kinds,  the 
line  of  separation  between  them  is  so  evident,  that  the  former  may  be 
completely  removed  without  distturbine  the  latter;  and  if  they  be  of 
different  colours,  the  line  of  demarcation  can  frequently  be  distinctly 
traced  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomacli  l)efore  they  are  laid  open. 
Dr.  Beaumont,^  however,  affirms^  that  this  statement  is  not  correct; 
that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  food,  already  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
subsequently  eaten,  become  commingled.  In  the  subject  of  his  experi- 
ments, he  invariably  found  that  the  old  and  new  food,  if  in  the  same 
state  of  commintition,  were  readily  and  speedily  combined. 

The  conversion  of  the  food  into  chyme,  it  has  been  conceived,  com- 
mences in  the  splenic  portion,  is  continued  in  the  body  of  the  viscus, 
and  completed  in  the  pyloric  portioti.  On  this  point,  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Philip  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  M.  Magendie,*  the  former 
appearing  to  think,  that  chymificaiion  is  chiefly  accomplished  in  the 
splenic  portion  and  middle  of  the  stomach;  whilst  the  latter  aflirms, 
that  it  is  mainly  in  the  pyloric  portion  that  chyme  is  formed ; — the  ali- 
mentary mass  appearing  to  pass  into  it  by  little  and  little,  and  during 
its  stay  there  to  undergo  transformation.  He  further  affirms,  that  he 
has  frequently  seen  chymous  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  alimentary 

'  Gazette  M^icale  de  Paris,  Jan.,  1845. 

s  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Phyiiologf,  Amer.  edit,  p.  191,  Philad.,  1849. 

'  BeaumoDt,  On  the  Gastric  Juioe,  p.  274. 

*  Exper.  Inquiry,  ch.  vii.  sect.  1 ;  and  Treatisb  on  Indigestion,  Lond.,  1821. 

•  Op.  dfat,  p.  89.  .  «  Precis,  &o.,  edit  cit,  il  88. 
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mass  filling  the  splenic  kalf ;  but  that  it  commonly  preserres  its  pro- 
perties in  this  part  of  the  organ. 

The  precise  steps  of  the  change  into  chyme  cannot  be  indicated. 
Some  of  the  results,  at  different  stages  of  the  process,  have  been  ob- 
served on  animals;  and  pathological  cases  have  occasionally  occurred, 
which  enabled  the  physiologist  to  witness  what  was  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  stomach ;  but,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  those  oppor- 
tunities have  not  been  much  improved.  JDr.  Burrows^  relates  a  case  of 
fistulous  opening  into  the  organ.  The  subject  of  the  case^as  not  seen 
by  him  until  twenty-seven  years  after  the  injury,  at  which  time  the  man 
was,  to  all  appearance,  healthy ;  but  he  was  drunken,  and  dissipated, 
and  the  following  year  died.  A  case  is  related  by  Schenk;*  and  Louis' 
refers  tO'  similar  cases  that  occurred  to  Foubert  and  Covillard.  Helm, 
of  Vienna,^  published  a  case,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ; 
and  one  of  an  interesting  character  occurred  at  the  Hospital  La  CharitS 
of  Paris,  which  sheds  some  little  light  on  the  subject.^  The  aperture, 
which  w^  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  Ipng;  and  an  inch  broad,  ex- 
posed the  interior  of  the  organ.  At  the  admission  of  the  female  into 
the  hospital,  she  ate  three  times  as  much  as  ordinary  persons.  Three 
or  four  hours  after  a  meal,  an  irresistible  feeling  compelled  her  to  re- 
move the  dressings  from  the  fistulous  opening,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape 
of  food  which  the  stomach  could  no  longer  contain, — when  tjie  contents 
came  out  quickly,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  air.  They  possessed  a 
faint  smell,  but  had  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties;  and  the  gray- 
ish paste,  of  which  they  consisted  when  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
did  not  affect  vegetable  blues.  Digestion  was  far  from  complete ;  yet, 
frequently  the  odour  of  wine  was  (festroyed;  and  bread  was  reduced  to 
a  soft,  viscid,  thick  substance,  resen^bling  fibrin  recently  precipitated 
by  acetous  acid,  and  swimming  in  a  string  fluid  of  the  colour  of  com- 
mon soup.  Experiments,  made  on  this  half-digested  food,  at  the  Ucole 
de  MSdeciney  showed  that  the  changes,  which  it  had  undergone,  were 
an  increase  of  gelatin;  the  formation  of  a  substance  like  fibrin;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  chloride  of.  sodium^  phosphate  of  soda  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  patient  could  never  sleep  until  she  had  emptied, 
her  stomach,  and  washed  it  Out  by  drinking  infusion  of  chamomile. 
In  the  morning,  it  contained  a  small  quantity  of  thick,  frothy  liquid, 
analogous  to  saliva,  which  did  not  affect  vegetable  blues;  with  matters 
of  greater  consistence,  and  some  opaque,  albuminous  flocculi  mingled 
with  the  liquid  portion.  The  results  of  chemical  experiments  on  this 
liquid  were  similar  to  those  obtained  on  the  analysis  of  saliva. 

But  the  most  interesting  case  in  its  observed  phenomena  is  one  that 
occurred  to  Dr.  Beaumont,*  of  the  United  States  Army,  now  of  Saint 
Louis,  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  To  this 
case,  reference  has  already  been  made  repeatedly.     A  Canadian  lad, 

'  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  iv. 

*  Observ.  Medic.  Rar.  Nov.,  &c.,  lib.  iii.,  Francof.,  1609. 

'  M^oir.  de  TAcad^mie  Royala  de  Chirurgie,  Td.  ir.  p.  2 1 3,  Paris,  1819. 

^  Rudolphi.  Grandriss  der  Physiologie,  2ter  Band,  2te  Abtheil.,  s.  114,  Berlin,  1838. 

•  Richerand's  El^mens  de  Pbysiolofie,  edit  oit.,  p.  72. 

<  Op.  citat,  Introduction,  p.  10:  and  the  Author's  ElojpenU  of  Hygiene,  p.  216,  Philad., 
1835. 
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Alexis  San  Martin,  eighteen  years  of  age,  received  a  charge  of  buck- 
shot in  his  left  side,  which  carried  awaj  integuments  and  muscles 
of  the  size  of  the  hand;  fracturing,  and  removing  the  anterior  half  of 
the  sixth  rib;  fracturing  the  fifth;  lacerating  the  lower  portion  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  and  perforating  the  stomach. 
When  Dr.  Beaumont  saw  the  lad,  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  after 
the  accident,  he  found  a ,  portion  of  the  lung,  as  large  as  a  turkey's 
egg,  protruding  through  the  external  wound,  lacerated  and  burnt;  and, 
immediately  below  this,  another  protrusion,  which,  on  inspection,  proved 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  lacerated  through  all  its  coats,  and  suf- 
fering the  food  he  had  taken  at  breakfast  to  escape  through  an  aperture 
large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that 
numerous  untoward  syn\ptoms  occurred  in  the  cicatrization  of  so  formi- 
dable a  wound.  Portions  of  the  ribs  exfoliiEtted ;  abscesses  formed  to 
allow  the  exit  of  extrs^eous  substances;  and  the  patient  was  worn  down 
by  febrile  irritation.  Ultimately,  however,  the  care  and  attention  of 
Dr.  Beaumont  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  instinctive  actions 
of  the  system  repaired  the  extensive  injury.  The  wound  was  received 
in  1822,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1823,  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
accident,  the  injured  parts  were  sound,  and  firmly  cicatrized,  with  the 
exception  of  the  perforation  leading  into  the  stomach,  which  was  about 
two  inches  .and  a  hi^lf  in  cijrcumference.  Until  the  winter  of  1823-4, 
compresses  and  bandages  were  needed  to  present  the  escape  of  the  food. 
At  this  period,  a  small  fold  or  doubling  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
appeared  forming  at  the  superior  margin  of  the  orifice,  slightly  pro- 
truding, and  increasing  in  size  until  it  filled  the  aperture.  This  val- 
vular f6rmation  adapted  itself  to  the  opening  into  the  organ,  so  as  to 
completely  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents,  wl^en  the  stomach  was 
full;  but  it  could  be  readily  depressed  by  the  finger.  Since  the  spring 
of  1824,  San  Martin  has  enjoyed  general  good  health ;  he  is  active, 
athletic,  and  vigorous;  eating  and  drinking  likje  a  healthy  individual. 
From  the  smnmer  of  1825,  Dr.  Beaumont  had  been  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  numerous  experimtots  upon  him ;  some  of  the  results 
of  which  he  has"  given  to  the  world*  In  the  winter  of  1833,  he  was  in 
Washington,  when  the  author-^at  the  time,  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Virginia — was  politely  invited  to  examine  him  for 
physiological  purposes.  Many  of  tho  results  of  this  examination  are 
given  by  Dr.  iBeaumont,  and  have  already  been,  or  will  be,  referred  to 
in  the  present  work.  Dr.  Beaumont's  researches  into  the  comparative 
digestibility  of  different  alimentary  substances  belong  to  another  de- 
partment of  medical  science,  and  have  accordingly  received  attention 
from  the  author  elsewhere. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  changes  wrought  on  the  food  in 
the  stomach  by  the  gastric  secretions?  Dr.  Prout^  classes  them  under 
three  operations; — the  reditcingy  converting ^  and  organizing  and  mtdt' 
izing.  The  first  of  these  is  probably  the  main  operation.  In  order  to 
decide,  whether  the  action  of  the  stpmach  in  digestion  be  a  simple  solu- 
tion, or  a  total  or  partial  conversion,  certain  compounds  of  organization, 
easy  of  detection — ^as  gelatiny  dWumeny  and  fiSrin — were  introduced, 

1  Brfdgewater  Treatiie,  Amer.  edit,  p.  235,  Pbilad^  1834. 
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at  the  author's  suggestion,  into  the  stomach  through  the  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  subject  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  case;  whilst  other  portions  were 
digested  aHifieially  in  gastric  juice  obtained  from  the  same  individual. 
The  solutions  presented  the  same  appearance,  and  were  similarly 
affected  by  reagents ;  and  in  all  eases,  whether  the  digestion  was  arti- 
ficial or  realy  the  proximate  principles  could  be  thrown  down  in  the 
state  o{  gelatin,  fibrin  or  albumenj  as  the  case  might.be.  These  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  go,  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  digestive 
process  in  the  stomach  is  a  siiQple  solution  or  division  of  alimentary 
substances,  and  an  admixture  with  the  mucous  secretions  of  that  organ, 
and  the  various  fluids  from  the  supra-ctiaphragmatic  portion  of  the 
digestive  tube.  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  other  gastric  opera- 
tions described  by  Dr.  rrout,  well-founded  doubts  maybe  entertained. 
To  hfe  proposition  that,  whatever  may  be  the  jaature  of  the  food,  the 
general  composition  and  character  of  the  chyle  remain  always  the 
same,  no  objecjtion  can  be  urged;  but,  admitting  its  accuracy,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  conversion  must  be  effected  in  the  stomach,  or 
that  any  organizing  or  vitalizing  powers  are  exerted  upon  the  chyme  in 
that  organ.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  essential  changes 
effected  on  solid  aliment  in  the  stomach  are  of  a  purely  physical  charac- 
ter, so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  separation  of  the  chylous  portion  in  the 
intestines  by.  organs  who^e  vital  endowments  and' influences  cannot  be 
contested.  Dr.  T.  J.  Todd*  is  disposed  to  believe,  from  his  experiments 
on  artificial  digestion,  that  the  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  fiuids  at  the  ordinarf  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  are,  in  all  instances,  reduced — not  t6  their 
chymicalj  but  to  their  organic  elements ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
applies  equally  to  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

From  what  has  been  already  shown  of  the  close  approximation  to 
each  other  in  chemical  composition  of  several  of  the  compounds  of  organi- 
Bation,  it  may  be  understood,  that  many  vegetable  principles  might  be 
converted  into  animal  principles  without  any  material  change  of  com- 
position. They  might  all  perhaps  be  changed  into  albumen,  from  which, 
as  elsewhere  seen,  fibrin  differs  but  little  except  in  its  organizabl*  power. 
Saccharine  matters — it  has  been  conceived — may  be  converted,  in  the 
digestive  tube,  partly  into  albumen,  and  partly  into  oleaginous  matter, 
the  nitrogen  of  the  former  being  furnished,  according  to  some,  by  the 
pepsin  or  by  some  highly  nitrogenized  substance  secreted  in  the  stomach 
or  duodenum  or  both;*  but  whether  such  conversion  really  occurs  is 
exceedingly  questionable.  The  oleaginous  matters  themselves  are  ab- 
sorbed by  simple  imbibition  as  an  emulsion  formed  by  their  union  with 
the  alkali  of  the  pancreatic  fluid.' 

On  the  whole,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  import- 
ant function,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  concluding : — First.  That  by 
the  operation  of  the  gastric  secretions  the  nitrogenized  principles  of  the 
food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  dissolved  in  the  stomach.    Se- 

I  Brit  Annals  of  Medicine,  Jan^  1837. 

A  Prout,  on  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases,  p.  xxviii.,  note. 

•  Matteuoci,  Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 'Living  Beings,  by  Pereira,  Amcr. 
edit,  p.  110,  Philad.,  1848,  and  C.  Bernard,  Archives  G^n^rales,  xiz.  60,  cited  in  British  aod 
Foreign  MedicoChiirurgical  Review,  p.  628,  April,  1849. 
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condly.  That  amylaceous  matters  are  converted  into  saccharine,  and 
these  last  are  absorbed;  or  they  undergo  a  farther  change,  by  which 
they  are  partly  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  partly  into  oleaginous 
matter,  and  are  absorbed  in  one  of  these  states.  Thirdly.  That  the 
oleaginous  principles  are  either  formed  into  an  emulsion  or  absorbed 
without  alteration;  and  Fourthly.  That  with  the  exception  of  certain 
mineral  substances,  matters  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  either  of  these 
forms  are  rejected  as  excreifaent. 

In  proportion  as  the  food  is  digested,  it  passes  through  the  pylorus. 
After  the  layer,  that  lies  next  to  the  mucous  membrane,  has  experi- 
enced the  requisite  change,  and  is  propelled  onwards  by  th^  muscular 
action  of  the  organ,  the  portion  lyii^g  next  to  it  becomes  subjected  to 
the  samQ  process.  The  gastric  fluid,  at  the  same  time,  penetrates,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  entire  alimentary  mass,  so  that,  when  the 
central  portion  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  its 
conversion  is  already  somewhat  advanced.  The  chyme,  thus  success- 
ively formed,  does  not  remain  in  that  organ,  until  the  whole  alimentary 
mass  has  undergone  chymification ;  but  as  it  is  completed,  it  is  trans- 
mittedj  by  the  peristaltic  action,  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duode- 
num. In  tjie  early  stages  of  digestion,  the  passage  of  the  chyme  from 
the  stomach  is  mQre  slow  than  in  the  later.  At  first,  it  is  more  mixed 
with  the  undigested  portions  of  food,  and,  as  Dr.  Beaumont'  suggests, 
is  probably  separated  with  diflSculty  by  the  powers  of  the  stomach.  In 
the  more  advanced  stages,  as  the  whole  mass  becomes  chymified,  the 
process  is  more  rapid,  and  is  accelerated  by  the  peculiar  contraction  of 
the  stomach,  already  described.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  last  parti- 
cles of  chyme,  the  organ  becomes  quiescent,  and  no  more  gastric  secre- 
tion takes  place,  until  a  fresh  supply  of  food  is  received,  or  some  me- 
chanical irritation  is  produced  in  its  inner  coat. 

The  time,  required  foi:  the^  complete  jchymification  of  a  meal,  is  stated 
by  .the  generality  of  physiologists  to  be  about  four  or  five  hours.  In 
Dr.  Beaumont's  case,'  a  moderate  meal  of  meat,  with  bread,  &c.,  was 
digested  in  from  three  houra  to  three  hours  and  a  half.  We  believe 
that>  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  a  longer  time  than  this  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  laborious  digestions,  the  presence  of  food  can  be  distin- 
guished by  eructations  for  more  than  double  the  time.  It  is  manifest, 
that  na  fixed  period  can  be  established  for  the  production  of  this  efiect. 
It  must  vary,  according  to  the  digestive  capability  of  the  individual ; 
the  state  of  his  general  health  ;  and  the  relative  digestibility  of  the  ali- 
ments employed ;  ^11  which,  as  we  h^ve  already  seen,  admil  of  great 
divercity. 

During  chymification,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  is  found  in 
the  stomach ;  sometimes,  none.  When  met  with,  it  is  near  the  cardiac 
orifice,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  splenic  portion.  The  experiments 
of  M.  Magendie,  on  this  point,  have  been  referred  to.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  air,  discovered  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  disproves  the  idea  of 
M.  Ohaussiar,  that  we  swallow  a  bubble  at  each  effort  of  deglutition. 
If  so,  the  stomach  ought  to  be  always  inflated,  especially  after  eating, 

*  On  the  Gastric  Juice,  p.  W.  "  Ibid,  p.  275. 
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which  is  not  the  case.  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne*  found  the  air,  ob- 
tained from  the  stomach  of  a  dog  fed  on  meat,  to  consist  of  carbonic 
acid,  43.  parts;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,!  2  parts;  oxygen,  4  parts; 
nitrogen,  31  parts ;  carburetted  hydrogen,  20  parts.  Whence  these 
gases  proceed  will  be  a  subject  of  futirfe*  inquiry. 

In  a  robust  individual,  chymification  is  effected  without  conscious- 
ness of  the  process. "  He  finds,  especially  if  the  stomach  be  over-dis- 
tended,, that  the  feeling  of  fulness  and  the  oppression  of  respiration, 
produced  by  the  distension  of  the  organ,  gradually  disappear.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  however,  for  slight  sjiivering  or  chilliness  to  be  felt  at 
this  time ;  for  the  sensations,  and  mental  and  moral  manifestations  to 
be  blunted;  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  to  be  experienced.  ^'  This  con- 
centration of  the  whole  vital  activity,"  according'to  M.  Adelon,*  "is 
so  natural  to  the  animal  economy,  that  there  is  always  dangier  in  oppos- 
ing or  crossing  it  by  any  extraneous  or  organic  influence ;  as  by  bath- 
ing, the  use  of  medicine,  violent  exercise,  mental  emotions,  intense 
intellectual  effort,  &c.*'  Gentle  exercise,  however,  would  seem  to  favour 
digestion.  Such  is  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Beaumont,^  from  his  observe 
tions.  In  the  subject  of  his  experittient,  he  found  the  temperature  of 
the  stomach  generally  raised  by  it  a  degree  and  a  half^  and  chymifica- 
tion expedited.  Wheire  digestion  is  imperfect,  the  signs,  already  men- 
tioned, will  be  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  air  and  conse- 
quent eructations  ;  a  sense  of  weight,  or  heat,  or  of  unusual  distension 
in  the  epigastric  region,  &c. ;  but  .these^  as  well  as  the  developement  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  discharged  by  eructation,  are  the  products  of 
ordinary  decomposition  or  fermentation,  and  appertain  to  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  function  or  to  indigestion.  Yet,  as  M.  Magendie*  has 
remarked,  it  does  not  seem,  that  these  laborious  digestions  are  much  less 
profitable  than  others.  The  food,  habitually  received  into  the  stomach, 
contains  far  more  nutritive  matter  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  system;  and, in  the  cases  in  question,  enough  chyle  is  always  sepa- 
rated in  the  small  intestine  to  supply  the  losses,  and  even  to  add  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  chyme,  first  formed,  does  not 
continue  in  the  stomach  until  the  whole  meal  has  uifdergone  chymifica- 
tion ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  it  has  experienced  the  necessary  changes,  it 
passes  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum.  It  would  appear,  that 
the  accumulation  of  chyme  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  never 
exceeds  four  ounces  at  any  one  time.  M.  Magendie  states,  that,  in  the 
numerous  experiments,  in  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity ,of  noticing 
it,  he  uniformly  found,  when  the  quantity  amounted  to  about  two  or  three 
ounces,  it  was  permitted  to  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum. 
This  passage  of  the  chyme  is  effected  by  the  peristaltio  action.  At  the 
commencement  of  digestion,  the  duodenum  contracts  inversely,  and  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  at  the  same  time,  drives  its  contents 
into  the  splenic.  This  movement  is,  however,  soon  followed  by  one  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  inverted  action  ceases, 

^  Recherches  tur  la  Digeetion,  Paris,  1825. 
'  Phyiiologie  de  i^Homme,  edit  cit,  ii  433. 
»  On  the  Gastric  Juice,  p.  93.  *  Pr^b,  dtc,  iL  104. 
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and  the  movement  is  altogether  in  one  direction  ; — from  the  stomach 
towards  the  intestine.  The  moTement  hy  which  the  chyme  is  immedi- 
ately sent  into  the  duodenum,  is  thus  effected: — the  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  pass  from  the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  orifice,  contract,  and  approxi- 
mate the  two  orifices  ;  the  pyloric  portion  then  contracts,  not  so  as  to 
direct  the  chyme  into  the  splenic  portion,  but  towards  the  duodenum : 
in  this  manner,  the  chyme  passes  from  the  stomach  :  and,  as  &esh  por- 
tions are  fom^ed,  they  are  successively  sent  onwards;  the  peristaltic 
action  becoming  more  and  more  marked  and  frequent,  and  extending 
over  a  larger  portion  of  the  organ,  as  chymification  approaches  its  ter- 
mination. As  the  chyme  is  discharged  into  the  small  intestine,  the 
stomach  gradually  returns  to  its  former  dimensions  and  situation.  * 

f.  Action  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  changes  in  the  alimentary  mass  in  the  small  intestine,  are  not 
less  important  than  those  already  considered.  They  consist  in  a  farther 
chapge  of  the  chyme  into  a.  substance,  whence  chyle  can  be  extradted 
by  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  or  lacteals.  Whether  chyle 
be  separated  in  the  intestine,  in  a  state  fit  for  chyliferous  absorption, 
or  be  formed  by  those  vessels,  will  have  to  be  canvassed  hereafter.  In 
common  language,  however,  it  is- said  to  be  separated  there,  and  the 
process,  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  is  called  chylification. 

As  the  chyme  proceeds  into  the  duodenum,  it  readily  finds  space, 
until  towards  the  etid  of  chymification,  when  the  intestine  not  unfre- 
quently  experiences  considerable  dilatation.  The  presence  of  the  ali- 
mentary mass  augments  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane; 
and  occasions  a  greater  flow  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  juices.  MM. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne*  found,  when  they  applied  vinegar,  diluted  with 
water,  to  the  external  surface  of  the  «mall  intestine  in  a  living  animal, 
,that  a  considerable  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  immediately  exhaled. 
The  same  application,  made  to  the  fpllicles  of  the  intestine,  excited 
the  secretion  of  a  creater  quantity  of  mucus;  and  its  application  to 
the  mouths  of  the  choledoch  and  pancreatic  ducts  caused  the  orifices 
to  dilate,  and  a  greater  discharge  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  It  is 
'  in  this  local  manner  that  many  of  the  cholagogue  purgatives  produce 
their  effect.  Calomel  exerts  its  agency  on  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  more  especially;  and  the  irritation  it  induces  in  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  is  propa- 
gated along  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  liver,  the  secretion  of  which  is 
thus  augmented, — but  not  by  any  specific  action  exerted  on  the  organ, 
as  has  been  often  imagined.  As  the  chyme  is  acid,  it  induces  the  same 
effects  on  the  follicles  as  the  acid  employed  in  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne. 

The  chyme  does  not  remain  so  long  in  the  intestine  as  food  does  in 
the  stomach.  The  successive  arrival  of  fresh  portions  propels  the  first 
onwards;  and  the  same  effect  is  induced  by  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines, — an  involuntary,  muscular  movement  of  an  irregular, 
tmdulatory,  oscillatory  or  vermicular  character,  which  consists  in  an 

'  Rechezches  Bar  la  Digettioii,  Paris,  1S35. 
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alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  organ,  proceeding  generally 
from  above  to  below,  so  as  to  propel  the  chyme  downwards.  When  it 
reaches  any  point  of  the  intestine,  its  contact  excites  the  contraction 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  part;  so  that  it  is  sent  forwards  to  another 
portion  of  the  canal ;  the  circular  fibres  of  which  contract,  whilst  the 
former  are  relaxed;  and  this  occurs  successively  through  the  whole 
tract  of  the  intestines.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  by  their  contrac- 
tion, shorten  the  intestine,  and  in  this  manner  meet  the  chyme,  so 
as  to  facilitate  its  progress ;  but  their  efiect  cannot  be  considerable. 
When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  peristaltic  action  occurs  only  at 
intervals;  always  slowly  and  irregularly;  ^nd,  perhaps,  as  has  been 
suggested,  only  when  sufficient  mucous  secretion  has  collected  on  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestine  to  provoke  it.  During  digestion,  it  is  much 
more  energetic  and  frequent,  and  more  marked  in  the  duodenum  and 
small  intestine  than  in  the  large;  occurring  pot  cojntinuously,  but  at 
intervals,  as  the  chyme  arrives  and  excites,  it. .  When  the  small  intes- 
tine is  surcharged,  it  may  take  place  in  several  parts  of  the  canal  at 
once;  and,  at  times,  the  action  is  inverted. 

ThQ  secretions  poured  into  the  intestinal  canal  lubricate  it,  and 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  chyme.  This  is  aided  by  the  free  and 
floating  condition  of  the  intestine;  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  museles  in  respiration.  Tet  its  course  along  the  small 
intestine  is  slow.  The  chyme  is  not  transmitted  from  the  stomach 
continuously;  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  occurs  only  at 
intervals.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  pon volutions  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  chyme  must,  in  many  cases,  proceed  against  its  own -gravity;  and 
be  retarded  by  the  numerous  valvulae  conniventes,  which  bury  them- 
selves in  it,  when  the  canal  is  contracted  by  the  action  of  the  circular 
fibres.  All  these  circumstances  must  cause  it  to  proceed  slowly  along 
this  part  of  the  tube, — a  point  of  some  importance,  when  we  reflect, 
that  an  essential  change  is  effected  on  it  through  the'  influence  chiefly 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  that  its  nutritive  portion  is  here 
absorbed.  In  the  duodenum,  the  course  of  the  chyme  is  slow.  In  the 
jejunum  it  is  more  rapid,  hence  the  name^  which  indicates,  that  it  is 
almost  always  found  "empty:"  in  the  ileum  again  it  is  slower  on  account 
of  the  greater  consistence  acquired  by  the  absorption  of  the  chylous 
.  portion.  Whilst  the  food  is  in  progress  along  the  small  intestine,  it 
experiences  the  change  in  its  physical  properties,  which  enables  the 
chyle  to  be  separated  from  it  by  absorption.  These  two  actions  have 
been  termed  respectively  chylijicatwn  and  the  absorption  of  ehtfle; 
although  by  some  the  former  term  has  been  applied  to  both  processes. 

Above  the  point,  at  which  the  common  choledoch  and  pancreatic 
ducts  open  into  the  duodenum,  no  change  is  observable  in  the  chyme. 
It  preserves  its  colour,  semi-fluid  consistence,  sour  smell,  and  slightly 
acid  taste;  having  been  simply  mixed  with  the  exhaled  and  follicular 
secretions  of  the  Iming  membrane;  but,  immediately  after  it  has  passed 
the  part,  at  which  the  hepatic  and  cystic  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice 
are  poured  into,  the  intestine,  it  assumes  a  different  appearance;  its 
colour  is  found  to  be  changed;  it  becomes  yellowish;  of  a  bitter  taste; 
its  sour  smell  diminishes;  and  chyle  can  now  be  separiated  by  the  lao- 
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teals.     Accordingly,  at  this  pa^t  of  the  canal,  chyliferous  vessels  are 
first  perceptible. 

The  change  effected  upon  the  chyme  in  the  small  intestine  is  pro- 
bably,— like  that  produced  on  the  food  in  the  stomach, — of  an  entirely 
physical  character.  The  chyle  itself,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
hereafter,  is  formed  by  an  action  of  elaboration  and  selection  exerted 
by  the  chyliferous  vessels.  No  difference  is  observable  between  the 
chylous  and  excrementitious  portion  of  the  chyme  in  arty  part  of  the 
small  intestine;  nor  can  it  be  separated  by  pressure  or  by  any  other 
physical  process.  M.  Magendie,^  indeed,  has  aflSrmed,  that  if  the 
chyme  proceeds  from  animal  ^or  vegetable  substances  that  contain  fat 
or  oil,  irregular  filaments  are  observed  to  form,  here  and  there,  on  the 
surface, — sometimes  of  a  flat,  at  others,  of  a  ^ound  shape, — which 
speedily  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  valvulje,  and  appear 
to  be  brute  chyle;  but  this  is  not  observed  when  the  chyle  proceeds 
from  food,  that  does  not  contain  fat.  In  this  case,  a  grayish  layer,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  appear^ 
to  contain  the  elements  of  chyle.  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne*  state, 
that  if  an  animal  be  opened  while  digestion  is  going  ou,<— oti  the  sur- 
face of  the  chyme,  between  the  pylorus  and  the  orifice  of  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus,  a  grayish-white,  homogeneous,  dense,  fluid,  and 
acid  substance  is  perceived  on  the  villi  of  the  intestine.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  is  chyle.  It  is  merely  the  substance  whence  chyle  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels.  The  fact,  mentioned 
by  M.  Magendie,i — regarding  the  appearance  of  irregular  filaments,  when 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  containing  fat  or  oil,  have  been  taken 
as  diet, — has  been  the  occasion  of  other  erroneous  deductions  of  a 
pathological  character.  Frank'  asserts,  that  he  was  requested  to  see  a 
prince,  who  was  attacked  with  epilepsy-  His  physician, — a  respectable 
old  practitioner, — assured  Frank,  that  he  could  make  his  patient  void 
thousands  of  filiform  worms  at  pleasure.  As  he  was  unable  to  define 
either  the  genus  or  species  of  these  worms, — the  quantity  of  which,  from 
his  account,  seemed  to  be  prodigious, — Frank  requested  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  physician  administered  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
which  produced  Numerous  evacuations,  containing  thousands  of  whitish 
filaments  similar  to  small  eels;  but  on  an  attentive  examination  of 
these  pretended  yrorms,  they  were  found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  castor 
oil,  in  a  state  of  fine  division. 

The  alteration  of  the  aliment  in  the  small  intestine  is  probably  of  a 
chemical  nature ;  yet  its  essence  is  impenetrable.  It  has,  accordingly, 
been  conceived  to  be  organic  and  vital.  The  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable here  as  were  indulged  upon  the  supposed  organic  and  vital  action  of 
the  9tomach  exerted  in  the  formation  of  chyme.  The  agents  of  this 
conversion  are: — the  fluids  secreted  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  juices,  aided  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  parts,  and  the  peristole.  Haller*  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  first  of  these  is  a  principal  agent.     Reflecting  on  the  extensive 

>  Prfeis,  &c.,  ii.  1 1 1.  *  Op.  citat 

^  De  Curandis  Hotninum  MorbU  Epitome,  Ub.  Ti.  p.  218.         ^Element  PbjTBiol., xix.  5. 
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surface  of  the  small  intestine,  on  the  number  of  arteries  distributed  to 
the  organ,  and  on  the  size  of  these  arteries,  he  asserted,  that  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestine,  at  the  time  of  chylification,  secretes  a  juice, 
which  he  estimated  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  eight  pounds  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  sticcus  intestinalisy  and 
assigned  it  as  important  a  part  in  chylification  as  he  attributed  to  the 
gastric  juice  in  chymification.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fluids 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  resemble 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  and  that  their 
main  function  is  that  of  lubricating  the  intestine,  and  of  still  further 
diluting  the  chymous  mass.  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  endeavoured 
to  procure  $ome  of  them  by  making  animals,  whilst  fasting,  swallow 
small  sponges,  enveloped  in  fine  linen,  and  killing  them  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards.  Some  of  these  sponges  had  not  gone  further  than 
the  stomachj  and  were  filled  with  gastric  juice ;  otners,  which  had 
reached  the  small  intestine,  had  imbibed  the  buccub  intestinalisj  which 
was  more  yellow,  and  manifestly  less  ^cid  than  the  gastric  secretion. 
On  attempting  to  dissolve  a  crumb  of  bread  in  each  of  these  juices, 
they  discovered  that  the  gastric  secretion  communicated  a  sour  smell  to 
the  bread;  but  that  the  intestinal  secretion  allowed  the  bread  to  be 
precipitatied,  and  dissolved  no  part  of  It.  From  this  experiment,  it  has 
been  concluded,  that  the  succua^intestinalis  is  not  a  great  agent  in  chyli- 
fication. The  deduction  is  probably  qorrecttj  but  no  "weight  can  be 
placed  upon  results  obtained  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner ;  for  it  is 
obvious,  that  no  certainty  could  exist  as  to  the  identity  between  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  juices  and  the  fluids  found  in  the  respective 
sponges. 

We  have  strong  reason  for  believing,  that,  even  if  food  should  escape 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  it  is  capable  of  being^  digested  in  the  small 
intestine.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  of  the  true  gastric  juice  passing 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  impregnating  it;  or  it  may  be  a  similar 
secretion  from  follicles  seated  there.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  possesses  the  property  of  coagulating  milk ;  and  pathological 
cases  occur  in  which  the  stomach  is,  to  all  appearance,  completely  dis- 
organized; yet  patients  survive  so  long, as  to  compel  us  to  presume, 
that  digestion  must  have  been  efiected  elsewhere  than  in  that  organ. 
M.  Magendie^  placed  a  piece  of  raw  meat  in  the  duodenum  of  a  healthy 
dog.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  it  had  reached  the  rectum,  and  its 
weight  was  found  to  be  but  slightly  diminished ;  the  only  change  ap- 
peared to  be  at  its  surface,  which  was  discoloured.  In  another  experi- 
ment, he  fixed  a  piece  of  muscle  with  a  thread,  so  that  it  could  not  pass 
out  of  the  small  intestine.  Three  hours  afterwards,  the  animal  was 
opened.  The  piece  of  meat  had  lost  about  half  its  weight.  The  fibrin 
was  especially  attacked;  and  what  had  resisted,  which  was  almost  all 
areolar  tissue,  was  extremely  fetid.  In  experiments  by  M.  Voisin,' 
aliment  was  introduced  into  the  small  intestines  of  animals, — in  one 
case  masticated  and  mixed  with  saliva;  in  another  without  any  prepara- 
tion.    In  a  few  hours,  in  the  first  instance,  and  after  a  longer  period  in 

>  Pr6cifl,  &c.,  iL  113.         ^  Nouvel  Aper^u  sur  la  Phjrsjologie  du  Foie,  etc,  Paris,  1833. 
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the  second,  ih^  food  was  as  completely  chymified  as  if  the  process  had 
taken  place  in  the  stomach.  The  same  experiments  were  repeated  upon 
animals  whose  -  pylorus  had  been  secured  by  ligature,  and  with  similar 
results.  One  of  them  lived  for  a  month  after  the  ligature,  nourished 
for  that  period  by  food  introduced  into  the  duodenum.  These  facts 
suflBciently  show,  that  a  solvent  action  is  exerted  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  biliary  and  pancreatic  juices  are  usually  esteemed  great  agents 
in  chyHfication.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  chyliferous  Ves- 
sels do  not  begin  to  appear  above  the  part  at  which  these  juices  are 
poured  into  the  duodenum ;  that  in  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  they 
are  less  and  less  numerous  as  we  recede  from  the  duodenum ;  and  that 
the  chyme  djoes  not  exhibit  any  marked  change  in  its  properties,  until 
after  its  admixture  with  those  fluids.  Direct  experiments  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  use  of  the  bile  in  digestion.  Sir 
Senjamiii  Brodie  tied  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  in  yoang  cats, 
80  as  to  prevent  both  hepatic  ttnd  cystic  bile  from  reaching  the  nntes- 
tine.  He  found,  that  chyHfication  was  interrupted,  and  there  were 
neither  traces  of  chyle  in  the  intestines  noj^  In  the  chyliferous  vessels. 
The  former  conWned  only  chyme,  similar  to  that  of  the  stomiA^h,  which 
became  solid  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum ;  and  the  latter,  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  which  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  lymph,  and  of  the  more 
liquid  portion  of  the  chyme.  Mr.  Mayo,*  likewise,  found,  that  when 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  was  tied  in  the  cat  or  dog,  and  the 
animals  welre  killed  at  various  intervals  after  eating,  there  was  no  trace 
whatever  of  chyle  in  the  lacteals.  M.  Magendie,*  however,  repeated 
these  experiments  on  adult  animals,  and  with  dissimilar  results.  The 
greater  part  died  of  the  consequences  of  opening  the  abdomen,  and 
of  the  operation  required  for  tying  the  duct.  But  in  two  casesj  in. 
which  they  sui'vived  some  days,  he  discovered  that  digestion  had  per- 
sisted; white  chyle  had  been  formed,  and  stercoraceous  matter  pro- 
duced. This  last  had  not  the  usual  colour ;  but  this,  as  he  remarks, 
is  not  surprising,  as  it-contained  no  bile.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,^  and  with  results  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained by  M.  Magendie.  In  the  duodenudi  and  jejunum,  a  whitish  chvme 
adhered  to  the  parietes  of  the  organs  and  in  the  thoracic  duct  there 
was  a  fluid  of  a  rosy-yellow  colour,  which  afibrded,  on  analysis,  the 
same  constituents  as  chyle;  although  the  subjects  of  the  operation  had 
been  kept,  for  some  tiiAe,  without  food^ 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin^  on  this  subject 
were  marked  by  the  usual  care  and  accuracy  of  those  observers.  They 
found,  that  the  animals  were  attacked  with  vomiting,  soon  after  the 
operation,  and  afterwards  with  thirst  and  aversion  for  food ;  'on  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  conjunctiva  became  yellow,  the  evacuations 
chalky,  and  very  fetid,  and  the  urine  yellow.  Some  of  the  animals 
died;  othei^s  were  killed :  of  the  latter,  some  had  previously  recovered 
from  the  jaundice,  owing  to  a  singular  recuperative  phenomenon,  noticed 

'  Lond.  Med.  and  Phywoal  Journal,  Oct.,  1826  j  and  Outlines  of  Phynology,  4th  edit ,  p.  1 25, 
London,  1837.  "  C^.  citat.,ii.  117. 

*  Rechercbes  sur  la  Digestion,  p.  147,  Paris,  1S25. 
4  Recherches  Exp^rimentales,  &c.,  sor  la  Digestion,  ii.  53,  Paris,  1827. 
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by  Dr.  Blundell*  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  their  experiments — to  tie  re- 
establishment  of  the  choledoch  duct,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  around 
the  tied  part,  and  the  subsequent  dropping  off  of  the  ligature.  Like 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mayo,  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  and  Voisin,  they  observed 
that  chymification  went  on  as  in  the  sound  animal. 

The  thoracic  duct  and  chyliferous  vessels,  in  animals  fed  a  short  time 
before  death,  always  contained  an  abundant  fluid,  which  was  generally 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  It  coagulated  like  ordinary  chyle;  the  crassa- 
mentum  acquired  the  usual  red  colour;  and  the  only  difference  between 
it  and  the  chyle  of  a  sound  animal  was,  that  after  tying  the  duct  it  was  * 
never  white.  They  conceived  the  reason  of  the  difference  to  be,  that 
the  white  colour  is  owing  to  fatty  matter  taken  ,up  from  the  food  by  the 
agency  of  the  bile,  which  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  fat;  iind 
may  probably,  therefore,  aid  in  effecting  its  solution  in  the  chyle  in  the  , 
radicles  of  the  chyliferous  vessels.  Sir  Bei\jamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Mayo 
are  considered  to  have  been  misled  by  the  absence  of  the  white  colour^ 
usually  possessed  by  the  chyle,  but  which  is  wanting  in  ordinary  diges- 
tion, if  the  food  di)es  ndt  contain  fatty  matter.^  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Beaumont  showed,  that  oil  undergoes  but  little  change  in  the  sto- 
mach, aidd  that  bile  is  probably  necessary  to  give  it  the  requisite  physical 
constitution,  in  order  that  chyle  may  be  separated  from  it.  Messrs. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  restrict  the  agency  of  the  bile  in  chylification 
to  the  accomplishing  of  the  solution  of  the  fatty  matte/,  and  to  the 
nitrogenizing  or  animalizing  ^f  food  that  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Voisin  equally  show,  that  the  ligature  of  the 
choledoch  duct  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  chyle,  provided  the 
passage  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  not  at  the  same  time  prevented.  In 
^  number  of  dogs,  a  ligature  was  applied  so  as  to  conipletely  prevent 
the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  Two  lived  three  months  after 
the  experiment;  three,  six  weeks;  and  five  died  shortly  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature.  In  no  instance  did  death  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  suspension  of  digestion  or  assimilation.  Almost  all  the  animals 
had  begun  to  eat;  and,  in  the  majority,  food  perfectly  chymified  was 
found  in  the  duodenum ;  and  well  elaborated  chyle  in  the  chyliferous 
vessels.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  bile,  although  an  import- 
ant, is  not  an  essential  agent  in  digestion  in  the  duodenum.  This  is 
signally  corroborated  by  the  cases  of  two  infants,  four  or  five  months 
old,  recorded  by  Dr.  Blundell.  The  hepatic  Suets  in  both  cases  ter- 
minated blindly,  so  that  no  bile  entered  the  intestines;  the  evacuations 
were  white  like  spermaceti,  and  the  skin  jaundiced.  Yet  they  grew 
rapidly,  and  throve  tolerably. 

No  certain  knowledge  exists,  whether  any  of  the  elements  of  the 
bile  are  absorbed  in  the  form  of  chyle ;  or  whether  it  acts  mainly  as  a 

Erecipitate,  and  is  thrown  off  with  the  excrement.     As  elsewhere  siown, 
owever,  it  is  largely  excremehtitious  or  depurative. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  act  on  the 

1  Researches,  PhysioUgical  and  Pathological,  London,  1825;  and  Elliotson's  PbysJok^Tr 
p.  124,  London,  1840. 

2  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xciii.  j  and  Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  4th 
edit,  p.  139,  London,  1837. 
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chyme,  we  have  not  had,  until  recently,  much  more  than  conjectures  to 
guide  us.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  suggest,  that  the  soda  of  the 
bile  unites  with  the  chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids  of  the  chyme ;  and 
simultaneously  the  latter  precipitates  the  mucus  of  the  bile  and  its 
colouring  principle  and  resin,  which  are  evacuated  with  the  excrements. 
The  majority  of  physiologists  believe,  that  bile  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
by  the  action  of  the  chyme;  the  one — :Containing  the  alkali,  salts,  and 
a  part  of  the  animal  matter — uniting  with  the  chyle;  the  other — con- 
taining the  coagulated  albumen,  the  coloured,  concrete,  acrid,  and  bitter 
oil — uniting  with  the  faeces,  to  be  discharged  along  with  them.  Ac- 
cording to  this  viewj  the  action  of  th^  bile  would  be  purely,  chemical; 
a  part  would  be  recrementitial  or  taken  up  again;  and  a  part  excre- 
mentitial,  giving  to  the  excrements  their  smell  and  colour;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  necessary  -stimijlating  property  for  exciting  the  flow  of 
the  intestinal  fluids,  and  soliciting  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines 
80  as  to  produce  their  evacuation.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  bile  have  any  such  influence  as  the  last.  It  is  a  law  in  the 
economy,  that  no  secretion  irritates  the  part  over  which  it  passes,  or  is 
naturally  destined  to  pass,  unless  such  part  is  in  a  morbid  condition ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  intestine  would  be  soon 
accustomed  to  the  stimulation ;  and,  the  eflfect  be  null.  MM.  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  further  suggest,  that  fi^om  the  abundance  of  highly  nitro- 
genized  principles,  which  the  bile  contains,  it  probably  contributes  to 
animalize  those  articles  of  food,  that  do  not  contain  nitrogen;  and  that 
it  may  tend  to  prevent  the  putrefection  of  the  food  iii  its  course  through 
the  intestines,  inasmuch  as  when  it  is  prevented  from  flowing  into  them, 
their  contents  appear  much  farther  advanced  in  decay  than  in  the 
healthy  state.  It  has  been  held  of  late,  that  bile  has  the  power  of 
transforming  saccharine  aliments  into  fat;  a  circumstance,  which  is 
favoured  by  the  discovery  of  H.  Meckel,'  that  when  sugar  is  mixed  with 
bile  out  of  the,  body  a  part  of  it  is  converted  into  fatty  matter.  Ad- 
mixture with  the  pancreatic  juice  would  then  render  its  absorption  easy. 
(See  Secretion  of  Bilb.) 

We  were  not  instructed  until  of,late  in  regard  to  the  precise  uses  of  the 
pancreatic  juice;  although  many  have  been  assigned  to  it,  which  being 
founded  in  ignorance  of  its  nature  apd  properties,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  notice.  Me^rs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  affirm,  that  it  yields 
to  the  chyme  the  richly  nitrogenized  principles,  that  enter  into  its  com- 
position; and,  consequently,  aids  in  assimilation.  In  testimony  of  this, 
they  remark,  that  the  pancreas  is  larger  in  herbivorous  than  in  carnivo- 
rous animals;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  chymous  matter  proceeds 
along  the  intestinal  canal,  it  exhibits  itself  less  rich  in  albumen  and 
other  nitrogenized  matters,  which  have  probably  been  abstracted  from 
it  by  absorption.  Dr.  Marcet'  discovered  in  the  chyme  of  the  small 
intestine  a  notable  development  of  albumen,  which  was  first  perceptible 
a  few  inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  did  not  exist  in  the  large  intestine; 
and  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found  in  the  intestinal  contents  of 

'  Henle  und  Pfeufer,  Zeitschrift  for  rationelle  Medicin;  cited  by  Mr.  Paget  in  Report  in 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  2C1,  July,  1846. 
s  Medioo-Cbirurgical  Tran&,  vi.  618. 
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animals,  tbat  had  swallowed  pebbles  while  fasting,  more  albumen  than 
the  pancreatic  juice  could  account  for.  If  such  be  the  fact,  albumen 
must  be  either  developed  from  the  food,  or  secreted  from  the  mucous 
membrane.  ^ 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  chemical  properties  between  the 
pancreatic  juice  and  saliva;  and  the  views  applicable  to  both  one  and 
the  other,  embraced,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  by  MM. 
Bernard  and  Barreswil,  have  been  already  stated.  The  recent  experi- 
ments of  M.  C.  Bernard^  have  shed  important  light  on  this  matter. 
Exposure  of  fatty  bodies  to  the  pancreatic  juice  out  of  the  body  pro- 
duced at  once  a  complete  emulsion,  and  resolved  them  into  glycerin  and 
fatty  acid; — in  the  case  of  butter,  butyric  acid;  whilst  no  such  effect 
was  produced  on  such  bodies  by  admixture  with  other  fluids — salivs, 
gastric  juice,  or  serum  of  the  blood,  for  example.  These  experiments 
were  frequently  repeated  with  like  results  in  the  presence  of  distin- 
guished observers — MM.  Magendie,  B^rard,  Andral,  &c.  When  dogs 
to  which  fatty  substances  had  been  ^iven  were  killed  during  digestion, 
these  substances  were  found  unaltered  until  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  pancreatic  fluid;  and  if  the  duet  of  the  pancreas  was  tied  all  change 
was  prevented.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  although  the  pancreatic 
fluid  resembles  the  saliva  in  many  resppots — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  pancreas  has  been  styled  "  the  abdominal  salivary  gland," — it  is  pos- 
sessed of  properties  as  a  digestive  fluid  which  the  saliva  has  not.  In  a 
remark  upon  a  subsequent  m^moire  by  M.  Bernard — the  commission, 
consisting  of  MM.  Magendie,  Milne  Edwards  .and  Dumas-^— do  not  hesi- 
tate to  conclude,  that  M.  Bernard  has  completely  established  the 
physiological  office  of  the  pancreas  and  madid  known  the  mechanism 
of  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters.^ 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  intestine,  and 
of  the  peristaltic  motion,  on  chylification,  can  be  looked  upon  as  only 
accessory  and  indirect.     . 

Whilst  the  chyme  is  passing  through  the.  small  intestine,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  which  extract  from  it 
the  nutritious  part  or  cAyfe, — the  fluid  especially  destined  for  the  re- 
novation of  the  blood.  How  this  is  accomplished  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  Absorption.  In  proportion  as  this  absorption  is 
efi'ected,  the  chyme  changes  its  properties.  In  the  commeneement  of 
the  jejunum,  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  duodenum;  but,  lower  down,  the 
grayish  layer,  that  existed  at  its  surface,  is  observed  to  gradually  dis- 
appear. It  assumes  greater  consistence;  its  yellow  colour  becomes 
more  marked;  and,  in  the  ileum,  it  has  a  greenish  or  brownish  tint;  and 
from  being  acid  becomes  alkaline,  until,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  it  seems  to  be  the  useless  residue  of  the  alimentary  matter, 
and  the  various  secretions  from  the.  upper  portion  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus. It  is  now  mere  exorementitious  inatter  or  fsBces,  although  not 
possessing  the  entire  fecal  odour.  Its  alkaline  character  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  adi^ixture  with  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  secre- 

^  Archives  G^n^rales,  xiv.;  translated  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
March  31,  1849. 

>  Gazette  M^icale,  No.  9,  Paris,  1849. 
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tion  from  the  intestinal  glandolse.  The  agency  of  the  bile  was  snp- 
poBed  to  be  through  its  free  soda,  or  the  carbonate  or  tribasic  phosphate 
of  soda.  The  bile,  however,  as  shown  elsewhere,  is  neutral;  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  suggested  as  more  probable,  that  the  chyme  is  made 
alkaline  by  the  ammonia,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  bile  in  the  intestines.^  The  pancreatic  juice  is  cer- 
tainly also  alkaline. 

During  the  formation  of  chyle,  gases  are  almost  always  present  in 
the  small  intestine.  They  were  first  examined  by  Jurine;  but  chemical 
analysis  was  by  no  means  as  advanced  at  that  day  as  it  is  now;  MM. 
Magendie'  and  Chevreul  have  more  recently  analyzefl  those,  which  they 
found  in  the  small  intestines  of  three  criminals;  all  youns  and  vigorous. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  have  been  given  already  (p.  599).  The 
gases  might  originate  in  various  ways.  They  might  pass,  fo(  example, 
urom  the  stomach  with  the  chyme.  There  is  this  objection,  however,  to 
the  view;  that  the  air  in  the  stomach  contains  oxygen  and  very  little 
hydrogen;  whilst,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  gas  is  almost 
always  found  in  the  small  intestine,  and  never  oxygen.  Again,  they 
might  be  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  So  far 
as  we  know,  however,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  are  alone  exhaled 
from  the  tissves.  We  would  still  have  to  account  for  the  hydrogen. 
Lastly,  they  might  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  elements  of  the  chyme 
upon  each  other,  and  this  has  been  considered  the  most  probable  origin. 
M.  Magendie^  has  frequently  seen  bubbles  of  gas-  escaping  from  the 
ehymous  mass^  between  the  biouth  of  the^  ductus  communis  cnoledochus 
and  the  ileum;  but  never  from  that  of  the  ileum,  the  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum,  or  stomach;  and  he  affirms,  that  Chevreul,  in  prosecutinjz 
some  e;Eperiments,  foimd  that  when  the  mass  obtained  from  the  small 
intestine  was  suffered  to  ferment  for  some  time  in  a  stove,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  the  same  gases  were  obtained  as  those  met  with 
in  the  small  intestine. 

When  the  food  has  attained  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  the  process 
of  chylification  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  residhary  matter  is 
transmitted,  by  the  peristaltic  action,  into  the  large  intestine.  The 
movement,  however,  recurs  irregularly  and  at  long  intervals.  In  the 
living  animal  it  cai^  rarely  be  perceived ;  but  maybe  noticed  in  one 
recently  killed,  and  appears  to  have  no  coincidence  with  that  of  the 
pylorus. 

g.  Action  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

The  large  intestine  acts  as  a  reservoir  and  excretory  canal  for  the 
fseces.  The  residue  of  the  alimentary  matter  is  sent  on  through  the 
valve  of  Bauhin  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  ileum.  This  valve,  we 
have  seen,  is  so  situate  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  ileum  and 
caecum  as  to  permit  a  free  passage  from  ^he  former  to  the  latter,  but 
to  prevent  return.  The  ehymous  mass  is  sufficiently  soft  to  pass  rea- 
dily ;  and  the  quantity  of  mucus  poured  out  from  the  lining  membrane, 

■  Valentin,  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,-!.  338,  Brauoscbweig,  1844. 

«  PfAcisiii.116.  »  IWd.,  117. 
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facilitates  its  course.  When  it  has  reached  the  large  intestine,  it  first 
accumulates  in  the  caecum,  which — beiQg  cellular  or  pouched  like  the 
colon — necessarily  detains  it  for  some  time.  In  proportion,  howerer, 
as  the  caecum  becomes  filled,  the  peristaltic  action  is  extended  from 
the  small  intestine,  and  the  matter  is  sent  into  the  colon,  the  cells 
of  which  are  successivelj  filled ;  first,  those  of  the  ascending,  and 
then  those  of  the  transverse  and  descending  colon,  as  far  as  the  annn- 
lus  or  commencement  of  the  rectum.  The  whole  of  its  progress  through 
the  large  intestine  is  slowly  accomplished.  Independently  of  the 
pouchea  arrangement,  which  retards  it,  a  part  of  the  colon  ascends,  so 
that  the  faecal  matter  must  often  proceed  contrary  to  gravity.  It 
becomes,  moreover,  more  and  more  inspissated  in  its  progress  towards 
the  outlet ;  and  the  peristaltio  action  recurs  at  greater  intervals  than 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  tube.  The  importance  of  such  a  reservoir 
as  the  large  intestine  is  obvious.  Without  it,  we  should  be  subjected 
to  the  inconvenience  of  evacuating  the  faeces  incessantly. 

Before  the  excrementitious  matter  reaches  the  lower  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  it  has  not  the  fecal  odour ;  but  acquires  it  after  having 
remained  there  for  a  short  time.  The  brownish-yellow  hue  becomes 
deeper;  but  its  consistence,  smell,  and  colour,  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  alimentary  matter ;  the  mode  and 
degree  in  which  chymification  and  chylificatipn  have  been  accomplbhed; 
the  habit  of  the  individual,  &c.  &c.  The  faecal  matter j  as  we  find  it, 
consists  of  the  excrementitious  part  of  the  food,  as  well  ad  of  the  juices 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  t^anal,  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  digest- 
ive process ;  of  the  secretions,  poured  put  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestine,  and  also,  of  substances,  that  have  escaped  the  digestive 
actions  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  and  are  often  perceptible  in 
the  evacuations.  The  peculiar  faecal  impregnation  is  probably  depend- 
ent upon  a  secretion  from  appropriate  follicles — those  of  Peyer,  for 
example ;  and  we  can  thus  understand,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  digestion  of  the  different  secretions,  why  faecal  evacuations  may 
exist,  when  the  individual  has  not  eaten  for  some  time,  or  taken  but 
little  nourishment.  . 

Some  physiologists  have  believed,  that  chylification  takes  place  even 
in  the  large  intestines,  and  that  chylous  absorption  is  more  or  less 
effected  there.  M.  Yiridet^  asserted,  that  the  caecum  is  a  second  sto- 
mach, in  which  a  last  effort  is  made  to  separate  from  the  food  the 
digestible  and  soluble  portions  it  may  still  contain.  Jn  herbivorous 
animals,  according  to  him,  an  acid  solvent  is  secreted  in  it.  MM. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  seem  to  admit  the  fact ;  and  likewise  think, 
that  the  fluid,  secreted  by  the  inner  membrane  of  the  intestine,  assists 
in  the  assimilation  of  the  food  by  means  of  the  albumen  it  contains,  and 
that  faecal  matter  is  formed  there.  From  various  experiments  insti- 
tuted by  Professor  Schultz,*'of  Berlin,  he  infers,  that  the\  food  in  the 
caecum  becomes  not  only  a  second  time  sour,  but  that  the  acid  chyme 
is  there  neutralized  by  the  access  of  bile  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  duo- 

*  Tractatus  Novus  de  PriroiL  Ox;tione,  &c.vGenev.,  1691. 

«  Lond.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct.  31,  1835 ;  cited  in  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences, Nov.,  1836,  p.  203. 
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denum.  M.  Blondlot,*  however,  states,  that  in  many  herbivorous  ani- 
mals and  granivorons  birds,  as  sheep,  goaibs,  pigeons  and  chickens,  the 
contents  of  the  caecum  were^never  acid  unless  sugar  in  some  form,  had 
been  mixed  with  their  food.  The  acidity  of  the  caecum  which  then 
ensues,  he  thinks  is  the  result  of  that  part  of  the  starch  or  sugar,  which 
has  not  been  absorbed  in  the  small  intestine,  being  transformed  .into 
lactic  acid.  The  fact  of  the  separation  of  chyle  in  the  caecum  and 
colon  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Voisin,*  Which  consisted  in 
introducing  food  into  these  intestines  after  the  ileo-caecal  valve  had 
been  closed  by  ligature. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  faeces  have  been  already  described. 
When  extruded,  they  have  the  shape  of  the  large  intestine,  or  of  the 
aperture,  through  which  they  have  been  evacuated.  If  the  form  of 
either  of  these  be  modified,  that  of  the  excrement  will  be  so  likewise. 
In  stricture  of  the  colon — especially  about  the  sigmoid  flexure — and  of 
the  rectum,  the  faeces  are  squeezed  through  the  narrowed  portions,  and 
often  evacuated  in  the  shape  of  ribands.  The  quantity  must,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  rigidly  estimated.  Ap- 
proximately, they  have  been  presumed  to  be,  in  the  adult  male,  from  a 
quarte!r  to  half  a  pound  in  the  twenty-fpur  hours,  the  evacuation  being 
usually  made  once  only  in  this  time.  The  biliary  secretion  appears  to 
modify  the  appeariiBce  of  the  faeces  greatly.  If,  as  in  jaundice,  it  be 
prcjvented  from  flowing  into  the  intestine,  they  are  clay-coloured.  M. 
Adelon^  affirms,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  they  are  more  fre- 
quent. This  is  not  the  result  of  our  experience,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  deduced  from  his  own ;  as,  a  few  pages  before,  he  remarks,  "  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  bile  does  not  flow,  the  excrements  are  dry,  devoid  of 
colour,  and  there  is  constipation."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bile  flows 
in  too  great  quantity  the  faeces  are  darker  coloured.  It  is  doubtful, 
whether  the  varying  quantity  of  the  biliary  secretion  have  much  influ- 
ence on  the  number  of  evacuations,  unless  the  canal,  through  which  it 
has  to  pass,  is  in  a  morbid  condition.  Many  of  the  appearances  in  the 
faeces,  which  are  conceived  to  be  owing  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
biliary  secretion,  are  the  effect  of  admixture  with  products  of  morbid 
changes  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  In  elucidation  of  this,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  green  evacuations  of  children  are  often  referred  to 
some  pathological  condition  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  whereas  the  colour 
is  commonly  owing  to  unusual  formation  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  the 
admixture  of  which  with  healthy  bile  produces  the  colour  in  question. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  feces  have  been  repeatedly  inquired 
into.  They  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food, 
its  quantity,  the  kind  of  digestion,  &c.  Human  faeces  were  examined 
by  Rawitz'*  after  animal  and  vegetable  food  had  been  taken.  But  few 
fragments  of  muscular  tissue  were  met  with;  but  the  cells  of  cartilage 
and  fibro-cartilage— excepting  those  of  fish — were  found  unchanged. 
Elastic  fibres  and  fatty  matters,  which  had  escaped  absorption,  appeared 

'  Trait^  Analytique  de  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1844. 

«  Nouvei  Aper9u  sur  la  Physiologie  du  Foie,  &o.,  Riris,  1833.  «  Op.  citat 

*  Ueber  die  Einfacben  Nafarungsmittel,  Breslau,  1846,  cited  by  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual 
of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit,  p.  176,  Pbilad.,  1849. 
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to  be  nnohaaged;  for  fat  cells  were  sometimes  unaltered  in  the  f»eea ; 
and  crystals  of  cholesterin' might  generally  be  obtained  from  them 
especially  after  the  Bse  of  pork  fat  as  diet. 

Of  vegetable  aliments,  large  quantities  of  cell  membrane  wmre  unal- 
tered; and  starch  cells  were  commonly  deprived  of  only  part  of  their 
contents:  the  green  colouring  matter— chlorophyll — ^was  unaffected,  and 
the  walls  of  sap  vessels  and  spiral  vessels  were  usually  found  in  large 

Juantities  in  the  fadces, — their  contents  having  been  probably  removed 
uring  digestion. 
The  feeces  differ  in  each  animal  species.  Those  of  the  herbivora  con- 
tain less  anim,al  matter  than  those  of  the  camivora  and  omnivora;  and 
the  agriculturist  is  well  aware,  that  the  excrements  of  all  animals  are  not 
ciquauy  valuable  as  manure^  The  dung  of  the  pigeon  is  alkaline  and 
caustic;  and  hence  has:been  employed  in  tanning  for  softening  skins. 
The  excrement  of  dogs,  that  have  fed  only  on  bones,  is  white,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  earthy  matter  of  bone.  It 
Las  not,,  however,  been  examined  by  modem  chemists.  This  white  ex- 
crement is  the  album  greecum^y  cynoeeprtM^  apodium  Or»Gorumy  album 
cants  or  %tercu%  cariinum  album^  of  the  older  writers.'  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  discutient  to  the  inside  of  the  throat  in  quinsies,  bdt  is 
now  justly  discarded. 

M.  Vauquelin,*  on  comparing  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  excrements,  of  fowls  with  tho^e  of  the  food  on  which  they 
subsisted,  arrived  at  some  results  :that  are  of  interest  to  the  physiolo- 
gist He  found  that  a  hea  devoured,  in  ten  days,  11111*843  grains 
troy  of  oats.  These  contained  of  phosphate  of  lime  136*509  grains ; 
and  of  silica  219*548  grains;  in  the  whole  356*057  gt*ains.  During 
these  ten  days  she  laid  four  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  contained  98*779 
grains  of  phosphate,  and  58*494  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  she 
passed  185*266  grains  of  silica.  The  fixed  .parts,  thrown  out  of  the 
system  during  the  time,  consisted  of: — 

Phosphate  of  lime, 274-305  grains. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         611-911 

Silica,  186-266 

Given  out,  971-482 

Taken  in,  S66-067 

Surplas, 616425 

The  quantity  of  fixed  matter,  therefore,  given  out  of  the  system  in 
ten  days,  exceeded  the  quantity  taki&n  in  by  this  last  amount. 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  taken  in^  amoCtnted  to        .        .        .         136*509  grains. 
Thai  given  out,  to  . 274-305 

137-796 

'  There  must,  consequently,  have  been  formed  187*796  grains  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  besides  511*911  grains  of  the  carbonate.  The  inferences, 
deduced  from  these  experiments,  were,  that  lime,  and  perhaps  also  phos- 
phorus, is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  compound  formed  of  ingredients 

'  Amiales  de  Chimiei  torn.  ixix.  p.  3. 
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tbat  exist  in  oats^  water,  or  air;  the  onlj  substances  to  which  the  fowl 
had  access;  and  that  silica  most  enter  into  its  composition,  as  a  part 
had  disappeared.  Before,  however,  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  the 
experiments  ought  to  be  repeated  more  than  once.  The  chicken  should 
be  fed  on  oata  some  time  before  the  excrements  and  shells  are  subjected 
to  analysis;  as  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  excess  of  phosphate  de- 
tected on  analysis,  might  haye  proceeded,  not  only  from  the  food,  but 
from  earthy  matters  previously  swallowed.  Care  should  also  be  taken, 
that  it  has  no  access  to  any  calcareous  earth ;  and  we  must  be  certain, 
that  it  has  not.  diminished  in  weight;  as,  in  such  case,  the  earth, may 
have  been  supplied  from  its  own  body.  These  precautions  are  the  more 
requisite,  .seeing,  that  experiments  have  shown,  that  certain  birds  cannot 
produce  eggs  unless  they  have  access  to  calcareous-earth. 

There  are  somjd  very  remarkable  instances  of  chemical  changes,  in 
mysterious  actions,  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  decomposition 
and  renovation  of  the  frame ;  or,  in  what  has  been  abstractedly  termed — 
the  function  of  nutrition.  Br.  Henry*  has  announced,  that  the  follow- 
ing substances  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist  in  healthy  urine; 
— water,  free  phosphoric. acid,  |>hospbate  of  lioie,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, fluoric  acid,  uric  acid,  bencmo  acid,  lactic  acid,  urea,  gelatin, 
albumen,  lactate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of  sod^, 
fluate  of  lime,  chloride  >of  sodium,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  sulphur,  and  ^lex; — ^yet  we  have  no  proof  that  these  sub- 
stances are  obtained  from  any  other  .source  than  the  food;  and  some  of 
them  are  with  difficulty  obtained  any  where.  Every  one  of  them  is 
necessary  for  thia  constitution  of  the  urine ;  and  many  must  be  formed  by 
a  chemical  union  of  their  elements  under  the  vital  agency.  Some  are 
met  with  in  the  animal  body  exclusively.  Berzelius^  found,  in  100  parts 
of  human  faeces: — ^water,  73*3 ;  unaltered  residue  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  7*0;  bile,  0-9;  albumen,  0*9;  peculiar  extractive  mat- 
ter, 2*7;  substance,  formed  of  altered  bile,  resin,  animal  matter,  &o., 
14 ;.  salts,  1*2.  Seventeen  parts  of  these  salts  contained,  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  5;  chloride  of  sodium,  4;  sulphate  of  soda,  2 ;  ammoniaco-mag- 
nesian  phosphate,  2 ;  phosphate  of  lime,  4.  The  excrements  have  like- 
wise been  examined  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  and  others ;  but 
none  of  the  analyses  have  shed  much  light  on  the  physiology  of  digestion. 
Analyses  of  the  ashes  of  firm  human  freces  by  Enderlin^  yielded  the 
following  results: — chloride  of  sodium  and  alkaline  sulphate,  1*867; 
tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  2*633 ;  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  81*872 ;  phosphate  of  iron,  2*091 ;  sulphate  of  lime,  4*56 ; 
silica,  7-97.  » 

In  the  large  intestine,  gases  are  met  with,  along  with  the  faeces. 
These  were  examined  by  Mm.  Magendie^  and  Ghevreul  in  the  three  cri- 
minals already  referred  to  (page  699).  The  results  accord  with  those 
of  Jurine,'  obtained  long  ago,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  gases;  but 

*  Elements  of  Chemislry,  9lh  edit,  ii.  435,  Lond.,  1823. 

^  Trait^  de  Chimie,  trad,  par  Jourdan  et  £IssUnger,  torn,  vii.,  and  Simon^s  Animal  Che- 
mistry, Sydenham  Society  edit.,  ii.  372,  Lond.,  1846,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.^  1846. 

s  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Mais,  1844,  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  Brit  and  For.  Med. 
Rer.,  Jan ,  1845,  p.  277. 

*  Pr^s,  &c.,  ii.  126.  »  Memoir,  de  la  See.  Royale  de  M6d.,  x.  72. 
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they  do  not  correspond  with  what  he  says  relating  to  the  carbonic  acid; 
the  quantity  of  which,  according  to  him,  goes  on  decreasing  from  the 
stomach  to  the  rectum.  The  analyses  of  MM.  Magendie  and  Chevrenl 
show,  that  the  proportion  instead  of  decreasing,  increases.  Concerning 
the  origin  of  these  gases,  the  remarks  made  on  those  in  the  small  intes- 
tine are  equally  applicable  here. 

When  the  fiBBcal  matter  has  accumulated  to  the  necessary  extent  in 
the  rectum,  its  expulsion  follows;  and  to  this  function  the  term  defeca- 
tion has  been  assigned.    The  faeces  collect  gradually- in  the  large  intes- 
tine, without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual.     Sooner 
or  later,  the  desire  or  want  to  eyacuate-  them  arises.     This  is  usually 
classed  among  the  internal  sensations  or  desires.     It  is,  however,  of  a 
mixed  character.    It  is  not  always  in  a  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  faeces 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  occasionally  the  intestine  is  filled  without 
the  want  arising;  and,  if  they  be  unusually  thin  or  irritating,  the  desire 
is  developed,  when  an  extremely  small  quantity  is  present, — as  in  cases 
of  tenesmus.     The  period,  ^t  which  the  desire  returns,  is  variable, 
according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  food  employed,  as  well  as 
the  habit  of  the  individual.    Whilst  the  generality  of  persons  evacuate 
the  bowels  at  least  once  a-day, — and  this  at  a  period  often  regulated 
by  custom, — others  pass  a  week  or  two  without  any  alvine  discharge, 
and  yet  may  be  in  perfect  health.     Nay,  some  of  the  collectors  of  rare 
tjases^  have  afiBrmed,  on  the  authority  of  Rhodius,  Panarolus,  Salmntb, 
and  others,  that  persons  may  remain  in  health,  with  the  bowels  moved 
not  oftener  than  once  a  month,  three  months,  half  a  year,  two  years, 
and  even  seven  years!   Sir  Everard  Home*  refers  to  the  case  of  General 
Grose^  who  wm  in  the  Dutch  service,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  the  Flanders  waj;  and  who  for  thirty  years  had  no  passage  through 
the  bowels.     General  Gage  noticed  that  he  ate  heartily;  but  in  two 
hours  left  the  table  and  rejected  his  meal.     He  was  healthy,  and  capa- 
ble of  exercise  like  other  men.     Dr.  Heberden^  mentions  the  case  of  a 
person,  who  had  naturally  an  evacuation  once  a  month  only;  and  an- 
other who  had  twelve  evacuations  every  day  during  thirty  years,  and 
then  seven  every  day  for  seven  years,  and  grew  fat  rather  than  other- 
wise.    A  young  lady  referred  to  by  M.  Pouteau,^  had  no  evacuation  for 
upwards  of  eight  years ;  although  during  the  last  year  she  ate  abundantly 
of  fruit,  and  drank  coffee,  milk,  tea,  and  broth  with  yolks  of  eggs;  h»^ 
she  had  copious  greasy  sweats; — and  many  similar  extraordinary  cases 
hare  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Chapman'  of  Philadelphia.   When  the  desire 
to  evacuate  has  once  occurred,  it  generally  persists  until  the  faeces  are 
expelled.    Sometimes,  however,  it  disappears  and  recurs  at  an  uncertain 
interval ;  and,  if  again  resisted,  may  become  the  source  of  pain,  and 
ultimately  command  implicit  obedience.     That  the  pressure  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  faeces  develope  the  sensation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that 
the  momentary  relief  experienced  at  times,  when  the  desire  is  urgent, 

'  Art  Cas  Hares,  in  Diet  des  Sciences  Medicates. 

8  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anat.,  v.  12,  Lond.,  1828.  •  CommentariivP-  ^^' 

*  CEuvres  Posihumes,  i.  27,  Paris,  1783. 

*  Lectures  on  the  more  important  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  and  AMominal  Vfscera, 
p.  294,  Philad.,  1844. 
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is  usually  accompanied  by  a  manifest  upward  return  of  the  fsecal  mat- 
ters from  the  sigmoid  flexure  into  the  colon. 

In  evacuating  the  fseces,  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is, — that  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  shall  be  pressed  upon  with  a  force  supe- 
rior to  the  resistance  presented  by  the  annulus  or  upper  extremity  of 
the  contracted  rectum,  and  the  muscles  of  the  anus.  The  contraction 
of  the  rectum  is  generally  insufficient  to  effect  this  last  object,  notwith- 
standing the  great  thickness  of  its  muscular  layer.  In  cases,  hx>weYer, 
of  irritability  of  the  rectum,  the  sphincter  is  incapable  of  resisting  the 
force  developed  by  the  proper  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
is  invoked,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  these  muscles,  that  volition  influ- 
ences the  act  of  defecation,— -suspending,  deferring,  or  accelerating  it, 
as  the  case  may  be.  After  a  full  inspiration,  the  muscles  that  close  the 
glottis ;  and  the  expiratory  muscles, — espeeially  those  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen,  contract  simultaneously.  The  air  cannot  escape 
from  the  lungs;  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  upon  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  the  whole  thorax  presents  a  resisting  body;  so  that  all  the  expira- 
tory power  of  the  muscles  bears  upon  the  viscera,  and  presses  them 
against  the  vertebral  column.  Jn  this  way,  considerable  force  is 
exerted  upon  the  contents  of  the  colon  and  rectum;  the  resistance  of 
the  sphincter, — ^already  diminished  by  the  direct  exercise  of  volition, — 
is  surmounted;  it  yields,  and  the  faeces  are  extruded. ,  The  levator  ani 
and  ischio-coccygeus,  aided  by  the  transversus  perinei  muscle,  support 
the  anus  during  the  expulsory  efforts,  and  restorejt  to  its  place  after 
the  efforts  have  ceased.  Whilst  straining  is  effected  by  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum 
contract,  so  as  to  shorten  the  intestine,  and,  consequently,  the  space 
over  which  the  faeces  have  to  pass.  At  the  same  time,  the  circular 
fibres  contract  from^  above  to  below,  so  as  to  propel  the  excrement 
downwards,  and  to  cause  the  mucous  membrane  to  extrude,  and  form  a 
ring  or  bourrelet^  like  that  which  occurs  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  when  the  food  is  passing  from  the  oesophagus  into  that  organ. 
If  this  extrusion  occurs  to  a  great  extent,  it  constitutes  the  disease 
called  prdtapatis  ani. 

Dr.  0*Beirne*  of  Ireland,  guided  by  the  following  facts  and  argu- 
ments ; — that  great  irritation  would  be  produced  in  the  sphincter  ani, 
and  bladder,  if  the  faeces  descended  readily  into  the  rectum ; — that  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  throwing  up  an  injection  is  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  the  gut  being  open,  and  proves  that  it  is  firmlv  contracted 
and  closed; — that  when  the  surgeon  has  occasion  to  pass  his  finger  up 
the  rectum,  he  rarely  encounters  either  solid  or  fluid  faeces ; — that  the 
two  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus  are  weakened  in  certain  diseases,  and 
divided  in  operations,  and  yet  it  rarely  happens,  that  the  power  of 
retaining  the  faeces  is  destroyed ; — that  on  passing  a  stomach-tube  to 
the  height  of  half  an  inch  up  the  rectum,  in  a  number  of  healthy  per- 
sons, it  was  found,  that  nothing  escaped,  and  that  the  tube  could  be 

1  New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defecation,  &c,  Dublin,  1S33;  reprinted  in  this  country, 
Washington,  1834. 
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mored  about  freely  in  a  space,  which,  on  introducing  the  finger,  whs 
ascertained  to  be  the  pouch  of  the  rectum ;  but  that  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  pouch  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gut — generally  a 
distance  of  from  six  or  seven  to  eight  inches — it  could  not  be  passed 
upwards  without  meeting  with  considerable  resistance,  and  without 
using  a  degree  of  force  to  mechanically  dilate  the  intestine,  which  was 
plainly  felt  to  be  so  contracted  as  to  leave  no  cavity  for  this  extent; — 
that  when  the  instrument  reached,  in  this  way,  the  highest  point  of  the 
rectum,  the  resistance  to  its  passage  upward  was  felt  to  be  senstbly 
increased,  until,  at  length,  by  using  a  proportionate  degree  of  pressure, 
it  passed  rapidly  forward,  as  if  through  a  ring,  into  a  space  in  which 
ita  extremity  could  be  moved  with  great  freedom,  and  as  instantly  a 
rush  of  flatus,  of  fluid  fseces,  or  of  both,  took  place  through  the  tube ; — 
and  that  in  every  instance,  where  the  tube  presented  the  least  appear- 
ance of  faeces  after  being  removed,  this  appearance  was  confined  to  that 
portion  which  had  entered  the  sigmoid  flexure: — -^ided  by  these  and 
other  facts,  Dr.  O'Beime  properly  concluded,  that  in  the  healthy  and 
natural  state,  all  the  part' of  the  rectum  above  its  pouch  is  at  all  times, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  firmly  contracted,  and  perfectly  empty,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  pouch  itself,  as  well  as  the  sigmoid  flexcure  of  the  colon,  is 
always  more  or  less  open,  and  pervious, — and  that  the  sphincter  ani 
musdes  are  but  subsidiary  agents  in  retaining  the  f»ces.  When  the 
fi»oes  are  firm,  considerable  muscular  eflfort  is  necessary  to  expel  them; 
but  when  they  are  of  a  softer  consistence,  the  contraction  of  the  rectum 
is  sufficient. 

The  sphincters — as  elsewhere  shown— ^afford  examples  of  reflex 
action.  After  sensation  and  volition  are  suspended,  they  contract 
under  direct  irritation.  Yet,  like  the  respiratory  muscles,  they  are  of 
a  mixed  character, — ^partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary.  They 
are  involuntary,  but  capable  of  being  aided  or  impeded  by  a  voluntary 
effort.  The  state  of  gentle  contraction,  in  which  they  constantly -are, 
is  evidently  dependent  upon  their  connexion  with  the  spiniil  cord;  for 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  have  exhibited,  that  it  ceases, 
when  the  connexion  is  destroyed. 

Air,  contained  in  the  intestinal  canal,  readily  moves  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  speedily  reaches  the  rectum  by  the  peristaltic  action 
alone.  Its  expulsion,  however,  is  commonly  acoomplished  by  the  aid 
of  the  abdominal  muscles;  when  it  issues  with  noise.  If  discharged  by 
the  contraction  of  the  rectum  alone,  it  is  generally  in  silence.  Children 
are  extremely  subject  to  flatulence;  in  the  adult  it  is  not  so  common. 
Certain  kinds  oJF  diet  favour  its  production  more  than  others,  especially 
in  those  of  weak  digestive  powers,  of  which  condition  its  undue  evolu- 
tion is  generally  an  indication.  The  leguminous  and  succulent  vegeta- 
bles in  general  belong  to  this  class.  Where  digestion  is  tardily  accom- 
plished, they  give  occasion  to  the  copious  disengagement  of  gas.  Too 
often,  however,  the  disgusting  habit  of  constantly  discharging  air  stre- 
perously  from  the  bowels  is  encouraged,  rather  than  repressed;  and 
there  are  persons,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  the  act  almost  as  fre- 
quently as  they  attempt  it. 
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The  noise,  made  by  the  air,  as  it  passes  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  constitutes  the  affection  called  borborygmus. 

So  much  for  the  digestion  of  solid  food.  In  so  delicate  and  compli- 
cated an  apparatus,  it  would  seem,  that  mischief  ought  more  frequently 
to  result  from  the  various  heterogeneous  substances  that  are  received 
into  the  digestive  tube.  Its  resistance,  however,  to  morbific  agencies 
is  astonishing.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement*  an  open  penknife  is  preserved,  which  was  swallowed  by 
a  child  between  three  and  four  years  of  age;  and  passed  from  the  bowels 
after  the  expiration  of  fifty-one  hours;  the  child,  m  the  meantime,  play- 
ing about  as  usual,  and  not  seeming  to  suffer.  The  story  of  the  luna- 
tic, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fox  of  Bristol,  who  swallowed  "  some  inches" 
of  a  poker,  which  came  away  without  any  suffering,  is  regarded  as 
authentic;'  and  there  is  no-question  ih  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
case  of  the  sailor  recorded  by  Dr.  Marcet,^  who  swallowed  a  number  of 
clasp  knives  with  impunity,  but  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  his  idle 
temerity, — having  swallowed,  in  the  whole,  thirty-seven! 

5.  DIQESTIPN  OF  LK^IDS. 

In  inquiring  into  the  digestion  of  liquids,  we  shall  follow  the  same 
order  as  that  observed  in  considering  the  digestion  of  solids;  but  aa 
xnany  of  the  acts  are  accomplished  in  th^  same  manner,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them. . 

Thirst  or  the  desire  for  drink  is  an  internal  sensation;  in  its  essence 
resembling  that  of  hunger,  although  not  referred  to  the  same  organs. 
It  arises  from  the  necessities  of  the  system;  from  the  constant  drain  of 
the  fluid  portions  of  the  blood;  and  is  instinctive  or  essentially  allied  to 
organization.  The  sensation  differs  in  different  persons,  and  is  rarelj 
alixe  in  the  same.  Usually,  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of  dryness,  con-* 
striction,  and  heat  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus, 
and  occasionally  in  the  stomach;  and,  if  prolonged^  redness  and  tume- 
faction of  the  parts  superveUiS,  with  a  clammy  condition  of  the  mucous 
follicular — and  diminution  and  viscidity  of  the  salivary — secretions. 
These  phenomena  are  described  as  being  accompanied  by  restlessness, 
general  heat,  injected  eyes,  disturbed  mind,  acceleration  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  short  breathing,  the  mouth  being  frequently  and  largely  open, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  cotne  in  contact  with  the  irritated  parts,  and 
thus  afford  momentary  relief. 

Thirst  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, in  which  fluid — especially  cold  fluid — is  desired  in  consequence 
of  the  local  relief  it  affords  to  the  parched  and  heated  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  also  developed  by  extraneous  circumstances: 
as  in  summer,  when  the  body  sustains  considerable  loss  of  fluid ;  as  well 
as  in  those  diseases — dropsy,  diabetes,  &c. — which  produce  the  same 
effect.     There  are  many  otner  circumstances,  however,  that  excite  it;— 

'  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  A  Descriptive  Catalogae  of  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  p.  158,  Lond.,  1847. 
2  Southey,  The  Doctor,  iv.  297,  Lond.,  1837. 
'  Meftico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  xii.  52,  Lend.,  1822. 
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long  speaking  or  singing;  certain  kinds  of  diet  as  the  saline  and  spicy, 
— and  especially  the  habit,  acquired  by  some,  of  drinking  frequently. 
Whilst  individuals,  thus  circumstanced,  may  need  several  gallons  a  day 
to  satisfy  their  wants ; — others,  who  have,  by  resistance,  acquired  the 
habit  of  using  very  little  liquid,  may  be  enjoying  health  and  not  expe- 
riencing the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  privation  of  liquid;  so  com^ 
pletely  are  we,  as  regards  the  character  and  quantity  of  our  aliment, 
the  creatures  of  habit.  This  privation,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  abso- 
lute or  pushed  beyond  a  certain  extent.  There  must  always  be  fluid 
enough  taken  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  the  system. 

As  in  the  production  of  all  sensations,  three  acts  are  required  for 
accomplishing  that  of  thirst ; — impression^  conduction,  and  perception. 
The  last,  as  in  every  similar  case,  is  efiFected  by  the  brain;  and  the 
second  by  the  nerves  passing  between  the  part  impressed  and  that 
organ.  The  act  of  impression — its  seat  and  cause — will  alone  arrest  our 
attention,  and  it  will  be  found  thkt  we  are  still  less  instructed  on  these 
points  than  on  the  phyfiiology  of  hunger.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
seat  of  the  impression,  we  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  It  appears  to 
be  chiefly  in  the  back  part  of  the  inouth  and  fauces ;  but  whether  pri- 
marily there,  or  experienced  there  by  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
the  stomach,  is  by  .no  means  clear.  The  latter  opinion,  however, 
appears  the  more  probable.  In  a  remarkable  case,  published  by  Dr. 
Gairdner  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  allay  thirst  by 
merely  supplying  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  fauces  with  fluid.  A  man 
liad  cut  through  the  oesophagus.  An  insatiable  thirst  arose;  several 
pailfuls  of  water  were  swallowed  daily,  and  discharged  through  the 
wound  without  removing  the  desire  for  drink ;  but  on  injecting  water, 
mixed  with  a  little  spirit,  into  the  stomach,  it  was  soon  quenched. 
That  the  sensation  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  cir- 
culating in  the  vessels  is  shown  by  the  fact,  mentioned  by  M.  Dupuytren, 
that  he  succeeded  in  allaying  the  thirst  of  animals,  by  injecting  milk, 
whey,  water  or  other,  fluids  into  the  veins;  and  M.  Orfila  states,  Uiat,  m 
his  toxicological  experiments,  he  frequently  allayed  in  this  ^way  the 
excessive  thirst  of  animals,  to  which  he  had  administered  poison;  and 
which  were  incapable  of  drinking,  owing  to  the  oesophagtis  having  been 
tied.  He  found,  also,  in  his  experiments,  that  the  blood  of  animals 
was  more  and  more  deprived  of  its.  watery  portions  as  the  abstinence 
fr6m  liquids  was  more  prolonged.^ 

Like  all  other  sensations,  that  of  thirst  arises  from  an  inappreciable 
modification  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ :  hence,  all  the  hypotheses 
proposed  to  account  for  it  have  been  mere  fantasies  undeserving  of 
enumeration. 

The  prehen%ion  of  liquids  differs  somewhat  from  that'  of  solids.  The 
fluid  may  he  simply  poured  into  the  month,  or  a  vacuum  may  be  formed 
in  it:  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  then -forces  it  in.  When  we 
drink  from  a  vessel,  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid; 
the  chest  is  then  dilated,  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  intercepted  by  the 

'  Adelon,  Pbysiologie  do  rHomme,  2Je  ^dit^  ii.  525,  Paris,  1829. 
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lips;  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  'on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  in  the 
vessel  forces  it  into  the  mouth,  to  replace  the  air  that  has  been  drawn 
from  the  mouth  by  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  In  sucking ^  the  mouth 
may  1>e  compa^red  to  an  ordinary  syringe;  the  nozzle  of  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  lips;  the  body  by  the  cheeks,  palate,  &c.,  and  the 
piston  by  the  tongue.  To  put  this  in  action,  the  lips  are  accurately 
adjusted  around  the  body  from  which  the  liquid  has  to  be  extracted. 
The  tongue  is  likewise  applied,  contracts,  and  is  carried  backwards; 
80  that  an  a{^oach  to  a  vacuum  is.  formed  between  its  upper  Surface 
and  the  palate.  The  fluid,  no  longer  compressed  equally  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  displaced,  and  enters  the  mouth. 

As  neither  mastication  nor  insalivation  is  required  in  the  case  of 
liquids,  they  do  not  remain  long  in  the  mouth,  unless  their  temperature 
is  too  elevated  to  admit  of  their  being  passed  do^^n  into  the  stomach 
immediately,  or  they  are  of  so  luscious  a  character,  that  their  prolonged 
application  to  the  organ^  of  taste  affords  pleasure.  Their  deglutition  is 
effected  by  the  same  mechanism  as  that  of  solids ;  and,  as  they  yield 
readily  to  the  slightest  pressure,  with  less  difficulty.  Their  accumula- 
tion in  the  stomach  takes  place  in  much  the  same  manner.  They  arrive 
b^  successive  mouthfuls;  and,  as  they  collect,  the  thirst  disappears 
with  all  its  local  and  general  attendants.  If,  however,  the  organ  be 
over-distended  a  disposition  to  vomiting  is  indmced. 

The  changes,  which  liquids  undergo  in  the  stomach,  are  of  different 
kinds.  All  acquire  the  temperature  of  that  viscus,  and  become  mixed 
with  the  secretions  from  its  internal  surface,  as  well  as  from  that  dt 
the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube.  Some^  however, 
undergo  the  operation  of  chymification ;  others  not.  To  the  latter 
class  belong, — water,  weak  alcoholic  drinks,  the  vegetable  acids,  &c. 
Water  experienced  the  admixture  already  mentioned ;  becomes  turbid, 
and  gradually  disappears,  without  undergoing  any  transformation. 
Part  passes  into  the  small  intestine;  the  other  is  directly  absorbed. 
When  any  strong  alcoholic  liquor  is  taken,  the  effect  is  different.  Its 
etimulation  causes  the  stomach  to  contract,  and  augments  the  secre- 
tion from  the  mucous  membrane ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  coagu- 
lates all  the  albuminous  and  mucous  portions;  mixes  with  the  watery 
part  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  fluids,  and  rapidly  disappears  by  ab- 
sorption ;  hence,  the  speedy  supervention  of  inebriety,  or  death,  after 
a  large  quantity  of  akobol  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
substances,  that  have  been  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  are 
afterwards  digested  like  solid  food.  We  can  thus  understand  the  good 
effects  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  taken  after  a  substance  difficult 
of  digestion, — a. custom  which  has  existed  from  high  antiquity,  and  has 
physiology  in  its  favour.  It  is,  in  such  cases, — to  use  the  language  of 
the  eccentric  Kitchener,* — a  good^^peristattic persttader.'* 

Oil  remains  longer  in  the  stomach  than  any  other  liquid,  experiences 
little  change  there,  but  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  where  it  forms 
^n  emulsion  and  enters  the  veins  and  chyliferous  vessels.     Milk,  as  is 

>  DirectioDS  for  Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life ;  or  tho  Invalid^s  Oracle,  &c.,  Amer. 
edit.,  from  the  6ih  Loqdon,  by  T.  S.  Bemreit,  New  York,  1831. 
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well  known,  coagulates  in  the  stomach  soon  after  it  is  swallowed,  after 
which  the  clot  is  digested,  and  the  whey  absorbed.  Yet  the  existence 
of  coagnla  in  the  stomach  is  constantly  regarded  by  the  unprofessional 
as  a  pathological  condition  !  Where  the  liquid,  aqueo^  or  spiritaoua, 
holds  in  suspension  the  immediate  principles  of  animals  or  vegetables, 
as  gelatin,  albumen,  osmazome,  sugar,  gam,  fecula,  colouring  matter,  - 
&c.,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  enter  immediately  into  the 
veins  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  The  salts,  united  with  these 
fluids,*/ are  taken  up.  along  with  them.  Red  wine,  according  to  M. 
Magendie,^  first  becomes  turbid  by  admixture  with  the  juices  formed  ia 
or  carried  into,  the  stomach:  the  albumen  of  these  fluids  speedily 
undergoes  coagulation,  and  becomes  flpccnlent ;  and,  subsequently,  its 
colouring  matter-— entangled,  perhaps,  with  the  mucus  and  albumen — 
is  deposited  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  aqueous 
and  alcoholic  portions  soon  disappear^ 

Liquids  reach  the  small  intestine  in  two  forms; — in  the  state  of 
chyme;  and  in  their  unaltered  condition*  In  the  former  case,  they 
proceed  like  the  chyme  obtained  from  solid  food*  In  the  latter,  tbey 
undergo  no  essential  change ;  being  simply  united  with  the  fluids  poured 
into  the  small  intestine, — the  mucous  secretions,  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice.  Their  absorption  goes  on  as  they  proceed,  so  that  very  little,  if 
any,  attains  the  large  intfMtine.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  expelled 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  solids. 

6.  KltUCTATI0N>  BiQURQITATION,  ANP  RUMIVATION. 

Although  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  generally  preyents  the 
return  of  matters  from  the  stomach,  occasionally  this  occurs,  giving 
rise  to  emctationy  regurgUatiany  or  v&mitmg. 

a.  JEmctation. — Eructation  or  belching  is  the  escape  of  gas  from 
the  stomach.  If  air  exists  in  the  organ,  it  is  necessarily  situate  near 
the  cardiac  orifice.  When  the  aperture  relaxes,  it  passes  out,  and, 
unless  forced  back  by  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  speedily 
reaches  the  pharynx,  causing  the  edges  to  vibrate,  hence  the  sound  by 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

b.  Regurgitation, — If,  instead  of  air,  liquid  or  solid  food  ascends 
from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth,  the  action  is  called  regurgitation. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  puking  of  the  infant  at  the  breast ; 
and  in  the  adult,  when  the  stomach  is  surcharged.  OccasionaUy,  too,  it 
occurs  when  the  organ  isempty, — in  the  morning,  for  example ; — when  it 
is  frequently  preceded  by  eructations,  by  which  the  air,  contained  in 
the  organ,  is  sot  rid  of.  The  mode  in  which  it  takes  place  is  analo* 
gous  to  that  of  eructation.  The  substances.  Contained  in  the  stomacli 
become  accidentally  engaged  in  the  cardiac  orifice,  during  the  open 
state  of  the  orifice,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, owing  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  stomach  on  its  contents, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  contracting  and  compressing  that  viscus. 
When  they  have  once  passed  into  the  CBsophagus,  the  latter  contracts 
upon  them  but  inversely,  or  from  below  to  above.     In  this  way  they 

>  Precis,  &c^  ii.  143. 
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ascend  into  the  pharynx,  and  nltiniately  into  the  mouth.  Generally, 
regurgitation  takes  place  in  an  involuntary  manner;  but  there  are 
some  who'  are  capable  of  effecting  it  at  will ;  and  can  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomachs  at  pleasure.  To  accomplish  this, — a  deep  inspi- 
ration is  taken,  by  which  the  diaphragm  is  forcibly  depressed  upon  the 
stomach  ;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  then  contracted  so  as  to  compress 
the  organ ;  and  this  effect  is  occasionally  aided  by  pressing  strongly 
with  the  hands  on  the  epigastric  region.  When  <these  efforts  are  simul- 
taneous with  the  relaxation  of  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
alimentary  matters  pass  into  the  oesophagus.  This  voluntary  regurgi- 
tation seems  tp  be  what  is  calle^  vomiting  at  pUasure. 

c.  /Jttmmatton.— Some  individuals  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
power  to  <fhew  the  food  over  again,  and  subject  it  to  a  second  deglu- 
tition. The  function  of  rumination  is  peculiar  to  certain  animals;  yet 
man  has  occasionally  possessed  it.  Peyer,^  as  well  as  Percy  and  Lau- 
rent,* has  given  numerous  e:?amples.  The  wife  ot  k  froUeur  or  rubber 
of  the  floors,  in  the  establishment  of  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans, — after- 
wards King  Louis  Philippe — could  bring  up  a  glassful  of  water  into  her 
mouth  immediately  after  she  had  swallowed  it.  Dr.  Copland^  appears 
to  have  seen  more  than  one  instance  of  human  rumination,  and  he  de- 
acribes  it  as  an  affection  rather  to  be  courted  than  shunned,  so  far  as 
regards  the  sensations  of  the  individual.  Under  usual  circumstances, 
according  to  him,  rumination  commences  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  .a  half  after  a  meal.  The  process  is  never  accompanied 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  nausea,  pain,  or  disagreeable  sensation. 
The  returned  alimentary  bolus  is  attended  with  no  unpleasant  flavour; 
is  in  no  degree  acidulous  [  ?] ;  is  agreeable  ;  and  masticated  with  addi- 
tional pleasure,  and  greater  deliberatioi|  than  at  first.  The  whole  of 
the  food  swallowed  at  a  meal  is  not  returned  in  order  to  undergo  the 
process ;  but  chiefly  the  part  that  has  been  insufficiently  masticated. 
The  more  fluid  portions  are  sometimes,  however,  regurgitated  along 
with  the  more  solid ;  and  when  the  stomach  is  distended  by  a  copious 
meal  the  fluid  contents  are  frequently  passed  up  to  be  again  swallowed.* 

d.  Vomiting. — This  inverted  action  of  th«  stomach,  preceded — as  it 
always  is — by  manifest  local  and  general  disturbance,  cannot  properly 
be  regarded  as  within  the  domain  of  physiology.  In  the  language  of 
Haller,  vomittcs  tottis  morhosus  est.  It  is,  however,  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  phenomena  We  have  just  considered,  and  has  engaged  so  much  of 
the  time  of  the  physiologist,  as  well  as  pathologist,  that  it  requires 
mention  here.  From  regurgitation  it  differs  essentially, — in  the  sensa- 
tion that  precedes ;  the  retching  that  accompanies ;  and  the  fatigue  that 
generally  succeeds  it ;  in  short,  whilst  in  regurgitation  no  indisposition 
may  be  felt,  in  vomiting  it  is  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  sensation  of  the  desire  to  vomit  is  termed  naiisea.     It  is  an  in- 

'  Merycologia,  $tc.y  Basil,  168$. 

s  An.  Meiycisme,  in  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicates;  B^rard,  Cours  de  Pbysiologie,  13te 
livraisorj,  p.  274,  Paris,  1849. 

*  Edition  of  De  Lys's  translation  of  Richerand's  Physiology. 

*  An  interesting  ease  of  rumination  is  cited  from  the  London  Lancet,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Med.  Eiaminer,  p.  ai5,  for  May,  1845. 
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describable  feeling  of  general  indiBpoBitioo ;  sometimes  accompanied 
with  one  of  circumgyration,  either  in  the  head  or  epigastric  region ; 
trembling  of  the  lower  lip,  and  copious  flow  of  saliva.  Along  with 
these  signs,  there  is  manifest  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  yascular 
and  nervous  systems ;  hence  the  utility  of  nauseating  remedies  when 
these  systems  are  inordinately  excited.  The  causes,  which  produce 
nausea,  show  that  it  may  be  either  an  external  or  internal  sensation. 
Those,  that  occasion  it  directly  or  externally,  ar^  emetics;  too  great 
distension  of  the  stomach,  or  the  presence  of  food  that  disagrees  by  its 
quality ;  morbid  secretions ;  reflux  of  bile  from  the  duodenum,  &c.  All 
these  are  so  many  immediate  irritants,  which  develope  the  sensation,  as 
external  sensations  in  general  are  developed.  In  other  cases,  the  cause 
acts  at  a  distance.  Between  the  stomaqh  and  various  organs  of  the 
body,  such  exteiisive  sympathetic  relations  exist,  that  if  one  be  long 
and  painfully  affected,  the  stomach  sooner  or  later  sympathises ;  and 
nausea,  or  vomiting,  or  both  are  induced.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
the  cause  is  much  more,  remote  than  this ;  the  sight  of  a  disgusting 
object,  an  offensive  smell,  or  a  nauseous  tast«,  will  as  certainly  produce 
the  sensation  as  any  of  the  more  direct  agents.  To  this  class  of  causes 
belongs  the  nausea  produced  by  riding  in  a  carriage  with  the  back  to 
the  horses,  by  swinging,  and  particularly  by  sailing  on  the  ocean.  How 
the  motion,  which  obviously  excites  the  nausea  in  these  cases,  acts,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  speculations,  especially  as  regards  sea-sickness. 
Darwin^  refers  it  to  an  association  with  some  affection  of  the  organs 
of  vision,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  produces  vertigo ;  and  M.  Boirro, 
in  his  French  translation  of  the  work  of  Gilchrist,  '^  On  the  utility  of 
sea  voyages  in  ^he  cure  of  different  diseases," — ascribes  it  to  irritation 
of  the  optic  nerves,  caused  by  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  eyes  on 
objects  soon  after  embarking.  The  dbjections  to  these  views  are,  that 
it  ought  to  be  prevented  by  simply  covering  the  eyes,  and  that  the  blind 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  it,  which  is  not  the  case.  Dr.  Wollaston*  at- 
tempted to  explain  it,  by  some  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood ; 
— the  descending  motion  of  the  vessel  causing  an  accumulation  in  the 
brain,  as  it  causes  the  mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube  of  a  barometer.  But 
the  explanation  is  too  physical.  The  mercury,  in  an  unyielding  tube, 
is  readily  influenced  by  the  motions  of  the  vessel ;  ^but  the  blood  in  the 
living  animal  is  circumstanced  far  otherwise.  It  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  vital  force,  which  interferes  greatly  with  the  action  of  purely  physi- 
cal causes.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  be  liable  to  alarming  acddeuts, 
whenever  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  slightest  concussion. 

The  generality  of  pathologists  consider,  that  the  first  effect  is  upon 
the  bram,  the  sensation  being  produced  consecutively  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  organ  on  the  stomach;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to'  accord 
with  this  view;  whilst  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  precise  mode,  in 
which  it  is  effected,  is  beyond  our  cognizance — as  in  the  case,  indeed, 
of  every  other  phenomenon  of  the  nervous  system.  In  nausea,  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  a  dis^ting  object,  we  have  this  catenation  of 
actions  somewhat  more  dearly  evidenced.    The  impression  is  manifestly, 

'  ZooDomia,  ir.  252,  3d  edit,  Lood^  1801.  <  PhilcM.  Tnnteet  Sbr  ISia 
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oonvejed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerres,  and  from  that  organ  the 
sensation  most  emanate^  It  is  probable,  too,  that  when  emetics  are 
injected  into  the  reins,  the  first  effect  takes  place  on  the  brain,  and  the 
stomach  is  affected  secondarily. 

When  the  state  of  nansea,  howsoever  induced,  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  usdally  followed  by  vomiting*  The  rejected  mat- 
ters are  generally  from  the  stomach;  but  if  the  retching  or  violent 
contractile  efforts  of  the  muscles  concerned  be  long  continued,  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestine  also  form  part ;  hence,  we  account  for  the 
universality  of  Ae  presence  of  bile  in  the  rejected  matters  after  an 
emetic  has  been  taken.  Its  presence  is,  therefore,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  no  evidence  of  the  person's  being  what  is  termed  bUiouB.  The 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  returned  into  the  stomach  by  the 
antiperistaltic  action.  The  longitudinal  fibres  *take  their  fixed  point 
below,  and  contract  from  above  downwards ;  so  that  the  chymous  mass 
is  forced  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  whilst  the  circular  fibres 
contract  from  below  to  above.  In  cases  of  colica  ileus  or  iliac  passion, 
the  inverted  action  extends  through  the  whole  intestinal  canal;  so  that 
fieecal  matters,  and  even  substances  injected  into  the  rectum,  pass  the 
ileo-ciecal  valve,  and  are  discharged  by  the  mouth. 

Of  old,  it  was  universally  maintained,  that  vomiting  is  caused  by  the 
sudden  and  convulsive  inverted  contraction  of  the  stomach ;  and  they, 
who  admitted  that  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  take  part  m 
the  action,  looked  upon  them  simply  as  accessories.  Francis  Bayle,^ 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Toulouse,  in  1681,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  suggested,  that  the  stomach  is  neu'ly  passive  in  the  act ; 
and  that  vomiting  is  caused  almost  exclusively  by  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  that  organ  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  His  reason 
for  the  belief  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  having  introduced  his  finger 
into  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  whilst  it  was  vomiting  he  could  not 
perceive  any  contraction  of  the  stomach.  In  1686,  M.  Chirac  repeated 
the  experiment  with  similar  results;  after  which,  the  views  of  Bayle 
were  embraced  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  and  patho- 
logists,— Senac,  Van  Swieten,  and  Schwartz,^  and,  at  a  later  period, 
by  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,^  who  maintained,  that  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  is  not  essential  to  the  act.  Many 
distinguished  physiologists  ranged  themselves  on  the  opposite  side. 
M.  Littre  maintiuned,  that  the  stomach  is  provided  with  considerable 
muscular  bands,  capable  of  powerful  contraction ;  and  that  vomiting, 
as  in  the  case  of  ruminant  animals,  is  often  caused  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  abdominal  muscles.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
rumination  of  animals  more  resembles  regurgitation.  M.  Lieutaud^ 
argued,  that,  according  to  Bayle's  theory,  vomiting  ought  to  be  a  vo- 
luntary phenomenon;  that  the  stomach  is  too  deeply  seated  to  be  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  empty  it  of  its  contents,  by  the  neighbouring  muscles ; 

.    1  Problemata  Madioo-pbyiica  et  Medioa,  Haga  Comitif,  1678. 

«  Haller,  Elementa  Physiol.,  lib.  xix.  $  4,  Bern.,  1764. 

»  Observations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Owen,  Amer. 
edit,  p.  121,  Philad.,  1840. 

*  M^oir.  de  TAcad.  poor  1752,  p.  223. 
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and  he  details  the  singolar  case  of  a  female,  who,  whilst  labouring  under 
an  affection,  for  which  emetics  seemed  to  be  required,  resisted  the  action 
of  the  most  powerful  substances  of  that  nature.  After  her  death,  M. 
Lieutaud,  feeling  desirous  to  detect  the  cause  of  this  resistance,  had 
the  body  opened  in  his  presence:  the  stomach  was  found  enormouslj 
distended,  but  its  structure  unaffected.  He,  consequently,  inferred, 
that  the  stomach  had  become  paralysed  fronl  orer-distension,  and  that 
the  effect  produced  was  similar  to  that,  so  often  met  with  in  the  bladder, 
when  it  has  been  Jong  and  largely  distended.  This  case  seemed  to  {Nrove 
to  him,  that  the  stomach  is  most  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomitiBg,  as 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  appeared  healthy,  and  no  obstacle 
existed  to  their  contraction,  it  is  singular,  however,  that  emetics  should 
not  have  excited  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles; especially  as  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  many  of  them  at 
least,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  taken  into  the  bloodvessels, 
and  affect  the  brain  first,  and  through  its  agency  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  case  seems  to  have'  been  one  of 
unusual  resistance  to  the.  ordinary  effects  of  nauseating  sob&tances,  and 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  either  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  views 
of  Bayle.  We  find,  that  vomiting  does  not  follow  the  exhibition  of  the 
largest  doses  of  the  most  powerful  emetics,  if  the  ener^  of  the  nervous 
system  be  suspended  bv  the  inordinate  use  of  nl^rcotics,  or  by  violent 
injuries  of  the  head.  M.  Lieutaud  farther  remarks,  that  according  to 
Bayle's  theory  vomiting  oocurs  at  the  time  of  inspiration;  but  this 
cannot  be,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  then  contracted,  and 
if  the  vomited  matters  could  reach  the  pharynx,  they  would  pass  into 
the  larrnz. 

Dr.  Marshall  HalP  has  attempted,  and  successfully,  to  show,  that  tbe 
larynx  is  closed  during  vomiting;  and  has  concluded,  that  the  act  is  a 
modification  of  expiration, — or  that  the  muscles  of  expiration,  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  contraction,  press  upon  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
project  them  through  the  oesophagus.  Perhaps — as  Dr.  Hall  has  re* 
marked — ^no  act  affords  a  better  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  excite- 
motory  or  reflex  system  of  nerves  than  this.  If  the  upper  pkrt  of  the 
throat  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  vomiting  results;  but  if  the  feather  be 
passed  too  far  down,  deglutition  is  induced  and  not  vomiting.  The  ex- 
citer nerves,  in  the  former  case,  are  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  perhaps 
the  fifth  pair.  When  vomiting  is  caused  by  an  emetic,  the  pneumogas- 
tric  is  the  exciter.  When  the  impression  is  first  made  on  the  brain, 
the  stimulus  must  be  conveyed  by  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla 
spinalis  to  the  muscles  concerned. 

Haller'  maintained  the  ancient  doctrine,  that  the  stomach,  alone,  is 
competent  to  the  operation.  His  views  were  chiefly  founded  on  his 
theory  of  irritability,  which  compelled  him  to  ajdmit  contraction  wherever 
there  are  muscular  fibres;  and  on  certain  experiments  of  Wepfer,^  who 
asserted,  that  when  he  produced  vomiting  by  mineral  substances,  he 
observed  the  stomach  contract.     The  AcadSmie  des  Scie7ue$  of  Paris, 

'  Journal  of  Scienoe  and  Arts,  zr.  388. 

*  Loc  citaL  '  CicutSB  Aquaiioas  Historia,  &c^  Basil,  1679. 
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unsatisfied  with  the  reeuks  of  previous  observations,  appointed  M. 
Davemev^  to  examine  into  the  question,, experimentally  and  otherwise; 
who, — although  he  did  not  adopt  the  whole  theory  of  Chirac — confirmed 
the  aeooracy  of  the  facts  on  which  it  rested.  He  demonstrated,  that 
the  stomach  is  but  little  concerned  in  the  act ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  depend- 
ent upon  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  which 
enclose  the  stomach  as  in  a  press,  so  that  its  contents  are  compelled  to 
return  by  the  oesophagus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1771,  M.  Portal,'  in 
his  lectures  at  the  College  of  France,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the 
stomach  is  the  great  agent.  He  administered  to  two  dogs  arsenic  and 
nux  vomica,  which  produced  vomiting.  The  abdomen  was  immediately 
opened;  and,,  according  to  Portal,  the  contractile  movements  of  the  sto- 
mach could  be  both  seen  and  felt;  and  it  was  noticed,  that  instead  of  the 
vomiting  being  dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  on  the 
stomach,  it  occurred  at  the  time  of  expiration;  and  was  arrested  during 
inspiration,  because^  the  depressed  diaphragm  then  closes  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  oesophagus  with-such  strength,  that  the  contents  can- 
not be  forced  into  the  oesophagus  when  we  press  upon  the  organ  with 
both  hands.  The  views  of  Portal  were  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Haighton.^  He  opened  several  animals  during  the  efi'orts  of 
vomiting;  and  states-  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  contractions  of  the 
stomach.  •   ^ 

In  more  recent  times,  the  physiological  world  has  been  again  agitated 
with  this  question.  In  1813,  M.  Magendie^  presented  to  the  French 
Institute  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  dogs  and  cats, — 
animals,  that  vomit  with  facility.^  Six  grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa  were  dven  to  a  dog,  and,  when  he  became  afi^ected  with 
nausea,  tlie  linea  alba  was  divided,  and  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
abdomen. to  detect  the  state  of  the  stomach.  No  contraction  was  felt; 
the  organ  appeared  simply  pressed  upon  by  the  liver  and  intestines 
crowded  upon  it  by  the  contracted  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles. 
Nor  was  any  contraction  of  the  stomach  perceptible  to  the  eye;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  full  of  air,  and  three  times  its  usual  size.  The 
air  manifestly  came  from  the  oesophagus,  as  a  ligature,  applied  round 
the  cardia,  completely  shut  it  ofi".  From  this  experiment,  M.  Magendie 
inferred,  that  the  stomach  is  passive  in  vomiting.  A  solution  of  four 
trains  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  in  two  ounces*  of  water  was 
injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog;  and,  as  soon  as  nausea  took  place,  an 
incision  was  m^de  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  stomach  drawn  out  of  the 
cavity.  Although  the  retching  continued,  the  visous  remained  immova- 
ble; and  the  efforts  were  vain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  were  pressed  upon  by  the  hands, 
vomiting  occurred,  even  when  no  tartrate  was  administered, — the  pres- 
sure provoking  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles, 
and  thue  exhibiting  the  close  sympathetic  connexion,  existing  between 
those  acts.    A  slight  pull  at  the  oesophagus  was  attended  with  a  similar 

>  Memoir  do  TAcad^m.  poor  1700,  HisU  p.  27. 

'  Coura  d'Anatomie  M^icale,  Paris,  1804. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Society,  vol.  iL 

^  M^moire  sur  le  Yomiwement,  Paris,*  1813;  and  Pr^is  El^mentaire,  edit,  cit.,  ii.  152. 
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result.  In  another  dog,  the  abdomen  was  opened;  the  yessels  of  the 
stomach  tied ;  and  the  viscus  extirpated.  A  solution  of  two  grains  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  was 
then  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  animal,  when  nausea  and  fruitless 
efforts  to  Tomit  supervened.  The  injection  was  repeated  six  times:  and 
always  with  the  same  results. — In  another  dog,  the  stomach  was  extir- 
pated, and  a  hog*s  bladder  fitted  to  the  oesophagus  in  its  stead,  oon* 
taining  a  pint  of  water,  which  distended  but  did  not  fill  it.  The  whole 
was  then  put  into  the  abdomen;  the  parietes  of  which  were  dosed  by 
suture.  A  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  was  now  in- 
jected into  the  jugular  vein:  nausea — and,  afterwards,  vomiting — super- 
vened, and  the  fluid  was  forced  from  the  bladder.' — In  another  dog,  the 
phrenic  nerves  were  divided  j  by  which  three-fourths  of  the  diaphragm 
were  paralysed;  the  dorsal  being  the  only  nerves  of  motion  remaining 
untouched.  When  tartrate  of  aritimony  and  potassa  wad  injected  into 
the  veins  of  this  animal,  but  slight  vomiting  occurred;  and  this  ceased, 
when  the  abdomen  was  opened,  and  the  stomach  forcibly  pressed  up6n. — 
In  another  dog,  the  abdominal  muscles  Were  detached  from  the  sides 
and  linea  alba ; — the  only  part  of  the  parietes  remaining  being  the 
peritoneum.  A  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  was  now 
ii^ected  into  the  veins:  nausea  and  vomiting  supervened;  and,  through 
the  peritoneum,  the  stomach  was  observed  immoVable;  whilst  the  <&- 
phragm  pressed  down  the  viscera  so  strongly  against  the'  peritoneum, 
that  it  gave  way,  and  the  linea  alba  alone  resisted. — In  a  final  expm- 
ment,  he  combined  the  two  last.  He  cut  the  phrenic  nerves  to  paralyse 
the  diaphragm ;  and  removed  the  abdominal  muscled.  Vomiting  was 
no  longer  excited. 

From  these  different  results,  M.  Magendie  decided,  that  vomiting 
takes  place  independently  of  the  stomach;  and,  on  the  other  hana, 
that  it  cannot  occur  without  the  agency  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles ;  and  he  concluded,  that  the  stomach  is  almost  passive  in  the 
act ; — that  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  especially  the  first, 
are  the  principal  agents; — that  air  is  constantly  swallowed  at  the  time 
of  vomiting,  to  give  the  stomach  the  bulk  which  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  compressed  by  those  muscles;  and  lastly,  that  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  are  largely  concerned  in  vomiting,  as  is 
indicated  bytlieir  evident  and  powerful  contractions,  and  by  the  ftitigue 
felt  in  them  afterwards.  In  corroboration  of  his  view,  M.  Magendie 
refers  to  cases  X)f  scirrhous  pylorus,  in  which  there  is  constant  vomiting, 
although  a  part  of  the  tissue  of  the  stomach  has  become  of  cartilaginous 
hardness,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  contraction. 

Clear  as  the  results  obtained  by  this  practiced  experimenter  seem  to 
be,  they  have  been  controverted;  and  attempted  to  be  overthrown  by 
similar  experiments.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  memoir,  M. 
Maingault*  laid  before  the  Society  of  the  FacuUS  de  MSdecine  of 
Paris,  a  series  of  experiments,  from  which  he  deduced  very  different 
results.  In  all,  vomiting  was  produced  without  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles.     The  vomiting  was  excited,  by  pinching  a  por- 

*  MtooiM  tur  le  Vomissement,  ParU,  1813. 
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tion  of  intestine,  wMoh  acts  more  speedily  than  the  injection  of  sub- 
stances into  the  reins.  The  abdomen  of  a  dog  was  opened,  and  a  ligature 
gassed  round  a  portion  of  intestine,  which  was  returned  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  wound  closed  by  suture:  vomiting  took  place.  All  the 
abdominal  muscles  were  next  extii^ated, — the  skin,  alone,  forming  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity.  This  Iras  brought  together,  and  the  vomiting 
continued.  On  another  dog,  three-quarters  pf  the  diaphragm  were 
paralysed  by  the  section  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  abdomen  was 
now  opened,  and  a  ligature  placed  round  a  portion  of  intestine.  Vomit- 
ing occurred..'  Lastly; — these  two  experiments  were  united  into  one. 
The  abdominal  muscles  were  cut  crucially,  and  removed ;  the  phrenic 
nerves  divided;  and  the  diaphragm  was  cut  away  from  its  fleshy  portion 
towards  its  tendinous  centre ;  leaving  only  a  portion  as  broad  as  the 
finger  under  the  sternum.  The  integuments  were  not  brought  together; 
yet  vomiting  continued.  ^ 

As  these  results  were  obtained  on  numerous  repetitions  of  the  experi- 
ment, M.  Maingault  conceived  himself  justified  in  deducing  inferences 
opposite  to  those  of  M.  Magendie,  namely, — that  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  is  only  accessory  to  the  act  of 
Tomiting;  that  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  its  principal  cause; — that 
the  latter  is  not  a  convulsive  contraction,  which  strikes  the  eye,  but  a 
slow,  antiperistaltic  action ;  and  that  the  only  convulsive  movement  is 
the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  which  drags  the  stomach  upwards. 
He  adduces,  moreover,  various  considerations  in  favour  of  his  deduc- 
tions. If  the  stomach,  he  asks,  be  passive,  why  does  it  possess  nerves, 
vessels,  and  muscular  fibres?  Why  is  vomiting  more  energetic,  when 
the  stomach  is  pinched  nearer  to  its  pyloric  orifice?  Why  are  the  rug» 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  during  vomiting,  directed  in 
a  divergent  manner  from  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices  towards  the 
middle  portion  of  the  organ?  If  the  diaphragm  does  all,  why  do  we 
not  vomit  whenever  that  muscle  contracts  forcibly  ?  Why  does  not  the 
diaphragm  produce  the  discharge  of  urine  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder? 
Why  is  vomiting  not  a  voluntary  phenomenon?  And,  lastly,  how  is  it 
that  it  occurs  in  birds,  which  have  no  diaphragm  ? 

The  minds  of  physiologists  were  of  course  distracted  by  these  conflict- 
ing results.  M.  Richerand^  embraced  the  views  of  M.  Magendie ;  and 
affirmed,  that  he  had  never  observed  contraction  of  the  stomach ;  and 
that  it  seemed  to  him  the  least  contractile  of  any  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  With  regard  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Maingault,  he  con- 
sidered, that  the  stomach  had  not  been  wholly  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding muscles;  that  the  action  of  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  hypochondres  are  sufficient  to  com- 
press the  viscus;  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  effect  than  the  section 
of  the  phrenic  nerves  below  their  last  root ;  and,  moreover,  such  section 
does  not  entirely  paralyse  the  diaphragm,  as  the  musde  still  receives 
twigs  from  the  intercostal  nerves  and  great  sympathetic;  that  the  car- 
dia,  being.more  expanded  than  the  pylorus,  the  passage  of  substances 
through  it  is  rendered  easy;  and  th^t  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  that  the 

'  Nouveaux  El^mens  de  Pbysiologie,  7eme  edit,  Paris,  1817. 
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cardiac  orifice,  during  inspiration,  is  dosed  betweefn  the  pillars  of  the 
diaphragm.  Again,  to  object  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  vomiting  ought  to  be  a  voluntary  phenomenon,  is  a  feebl; 
argument;  for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  muscles,  which,  at  the  time, 
compress  the  stomach,  act  convulsively.  If  the  diaphragm,  in  paraly- 
sis of  the  bladder,  cannot  efiect  the  excretion  of  the  urine,  it  is  because 
that  reservoir  is  not  favourably  situate  as  regards  the  muscle;  and, 
lastly,  the  arguments  deduced  from  birds,  that  they  are  capable  of 
vomiting,  although  they  have  no  diaphragm,  is  equally  insufficient,  for 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  diaphragm,  but  anj 
muscle  that  can  compress  the  stomach. 

When  the  Memoir  of  M.  Maingault  was  presented  to  the  society  of 
the  FaeuUS  de  Medeciney  M.  Legallois  and  Professor  B^lard  were 
named  reporters.  The  experiments  were  repeated  before  them  by  M. 
Maingault ;  but,  instead  of  appearing  contradictory  to  Jthose  of  Ma- 
gendie,  these  gentlemen  declared,  that  they  were  not  isufficientlv  mul- 
tiplied, nor  sufficiently  various,  to  lead  to  any  positive  conclusion. 
MM.  Legallois  and  B^clard  subsequently  repeated  and  varied  them; 
and  instituted  others,  from  which  they  deduced  corollaries,  entirely 
conformable  to  those  of  M.  Magendie;'  and  lastly,  M.  B^n*  boldly 
affirms,  "without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by. facts,  that  there  is  no 
direct  or  authentic  experiment,  that  demonstrates  the  activity  of  the 
stomach  during  vomiting :" — and  he  adds,  "  I  have  repeated  the  greater 
part  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie;  he  has  performed  all  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  spectators,  of  whom  I  was  one ;  and  I  can  say, 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  AeadSmie  des  ScieneeSy  that  I  have  seen, 
examined,  touched,  and  my  conviction  is  full  and  entire."  Still,  many 
eminent  physiologists  have  adhered  to  the  idea,  that  the  stomach  is 
the  main  agent  in  vomiting ;  and  amon^  these  was  M.  Broussais.^  He 
manifestly,  however,  confounded  the  phenomena  of  regurgitation  with 
those  of  vomiting ;  which,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  distinct. 

A  case  of  wound  of  the  left  hypochondrium  with  escape  of  the  sto- 
mach was  described  to  the  AcadSmie  Rayale  de  MSdeeinej  by  M. 
Lupine,  and  reported  upon  by  MM.  Lagneau,  Gimelle,  and  B^rard,* 
which  confirms  the  views  adopted  by  M.  Magendie.  During  the  whole 
of  the  period,  that  the  stomach  remained  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
there  was  no  apparent  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ, 
and  none  of  its  contents  were  expelled,  although  the  patient  made 
violent  efforts  to  vomit.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  stomach  had  been 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  the  efforts  were  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  its  contents.  M.  Lupine  ponfirms  the  observations  of  Magendie  m 
another  point.  After  each  act  of  vomiting,  the  patient  appeared  to 
swallow  air.     "I  observed  him,"  says  M.  Lupine,  "execute  repeated 

1  BalleUn  de  la  Faculty  et  de  la  SodM  de  MM.,  1613,  No.  x.,  and  (Euvref  de  Lagalloiii 
Pari».  1824. 

«  Trait6  de  Tli^rapeutique,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Trait6  de  PhysioloKie,  etc.,  Drt.  Bell  and  La  Roche's  translation,  p.  345,  Pbilad.,  1832. 

«  Bulletin  da  I'Academie  Royale  de  M^ecine,  1844.  See  the  oaset  cited  io  Phiisd* 
Med.  Examiner,  April  20,  1844,  p.  92;  also  a  case  of  Wound  of  Abdomen,  in  Amer.  Jouro. 
of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.,  1846,  p.  379. 
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acts  of  deglutition,  ^ach  of  which  was  accompanied  hy  a  noise,  that 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  passing  back  of  air." 

On  the  whole,  we  are,  perhaps,  justified  in  concluding,  that  the 
ancient  doctrine  regarding  vomiting  is  full  of  error,  and  ought  to  be 
discarded ;  that  the  inverted  action  of  the  stomach,  although  not  ener- 
getic, is  necessary, — that  the  pressure,  exerted  on  the  parietes  of  the 
stomach  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  is  a  powerful  cause, 
— and  that  the  mote  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  or 
destruction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  renders  vomiting  more  feeble 
and  more  slow  in  manifesting  itself.  The  deep  inspiration  preceding 
the  act  of  vomiting,  is  terminated  by  the  closure  of  the  glottis :  after 
this  the  diaphragm  cannot  move  without  expanding  or  compressing  the 
air  in  the  lungs.  It,  consequently,  presents  a  resisting  surnice,  against 
which  the  stomach  may  be  pressed  by  the  contracting  abdominal  mus- 
cles. The  order  of  the  phenomena  seems  to  be  as  follows.  The  brain 
is  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  cause  exciting  vomiting; — 
through  the  brain  and  medulla,  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  appropriate  contraction,  and 
press  upon  the  stomach;  this  organ  probably  contracts  from  the 
pylorus  towards  the  cardia;  and,  by  the  combination  of  efforts,  the 
contents  are  propelled  into  the  oesophagus,  and  out  of  the  mouth. 
These  efforts  are  repeated  several  times  in  succession,  and  then  cease, 
— ^to  reappear  at  times..  Whilst  the  rejected  matters  pass  through  the 
pharynx  and  mbuth,  tha  glottis  closes ;  the  velum  palati  rises  and  be- 
comes horizontal  as  in  deglutition ;  but  owing  to  the  convulsive  action 
of  the  parts,  these  apertures  are  less  accurately  closed,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  vomited  matter  passes  into  the  larynx  or  nasal  fossae.  On 
account  of  the  suspension  of  respiration  impeding  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  partly  owing  to  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  sent  through  the  arteries,  the  face  is  flushed,  or 
livid,  the  perspiration  flows  in  abundance,  and  the  secretion  of  tears  is 
largely  augmented. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ABSORPTION. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  functions,  we  have  seen  the 
alimentary  matter  subjected  to  various  actions  and  alterations ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  small  intestine,  possessed  of  the  necessary  physical  pon? 
stitution  for  the  chyle  to  be  separated  from  it.  Into  the  mode  in  which 
this  separation, — which  we  shall  find  is  not  simply  a  secerning  action, 
but  one  of  vital  elaboration, — is  effected,  we  have  now  to  inquire.  It 
constitutes  the  function  of  ah^orptiony  and  its  object  is  to  convey  the 
nutritive  fluid,  formed  from  the  food,  into  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion. Absorption  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  formation  of  this 
fluid.  Liquids  can  pass  into  the  blood  directly  through  the  coats  of 
the  containing  vessel,  without  having  been  subjected  to  any  elabora- 
tion; and  the  different  constituents  of  the  organs  are  constantly  sub- 
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jected  to  the  absorbing  action  of  cells,  by  which  their  decomposition  is 
effected,  and  their  elements  conveyed  into  the  blood;  whilst  antago- 
nizing cells  elaborate  from  the  blood,  and  deposit  fresh  particles  in  the 
place  of  those  that  have  been  removed.  These  various  substances, 
— bone,  muscle,  hair,  nail,  as  the  case  may  be, — are  never  found,  in 
their  compound  state,  in  the  blood;  and  the  inference,  consequently,  is 
that  at  the  very  radicles  of  the  absorbents  and  exhalants,  the  sub- 
stance on  which  absorption  or  exhalation  Jias  to  be  effected,  is  reduced 
to  its  constituents,  and  this  by  an  action,  to  which  we  know  nothing 
similar  in  physics  or  chemistry:  hence,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
operation  is  one  of  the  acts  of  vitality. 

All  the  various  absorptions  may  be  classed  under  two  heads: — the 
external  and  the  internal;  the  former  including  those  that  take  place 
on  extraneous  matters  from  the  surface  of  the  body  or  its  prolongation 
— the  mucous  membranes;  and  the  latter,  those  that  are  effected  inter- 
nally, on  matters  proceeding  from  the  body  itself,  by  the  removal  of 
parts  already  deposited.  By  some  physiologists,  the  action  of  the  air 
m  respiration  haa  been  referred  to  the  former  of  these;  and  the  whole 
function  of  absorption  has  been  defined; — the  aggregate  of  actions,  bj 
which  nutritive  substances^— external  and  internal — are  converted  into 
fluids,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  arterial  blood.  The  function  of  re^- 
ration  will  be  investigated  separately.  Our .  attention  will,  at  pre- 
sent, be  directed  to  the  other  varieties;  and,  first  of  all  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  digestive  tube. 

I.   DiaESTIVB  ABSORPTION. 

The  absorption,  effected  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  is  of  two  kinds; 
according  as  it  concerns  liquids  of  a  certain  degree  of  tenuity,  or  solids. 
The  former,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  subjected  to  no  digestive  action, 
but  disappear  chiefly  from  the  stomach,  and  in  part  from  the  small 
intestine.  The  latter  undergo  conversion,  before  they  are  fitted  to  be 
taken  up  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

a.  Absorption  of  Chyle  or  Chyhsis. 

1.    ANATOlCr  OF  THl  CHTLIFIR0U8  APPARATUS. 

In  the  lower  animals,  absorption  is  effected  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  both  as  regards  the  materials  necessary  for  nutrition  and  the 
supply  of  air.  No  distinct  organs  for  the  performance  of  these  func- 
tions are  perceptible.  In  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  however,  we 
find  an  apparatus,  manifestly  intended  for  the  absorption  of  chyle,  and 
oonstituting  a  vascular  communication  between  the  small  intestine  and 
left  subclavian.  Along  this  channel,  the  chyle  passes,  to  be  emptied 
into  that  venous  trunk. 

The  chyliferouB  apparatus  consists  of  chyliferous  vessels,  mesenteric 
fflands,  and  thoracic  duct.  The  chyliferous  vessels  or  laetealsj  arise 
nrom  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  intestine; — in  the  villi,  idiich  are  at 
the  surface  of,  and  between,  the  valvulse  conniventes.  Prof.  E.  H.  Weber* 
has,  however,  seen  them  distributed  in  the  interspaces  between  the 

1  MnUer's  Aiduv.,  u.  t.  w^  t.  400,  Borlin,  1S47. 
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ChyliferouB  VesaeU. 


villi;   the  lacteals  •  Fig.  249. 

and  bloodvessels 
forming  a  close  net- 
work ;  but  he  could 
not  detect  them  in 
the  parietes  of  the 
follicles  of  Lieber- 
k^hn.  Their  ori- 
gin is  almost  im- 
perceptible ;  and, 
accordingly,  the 
nature  of  their 
arrangement  has 
given  occasion  to 
much  diversity  of 
sentiment  amongst 
anatomists.  Lie- 
berkiihn^  affirms, 
that,  by  the  micro- 
scope, it  may  be  shown  that  each  villus  terminates  in  an  ampuUula  or 
oval  vesicle,  which  has  its  apex  perforated  by  lateral  orifices,  through 
which  the  chyle  enters.  The  doctrine' of  open  mouths  of  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics was  embraced  by  Hewsoi^,'  Sheldon,^  Griiikshank,^  Hedwig,'  and 
bleuland,^  and  by  some  of  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  the  present 
day;^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contested  by  Mascagni,'  and 
others;  whilst  Rudolphi,^ Meckel,^®  and  numerous  others" believed,  that 
the  lacteals  have  not  free  orifices ;  but  that  in  the  villi,  in  which  ab- 
sorption is  ejected,  a  spongy  or  sort  of  gelatinous  tissue  exists,  which 
accomplishes  absorption,  and,  being  continuous  with  the  mouths  of 
chyliferous  vessels,  conveys  the  product  of  absorption  into  them. 
Bichat  conceived  them  to  commence  by  a  kind  of  sucker  or  absorbing 
mouth,  the  action  of  which  he  compared  to  that  of  the  puncta  lachry- 
malia  or  of  a  leech  or  cupping-glass;  and  lastly, — from  the  observation, 
often  made,  that  difierent  coloured  fluids,  with  which  the  lymphatics 
have  been  injected,  have  never  spread  themselves,  either  into  the  areo- 
lat  tissue,  or  the  parenchyma  of  the  viscera, — M.  Mojon,^'  of  Genoa, 
affirmed,  that  lymphatics  have  no  patulous  orifice,  and  that  they  take 

>  Dissen.  de  Fabric.  Villor.  Intest  passim.  Lugd.,  Bat,  1745. 

'  Experimental  Inquiries;  edited  by  Falooner,  Lond^  1774,  1777,  and  1780,  or  Hewson's 
Works,  Sydenham  Society's  edit,  p.  181,  Lond^  1846. 

'  The  History  of  the  Absorbent  System,  &C.,  p.  1,  Lond.,  1784. 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels,  2d  edit,  Lond.,  1790. 

*  Disquisit  Ampull.  LieberkQhnii,  Lips.,  1797. 

*  Exper.  Anatom.,  1784;  andl>esoript  Vascukv.  in  Litesdnor  Tenuium  Tunkis,  Ultraj., 
1797. 

7  See  Henle,  Allgemeine  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.  s.  569,  Leipz.,  1841. 

*  Vasorum  Lymphaticorum  Corporis  Humani  Historia,  &c^  Senis,  1787;  and  Prodromo 
dHm  Opera  sui  Sist^mo  de  Vase  Linfatk>e,  Siena,  1784. 

*  Anatomisch.  Pbysiologiscb.  Abhandlang^  Berlin,  1802, 

I*  Handbucb,  u.  s.  w.  translated  by  Jourdan  and  Breschet,  p.  179,  Paris,  1805. 
"  F.  Arnold,  Lehrbucb  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  Zurich,  1836-7 ;  noticed  in  Brit 
and  Fbr.  Med.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1839,  p.  479. 

^  Jocinmt  d«  la  Soci^t^  det  Sciences  Phy8iqiiM,lK.  Nov.,  1833. 
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their  origin  from  a  cellular  filament,  which  progressively  becomes  a 
villoBity,  an  areolar  spongiole,  a  capillary,  and,  at  length,  a  lymphatic 


Fig.  260. 


Chyliferoas  Appanttm. 

A.  A  portion  of  the  jejon'om.    6,  6,  6,  b.  8ap«rficial  lacteaU.    r,  e,  e.  Metentenr.    d^  d,  d.  Pint 
of  meaenteric  glands.    «,  e,  e.  Second  row.  /,/.  Receptacnlum  chjXi.    g.  Tnoracic  doct.   k. 


A, 

row 

Aorta,    t,  i.  LympKatica. 


trunk; — the  absorbent  action  of  these  vessels  being  a  kind  of  imbibition. 
Lastly,  Professor  MUller*  aflSrms,  that  he  has  never  perceived  any 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  villi:  in  his  earlier  examinations,  he 
was  unable  to  see  appearances  of  foramina  on  any  part  of  their  sur- 
face, but  he  has  observed,  in  portions  of  the  intestines  of  the  sheep 
and  the  ox,  which  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of 
water,  that  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  villi  indistinct  depressions 
were  scattered,  which  might  be  regarded  as  oblique  openings.  He 
adds,  however,  that  he  makes  this  observation  with  great  hesitation 
and  distrust. 

*  &ftndbach  der  Ph/iiplogie,  n.  s.  w^  and  Balj's  traotlatioD,  p.  369,  LowL,  1838. 
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All  these  are  mere  speculations,  too  often  entirely  gratuitous ;  and 
the  view,  that  they  never  open  by  free  orifices  on  the  surface  of  the 
intestine,  as  was  formerly  imagined,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  modern  histological  inquiries. 

The  marginal  illustration,  Fig.  252,  from  Erause  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  incipient 


Fig.  25  L 


Fig.  252. 


Section 
Villus. 


of  intestinal 
(Gerlach.) 


o.  Artery,  b.  Vein.  e. 
Lymphatic.  —  Magnified 
250  diameters. 


Intestinal  Villus  with  the 
commencement  of  ft 
Lacteal.     (Krause.) 


ehyliferous  vessels  in  the  villi 
of  the  jejunum  of  a  young  man, 
who  had  been  hanged  soon 
after  taking  a  fullmeal  of  fa- 
rinaceous food.  The  ehylife- 
rous vessel  issuing  from  each 
villus  appeared  to  arise  by  seve- 
ral small  branches,  in  some  of 
which  free  extremities  could 
be  traced,  whUst  others  anas- 
tomosed with  each  other.  The 
arrangement  of  the  difierent 
anatomical  constituents  is  well 
seen  in  Fig.  251,  which  re- 
presents an  injected  intestinal 
villus  of  a  cat,  which  was  killed 
during  digestion.  When  they 
become  perceptible  to  the  eye, 
they  are  observed  as  in  Fig. 
249,  communica.ting  frequently  with  each  other ;  and  forming  a  minute 
network,  first  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  membranes,  and  after- 
wards between  the  muscular  and  peritoneal,  until  they  terminate  in 
larger,  trunks,  a,  a,  a,  a.  When  they  attain  the  point  at  which  the 
peritoneal  coat  quits  the  intestine,  they  also  leave  it;  creep  for  an  inch 
or  two  in  the  substance  of  the  mesentery;  and  enter  a  first  row  of 
mesenteric  glands.  From  these  they  issue,  of  a  greater  size  and  in  less 
number;  proceed  still  farther  along  the  mesentery,  and  reach  a  second 
row,  into  which  they  enter.  From  these,  again,  they  issue,  larger  and 
less. numerous;  anastomosing  with  each  other;  and  proceeding  towards 
the  lumbar  portion  of  tho  spine,  where  they  terminate  in  a  comm.on 
reservoir, — the  reservoir  of  Pecquet,  receptaculum  seu  cistema  chyliy 
(Figs.  250  and  253) — which  is  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
This  reservoir  is  situate  about  the  third  lumbar  vertebra;  behind  the 
right  pillar  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  right  renal  vessels.  The  ehy- 
liferous vessels  generally  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries;  but  some- 
times proceed  in  the  spaces  between  them.  They  exist  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  duodenum,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  jejunum,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ileum.  M.  Voisin^  affirms,  that  all,  or  at  least  the 
major  part,  of  them  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  before 
they  empty  their  contents  into  the  thoracic  duct.  After  proceeding  a 
certain  distance,  they  anastomose,  he  says,  with  each  other,  enlarge  in 
size,  and  are  collected  together  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  plexus  below  the 

'  Nouvel  Apergn  sur  la  Physiologie  da  Foie,&c.,  Paris,  1833. 
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lobe  of  Spigelius,  towards  which  they  conyerge.  From  this  point,  the  j 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  liver,  through  which  they  ramify  with 
great  minuteness,  and  finally  empty  themselves  into  the  receptaculum 
chyli.  To  prove,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  do  pass  through  the  liver, 
he  put  a  ligature  around  the  duct  below  the  diaphragm,  in  a  dog  which 
had  eaten  largely,  and  when  digestion  wa»  in  fiiU  activity.  The  chy- 
liferous vessels  were  observed  to  swell,  and  their  whitish  colour  was 
distinctly  perceived.  They  could  be  traced,  without  much  difficulty, 
from  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  canal,  through  the  mesenteric  glands, 
m  flur  MM  their  eotrance  into  the  liver. 

The  chyliferous  vessels  are  composed  of  two  coats;  the  outer  of  a 
fbrou^  and  firm  character ;  the  inner  very  thin,  epithelial,  and  gene- 
imlly  considered  to  form,  by  its  duplicatures,  valves.  These  are  of  a 
aemikinar  form,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  with  the  convex  side  towards 
tk«  intestine.  Their  arrangement  has  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for 
p^mitting  the  diyle  to  flow  from  the  intestine  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
and  for  preventing  its  retrograde  course ;  but  M.  Magendie^  affirms,  that 
lli«ir  existence  is  by  no  means  constant.  These  reputed  valves  are 
considered  by  M.  Mojon*  to  be  true  sphincters.  By  placing  the  lymph* 
atic  vessels  on  a  glass  plate,  and  opening  them  through  their  entire 
length,  he  observed  by  the  microscope,  that  they  are  formed  of  circular 
fibres,  which,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  vessel  at  difierent  points, 
give  rise  to  the  nodosities  observed  externi^y.  If  the  ends  of  a 
varicose  lymphatic  be  drawn  in  a  contrary  direction,  these  nodosities 
disappear,  as  well  as  the  supposititious  valves.  Mojon  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lymphatics  has  longitudinal,  as 
well  as  oblique,  filaments  passing  from  one  narrow  portion  to  another. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  have  their  two  extremities  attached  to  the  trans- 
verse fibres,  which,  according  to  him,  constitute  the  sphincters  or 
contractors  of  the  lymphatics.  He  explains  the  difficulty  often  ex- 
perienced in  attempting  to  inject  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  course  of  the  lymph,  by  the  circumstance,  that  Ihe 
little  pouches  formed  by  the  sphincters,  and  the  relaxation  or  disten- 
sion of  their  parietes  on  filling  them  with  injected  matter,  diminish  the 
calibre  of  the  tube,  and  can  eyen  close  it  entirely.  The  smallest  lacteals 
appear  to  be  destitute  of  valves;  but  valves  are  perceptible  in  those  of 
less  than  one-third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  have  the  same 
structure  as  those  of  the  veins.  The  minute  lacteals  in  the  villi  are 
said  to  consist  of  a  single  membrane  with  elonffated  cell-nuclei,  corre- 
sponding to  the  longitudinal  fibrous  membrane  of  the  veins,  but  not  lined 
by  epithelium.  Some  anatomists  describe  an  external  coat,  formed  of 
condensed  areolar  tissue,  which  unites  the  chyliferous  vessels  to  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

The  mesenteric  glands  or  ganglions  ar^  small,  irregularly  lenticular 
organs;  varying  in  size  from  the  sixth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch;  nearly 
one  hundred  in  number,  and  situate  between  the  two  lamins  of  the 
mesentery.     In  them,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  abdomen  termi- 

1  Precis  Eltoentaire,  3de  ediL,ii.  177,  Paris,  1825. 

'  Op.  citat.  and  Amer.  Joonial,&a,  for  Aug.  1834,  p.  465. 
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Date;  and  the  chyliferous  vessels  traverse  Fi«-  253. 

them  in  their  course  from  the  intestine  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  Their  substance  is  of  a  pale  rosy 
colour;  and  their  consistence  moderate.  By 
pressure,  a  transparent  and  inodorous  fluid 
can  be  forced  from  them ;  which  has  never  been 
examined  chemically.  Anatomists  differ  with 
regard  to  their  structure.  According  to  some, 
they  consist  of  a  pellet  of  chyliferous  ves- 
sels, folded  a  thousand  times  upon  each  other; 
subdividing  and  anastomosing  almost  ad 
infinitum;  united  by  areolar  tissue,  and 
receiving  a  number  of  bloodvessels.  In 
the  opinion  of  others,  again,  cells  exist  in 
their  interior,  into  which  the  afferent  chy- 
liferous vessels  open ;  and  whence  the  effe- 
rent set  out.  These  are  filled  with  a  milky 
fluid,  carried  thither  by  the  lacteals  or  ex- 
haled by  the  bloodvessels.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  labours  of  Nuck,*  Hewson,  Aber- 
nethy,  Mascagni,  Gruikshank,  Haller,^ 
B^clard,^  and  other  distinguished  anato- 
mists, the  texture  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  or  ganglions  in  general,  is 
not  demonstrated.  The  chyliferous  and  san- 
guiferous vessels  become  extremely  minute 
in  their  substance ;  and  the  communication 
between  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  is 
very  easy;  as  mercurial  injections  pass 
readily  from  the  one  to  the  other.     Accord-  Thoracic  Duct. 

1.  Arch  of  aorta.  2.  Thoracic  aorta.  3.  Abdominal  aorta;  ahowing  ita  principal  branchea divided 
near  their  origin.  4.  Arteria  innominatai  divided  into  right  carotid  and  right  aubclavian  arteriea.  S. 
Left  carotid.  0.  Left  subclavian.  7.  Superior  cava,  formed  by  the  union  of  8,  the  two  venee  inno- 
minate ;  and  these  by  the  junction  0  of  internal  jugular  and  sobclavian  vein  at  each  side.  10.  Greater 
venaasygoa.  It.  Termination  of  the  lesser  in  greater  vena  avygos.  13.  Receptacalum  chyli ;  seve- 
ral lymphatic  trunks  are  seen  opening  into  it.  13.  Thoracic  duct,  dividing  opposite  middle  of  dorsal 
vertebra  into  two  branches  which  soon  reunite :  course  of  duct  behind  arch  of  aorta  and  left  subcla- 
vian artery  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line.  14.  The  duct  making  its  turn  at  root  of  the  neck  and  receiving 
several  lymphatic  trunks  previously  to  terminating  in  posterior  aspect  of  junction  of  internal  jugular 
•ad  aabclaviaa  vein.    15.  Termination  of  trunk  oi  ductus  lymphaticns  dexter. 

ing  to  Mr.  Goodsir,  the  absorbent  vessels  within  the  chyliferous  and 
lymphatic  glands  lay  aside  all  but  their  internal  coat ;  and  the  epi* 
thelium,  instead  of  formmg  a  thin  lining  of  flat  transparent  scales,  as 
in  the  extra-glandular  lymphatics,  acquires  an  opaque  granular  aspect, 
and  is  converted  into  a  thick  irregular  layer  of  spherical  nucleated 
corpuscles,  measuring  on  an  average  ^A^jth  part  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  lymph  or  chyle  corpuscles  generated 
on  the  internal  membrane  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  epithelium 
cells,  and  about  to  be  thrown  off  into  the  vessel.  This  layer,  according 
to  Mr.  Goodsir,  is  thickest  in  those  lymphatics  that  are  situated  towards 


>  Adenologia,  Lugd.  Bat,  1696. 
«  AddiL  k  Biohat,  p.  128,  Paris,  1881. 
VOL.  I. — 41 


«  Element  Physiol.,  lib.  ii.  §  3,  Lausar.,  1757. 
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Fig.  254. 


Diagram  of  a  lynplmtic  eland,  ahowing'  Portion  of  the  intra-glandular  iTmphatic, 

the  intra-glandulkr  network,  ana  th«tran-  rtiowin^  along  the  lower  edge  the  thick' 

■ition  from  the  scnle-like  epithclia  of  the  ncsa  or  the  germinal  membrane,  and  upon 

extra-glandular   lymphatics,  to  the  na-  it,  the  thick  layer  of  glaadnlar  epithelial 

cleated  oella  of  the  intra-glandnlar.  cells. 

the  centre  of  the  gland,  becomes  gradaally  thinner  towards  the  afferent 
and  efferent  yessels,  and  passes  continually  into  the  ordinary  epithe- 
lium. 

The  thoracic  ducty  a,  Fig.  250,  and  18,  Fig.  253,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  chyliferous  trunks  with  the  lymphatic  trunks  from  the 
lower  extremities.  The  receptaculum  chyli^  already  described,  forms 
its  commencement.  After  passing  from  under  the  diaphragm,  the  dact 
proceeds,  in  coifipany  with  the  aorta,  along  the  right  side  of  the  spine, 
until  it  reaches  the  fifth  dorsal  yertebra;  where  it  crosses  over  to  the 
left  side  behind  the  oesophagus.  It  then  ascends  behind  the  left  carotid 
artery;  runs  up  to  the  interstice  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae 
of  the  chest;  where,  after  reoeivine  the  lymphatics,  which  come  from 
the  left  arm  and  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  suddenly  turns  down- 
wards, and  terminates  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  meetmg  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  internal  jugular  veins  of  the  left  side. 

To  observe  the  chyliferous  apparatus  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it 
should  be  examined  m  an  individual  recently  executed,  or  killed  sud- 
denly two  or  three  hours  after  having  eaten;  or  in  an  animal,  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  under  similar  circumstances.  The  lac- 
teals  are  then  filled  with  chyle,  and  may  be  readily  recognised,  especially 
if  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  previously  tied.  These  vessels  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  The  honour  of  their  discovery  is  due  to  (Jaspard 
Aselli,^  of  Cremona,  who,  in  1622,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  friends^ 
undertook  the  dissection  of  a  living  dog,^  which  had  just  eaten,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  recurrent  nerves.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  he 
perceived  a  multitude  of  white,  very  delicate  filaments  crossing  the 
mesentery  in  all  directions.  At  first,  he  took  them  to  be  nerves;  but 
having  accidentally  cut  one,  he  saw  a  quantity  of  a  white  liquor  exude, 
analogous  to  cream.  Aselli  also  noticed  the  valves,  but  he  fell  into  an 
important  error  regarding  the  destination  of  the  lacteals;  believing  them 
to  collect  in  the  pancreas,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  liver.  In 
1628,  the  human  lacteals  were  discovered.  Gassendi*  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  Aselli,  than  he  spoke  of  it  to  his  friend 
Nicholas-Claude-Fabrice  de  Peiresc,  senator  of  Aix;  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  zealous  propagator  of  scientific  knowledge.    He  immedi- 

>  De  Lactnmf  sen  Lacteis  Yenis,  &c^  Mediol^  1627;  also,  Id  CoUect  Oper.  Spigelii,  wl^^ 
Van  der  Linden ;  and  in  Manget  Theatr.  Anatom. 
'  Vita  Peiretoii,  in  Op.  omnia,  t.  300. 
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ately  bought  several  copies  of  the  work  of  Aselli,  which  had  only  ap- 
peared the  year  previously;  and  distributed  them  amongst  his  profes- 
sional friends,  Man^  experiments  were  made  upon  animals,  but  the 
great  desire  of  De  Peiresc  was,  that  the  lacteals  should  be  found  in  the 
human  body.  Through  his  interest,  a  malefactor,  condemned  to  death, 
was  given  up,  a  short  time  before  his  execution,  to  the  anatomists  of 
Aix;  who  made  him  eat  copiously;  and,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  execu- 
tion, opened  the  body,  in  which,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  De  Peiresc, 
the  vessels  of  Aselli  were  perceived  in  the  clearest  manner.  Afterwards, 
in  1684,  John  Wealing^  gave  the  first  graphic  representation  of  them  as 
they  exist  in  the  human  body;  and  subsequently  pointed  out  more  clearly 
than  his  predecessors  the  thoracic  duct  and  lymphatics.  Prior  to  the 
discovery  of  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  vessels,  the  veins,  which 
arise  in  immense  numbers  from  the  intestines,  and,  by  their  union  with 
other  veins,  form  the  vena  porta,  were  esteemed  the  agents  of  absorp- 
tion; and,  even  at  the  present  day,  they  are  considered,  by  some  physio- 
logists, to  participate  wit)i  the  chyliferous  vessels  in  the  function; — 
with  what  propriety  we  shall  inquire  hereafter. 

2.  CHTLB. 

The  chyle,  as  it  circulates  in  the  chyliferous  vessels,  has  only  been 
submitted  to  examination  in  comparatively  recent  times.  It  varies  in 
different  parts  of  its  course.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  to  feed 
an  animal;  and,  when  digestion  is  in  full  progress,  to  strangle  it,  or 
divide  the  spinal  marrow  beneath  the  occiput.  The  thorax  must  then 
be  opened  through  its  whole  length,  and  a  ligature  be  passed  round  the 
aorta,  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct,  as  near  the  neck  as  possible.  If 
the  ribs  of  the  left  side  be  now  turned  back  or  broken,  the  thoracic  duct 
is  observed  lying  against  the  oesophagus.  By  detaching  the  upper 
part,  and  cutting  into  it,  {he  chyle  flows  out.  A  small  quantity  only 
IS  thus  obtained;  but,  if  the  intestinal  canal  and  chyliferous  vessels  be 
repeatedly  pressed  upon,  the  flow  may  be  sometimes  kept  up  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour«  It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  this  way,  to  obtain  the  chyle 
pure;  inasmuch  as  the  lymphatics,  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  are 
constantly  pouring  their  fluid  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  various  experimenters,  chyle  is  a 
liquid  of  a  milkv-white  appearance;  limpid  ana  transparent  in  herbi- 
vorous animals,  but  opaque  in  the  carnivorous;  neither  viscid  nor  glu- 
tinous to  the  touch;  of  a  consistence,  varying  somewhat  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  food;  a  spermatic  smell;  sweet  taste,  not  dependent 
on  that  of  the  food;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline;  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
greater  than  distilled  water,  but  less  than  the  blood.  Magendie,^  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin,^  and  MuUer,^  however,  state  it  to  possess  a  saline 
taste;  to  be  clammy  on  the  tongue;  and  sensibly  alkaline.  Its  milky 
colour  is  generally  supposed  to  be  owing  to  oUy  matter  which  occurs  in 
it  in  the  form  of  globules  of  various  sizes,  from  ^yj^^jth  to  j^fty^jth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  are  more  abundant  in  the  chyle  of  man 

1  Syntagm.  Anatom^  viiL  170.  *  Priois,  Bm^  u,  172. 

,  *  IHa  Verdaoaiig  Moh  Vanoobeiit  L  363,  Haidelb.|  1826 ;  or  French  tmnebitiony  hy  Joardan, 
Fferii,1827. 
^  £lemeiiti  of  Phyiiologj,  by  Baly,  p.  258,  London,  1838. 
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and  of  the  carnivora,  than  in  that  of  the  herbirora.  Mr.  Gulliver'  hw, 
however,  affirmed,  that  the  colour  is  due  to  an  immense  multitude  of 
minute  particles,  which  he  regards  as  forming  the  matrix  or  molecular 
base  of  the  chyle.  These  are  generally  spherical  and  extremely  small, — 
their  diameter  being  estimated  at  from  isi^^th  to  ^^^ J^^th  of  an  inch. 
They  are  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  their  number  appears  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  the  food.  Their  fatty  nature  is 
shown  by  their  solubility  in  ether,  and,  when  the  ether  evaporates,  by 
their  forming  drops  of  oil.  As,  however,  they  do  not  run  together,  it 
has  been  suggested,  that  each  molecule  consists  of  oil  coated  with  alba- 
men,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  when  water  or  dilute 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  chyle,  many  of  the  molecules  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  oil  drops  appear  in  their  place;  as  if  the  envelopes  of  the  mole- 
cules had  been  dissolved,  and  their  oily  contents  had  run  together.' 

The  chemical  character  of  the  chyle  of  animals  has  been  examined 
by  Emmert,*  Vauquelin,^  Marcet,*  Prout,*  Simon,^  and  Nasse  ;•  and  is 
found  to  resemble  greatly  that  of  the  blood.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
its  removal  from  the  thoracic  duct  it  becomes  solid ;  and,  after  a  time, 
separates,  like  the  blood,  into  two  parts ;  a  coagulum,  and  a  liquid. 
The  coagulum  is  an  opaque  white  substance ;  of  a  slightly  pink  hue ; 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  readily  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  alkaline  ca^ 
bonates.  M.  Yauquelin  regards  it  as  fibrin  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  as 
intermediate  between  that  principle  and  albumen ;  but  M.  Brande'tbmks 
it  more  closely  allied  to  the  caseous  matter  of  milk  than  to  fibrin.  The 
analyses  of  Drs.  Marcet  and  Prout  agree,  for  the  most  part,  with  that 
of  M.  Vauquelin.    The  existence  of  fibrin  in  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

Like  blood,  again,  chyle  often  remains  for  a  long  time  in  its  vessels 
without  coagulating,  but  coagulates  rapidly  on  being  removed  from 
them.*® 

Dr.  Prout  has  detailed  the  changes,  which  the  chyle  experiences  in 
its  passage  along  the  chyliferous  apparatus.  In  each  successive  stage, 
its  resemblance  to  blood  was  found  to  be  increased.  Another  point  of 
analogy  with  blood  is  the  fact,  observed  by  Mr.  Bauer," and  subsequent) j 
by  MM.  Provost  and  Dumas,"  and  others,  that  the  chyle,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  contains  globules ;  differing  from  those  of  the  blood 
in  their  being  of  a  smaller  size,  the  average  being  ^s'lf^th  of  an  inch, 
and  devoid  of  colouring  matter.  The  nature  and  source  of  these  glob- 
ules, as  well  as  of  those  of  the  lymph  which  resemble  them  in  all  respects, 
is  not  determined.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  nuclei  or  pri- 
mordial cells  from  which  all  the  tissues  originate,^  and  to  be  the  source 
of  the  blood  globule. 

1  Gerber's  General  Anatomy,  bjr  Gulliver,  Appendix,  p.  88,  London,  1 842. 

2  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit^  p.  207,  Philad.,  1849. 

•  Annales  de  Cbimie,  torn.  Ixxx.  p.  81. 

«  Ibid.,  Ixxx.  113;  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  ii.  22a 

«  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  vi.  618,  London,  1815. 

•  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  xiii.  121,  and  263. 

7  Aoiraal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soc.  edit,  p.  354,  London,  1845,  or  Amer.  edit,  Philad., 
1846.  *  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  i.  235,  art  Chyle ;  and  Simon,  op.  ciL 

•  PhiL  Transact  ibr  1812.  'O  Bouisson,  Gazette  MMicale  de  Pkiris,  1844 

"  SirE.  Home,  op.cif.,iii.25.        ^  Biblioth.UniveneUe  deQ6iidve,p.221,JniUeC,  1811. 
^  GuUiver,  io  Gerber't  Anaiooiy,  p.  83,  note. 
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Although  chyle  has  essentially  the  same  constituents,  whatever  may 
be  the  food  taken,  and  separates  equally  into  a  clot  and  serous  portion, 
the  character  of  the  aliment  may  have  an  effect  upon  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  those  constituents,  and  thus  exert  an  influence  on  its  compo- 
sition. That  it  scarcely  ever  contains  adventitious  substances  will  be 
seen  hereafter ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  diet  con- 
trary to  its  nature,  the  due  proportion  of  'perfect  chyle  may  not  be 
formed ;  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  different  alimentary  articles  may 
be  very  differently  adapted  for  its  formation.  MM.  Leuret  and  Las- 
saigne,^  indeed,  affirm,  that  in  their  experiments  they  found  the  chyle 
differ  more  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  than  to  the  animal  spe- 
cies ;  but  that,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in 
it  bore  no  relation  to  the  more  or  less  nitrogenized  character  of  the  ali- 
ment. They  assign  it,  as  constituents,  fibrin,  albumen,  fatty  matter, 
soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  have  communicated  the  following 
data  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  diet  on  the  chyle.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  dogs,  and  the  chyle  was  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct. 
First.  A{tet  taking  cheese,  the  chyle  coagulated  slightly.  The  clot 
was  little  more  than  a  pale  red  transparent  film,  and  the  serum  slightly 
milky.  It  contained  water,  960'3  ;  clot,  1'71 :  residue  of  serum,  48*0. 
Secondly.  After  the  use  o^  starch,  the  chyle  was  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  coagulated  rapidly.  It  contained  water  930*0 ;  clot 
and  residue  of  serum,  70*0.  The  clot  was  of  pale  red  colour.  Thirdly. 
After  taking  flesh,  and  bread  and  milk,  it  was  of  a  reddish- white  colour, 
and  coagulated  rapidly,  the  clot  being  of  a  pale  red  tint,  and  the  serum 
very  milky.  It  consisted  of  water,  915*8 ;  clot,  2*7 ;  residue  of  serum, 
83*8.  Fourthly.  After  the  use  of  milk  it  presented  a  milky  appearance, 
and  the  clot  was  Iransparentj  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.  JFifthly.  After 
bread  and  milk,  it  contained  water,  9t61*l ;  clot  1*9 ;  residue  of  serum, 
37*0.  Sixthly.  After  flesh,  bread,  and  milk,  it  was  of  a  yellowish  red 
colour;  coagulated  firmly,  separating  into  a  bright  red  clot,  and  turbid  yel- 
low serum;  and  contained  water,  933*6;  clot,  6*6;  residue  of  serum,  60*9.* 

The  chief  object  of  Dr.  Marcet's  experiments  was  to  compare  the 
chyle  from  vegetable,  with  that  from  animal  food,  in  the  same  animal. 
The  experiments  made  on  dogs  led  him  to  the  following  results.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  serous  portion  is  from  1*012  to  1*021,  whether 
it  be  formed  from  animal  or  vegetable  diet.  Vegetable  chyle,  when  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  furnishes  three  times  more  carbon  than  animal 
chyle.  The  latter  is  highly  disposed  to  become  putrid ;  and  this  change 
generally  commences  in  three  or  four  days  ;  whilst  vegetable  chyle  may 
be  kept  for  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  without  bein^  putrid.^ 
Putrefaction  attacks  rather  the  coagulum  of  the  chyle  than  its  serous 
portion.  The  chyle  from  animal  food  is  always  milky ;  and,  if  kept  at 
rest,  an  unctuous  matter  separates  from  it,  similar  to  cream,  which  swims 
on  the  surface.    The  coagulum  is  opaque,  and  has  a  rosy  tint.    On  the 

'  Rechercbes  sar  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1825.  '  Simon,  op.  oit,  p.  358. 

'  M.  Th^nard  has  properly  remarked,  that  the  difference  in  the  time  of  putrefaction  of 
these  two  substances,  appears  very  extraordinary.  It  is,  indeed,  inexplicable.  Trait^  de 
Cbimie  El^entaire,  &&,  Otoe  ^iu,  Paris,  1827. 
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other  hand,  chyle  from  yegetahle  food  is  almost  always  transparent,  or 
nearly  so^  like  ordinary  serum.  Its  coagnlnm  is  nearly  colourless,  and 
resembles  an  oyster ;  and  its  surface  is  not  covered  with  the  substance 
analogous  to  cream.  M.  Magendie,'  too,  remarks,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  three  substances,  into  which  chyle  separates  when  left  at  rest; — 
namely,  the  fatty  substance  on  the  surface,  the  clot,  and  the  serum, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food ; — ^that  the  diyle, 
proceeding  from  sugar,  for  example,  has  very  little  fibrin ;  whilst  that 
from  flesh  has  more ;  and  that  the  fatty  matter  is  extremely  abundant 
when  the  food  contains  fat  or  oil ;  whilst  scarcely  any  is  found  if  the 
food  contains  no  oleaginous  matter.  Lastly : — the  attention  of  Dr. 
Prout'  has  been  directed  to  the  same  comparison.  He  found,  on  the 
whole,  less  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  chyle  than  had  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Marcet.  In  his  experiments,  the  serum  of  chyle  was  ren- 
dered turbid  by  heat,  and  a  few  flakes  of  albumen  were  deposited ;  btit^ 
when  boiled,  after  admixture  with  acetic  acid,  a  copious  precipitation 
ensued.  To  this  substance,  which  thus  differs  slightly  from  albumen. 
Dr.  Prout  gave  the  inexpressive  name  of  incipient  albumen.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  comparative  analysis,  by  him,  of  the  chyle  of  two  dogs,  one 
of  which  was  fed  on  animal,  and  the  other  on  ve^table  substances. 
The  quantity  of  pure  albumen,  it  will  be  observed,  was  much  less  ia 
the  latter  case. 

Ve^table  Food.    Animal  Food. 

Water              936  89^ 

Fibrin              06                    0-8 

Incipient  albumen 4*6                    4*7 

Albumen,  with  a  red  colouring  matter     ...  0*4                    4*6 

Sugar  of  milk a  trace. 

Oily  matter a  trace.  a  trace. 

Sahne  matters 0*8                   0*7 

100*0  lOOO 

The  difference  between  the  chyle  from  food  of  such  opposite  cha- 
racter, as  indicated  by  these  experiments,  is  insignificant,  and  indicative 
of  the  K^eat  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  agents  of  absorption. 
Besearcmes  by  Messrs.  Macaire  and  Marcet,^  tend,  indeed,  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  both  the  chyle  and  the  blood  of  herbivorous  and  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds  are  identical  in  their  composition,  in  as  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  their  ultimate  analysis.  They  found  the  same  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  it,  whatever  kind  of  food  the  animal  consumed  habitually ; 
and  tins  was  the  case  with  the  blood,  whether  of  the  camivora  or  herb- 
ivora ;  but  it  contained  more  nitrogen  than  the  chyle.  These  results 
are  not  so  singular,  now  that  we  know  that  the  animal  and  vegetable 
compounds  of  protein  are  almost  identical  in  composition.  (See  page 
645.) 

All  the  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  chyle  exhibit  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  view  of  Roose,^  that  chyle  and  milk  are  identical. 

>  Op.  citat,  p.  174. 

'  Annals  of  Philosophy,  ziii.  22,  and  Bridge  water  Treatise,  Amer.  edit,  p.  272,  PhiJad., 
1834. 
t  Memoir.. de  la  Soci^t^  de  Physique  et  de  THistoire  Naturelle  de  Geneve,  y.  389. 
«  Weber's  Hildebrandt's  Handbuoh  der  Anatomie,  L  102,  Braunschweig,  1830. 
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With  regard  to  the  precise  quantity  of  chyle,  formed  after  a  meal, 
we  know  nothing  definite.  When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  there  can 
of  coarse  be  none  formed  except  from  the  digestion  of  the  secretions  of 
the  digestive  tvbe  itself;  and,  after  an  abstinence  of  twenty-four  hours, 
the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  chiefly  lymph.  During  digestion, 
the  quantity  of  chyle  formed  will  bear  some  relation  to  the  amount  of 
food  taken,  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  food,  and  the  digestive  powers  . 
of  the  individual.  M.  Magendie,^  from  an  experiment  made  on  a 
dog,  estimated,  that  at  least  half  an  ounce  was  conveyed  into  the  mass 
of  blood,  in  that  animal,  in  five  minutes :  and  the  flow  was  kept  up,  but 
much  more  slowly,  as  lon^  as  the  formation  of  chyle  continued.  In 
experiments  on  a  cat,  Pro&ssor  F.  Bidder'  found  the  amount  that  passed 
through  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  1  to  5'34;  or  about  that  which — as  else- 
where shown — ^the  mass  of  blood  has  been  generally  conceived  to  bear 
to  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  dogs,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  6 '66. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  establish  an  average  amount  where  so  many 
elements  have  to  enter  into  the  calculation  and  so  much  variation  must 
occur,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  aliment  taken  and 
numerous  other  circumstances;^  but  that  so  large  a  quantity  passes  as 
is  stated  by  these  observers,  almost  exceeds  beuef. 

3.  PHT8I0L00T  or  CHTLOSIS. 

The  facts  referred  to, — regarding  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
chyliferous  radicles  and  mesenteric  glands, — will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  obscurity  of  our  views  on  many  points  of  chylosis.  The  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  extremities  of  the  chyliferous  radicles  has  been 
the  source  of  different  hypotheses;  and,  according  as  the  view  of  open 
mouths  or  of  spongy  gelatinous  tissue  has  been  embraced,  the  chyle  has 
been  supposed  to  enter  immediately  into  the  vessels,  or  to  be  received 
through  the  medium  of  this  tissue ;  or,  again,  to  pass  through  the 
parietes  of  the  vessels  by  imbibition.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  action  of  absorption  is  seen  only  by  the  "mind's  eye ;" 
and  that  chyle  does  not  seem  to  exist  any  where  but  in  the  chyliferous 
vessels.  In  the  small  intestine,  we  see  a  chymous  mass,  possessing  all 
the  properties  we  have  described,  but  containing  nothing  resembling 
true  chyle;  whilst,  in  the  smallest  lacteal  that  can  be  detected,  it 
always  possesses  the  same  essential  properties.  Between  this  impercep- 
tible portion  of  the  vessel,  then,  and  its  commencement, — including  the 
latter,-^the  elaboration  must  have  been  effected.  MM.  Leuret  and 
Lassaigne,^  indeed,  affirm,  that  they  have  detected  chyle  in  the  chymous 
mass  within  the  intestine,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  state, 
that  globules  appeared  in  it  similar  to  those  that  are  contained  in  chyle, 
and  that  their  dissemination  amongst  so  many  foreign  matters  alone 
prevents  their  union  in  perceptible  fibrils.     These  globules  they  regard 

>  Op.  oitat^  ii.  183. 

«  Muller'8  Archiv.  fBr  Anat,  s.  46,  Berlin,  1845. 
»  Prof.  Tb.  L.  W.  Biachofl^  Muller's  Archiv.,  8.  125,  Berlin,  1846. 

«  Recherchei  Pbysiologiques  et  Cbimiques,  pour  servii  k  THistoire  de  la  Digestion,  p.  60, 
Paris,  1825. 
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as  true  chyle, — ^for  the  reason,  that  they  observed  similar  globules  in 
artificial  digestions;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  detected  them  in  the 
digestive  secretions.  In  their  view,  consequently,  chyliferous  absorption 
is  confined  to  the  separation  of  chyle,  ready  formed  in  the  intestine, 
from  the  excrementitious  matters  united  with  it.  But  we  must  have 
stronger  evidence  to  set  aside  the  overwhelming  testimony  in  favour  of 
an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  by  the  absorbents  of  all  organ- 
ized bodies — vegetable  as  well  as  animal.  The  nutriment  of  the  vege- 
table may  exist  in  the  soil  and  the  air  around  it;  but  it  is  subjected  to 
a  vital  agency  the  moment  it  is  laid  hold  of,  and  is  decomposed  to  be 
again  combined  to  form  sap.  A  like  action  is  doubtless  exerted  by  the 
chyliferous  radicles;^  and  hence  all  the  modes  of  explaining  this  part 
of  the  function,  under  the  supposition  of  their  being  passive,  mechanical 
tubes,  are  inadequate.  Boerhaave^  affirmed,  that  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines  has  a  considerable  influence  in  forcing  chyle  into 
the  mouths  of  the  chyliferous  vessels;  whilst  Dr.  Young^  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  whole  effect  to  capillary  attraction;  and  he  cites  the  lachry- 
mal duct  as  an  analogous  case,  the  contents  of  which,  he  conceives, — 
and  we  think  with  propriety, — are  entirely  propelled  in  this  manner. 

The  objections  to  these  views,  as  regards  the  chyliferous  ves3els,  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  chyle  must,  according  to  them,  exist  in  the 
intestines ;  and,  if  that  of  Boerhaave  were  correct,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  obtain  it  from  the  chyme  by  pressure.  As  the  chyle  is  not  present, 
ready  formed,  in  the  intestine,  the  explanations  by  imbibition  and  bj 
capillary  attraction  are  equally  inadmissible.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  the  cases  of  the  lachrymal  duct  and  the  chyliferous  vessels ; 
even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  the  latter  have  open  mouths,  which  is 
not  the  case.  In  another  part  of  this  work,  it  was  affirmed,  that 
the  passage  of  the  tears  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  along 
the  lachrymal  ducts,  is  one  of  the  few  oases  in  which  capillary  attrac* 
tion  can  be  invoked,  with  propriety,  for  the  explanation  of  functions 
executed  by  the  human  frame.  In  that  case  there  is  no  conversion 
of  the  fluid.  It  is  the  same  on  the  conjunctiva  as  in  the  duct;  but, 
in  the  case  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  a  new  fluid  is  formed:  there 
must,  therefore,  have  been  an  action  of  selection  exerted;  and  this 
very  action  would  be  the  means  of  the  entrance  of  the  new  fluid  iate 
the  mouths  of  the  lacteals.  If,  therefore,  we  admit,  in  any  form,  the 
doctrine  of  capillary  tubes,  it  can  only  be,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  elaborating  agency.  ^^  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge," 
says  Dr.  Bostock,^  "  when  particles,  possessed  of  the  same  physical 
properties,  are  presented  to  their  mouths  (the  lacteals),  some  are  taken 
up,  while  others  are  rejected ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  must  con- 
ceive, in  the  first  place,  that  a  specific  attraction  exists  between  the 
vessel  and  the  particles,  and  that  a  certain  vital  action  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  exercised  by  the  vessel  connected  with,  or  depending 

1  F.  Arnold,  Lehrbodh  der  Pbysiologie  des  Menschen,  Zdrich,  1836-7;  noticed  in  Brit. and 
For.  Med.  Review,  Oct.,  1839,  p.  479. 

2  Prselect.  Acadera.  in  Prop.  Intttt.  Hei  Med.,  S  103. 
*  Medical  Literature,  p.  42,  Lond.,  1813. 

4  Physiology,  edit,  oit.,  622,  Lond.,  1836. 
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upon,  its  contractile  power,  which  may  enable  the  particles  to  be 
received  within  the  vessel,  after  they  have  been  directed  towards  it. 
This  contractile  power  may  be  presumed  to  consist  in  an  alternation  of 
contraction  and  relaxation,  such  as  is  supposed  to  belong  to  all  vessels 
that  are  intended  for  the  propulsion  of  fluids,  and  which  the  absorbents 
would  seem  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree/'  This  is  specious;  but  it 
would  be  not  the  less  hypothetical  if  the  chyliferous  vessels  had  open 
mouths,  and  we  have  seen  they  have  not. 

By  other  physiologists,  absorption  is  presumed  to  be  effected  by 
virtue  of  the  peculiar  sensibility  or  insensible  organic  contractility  or 
irritability  of  the  mouths  [?]  of  the  absorbents;  but  these  terms,  as  M. 
Magendie*  has  remarked,  are  the  mere  expression  of  our  ignorance, 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  The  separation  of  the 
chyle  is,  doubtless,  a  chemical  process;  seeing  that  there  must  be  both 
an  action  of  decomposition  and  recomposition ;  but  it  is  not  regulated 
solely  by  the  same  laws  as  those  that  govern  inorganic  chemistry. 

Professor  Goodsir,*  with  almost  all  modern  physiologists,  has  referred 
the  function  to  the  agency  of  cells.  Having  fed  a  dog  with  oatmeal, 
butter,  and  milk,  he  examined  the  intestinal  villi  three  hours  after- 
wards; when  the  chyliferous  vessels  were  turgid  with  chyle,  and  the 
intestine  was  full  of  milky  chyme  mingled  with  a  bilious-looking  fluid. 
In  the  white  portion  of  the  fluid,  which  was  situate  principally  towards 
the  mucous  membrane,  numerous  epithelium  cells  were  found ;  some 
of  which  had  evidently — from  their  form — been  detached  from  the 
surface  of  the  villi;  whilst  others  have  been  thrown  off"  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn.  The  villi  were  turgid,  and  destitute 
of  epithelium  except  at  their  bases.  Each  villus  was  covered  by  a 
very  fine,  smooth  membrane,  continuous  with  what  Mr.  Bowman  terms 
the  ^'basement  membrane"  of  the  mucous  surface,  which  is  reflected 
into  the  follicles.  The  villi  were  semitransparent  except  at  their  free 
or  bulbous  extremities,  where  they  were  white  and  nearly  opaque. 
The  summit  of  each  villus  was  crowded  beneath  the  enveloping  mem- 
brane with  a  number  of  perfectly  spherical  vesicles,  varying  in  size 
from  j^'tjxf^I^  *^  jVctj*^  ^f  *^  "^^^  >  *^®  matter  in  the  interior  of  which 
had  an  opalescent  milky  appearance.  At  the  part  where  the  vesicles 
approached  the  granular  texture  of  the  substance  of  the  villus,  minute 
granular  or  oily  particles  were  situate  in  great  numbers.  The  trunks 
of  two  lacteals  could  be  easily  traced  up  the  centre  of  each  villus;  and 
as  they  approached  the  vesicular  mass,  they  subdivided  and  looped; 
but  in  no  instance  could  they  be  seen  to  communicate  directly  with 
any  of  the  vesicles.  These  vesicles,  in  Mr.  Goodsir's  opinion,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  cells,  whose  lives  have 
but  a  very  brief  duration,  which  select  from,  and  appropriate  the  ma- 
terials in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  villi  into  their  own  substance, 
and  then  liberate  them,  by  solution  or  disruption  of  the  cell-wall,  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  When  the  in- 
testine contains  no  more  chyme,  the  developement  of  new  vesicles 

•  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  179. 

•  Edinb.  New  Philoiophical  Journal,  July,  1842j  and  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Ob- 
fervations,  p.  4y£dinb,  1845. 
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ceases;  the  lacteals  emptj  themselres,  and  the  yflli  become  flaccid. 
During  the  interval  of  repose,  the  epithelium  is  renewed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  villi,  and  for  the  secretion  function  of  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkuhn.  It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  that  the 
epithelium  cells  have  their  origin  in  certain  nuclei,  which  he  has  de- 
tected scattered  through  the  basement  membrane. 

These  views  were  embraced  bjr  Dr.  Carpenter;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  established.  It  is  denied,  indeed,  by  Reichert,^  from  his  own  and 
Bidder's  observations,  that  the  epithelium  is  ever  so  shed  from  the  diges- 
tive canal,  in  or  after  any  act  of  digestion,  as  to  leave  any  portion  of 
the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  uncovered  or  raw ;  and  Prof.  £.  H. 
Weber*  distinctly  observed  the  chyliferous  vessels  filled  with  chyle, 
although  the  mucous  membrane  was  covered  with  epithelium.  The 
materials  of  the  chyle,  therefore,  to  enter  the  vessels  must  have  passed 
through  the  epithelium.  During  absorption,  he  noticed  the  prismatic 
cells  of  the  cylinder  epithelium  experiencing  change  of  form  and  colour, 
and  in  rabbits  and  frogs  becoming  tumid,  and  containing  chyle  cor- 
puscles. In  man,  beneath  the  epithelium  is  a  second  layer  of  cells, 
which  are  neither  conical,  cylindrical,  nor  prismatic,  but  round;  many 
of  which  are  filled  with  an  opaque  white ;  and  others  with  a  transparent, 
oleaginous  fluid ;  so  that  different  cells  appeared  to  absorb  different 
fluids. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  chyle  always  possesses  the  same 
essential  properties;  that  it  may  vary  slightly  according  to  the  food, 
and  the  digestive  powers  of  the  individual;  but  rarely  if  ever  contains 
any  adventitious  substance, — the  function  of  the  chyliferous  vessels 
being  restricted  to  the  formation  of  chyle.  The  facts  and  arguments, 
in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  course  of  the  chyle  is,  as  we  have  described,  along  the  chylife- 
rous vessels,  and  through  the  mesenteric  glands  into  the  receptaculum 
chyli  or  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  along  which  it  passes  into 
the  subclavian  vein.  The  chief  causes  of  its  progression  are, — first  of 
all,  the  inappreciable  action,  by  which  the  chyliferous  vessels  form  and 
receive  the  chyle  into  them.  This  formation  being  continuous,  the 
fresh  portions  must  propel  those  already  in  the  vessels  towards  the 
mesenteric  glands,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants, 
during  the  spring,  appears  to  depena  on  the  constant  absorbing  action 
of  the  roots.*  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  vessels  themselves  are  con- 
tractile:^ such  is  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Sheldon,'  Schneider,  Cruik- 
fihank,^  and  J.  Muller.  M.  MandP  affirms,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
doubted;  and  that  the  irritability  continues  even  for  several  hours  after 
death.  M.  Mojon^  considers,  that  when  the  longitudinal  fibres,  which 
he  has  observed  in  the  lymphatics,  contract,  they  draw  one  sphincter 
nearer  to  another,  whilst  the  oblique  fibres  diminish  the  diameter.     All 

1  MOller'g  Archiv.,  1844.  »  Dud.,  s.  401,  Berlin,  1847. 

'  Breschet,  Le  Systdme  Lymphatique,  Paris,  1836. 

'*  MQIler^s  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  and  Bely's  translation,  L  284,  Lond.,  1838. 

'  History  of  the  Absorbent  System,  p.  28,  Lond.,  1784.  «  Op.  citat,  o.  12. 

7  Manuel  d'Anatomie  g^n^rale,  p.  211,  Paris,  1843. 

8  Journ.  de  la  Soci^i^  des  Sciences  Physiques,  etc.,  Nov.,  1 833. 
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these  fibres,  taking  tteir  point  cTappui  in  the  circular  fibres,  dilate  the 
superior  sphincters  by  drawing  the  circumference  downwards.  By  this 
method,  the  fluid  that  enters  a  lymphatic  irritates  the  vessel,  which 
contracts  upon  itself,  diminishes  its  cavity,  and  sends  on  the  fluid 
through  the  open  sphincter.  A  kind  of  penstaltic  action,  he  conceives, 
— and  in  this  view  he  is  confirmed  by  MM.  Lacauchie,*  Gruby,  and 
Delafond,* — exists  in  the  lymphatics  similar  to  that  of  the  intestines, 
which  may  be  observed  very  distinctly,  he  says,  in  the  lacteal  vessels 
of  the  mesentery  of  animals,  if  opened  two  or  three  hours  after  they 
have  been  well  fed. 

Moreover,  that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  possessed  of  a  power 
of  contraction  is  corroborated — it  is  argued — by  the  following  reasons. 
First  Thej  are  small;  and  tonic  contractions  are  generally  admitted 
in  all  capillary  vessels.  Secondly.  The  ganglions  or  glands,  which  cut 
them  at  intervals,  would  destroy  the  impulse  given  by  the  first  action 
of  the  radicles;  and  hence  require  some  contraction  in  the  vessels  to 
transport  the  chyle  from  one  row  of  these  ganglions  to  another.  Thirdly. 
If  a  chyliferous  vessel  be  opened  in  a  living  animal,  the  chyle  spirts 
out,  which  could  not  be  effected  simply  by  the  absorbent  action  of  the 
chyliferous  radicles;  and.  Fourthly ^  in  a  state  of  abstinence,  these  ves- 
seh  are  found  empty ;  proving,  that  notwithstanding  there  has  been  an 
interruption  to  the  action  of  chylous  absorption,  the  whole  of  the  chyle 
has  been  propelled  into  the  receptaculum  chyli.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  most  of  these  reasons  would  apply  as  well  to  the  elasticity  as  to 
the  muscularity  of  the  outer  coat  of  these  vessels.*  A  more  forcible 
argument  is  derived  from  an  experiment  by  Lauth.*  He  killed  a  dog 
towards  the  termination  of  digestion;  and  immediately  opened  its  abdo- 
men, when  he  found  the  intestines  marbled,  and  the  chyliferous  vessels 
filled  with  chyle.  Under  the  stimulation  of  the  air,  the  vessels  began 
to  contract,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  were  no  longer  perceptible.  The 
result  he  found  to  be  the  same,  whenever  the  dissection  was  made  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  death ;  but,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  vessels  was  extinct;  and  they  remained  distended  with 
chyle,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  air.  These  experiments  lead 
to  a  deduction,  in  the  absence  of  less  direct  proof,  scarcely  doubtful; — 
that  the  chyliferous  vessels  possess  a  contractile  action,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  chyle  is  propelled  along  the  vessels.  In  addition  to  these 
propelling  causes,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  respiration 
have  been  invoked.  The  former  has  probably  less  effect  than  the  latter. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  possessed  of  any.  Of  the 
agency  of  the  latter  we  have  experimental  evidence.  If  the  thoracic 
duct  be  exposed  in  the  neck  of  a  living  animal,  and  the  course  of  the 
chyle  be  observed,  it  will  be  found  accelerated  at  the  time  of  inspira- 
tion, when  the  depressed  diaphragm  forces  down  the  viscera,  or  when 
the  abdomen  of  the  animal  is  compressed  by  the  hands.  We  shall  find, 
too,  hereafter,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into  the 

1  Comptes  Rendus,  15  Mai,  1843.  >  Ibid.,  5  Jain,  1843. 

'  Adelou,  Physiologie,  etc,  liL  31.  *  Essai  sui  les  Vaisseaaz  Lymphat,  Stiasb.,  1824. 
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subclavian  exerts  considerable  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  chyle.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  its  coarse  is  slow.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  in  an  experiment  on  a  dog,  which  had  eaten  animal  food  at 
discretion,  M.  Magendie^  found  half  an  ounce  of  chyle  discharged  from 
an  opening  in  the  thoracic  duct  in  five  minutes.  Still,  as  he  judiciously 
remarks,  the  velocity  will  be  partly  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of 
chyle  formed.  If  much  enters  the  thoracic  duct,  it  will  probably  pro- 
ceed faster  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  In  the  commencement 
of  the  thoracic  duct  it  becomes  mixed  with  lymph;  and  under  the  head 
of  lymphatic  absorption  we  shall  show  how  they  proceed  together  into 
the  subclavian,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into  that  venous  trunk. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  chyle  varies  materially  in 
different  parts  of  its  pourse ;  and  what  is  the  precise  modification, 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  experi- 
ments of  Reuss,  Emmert,^  and  others,  seem  to  show,  that  when  taken 
from  the  intestinal  side  of  the  glands  it  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour; 
does  not  become  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  coagulates  but  imper- 
fectly, depositing  only  a  small,  yellowbh  pellicle.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  chyle,  drawn  from  the  chyliferous  vessels,  which  traverse  the  intes- 
tinal walls,  contains  albumen  in  a  state  of  solution,  but  no  fibrin,  and 
abounds  in  oleaginous  matter  ;  whilst  that  from  the  other  side  of  the 
glands,  and  near  the  thoracic  duct,  is  of  a  reddish  hue :  contains  chyle 
globules,  coagulates  entirely,  and  separates  into  k  clot  and  serum.  M. 
Yauquelin,^  too,  affirms,  that  it  acquires  a  rosy  tint  as  it  advances  in 
the  apparatus  ;  and  that  the  fibrin  becomes  gradually  more  abundant. 
These  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  the  belief,  that  as  it  proceeds 
it  becomes  more  and  more  animalized,  or  transformed  into  the  nature 
of  the  being.  This  effect  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  mesenteric 
glands ;  and  it  has  been  presumed  by  some  to  be  produced  by  the  exha- 
lation of  a  fluid  into  their  cells  from  the  numerous  bloodvessels  with 
which  they  are  furnished.  Others,  again,  consider,  that  the  veins  of 
the  glands  remove  from  the  chyle  every  thing  that  is  noxious ;  or  purify 
it.  From  the  circumstance,  that  the  rosy  colour  is  more  marked  on 
the  thoracic,  than  on  the  intestinal  side  of  the  glands  ;  that  the  fluid 
is  richer  in  fibrin  after  having  passed  through  those  glands ;  and  that 
the  rosy  colour  and  fibrin  are  less  when  the  animal  has  taken  a  large 
proportion  of  food,  MM,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin^  infer,  that  it  is  to  the 
action  of  the  glands,  that  the  chyle  owes  those  important  changes  in  its 
nature ; — the  fluid,  in  its  passage  through  them,  obtaining,  from  the 
blood  circulating  in  them,  new  elements,  which  animalize  it. 

There  is  much  probability  in  the  view,  that  some  nitrogenized  mate- 
rial is  secreted  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  in 
the  mesenteric  glands  especially,  through  the  agency  of  the  nucleated 
cells  described  by  Professor  Goodsir,  which  may  be  a  great  agent  in 
the  changes  effected  on  the  chyle  in  its  course.     At  the  same  time — as 

»  Pr^s,&c.,  iL  183. 

«  Reil'8  Archiv.,  viii.  s.  2j  and  AnDalesde  Chimie,  Ixxx.  81. 

•  Annales  de  Chirnie,  Ixxxi.  113  j  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  ii.  220. 

«  Die  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen,  u.  s.  w.,or  Joardao^s  translat.,  Pans,  1827. 
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I.  In  the  afferent  or  peripheral  InC' 
teals  (from  the  intestines  to  the  « 
mesenteric  glands). 

II.  In  the  efferent  or  central  lactenls 
(from  the  mesenteric  glands  to  the  « 
thoracic  duct). 

IIL  In  the  thoracic  duct 


has  been  well  observed* — an  important  source  of  fallacy  attends  all  deduc- 
tions founded  upon  the  differences  observed  in  the  chyle  in  the  several 
parts  of  its  course  through  the  lacteals, — which  is,  that  we  cannot  be  at 
all  sure  how  far  this  may  not  be  dependent  upon  an  actual  interchange 
of  ingredients  with  the  blood,  by  imbibition  through  the  very  thin 
parietes  of  the  contiguous  vessels.  The  whole  question,  as  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter properly  remarks,  offers  a  wide  scope  for  farther  inquiry. 

The  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  one  by  Gerber,'  exhibits 
concisely  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  main  ingredients  of  the 
chyle — fat,  albumen,  and  fibrin — in  various  parts  of  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem ;  and  affords  some  idea  of  its  change  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 

FcU  in  maximum  quantity  (numerous  fat  or  oil  glob- 
ules). 
Mbtmten  in  minimum  quantity  (few  or  no  chfU  cor* 

puicle$). 
Fibrin  almost  entirely  wanting. 
'"  Fat  in  medium  quantity  (fewer  oil  globules). 
Albumen  in  maximum  quantity  (chyle  corputdtM  very 
numerous,  but  imperfectly  developed). 
^  Fibrin  in  medium  quantity. 

"  Fat  in  minimum  quantity  (fewer  or  no  oil  globules). 
Albumen  in  medium  quantity  (ehyte  corjmadn  nume- 
rous and  more  distinctly  cellular). 
Fibrin  in  maximum  quantity. 

In  another  place,  various  hypotheses,  that  have  been  indulged  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  spleen,  will  be  noticed.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  refer,  here,  to  one  which  has  been  proposed  by  MM.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin.  They  consider  the  organ  a  dependent  ganglion  of 
the  absorbent  system,  which  prepares  a  fluid  destined  to  be  mixed  with 
the  chyle  to  effect  its  animalization ;  and  assert,  that  the  chyle  coagu- 
lates little  or  not  at  all  before  it  has  passed  through  the  mesenteric 
glands ;  but,  after  this,  fibrin  begins  to  appear,  and  is  much  more  abund- 
ant after  the  addition  of  the  lymph  from  the  spleen,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  fibrin.  Before  passing  the  mesenteric  glands,  the 
chyle  contains  no  red  particles ;  but  it  does  so  immediately  afterwards, 
and  more  particularly  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  lymph  from  the  spleen, 
which  abounds  with  them,  and  with  fibrin.  M.  Voisin,*  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  considers  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  ramify  in  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  is  of  opinion  that,  by  the  action  of  the  liver,  a  species  of  puri- 
fication is  produced  in  the  chyle,  by  which  the  latter  is  better  fitted  to 
mingle  with,  and  form  part  of,  the  blood ;  but  neither  his  anatomical 
nor  physiological  views  on  the  subject  have  met  with  much  countenance. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  the  mesenteric  veins 
were  regarded  as  agents  of  chylous  absorption  ;  and  as  these  veins  ter- 
minate in  the  vena  portse,  which  is  distributed  to  the  liver,  this  last  was 
considered  the  first  organ  of  sanguification ;  and  to  impress  upon  the 
chyle  a  primary  elaboration.  In  this  view,  the  great  size  of  the  organ 
compared  with  the  small  quantity  of  bile  furnbhed  by  it,  and  the  excep- 
tion, which  the  mesenteric  veins  and  vena  porta  present  to  the  rest  of 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit,  p.  426,  Philad.,  1645. 
«  Ibid ,  p.  427. 

*  Nouvel  Aper^a  wax  la  Pbyaiokigie  du  Foie,  Ac,  Paris,  1833. 
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the  venous  system, — as  well  as  the  large  size  of  the  liver  in  the  foetus, 
although  not  effecting  any  biliary  secretion,  and  the  fact  of  its  receiv- 
ing immediately  the  nutritive  fluid  from  the  placenta  were  accounted 
for.  The  idea  of  the  agency  of  the  mesenteric  veins  is  now  nearly 
exploded,  but  not  altogether  so.  There  are  yet  physiologists,  and  of 
no  little  eminence,  who  esteem  them  participators  in  the  functions  of 
chylosis  with  the  chyliferous  vessels  themselves. 

Some  of  the  arguments,  based  on  fallacious  data,  used  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, are: — FinU  The  mesenteric  veins  form  as  much  an  integrant 
Eart  of  the  villi  of  the  intestine  as  the  chyliferous  vessels;  and  they 
ave  also,  free  orifices  [?]  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  LieberkUhn,^ 
by  throwing  an  injection  into  the  vena  portae,  observed  the  fluid  ooze 
out  of  the  ^li  of  the  intestine;  and  M.  Ribes'  obtained  the  same  result 
by  ii\jeoting  spirit  of  turpentine  coloured  black.  These  experiments — 
it  need  hardly  be  said — are  insufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  open 
mouths.  Situate,  as  those  vessels  are,  in  an  extremely  loose  tissue, 
which  affords  them  but  little  support,  the  slightest  injecting  force  might 
be  expected  to  rupture  them.  Secondly >  Chyle  has  often  been  found 
in  the  mesenteric  veins.  Swammerdam  asserts,  that,  having  placed  a 
ligature  around  these  veins  in  a  living  animal,  whilst  digestion  was 
going  on,  he  saw  whitish,  chylous  strise  in  their  blood;  and  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  affirm,  that  they  have  often,  in  their  experiments,  observed 
the  same  appearance.  If  the  fact  of  the  identity  of  these  strise  with 
oh^le  were  well  established,  we  should  have  to  bend  to  the  weight  of 
evidence.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case.  No  other  reason  for  the 
belief  is  afforded  than  their  colour.  The  arguments  against  the  me- 
senteric veins  having  the  power  of  forming  chyle  we  think  irresistible. 
A  distinct  apparatus  exists,  which  scarcely  ever  contains  any  thing 
but  chyle;  and  consequently,  it  would  seem  unnecessary,  that  the 
mesenteric  veins  should  participate  in  the  function,  especially  as  the 
fluid  which  circulates  in  them  is  most  heterogeneous ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  compound  of  various  adventitious  and  other  absorptions.  Grant- 
ing, however,  that  these  strise  are  true  chyle,  it  would  by  no  means  fol- 
low absolutely,  that  it  should  be  formed  by  the  mesenteric  veins.  A  com- 
munication may  exist  between  the  chyliferous  vessels  and  these  veins. 
Wallseus^  asserts,  that  having  placed  a  ligature  on  the  Ivmphatic  trunks 
of  the  intestine,  chyle  passed  into  the  vena  portss.  Kosen,  Meckel,^ 
and  Lobstein  affirm,  that  by  the  use  of  injections  they  detected  this 
inosculation.  Lippi' states,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  have  numerous 
anastomoses  with  the  veins,  not  only  in  their  course  along  the  mesentery 
before  they  enter  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  also  in  the  glands  them- 
selves. Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  concur  in  the  existence  of  this  last 
anastomosis,  and  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  found  that  a  ligature  iq>- 
plied  round  the  vena  portSB  occasioned  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  tho- 

>  Dissert  de  Fabric.  Villor.  Intestin^  Lugd.  Bat,  1 745. 

s  Memoir,  de  la  Soci^t^  MMicale  d*£mQlatk>D,  yiii  621. 

*  Medioa  Omnia,  &0.,  ad  Chjrli  et  SanguioU  Circul.,  Lond^  1660. 

4  Diss.  Epist  ad  Haller.  de  Vadi  Lymph.,  &C.,  Berol.,  1757 ;  Nov.  Exper.  de  Flnibas  Ye- 
narum  et  Yas.  Lymph.,  BeioL  1772 :  and  Manuel  d'Anatomie,  &o»  French  edit,  by  Jooidan. 
i.  179. 

>  lUostrazioni  Finolofiobe  •  PMologicheM  Sirttia  IiiiiaioDOiiUr«ra^  FiranM,  1S25, 
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racic  duct.  Professors  Meckel,  E.  H.  Weber,  Rudolphi,  and  J.  Muller 
doubt,  however,  the  existence  of  an  actual  open  communication  between 
the  lymphatics  and  minute  veins  in  the  glands.  Meckel  states,  as  a 
reason  for  his  questioning  this,  that  when  the  seminal  duct  of  the  epi^ 
didjmis  of  the  dog  is  injected,  the  veins  also  are  filled;  and  Miiller^ 
observes,  that  when  glands  are  injected  from  their  excretory  duct,  the 
small  veins  of  the  gland  also  frequently  become  filled  with  mercury; 
and  the  cases  in  which  this  occurred  to  him  were  always  those  in  which 
the  ducts  had  not  been  well  filled, — their  acini  not  distended.  Thirdly • 
That  the  ligature  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  not  always  induced  death, 
or  has  not  induced  it  speedily;  and,  consequently,  the  thoracic  duct  is 
not  the  only  route  by  which  the  chyle  can  pass  to  be  inservient  to  nu- 
trition. .In  an  experiment  of  this  kind  by  M.  Duverney,  the  dog  did 
not  die  for  fifteen  days.  M.  Flandrin  repeated  it  on  twelve  horses, 
which  appeared  to  eat  as  usual,  and  to  maintain  their  flesh.  On  killing 
and  opening  them  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the 
thoriusic  duct  was  not  double.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  performed  the  expe- 
riment on  several  dogs:  the  minority  lived  longer  than  a  fortnight,  and 
none  died  in  the  first  two  days;  alUioueh,  on  dissection,  the  duct  was 
found  ruptured,  and  chyle  effused  into  the  abdomen.  The  experiments 
of  M.  Dupuytren  have  satisfactorily  accounted  for  these  different  re^ 
suits.  He  tied  the  thoracic  duct  in  several  horses.  Some  died  in  five 
or  six  days,  whilst  others  continued  apparently  in  perfect  health.  In 
those  that  died  in  consequence  of  the  ligature,  it  was  impossible  to 
throw  any  injection  from  the  lower  part  of  the  duct  into  the  subclavian. 
It  was,  therefore,  presumable,  that  the  chyle  had  ceased  to  be  poured 
into  die  blood,  immediately  after  the  duct  was  tied.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  that  remained  apparently  unaffected,  it  was  always  easy 
to  send  mercurial  or  other  injections  from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the 
duct  into  the  subclavian.  The  injections  followed  the  duct  until  near 
the  ligature,  when  they  turned  off,  and  entered  large  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  opened  into  the  subclavian;  so  that,  in  these  cases,  the  ligature 
of  the  thoracic  duct  did  not  prevent  the  chyle  from  passing  into  the 
venous  system;  and  thus  we  can  understand  why  the  animals  should 
not  have  perished.' 

From  every  consideration  then,  it  appears  that  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels are  the  sole  organs  concerned  in  chylosis ;  and  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, that  they  refuse  the  admission  of  other  substances,  which  must, 
consequently,  reach  the  circulation  through  a  different  channel. 

The  views  of  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras — who  believe,  that  the 
absorption  of  the  nutritive  portion  of  most  aliments  takes  place  in  the 
stomach, — fatty  matters  only  being  absorbed  by  these  vessels,  and  that 
they  moreover  absorb  a  fluid  of  an  alkaline  character  designed  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  developed  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  as  well  as 
those  of  Matteucci  and  Bertrand  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  the 
same  substances,  have  been  given  already. 

^  Handboch,  a.  s.  w.;  and  Baly's  translatioiif  p.  273,  Lond^  1838. 
'  Richerand^s  El^mens  de  Pbysiologie,  editdt.,  p.  90. 
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b.  Absorption  of  Drinks. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  operations  that  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  solid  and 
liquid  food.  Whilst  the  former  is  converted  into  chjme  and  passes  into 
the  small  intestine,  to  have  its  chylous  part  separated  from  it;  the  latter 
is  usually  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or  small  intestine. 

The  chyliferous  vessels,  we  have  seen,  are  agents  and  exclusive  agents 
of  the  absorption  of  chyle — the  nutritive  product  from  the  digestion  of 
solids.  What,  then,  are  the  agents  of  the  absorption  of  liquids  i  There 
are  but  two  sets  of  vessels  on  which  we  can  rest  for  a  moment.  These 
are  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics  of  the.  digestive  tube;  and  the  veins  of 
the  same  canal.  But,  it  has  been  seen,  the  chyliferous  vessels  refuse 
the  admission  of  everything  but  chyle.  It  would  necessarily  follow, 
then,  that  the  absorption  of  liquids  must  be  a  function  of  the  veins. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  of  most  physiologists,  and  on  inferences  that  are 
logical.  The  view  is  not,  however,  universally  admitted;  some  assign- 
ing the  function  exclusively  to  the  lacteals;  others  sharing  it  between 
them  and  the  veins.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  facts  and  arguments  ad- 
duced in  support  of  these  different  opinions.  The  advocates  for  the 
exclusive  aeency  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  aflElrm,  First,  That  whatever 
is  the  vascular  system,  that  effects  the  absorption  of  drinks,  it  must  com- 
municate freely  with  the  cavity  of  the  intestine;  and  that  the  chyliferous 
vessels  do  this.  Secondly ,  That  this  system  of  vessels  is  the  agent  of 
chylous  absorption: — a  presumption,  that  it  is  likewise  the  agent  of  the 
absorption  of  drinks.  Thirdly y  That  every  physiologist,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  chyle,  has  described  its  consistence  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio 
with  the  quantity  of  drink  taken;  and,  lastly,  that  when  coloured  and 
odorous  substances  have  passed  into  the  intestine,  they  have  been  found 
in  the  chyliferous  vessels  and  not  in  the  mesenteric  veins.  The  experi- 
ments, adduced  in  favour  of  this  last  position  are,  however,  so  few  and 
inadequate,  that  it  is  surprising  they  could  have,  for  a  time,  so  com- 
pletely overturned  the  old  theory.  This  effect  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  Hunters,  and  of  the  Windmill  Street  School  in 
general,  who  were  the  great  improvers  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  system.  John  Hunter,* — who  was  one  of  the 
first  that  positively  denied  aosorption  by  the  veins^  and  maintained  thatof 
the  lymphatics, — instituted  the  following  ingenious  and  imposing  experi- 
ment. He  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  living  dog;  laid  hold  of  a  portion 
of  intestine,  and  pressed  out  the  matters  it  contained  with  his  hand. 
He  then  injected  warm  milk  into  it,  which  he  retained  by  means  of  liga- 
tures. The  veins,  belonging  to  the  portion  of  intestine,  were  emptied 
of  their  blood  by  puncturing  their  trunks;  and  were  prevented  from 
receiving  fresh  blood,  by  the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  correspond- 
ing arteries.  The  intestine  was  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men; and,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  was  again  withdrawn  and 
scrupulously  examined;  the  veins  were  still  found  empty,  whilst  the 

>  Observationi  on  oertain  parts  of  the  Aninial  Economy,  by  John  Hanter,  F.  R.  S^  with 
notes  by  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S^  BeU's  Libimiy  edit,  p.  307,  Philad.,  1840. 
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chyliferons  ▼easels  were  full  of  a  white  fluid,  Mr.  Hunter  subsequently 
repeated  the  experiment  with  odorous  and  coloured  substances,  but 
without  being  able  to  detect  them  in  the  mesenteric  veins.  It  may  be 
remarked,  also,  that  Musgrave,^  Lister,'  Blumenbach,^  Seiler  a^d  Fici- 
nus  assert,^  that  they  have  detected  substances,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  intestines  of  animals,  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  The 
experiments  of  Hunter,  however,  are  those,  on  which  the  supporters 
of  this  view  of  the  question  principally  rely. 

Physiologists,  who  believe  in  the  absorption  of  liquids  by  the  mesen- 
teric veins,  adduce  similar  arguments  and  much  more  numerous  experi- 
ments. They  affirm,  that  the  mesenteric  veins,  like  the  chyliferous 
vessels,  form  constituent  portions  of  the  villi  ;^ — that  if  the  chyliferous 
system  is  manifestly  an  absorbent  apparatus,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  venous  system; — that  if  the  chyle  has  appeared  more  fluid  after 
much  drink  has  been  taken,  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins  was  seen 
by  Boerhaave  to  be  more  fluid  under  like  circumstances;  and,  lastly, 
against  the  experiments  of  Hunter,  numerous  others  have  been  cited, 
showing  clearly,  that  liquids,  injected  into  the  intestine,  have  been 
found  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  whilst  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
chyliferous  vessels. 

To  the  first  experiment  of  Hunter  it  has  been  objected; — that  in  his 
time  the  art  of  performing  physiological  experiments  was  imperfect; 
and  that,  in  order  to  deduce  useful  inferences  from  it,  we  ought  to 
know,  whether  the  animal  was  fasting,  or  digestion  was  going  on  at 
the  time  it  was  opened;  that  the  lymphatics  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
amined at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  to  see  whether  they 
were  full  of  chyle,  or  empty;  as  well  as  the  milk,  to  notice  whether  it 
had  experienced  any  change  during  its  stay  in  the  intestine;  and  lastly, 
that  the  reasons  ought  to  have  been  assigned  for  the  belief,  that  the 
lacteals  were  filled  with  milk  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  not 
with  chyle.  Moreover,  the  experiment  has  been  repeated  several 
times  by  MM.  Flandrin  and  Magendie,' — careful  and  accurate  ob- 
servers,— ^yet,  in  no  case,  was  the  milk  found  in  the  chyliferous  vessels. 
The  first  experiment  of  Hunter  cannot,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
satisfactory.  Some  source  of  fallacy  must  have  occurred,  otherwise 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment  should  have  been  attended  with  like  re- 
sults. We  shall  find,  hereafter,  that  in  another  experiment,  by  that 
distinguished  individual,  a  source  of  illusion  existed,  of  which  he  was 
not  unaware,  that  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  appearance  he 
noticed. 

The  experiments  of  Hunter  with  odorous  and  coloured  substances 
have  been  repeated  by  many  physiologists,  and  found  even  less  con- 
elusive  than  that  with  the  milk.  M.  Flandrin,  who  was  professor  in  the 
Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  in  France,  thought  that  he  could  detect, 
in  horses,  an  herbaceous  odor  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  but 
not  of  the  chyle.  He  gave  a  horse  a  mixture  of  half  a  pound  of  honey, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  asafoetida;  and,  whilst  the  smell  of  the  latter 

»  PhikMopb.  Treoaact  for  1701,  p.  996.  "  Philosoph.  Traneact,  1701,  p.  819. 

'  InstUut.  Pbysiol^  §  422.  *  Journal  Complement,  xviii.  327. 

*  Pr^u^  &c.,  edit,  citat.,  il.  201. 
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was  distinotlj  perceptible  in  the  Tenons  blood  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  no  trace  of  it  existed  in  arterial  blood  and  chyle.  Sir  Ererard 
Home^  having  administered  tincture  of  rhnbarb  to  an  animal,  round 
whose  thoracic  duct  he  had  placed  a  ligature,  found  the  rhubarb  in  the 
bile  and  urine.  M.  Magendie  gave  to  dogs,  whilst  digesting,  a  quantity 
of  alcohol  diluted  with  water;  and  solutions  of  camphor,  and  other 
odorous  fluids:  on  examining  the  chyle,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
could  not  detect  any  of  those  substances;  but  the  blood  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins  exhaled  the  odour,  and  afforded  the  substances  by  distilla- 
tion. He  gave  to  a  dog  four  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  rhubarb;  and,  to 
another,  six  ounces  of  a  solution  of  pmssiate  of  potassa  in  water.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards,  no  trace  of  these  substances  could  be  detected  in 
the  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  whilst  they  could  be  in  the  urine.  On 
another  dog,  he  tied  the  thoracic  duct,  and  gave  it  two  ounces  of  a 
decoction  of  nux  vomica.  Death  occurred  as  speedily  as  in  an  animal 
in  which  the  thoracic  duct  was  pervious.  The  result  was  the  same, 
when  the  decoction  was  thrown  into  the  rectum,  where  no  proper  chy- 
liferous  vessels  exist.  Having  tied  the  pylorus  in  dogs,  and  conveyed 
fluids  into  their  stomachs,  absorption  equally  took  place,  and  with  the 
same  results.  Lastly,  with  M.  Delille,'  he  performed  the  following 
experiment  on  a  dog,  which  had  eaten  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat, 
in  order  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  might  be  easily  perceived.  An 
incision  was  made  through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
small  intestine  drawn  out,  on  which  two  ligatures  were  applied  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  The  lymphatics,  which  arose  from  this  portion 
of  the  intestine,  were  very  white,  and  apparent'  from  the  chyle  that 
distended  them.  Two  ligatures  were  placed  around  each  of  them;  and 
they  were  divided  betwecsn  the  ligatures.  Every  precaution  was  taken, 
that  the  portion  of  intestine  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen  should  have  no 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  body  by  lymphatics.  Five  mesenteric  ar- 
teries and  veins  communicated  with  this  portion  of  the  intestine.  Four  of 
the  arteries  and  as  many  veins  were  tied,  and  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  lymphatics.  The  two  extremities  of  the  portion  of  intestine  were 
now  divided,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  rest.  A  portion,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  thus  remained  attached  to  the  body  by  a  mesenteric 
artery  and  vein  only.  These  two  vessels  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  distance  of  four  fingers'  breadth;  and  the  areolar  coat  was 
removed  to  obviate  the  objection,  that  lymphatics  might  exist  in  it. 
Two  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  nux  vomica  were  now  ii\jected  into  this 
portion  of  intestine,  and  a  ligature  was  applied  to  prevent  the  exit  of 
the  injected  liquid.  The  intestine,  surrounded  by  fine  linen,  was 
replaced  in  the  abdomen ;  and,  in  six  minutes,  the  effects  of  the  poison 
were  manifested  with  their  ordinary  intensity : — every  thing  occurred 
as  if  the  intestine  had  been  in  its  natural  condition.  M.  Segalas'  per- 
formed a  similar  experiment,  leaving  the  intestine,  however,  communi- 
cating vrith  the  rest  of  the  body  by  chyliferous  vessels  only.  On  inject- 
ing a  solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica  into 
the  intestine;  the  poisonmg,  which,  in  the  experiment  of  M.  Magendie, 

1  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomx,  i.  221,  Lond^  1814. 

«  Precis,  &c,  ii.  203. 

»  Maffendie's  Journal  di)  Phyaiologie,  torn,  ii  j  and  Pi^is,  &c,  ii.  20S. 
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took  effect  in  six  minutes,  had  not  occurred  at  the  expiration  of  half  an 
hour ;  but  when  one  of  the  veins  was  untied  and  the  circulation  re- 
established, it  supervened  immediately,  Westrumb*  mixed  rhubarb, 
turpentine,  indigo,  prussiate  of  potassa,  and  acetate  of  lead  with  the 
food  of  rabbits,  sheep,  and  dogs.  They  were  detected  in  the  veins  of 
the  intestines  and  in  the  urine,  but  not  in  the  chyle.  The  same  facts 
were  observed  by  Mayer*  when  rhubarb,  saffron,  and  prussiate  of  potassa 
were  introduced  into  the  stomach.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  like- 
wise observed  that  the  absorption  of  different  colouring  and  odorous 
substances  from  the  intestinal  canal  was  effected  exclusively  by  the 
veins.  Indigo,  madder,  rhubarb,  cochineal,  litmus,  alkanet,  camboge, 
verdigris,  musk,  camphor,  alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentine,  Dippel's  animal 
oil,  asafoetida,  garlic,  the  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  iron,  and  baryta,  were 
found  in  the  venous  blood,  but  never  in  the  chyle.  The  prussiate  of 
potassa  and  sulphate  of  potassa  were  the  only  substances,  which,  in 
their  experiments,  had  entered  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

Such  are  the  chief  facts  and  considerations  on  which  the  believers  in 
the  chyliferous  absorption  and  venous  absorption  of  drinks  rest  their 
respective  opinions.  The  strength  is  manifestly  with  the  latter.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  sufficient  experiments  have  been  made,  to 
encourage  the  idea,  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels except  chyle;  and  that  nearly  all  are  in  favour  of  absorption  by 
the  mesenteric  veins.  An  exception  to  this,  as  regards  thB  chyliferous 
and  lymphatic  vessels,  seems  to  exist  in  the  case  of  certain  salts.  The 
prussiate  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa — we  have  said — were  detected  in 
the  thoracic  duct  by  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin ;  the  sulphate  of  iron 
and  the  prussiate  of  potassli  were  found  there  by  Messrs.  Harlan,  Law- 
rence, and  Goates'  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  last  of  these  salts  by  Dr. 
Macneven  of  New  York.  "  I  triturated,'*  says  Dr.  Macneven,'*  "  one 
drachm  of  crystallized  hydrocyanate  of  potassa  with  fresh  butter  and 
crumbs  of  bread,  which  being  made  into  a  bolus  the  same  dog  swallowed 
and  retained.  Between  three  and  four  hours  afterwards.  Dr.  Anderson 
bled  him  largely  from  the  jugular  vein.  A  dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
was  then  administered,  of  which  he  died  without  pain,  and  the  abdomen 
was  laid  open.  The  lacteals  and  thotacic  duct  were  seen  well  filled 
with  milk-white  chyle.  On  scratching  the  receptaculum,  and  pressing 
down  on  the  duct,  nearly  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chyle  was  collected.  Into 
this  were  let  fall  a  couple  of  drops  of  the  solution  of  permuriate  of  iron, 
and  a  deep  blue  was  the  immediate  consequence."  Professor  J.  Muller* 
placed  a  frog  with  its  posterior  extremities  in  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potassa,  which  reached  nearly  as  high  as  the  anus,  and  kept  it  so  for 
two  hours.  He  then  carefully  washed  the  animal,  and  having  wiped 
the  legs  dry  tested  the  lymph  taken  from  under  the  skin  with  a  persalt 
of  iron ;  it  immediately  assumed  a  bright  blue  colour,  while  that  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  was  scarcely  affected  by  the  test.     In  a  second 

1  De  Pbcenomenis,  qvm  ad  Yias  sic  diotat  Lotii  olandeeCinas  refenintar,  Gotdng^  1819. 

*  Meckers  ArchiT.,  Band.  iii. 

*  Philad.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Pbyi.  Sdences,  vol.  iL;  and  Harlan*8  Medical  and  Physical 
Researches,  p.  458,  Pbilad.,  1835. 

*  New  york  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  June,  1822. 

*  Handbuch  der  Phjrsiologie,  u.  s.  w.  Baly'a  translation,  p.  279,  Lond.,  1838. 
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experiment,  in  which  the  frog  was  kept  only  one  honr  in  the  solatioo, 
the  salt  could  not  be  detect^  in  the  lymph.  These  exceptions  are 
strikingly  corroborative  of  the  rule.  Of  the  various  salts  employed, 
only  those  mentioned  appear  to  have  been  detected  in  the  chyle  of  the 
thoracic  duct.  It  is,  therefore,  legitimately  presumable,  that  thej 
entered  adventitiously,  and  probably  by  simple  mechanical  imbibition: 
— the  mode  in  which  venous  absorption  seems  to  be  effected. 

The  property  of  imbibition,  possessed  by  animal  tissues,  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  remark  (page  65).  It  was  then  shown,  that  they 
are  not  all  equally  penetrable;  and  that  different  fluids  possess  different 
penetrative  powers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Although 
various  substances  were  placed  in  the  same  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
they  were  not  all  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  same  vessels.  Indigo 
and  rhubarb,  for  example,  were  found  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portse. 
Camphor,  musk,  spirit  of  wine,  spirit  of  turpentine,  oil  of  Dippel, 
asafoetida,  garlic,  not  in  the  blood  of  the  intestines,  but  in  that  of  the 
spleen  and  mesentery;  prussiates  of  iron,  lead,  and  potassa  in  that  of 
the  veins  of  the  mesentery ;  those  of  potassa,  iron,  and  baryta  in  that 
of  the  spleen  ;  prussiate  of  potassa,  and  sulphates  of  potassa,  iron,  lead, 
and  baryta  in  that  of  the  vena  portae  as  well  as  in  the  urine;  whilst 
madder  and  cambo^e  were  found  in  the  latter  fluid  only. 

Experiments  by  MM.  Flandin  and  Danger^  confirm  the  general  rule 
of  the  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  digestive  canal  by  the  branches 
of  the  vena  portse,  and  the  diversity  of  locality  in  which  they  are  met 
with.  Their  latest  examinations  were  made  on  the  absorption  of  the 
salts  of  lead,  which  they  detected  in  the  digestive  tube,  liver,  spleen^ 
kidneys,  and  lungs,  but  not  in  the  blood,  heart,  brain,  muscles,  or 
bones. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  being 
restricted  to  the  absorption  of  chyle,  whilst  the  intestinal  veins  take 
up  other  matters,  is  not,  however,  considered  by  some  to  be  as  incon- 
clusive as  it  is  by  us.  M.  Adelon,'  for  example,  concludes,  that,  as 
the  sectators,  on  both  sides,  employ  absolutely  the  same  arguments, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  two  vascular  systems  are  under 
exactly  similar  conditions;  and  both,  consequently,  participate  in  the 
function.  We  have  seen,  that  whatever  may  be  the  similarity  of  argu- 
ments, the  facts  are  certainly  not  equal.*  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
remark,  that  chemical  analysts  experience  ^reat  difficulty  in  detecting 
inorganic  substances  when  these  are  mixed  with  certain  of  the  com- 
pounds of  organisation;  and  this  may  account  for  such  substances  not 
naving  been  discovered  in  the  thoracic  duct,  even  when  present  there. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  absorption  of  fluids  is  effected, 
a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  chiefly  as  regards  the  question, 
— whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chyle,  any  vital  elaboration  be  con- 
cerned, or  whether  the  fluid,  when  it  attains  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
be  the  same  as  without.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  these  different 

>  Otizette  M^icale.  3  F^vr^  1844. 

'  Pbysiologie  de  iHomme,  edit  cit,  iii.  1 1 1. 

»  Boitock's  Phyaiol^  3d  edit,  p.  607,  Lond.,  1836. 
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Tiews  Trill  be  detailed  under  the  head  of  Venous  Absorption.  We  may 
merely  observe,  at  present,  that  water, — the  chief  constituent  of  aU 
drinks, — is  an  essential  component  of  every  circulating  fluid; — that 
ire  have  no  evidence  that  any  action  of  elaboration  is  exerted  upon  it: 
and  that  the  ingenious  and  satisfactory  experiments  of  Prof.  J.  K. 
Mitchell,^  of  Philadelphia,  have  shown,  that  it  penetrates  most,  if  not 
all,  animal  tissues  better  than  any  other  liquid;  and,  consequently, 
passes  through  them  to  accumulate  in  any  of  its  own  solutions.  It  is 
probably  in  this  way, — that  is,  by  imbibition, — that  all  venous  absorp- 
tions are  effected. 

But  it  has  been  said : — if  fluids  pass  so  readily  through  the  coats  of 
the  veins, — by  reason  of  the  extensive  mucous  surface,  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  a  large  qu;antity  of  extraneous  and  heterogeneous 
fluid  must  enter  the  abdominal  venous  system  when  we  drink  freely, 
and  the  composition  of  the  blood  be  consequently  modified;  and,  if  it 
should  arrive,  in  this  condition,  at  the  heart,  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  result.  It  has,  indeed,  been  affirmed  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  profession'  in  this  country,  in  a  more  ingenious  than 
forcible  argument  to  support  a  long-cherished — but  now  almost  univer- 
sally abandoned — hypothesis,  that  ^^  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged, 
that  no  substance,  in  its  active  state,  does  reach  the  circulation,  since 
it  is  shown,  that  a  small  portion  even  of  the  mildest  fluid,  as  milk  or 
mucilage,  oil  or  pus,  cannot  be  injected  into  the  bloodvessels  without 
occasioning  the  most  fatal  consequences."  But  the  effects  are  here 
greatly  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  the  injection  is  made.  If  a 
scruple  of  bile  be  sent  forcibly  into  the  crural  vein,  the  animal  gene- 
rally perishes  in  a  few  moments.  The  same  occurs,  if  a  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  be  rapidly  introduced  into  a  venous  trunk.  The  ani- 
mal, according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,'  dies  in  an  instant,  when  a  very 
little  air  is  blown  in ; — and  there  is  no  suffering  nor  struggle,  nor  any 
stage  of  transition,  so  immediately  does  the  stillness  of  death  take  pos- 
session of  every  part  of  the  frame.  In  this  way,  according  to  Beau- 
chSne,  Larrey,  Dupuytren,  Warren  of  Boston,  Mott  and  Stevens  of 
New  York,  Delpech,  and  others,  operations  at  times  prove  fatal; — the 
air  being  drawn  in  by  the  divided  veins*  If,  however,  the  scruple  of 
bile,  or  the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  be  injected  into  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  vena  port»,  no  apparent  inconvenience  is  sustained. 
M.  Magendie'*  concludes,  from  this  fact,  that  the  bile  and  atmospherio 
air,  in  their  passage  through  the  myriads  of  small  vessels  into  which  the 
vena  portse  divides  and  subdivides  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  become 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  vital  organs 
in  a  condition  to  be  unproductive  of  mischief.  This  view  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  same  quantity  of  bile  or  of 
air  be  injected  very  slowly  into  the  crural  vein,  no  perceptible  incon- 
venience is  sustained.  Dr.  Blundell'  injected  in  this  manner  five 
drachms  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  very  small  dog,  with  only  tempo- 

'  American  Joamal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vii.  44,  5S. 

s  Chapman,  Elements  of  Therapeutics,  6th  edit^  p.  47,  PhihuL,  1831. 

*  Animal  Mechanics,  P.  ii.  p.  42,  London,  1829. 

4  Pr6cis  El^mentaire,  2de  ^t,  il  433.  >  MediooXniinirg.  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  65. 
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rary  inconvenience;  and,  sabsequentlj,  three  draclims  of  expired  air, 
without  much  temporary  disturbance ;  and  M.  Lepelletier^  afiirms,  that 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Ucole  Pratique  of  Parb,  in  the  presence  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  students,  he  injected  thrice  into  the  femoral 
vein  of  a  dog,  of  middle  size,  at  a  minute's  interval,  three  cubic  inches 
of  air,  without  observing  any  other  effect  than  struggling,  whining, 
and  rapid  movements  of  deglutition;  and  these  phenomena  existed  only 
whilst  the  injection  was  going  on.  Since  that  he  has  often  repeatel 
the  experiment  with  identical  results, — "  proving,"  he  observes,  "  that 
the  deadly  action  of  the  air  is,  in  such  case,  mechanical,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  by  injecting  it  so  gradually,  that  the 
blood  has  power  to  disseminate,  and  perhaps  even  to  dissolve  it  with 
sufficient  promptitude  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the  cardiac  cavi- 
ties." From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Erichsen,  however,  the  cause  of 
death  in  such  cases,  would  appear  to  be  asphyxia. 

As  liquids  are  frequently  passed  off  by  the  urinary  organs  soon  after 
they  have  been  swallowed,  it  has  been  believed  by  some, — either  that 
there  are  vessels  which  form  a  direct  communication  between  the  sto- 
mach and  bladder ;  or  that  a  transudation  takes  place  through  the 
parietes  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  that  the  fluids  proceed 
through  the  intermediate  areolar  tissue  to  the  bladder.  Both  these 
views,  we  shall  hereafter  show,  are  devoid  of  foundation. 

In  animals,  in  which  the  cutis  vera  is  exposed,  or  the  cuticle  very 
thin,  nutritive  absorption  is  effected  through  that  envelope.  In  the 
polypi,  medusae,  radiaria,  and  vermes,  absorption  is  active,  and  accord- 
ing to  Zeder  and  Budolphi,'  entozoa,  that  live  in  the  midst  of  animal 
humours,  imbibe  them  through  the  skin.  A  few  years  ago,  Jacobson^ 
instituted  experiments  on  the  absorbing  power  of  the  helix  of  the  vine 
{Limagon  des  vignes).  A  solution  of  prussiate  of  potassa  was  poured 
over  the  body.  This  was  rapidly  absorbed,  and  entered  the  mass  of 
blood  in  such  quantity,  that  the  animal  acquired  a  deep  blue  colour 
when  sulphate  of  iron  was  thrown  upon  it.  In  the  frog,  toad,  sala- 
mander, &c.,  cutaneous  absorption  is  so  considerable,  that  occasionally 
the  weight  of  water,  taken  in  this  way,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
body.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  in  utero 
is  mainly,  perhaps,  accomplished  by  nutritive  absorption  effected  through 
jbhe  cutaneous  envelope. 

n.  ABSORPTION  OP  LYMPH  OR  LTMPHOSIS. 

This  function  is  effected  by  agents,  that  strongly  resemble  those  con- 
cerned in  the  absorption  of  chyle.  One  part  of  the  vascular  apparatus 
is,  indeed,  common  to  both, — the  thoracic  ducU  We  are  much  less 
acquainted,  however,  with  the  physiology  of  lymphatic,  than  of  chy- 
liferous,  absorption. 

*  Physiologie  M^icale  et  Philosophique,  i  494,  Paris,  1831. 
'  Entozoorum  Histor.,  i.  252,  275,  Berlin,  1829. 

*  M^raoir.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences  de  Berlin,  1825,  and  Tiedemann,  Trait^  Complet  do 
Physiologie  de  I'^omme,  edit.  Fr.,p.  242,  Paris,  1831. 
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1.   ANATOMY  OF  THS  LYMPHATIC  APPARATUS. 

The  lymphatic  apparatus  consists  of  lymphatic  vessels,  lymphatic 
glands  or  ganglia,  and  thoracic  duct.  The  latter,  however,  does  not 
form  the  medium  of  communication  between  all  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  the  venous  system. 

1.  Lymphatic  vessels. — These  vessels  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
body;  ana  have  the  shape  of  cylindrical,  transparent,  membranous 
tubes,  of  small  size,  anastomosing  freely  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
present,  everywhere,  a  reticular  arrangement.  They  are  never,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  MUller,  so  small  as  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries, 
and  are,  almost  without  exception,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  G.  R. 
Treviranus  asserts,  that  their  walls,  like  the  areolar  membrane  and 
other  tissues,  are  made  up  of  minute  elementary  cylinders,  of  a  diame- 
ter of  from  0-001  to 

0-006     millimetres.  Fig.  256. 

placed  in  a  series, 
side  by  side  and  end 
to  end,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute tubes  which 
form  networks,  and 
open  into  larger  lym- 
phatic trunks.  They 
are  extremely  nu- 
merous; more  so, 
however,  in  some 
parts  than  others. 
They  have  not  been 
ibund  in  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  eye, 
or  internal  ear, 
bones,  cartilages,  or 
any  non-vascular 
parts ;  but  this  is  not 
a  positive  proof,  that 
they  do  not  exist  in 
some  of  them.  It 
may  be,  that  they  are 
80  minute  as  to  es- 
cape observation.  In 
their  progress  to- 
wards the  venous 
system,  they  go  on 
forming  fewer  and 
fewer  trunks ;  yet 
always  remain  small. 
This  uniformity  in 
size  is  peculiar  to 
them.  When  an  ar- 
tery   sends    off    a 


Vessels  and  Lymphatic  Glands  of  Axilla. 

1.  The  axillary  artery.  8.  Axillary  vein.  3.  Brachial  artery.  4. 
Brachial  vein.  5.  Primitive  carotid  artery.  6.  Internal  jugular  vein. 
7.  Subcutiineoui  lyniphatice  of  arm  at  its  upper  part.  8.  Two  or  three 
of  the  most  inferior  and  auperficial  glandg  into  which  the  euperficial 
lymphatics  empty.  9.  Deep-seated  lyraphaticg  which  accompany  bra- 
chial artery.  10.  Lymphaticn  and  glands  which  accompany  infra-scapu- 
lar bloodvessels.  11.  Glands  and  lymphatics  accompanying  thoracica 
longa  artery.  13.  Deeper-seated  lymphatics.  13-.  Axillary  chain  of 
glands.  14.  Acromial  branches  of  lymphotics.  15.  Jugular  lymphatics 
and  glands.  16, 17.  Lymphatics  which  empty  into  subclavian  vein  near 
iu  junction  with  right  internal  jugular  Vein. 
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branch,  its  size  is  sensibly  diminished;  and  when  a  yein  receiyes  a  branch, 
it  is  enlarged  ;  but  when  a  lymphatic  ramifies,  there  is  generally  little 
change  of  size,  whether  the  branch  given  off  be  large  or  small. 

The  lymphatics  consist  of  two  planes, — the  one  superficial^  the  other 
deejhBeated.  The  former  creep  under  the  outer  coTering  of  the  organ, 
or  of  the  skin,  and  accompany  the  subcutaneous  reins.  The  latter  are 
seated  more  deeply  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscled,  or  eren  in  the 
tissue  of  parts;  and  accompany  the  nerres  and  great  ressek.  These 
planes  anastomose  with  each  other. 

This  arrangement  occurs  not  only  in  the  limbs,  but  the  trunk,  and  in 
every  viscus.  In  the  trunk,  the  superficial  plane  is  seated  beneath  the 
skin ;  and  the  deep-seated  between  the  muscles  and  the  serous  membrane 
that  lines  the  splanchnic  cavities.  In  the  viscera,  one  plane  occupies 
the  surface;  the  other  appears  to  arise  from  the  parenchyma. 

The  two  great  trunks  of  the  lymphatic  system,  in  which  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  terminate,  are  the  tho- 
racic duct,  and  the  great  lymphatic  trunk  of  the  right  side.  The 
course  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  described  already.  It  is  formed 
of  three  great  vessels  ;^-one,  in  which  all  the  lymphatics  and  lacteab 
of  the  intestines  terminate;  and  the  other  two,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  Occasionally,  the  duct 
consists  of  several  trunks,  which  unite  into  one  before  reaching  the  sub- 
clavian vein;   but  more  fr^ 


Fig.  257. 


Lymphatic  Vessels  and  Glands  of  the  Groin  of  the 
Right  Side. 


quently  it  is  double.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lymphatics  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  the 
thoracic  duct  receives  a  great 
part  of  those  of  the  thorax, 
and  all  those  from  the  left  half 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
At  its  termination  in  the  sub^ 
clavian,  there  is  a  valve  so  dis- 
posed as  to  allow  the  lymph  to 
pass  into  the  blood;  and  to 
prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood 
into  the  duct.  We  shall  see, 
however,  that  its  mode  of  ter- 
mination in  the  venous  system 
?ossesses  other  advantages, 
'he  great  lymphatic  trunk  of 
the  right  side  is  formed  by  the 
absorbents  from  that  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  from 


.bioSS'T.  S^.r'p"udi^TS"TL;!;rpS:.?r;.jr  therkhtam.  Itis  very  short, 

■els  collected  in  fasciculi  and  accompanying  the  saphena  bemfi^  little  moro  than  an  lUCh* 

vein  on  its  inner  side.    6.  External  tninks  of  the  same  j              aj                  i                 _a 

set  of  vessels.    6.  Lymphatic  gland  which  receives  all  aUU  SOmCtimCS   nOt    a  quartOr 

these  vessels.    It  is  placed  on  the  termination  of  the  sa-    ^f  ^n  in#»Vi    \r\  \ar\€rk\\  Knf  /vf 

Dhena  vein.    7.  Efferent  tninks  from  this  gland;   they    ^^  *^  lUdn,  m  iCngtU, DUt  Ot 

become  deep-seated  and  accompany  the  femoral  artery,  a  diameter  UCarlv  aS  inreat  aS 

8.  One  of  the  more  external  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin.  ,  «*""*    ^^''  "^«^  V   *"*»  6*  ^^^  *»*» 

9.  A  chain  of  four  or  five  inguinal  glands,  which  receive  the     thOraClC    QUCt.       A    ValVO 

JS;<S?S'.Sr.iS?.  "'•»"'""'•• '^'""«°'""'«'«™"  also  exists  at  the  mouth  of 
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ibis  trnnk,  which  has  a  similar  arrangement  and  office  with  that  of  the 
left  side. 

The  lymphatics  have  heen  asserted  to  he  more  numerous  than  the 
veins;  by  some,  indeed,  the  proportion  has  been  estimated  at  fourteen 
superficial  lymphatics  to  one  superficial  vein;  whence  it  has  been  de- 
duced, that  the  capacity  of  the  lymphatic  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
venous  system.  This  must  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  speculations  that  have  been  indulged  regarding  the 
mode  in  which  the  lymphatic  radicles  arise, — whether  by  open  mouths 
or  by  some  spongy  mediate  body.  The  remarks  made  regarding  the 
chylous  radicles  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  lymphatic. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  determine,  whether  the 
lymphatic  vessels  have  other  communications  with  the  venous  system 
than  by  the  two  trunks  just  described ;  or,  whether,  soon  after  their 
origin,  they  do  not  open  into  the  neighbouring  veins, — an  opinion  held 
by  many  of  those,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  absorption  by  the 
lymphatics  exclusively,  to  explain  why  absorbed  matters  are  found  in 
the  veins.  Several  of  the  older,  as  well  as  more  modern,  anatomists, 
have  professed  this  opinbn;  whilst  it  has  been  strenuously  combated  by 
Sommering,  Rudolphi,^  and  others.  Yieussens  affirmed,  that,  by  means 
of  injections,  lymphatic  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  originating  from 
the  minute  arteries,  and  terminating  in  small  veins.  Sir  William  Bli- 
zard'  asserts,  that  he  twice  observed  lymphatics  terminating  directly 
in  the  iliac  veins.  Mr.  Bracy  Clarke^  found  that  the  trunk  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  the  horse  had  several  openings  into  the  lumbar  veins. 
M.  Ribes,'*  by  injecting  the  supra-hepatic  veins,  saw  the  substance  of 
the  injection  enter  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  liver.  M.  Alard^ 
considers  that  the  lymphatic  and  venous  systems  communicate  at  their 
origins.  Vincent  Fohmann^  thinks,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  com- 
municate directly  with  the  veins,  not  only  in  the  capillaries,  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Lauth,^  of  Strasburg, — who  went  to 
Heidelberg  to  learn  from  Fohmann  his  plan  of  injecting, — announced 
the  same  tacts. in  1824.  By  this  anatomical  arrangement,  Lauth  ex- 
plains how  an  injection,  sent  into  the  arteries,  reaches  the  lymphatics, 
without  being  effused  into  the  areolar  tissue;  the  injection  passing  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  thence,  by  a  retrograde  route,  into  the 
lymphatics.  M.  B^clard  believed,  that  this  communication  exists  at  least 
in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands;  and  he  supported  his  opinion 
by  the  fact,  that  in  birds,  in  which  these  glands  are  wanting,  and  are 
replaced  by  plexuses,  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  plexuses  are  distinctly 
seen  opening  into  the  veins.     Lippi^  has  made  these  communications  the 

I  Gnindrist  der  Pbysiologie,  n.  s.  w^  2ter  Band,  2te  Abtbeilung,  a.  247,  Berlin,  182S. 

'  Physiological  Obaenrations  on  the  Abeorbent  System  of  Vessels,  Lond^  1787. 

*  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  art  Anatomy,  Veterinary.  *  Magendie,  Pn^s,  etc,  ii.  238. 

'  Da  Si^e  et  de  la  Nature  des  Maladies,  oa  nouTelles  considerations  touobant  la  veritable 
action  du  Systeme  Absorbant,  etc.,  Paris,  1821. 

<  Ueber  die  Verbindung  der  Saugadern  mit  den  Yenen,  Heidelb.,  1821,  and  Das  Sanga- 
dersystem  der  Wirbeltbiere,  Heft  1,  Heidelb.,  1824 ;  and  Mbm,  sur  les  communications  det 
vaisseanx  lymphatiques  avec  les  veines,  Li^e,  1832. 

f  EaetLi  sur  les  Vaisseauz  Lymphatiques,  Strasbourg,  1824. 

'  lilustrazioni  Fisiologiche,  eux,  Firenz.,  1825. 
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Fig.  258. 


subject  of  an  express  irork.  According  to  him,  the  most  nomerons 
exist  between  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  vena  cava 
inferior  and  its  branches.  So  nnmeroos  are  they,  that  every  vein  re- 
ceives a  lymphatic  vessel,  and  the  sum  of  all  would  be  sa£Scient  to  form 
several  thoracic  ducts.  Opposite  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrs, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  are  manifestly  divided  into  two  orders: — some 
ascending,  and  emptying  themselves  into  the  thoracic  duct;  others 
descending  and  opening  into  the  renal  vessels  and  pelves  of  the  kid- 
neys. Lippi  admits  the  same  arrangement,  as  regards  the  chyliferoos 
vessels;  and  he  adopts  it  to  explain  the  prompt- 
itude with  which  drinks  are  evacuated  by  the 
urine. 

Subsequent  researches  have  not,  in  general, 
confirmed  the  statements  of  Lippi.  G.  Ros8i,| 
indeed,  maintains,  that  the  vessels,  which  Lippi 
took  for  lymphatics,  were  veins.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  when  Rossi  was  in  Paris,  he 
was  unable  to  demonstrate,  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  M.  Breschet,  the  very  things,  that  he  had 
previously  figured  and  described.  Panizza,  too, 
affirms,  that  no  direct  union  or  continuity  be- 
tween the  venous  capillaries  and  lymphatics  has 
ever  been  made  manifest  to  the  eye,  either  in 
the  human  subject  or  the  lower  animals:^  and, on 
the  whole,  the  observations  of  Lippi  as  to  the 
alleged  termination  of  Ivmphatics  in  various 
veins  of  the  abdomen  have  generally  been 
either  rejected  as  erroneous  or  held  to  refer  to 
deviations  from  the  normal  condition.'  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  however,  that,  recently,  Dr. 
A.  Nuhn,*  Prosector  at  Heidelberg,  has  main- 
tained, that  there  is  a  regular  communication 
between  the  abdominal  lymphatics  and  veins, 
and  describes  three  cases  of  the  kind  which  fell 
under  his  own  observation.  In  two  of  these  the 
lymphatics  opened  into  the  renal  veins;  in  the 
third  into  the  vena  cava.  The  article  contains 
a  good  history  of  the  views  of  different  observ- 
ers on  the  communication  between  the  ab- 
sorbents and  veins. 

We  are  perhaps  justified  in  concluding  with 
Panizza,  that  anatomy  has  not  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  determining,  with  physical  certainty, 
Lymphatic  gian(u"'"Thc  arrowi  in  what  relation  tho  san£:uiferous  and  lymphatic 

indicate  the  direction  in  which  .  i.       j    x  i_^i_  ^  ^i     •  i.  ^«.a 

the  chyle  paMea.  systoms  Stand  to  oach  Other,  at  their  extreme 

'  Omodei  8  Annali  Universali,  Jan.,  1826. 

*  Oaservazioni  Antropo  zootomioo  fiaiologiche,  Pavia,  1833:  and  Bresohet'a  Systeme  Lym- 
phatique,  Paris,  1836. 

*  Quain'a  Human  Anatomy,  by  Quain  and  Sharpey,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Leidy,  iL  43, 
fnilad.,  1849. 

*  Mailer'a  Archir.  fur  Anatomie,  u.  a.  w.  Heft  2,  t.  173,  Berlin,  1848. 


Lymphatics. 

a,  a,  a,  a.  Afferent  and  effe- 
rent lymphatic  vessels  proceed- 
ing towards  thoracic  duct.    6,  6. 
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ramifications.^  M.  Magendie'  conceiyes  the  most  plausible  yiew  regard- 
ing the  lymphatics  to  be: — that  they  arise  by  extremely  fine  roots  in 
the  substance  of  the  membranes  and  areolar  tissue,  and  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  organs,  where  they  appear  continuous  with  the  final  arterial 
ramifications; — as  it  frequently  happens,  that  an  injection  sent  into  an 
artery  passes  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
By  some,  they  are  described  as  commencing  either  in  closely  meshed 
networks,  interspersed  among 

the  bloodvessels  of  the  several  ^ig-  259. 

tissues,  or  else  in  pointed  closed 
tubes  or  processes,  as  shown  in 
the  marginal  figure  of  the  lymph 
and  bloodvessels  in  a  part  of 
the  tail  of  the  tadpole; — the 
bloodvessels  being  denoted  by 
the  corpuscles  in  them.  In  this 
state,  many  of  the  extremities 
of  the  lymphatics  appear  to 
communicate  with  pointed  or 
star-shaped  cells;  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  Messrs.  Kirkes  and 
Paget,'  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
embryonic  state,  as  no  similar 
cells  are  seen  in  the  adult;  nor 
is  there  any  appearance  of  the 
existence  of  cells  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  lymph,  similar  to 
those  described  as  existing  in 
the  intestinal  villi. 

The  structure  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  is  like  that  of 
the  lacteals.  They  have  the  same  number  and  character  of  coats;  the 
same  crescentic  valves  or  sphincters,  occurring  in  pairs,  and  giving 
them  the  knotted  and  irregular  appearance,  for  which  they  are  remark- 
able ; — every  contraction  indicating  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  valves,  or 
sphincter.  The  minutest  lymphatics  seem,  however,  to  be  destitute  of 
valves :  but  they  are  discernible  in  those  of  less  than  one-third  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  have  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  veins.  In 
man,  each  lymphatic,  before  reaching  the  venous  system,  passes  through 
a  lymphatic  gland  or  ganglion,  formerly  called  a  conglobate  gland. 
These  organs  are  extremely  numerous;  and  in  shape,  structure,  and 
probably  in  function,  resemble  entirely  the  mesenteric  glands.  They, 
therefore,  do  not  demand  distinct  notice.  They  exist  more  particularly 
in  the  axillae,  neck,  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  jaw,  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  the  groins,  and  pelvis  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  vessels.    The  connexion  between  the  lymphatics  and  those 

1  See,  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  Mdller's  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  273, 
Lond.,  1838;  and  Weber's  Hildebrahdt's  Handbuch  der  Anatomie,  iii.  113,  Braunschweig, 
1831.  2  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  194. 

'  Manual  of  Pbyaiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  205,  Philad.,  1849. 


Bloodveflsels  and  Lymphatics  from  the  Tail  of  the 
Tadpole. 
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glands  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  chjiiferons  ressels  and  mesen- 
teric glands. 

M.  Chanssier  includes  in  the  lymphatic  system  certain  organs,  whose 
uses  in  the  economy  are  not  manifest, — the  thymus  gl&i^d,  the  thyroid, 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  perhaps  the  spleen.  These  he  considers 
to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  terms  them  all  glandiform  gan* 
glions. 

The  thymus  gland  is  a  body  consisting  of  distinct  lobes,  situate  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  behind  the  sternum.  It  has  been 
considered  to  belong  more  particularly  to  foetal  existence,  and  will  be 
investigated  hereafter.  The  thyroid  gland  is,  also,  a  lobated  organ, 
situate  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  beneath  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous muscles,  and  resting  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
larynx,  and  first  rings  of  the  trachea.  It  is  formed  of  lobes,  which  sub- 
divide into  lobules  and  granula ;  is  of  a  red,  and  at  times  yellow  colour; 
and  presents,  internally,  cells  or  vesicles,  filled  with  a  viscid  and  colour- 
less or  yellowish  fluid.  Collected  on  the  point  of  a  knife  after  incising 
the  gland,  it  appears  like  weak  solution  of  gum,  and  is  almost  devoid 
of  the  ropiness  of  white  of  egg.  Put  into  common  rectified  spirit  it 
seems  to  lose  only  a  little  water  ;  becomes  solid,  but  not  opaque  ;  and 
loses  but  little.  The  same  effects  result  in  the  cells  when  the  gland  is 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  no  apparent  solution  occurs.  The 
thyroid  gland  has  no  excretory  duct;  and,  conseauently,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  its  use.  It  is  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  be,  in  some  way,  inservient  to  foetal  existence.  It 
continues,  however,  through  life ;  receives  large  arteries,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  nerves  and  lymphatics,  and  hence,  it  has  been  supposed,  fills 
some  important  office  through  the  whole  of  existence.  This,  however, 
is  conjectural.  Mr.  King^  has  affirmed,  what  had  been  already  imagined 
by  many,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  thyroid  convey  its  peculiar 
secretion  to  the  great  veins  of  the  body.  It  is  the  seat  of  goitre  or 
bronchoceUy  the  swelled  neck,  Derbyshire  neeky  papcu^  &c.,  as  it  has 
been  termed  in  diflferent  quarters  of  the  globe, — a  singular  affection, 
which  is  common  at  the  base  of  lofty  mountains  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  for  the  cure  of  which,  we  have  a  valuable  remedy  in  iodine. 
The  eutrophic  agency  of  this  drug  is  particularly  exerted  on  the  thy- 
roid, and  it  affords  an  additional  instance,  to  the  many  already  known, 
of  remedial  agents  exerting  their  properties  upon  a  particular  organ, 
without  our  being  able,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  account  for  the  pre- 
ference. Iodine  stimulates,  perhaps,  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  gland 
to  augmented  action ;  it  certainly  modifies  the  nutrition  of  the  organ ;  and 
the  consequence  is  absorption  of  the  morbid  deposit.  Lastljr;  the  supra- 
renal or  atrabiliary  capsules  or  glands  are  small  bodies  in  the  abdo- 
men, behind  the  peritoneum,  and  above  each  kidney,  which  are  larger 
in  the  foetus  thaQ,  in  the  adult.  The  arteries  distributed  to  them  are 
of  considerable  size.  These  bodies  consist  of  small  sacs,  with  thick 
parenchymatous  parietes;  are  lobular  and  granular, — the  internal 
cavity  being  filled,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,'  with  a  viscid  fluid 

■  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  i.  437,  Lond^  1836,  and  Sir  Aitley  Cooper,  ibid.,  p.  448. 
*  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anat^  v.  262,  Lond.,  1828. 
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Eulp  or  oil,  Tvhich  is  reddish  in  the  foetus,  yellow  in  childhood,  and 
rown  in  old  age.  Under  the  microscope,  the  pulp  is  found  to  consist 
of  minute  oil-like  spheroids,  of  very  unequal  size,  varying  from  j^Ju^th 
to  89^0^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.^  They  continue  during  life :  but  with 
their  uses  we  are  unacquainted.  By  the  ancients,  they  were  believed 
to  be  the  secretory  organs  of  the  imaginary  atrabilis  ;  hence  their  name. 
Sir  Everard  Home  considers  that  they  act  like  a  filter,  "  by  which  any 
oil  left  in  the  arterial  branches  that  are  near  the  kidneys  may  be  sepa- 
rated and  prevented  from  making  its  escape  by  the  tubse  uriniferae  of 
these  glands."  Dr.  Carpenter'  thinks  the  only  function  that  can  be 
assigned  them  with  anything  like  probability  is  that  of  serving  as  a 
means  of  conveying  into  the  veins  the  blood  sent  through  the  renal 
artery,  when,  from  any  cause,  the  secreting  function  of  the  kidneys  is 
partly  or  wholly  checked,  and  their  capillary  circulation  stagnates  in 
consequence. 

All  these  bodies  are  probably  concerned  in  lymphosis ;  but  at  the 
same  time — as  shown  hereafter, — they  may  act  under  special  circum- 
stances as  diverticula  to  the  blood  and  hence  merit  the  name — now 
generally  assigned  to  them — of  vascular  glands. 

2.   LTMPH. 

Lymph  may  be  procured  in  two  ways,  either  by  opening  a  lymphatic 
vessel,  and  collecting  the  fluid  that  issues  from  it, — but  this  is  an  un- 
certain method, — or  by  making  an  animal  fast  four  or  five  days,  and 
obtaining  the  fluid  from  the  thoracic  duct.  This  has  been  considered 
pure  lymph  ;  but  it  must  be  mixed  with  the  product  of  the  digestion  of 
the  different  secretions  from  the  portion  of  the  digestive  tube  above  the 
origin  of  the  chyliferous  vessels.  Chyle  itself  is  nothing  more  than 
lymph  of  the  intestines,  containing  matter  absorbed  from  the  digested 
food ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  lymph  alone  is  found  in  the  chy- 
liferous vessels. 

The  fluid,  obtained  as  above-mentioned,  is  of  a  rosy,  slightly  opa- 
line tint;  a  markedly  spermatic  odour,  and  saline  taste.  At  times,  it 
is  of  a  decidedly  yellowish  colour ;  at  others,  of  a  madder  red ;  circum- 
stances which  may  have  given  occasion  to  erroneous  inferences  from 
experiments  made  on  the  absorption  of  colouring  matters.  Its  specific 
gravity  has  been  found,  by  some,  to  be  1022*28  :  by  others,  1*037.  Its 
colour  is  affirmed  to  be  more  rosy  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
the  animal  has  fasted.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  exhibits 
globules  or  corpuscles  like  those  of  the  chyle  ;  and,  like  the  chyle,  bears 
considerable  analogy,  in  its  chemical  composition,  to  the  blood.  Both 
may,  indeed,  without  impropriety,  be  regarded  as  rudimental  blood. 

I^odies  similar  to  these  lymph  corpuscles  are  seen  mingled  with  the 
blood,  occupying  generally  the  space  between  the  main  current  and  the 
parietes  of  the  vessel.     Some,  however,  regard  them  as  blood  corpus-   - 
cles  in  process  of  solution  or  disintegration ;  and  M.  MandP  thinks  they 
do  not  exist  in  the  fluid  during  life,  but  are  owing  to  the  coagulation  of 

'  OulIiTer,  in  Gerber*6  General  Anatomy,  p.  103. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  $710,  Lond.,  1843. 

*  Anatom.  Microtoop.,  i.  15. 
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its  fibrin,  l^ore  recently,  he  has  stated,  that  from  experiments  made 
THth  M.  Breschet,  it  was  evidently  impracticable  to  procure  pure  lymph 
by  opening  the  lymphatic  hearts  of  frogs.  Blood  globules  always 
existed  in  it;  and  this,  he  thinks,  throws  doubts  on  the  view,  that  lymph 
corpuscles  are  transformed  into  blood  corpuscles. 

When  left  at  rest,  lymph  separates  into  two  portions; — the  one  a 
liquid,  nearly  like  the  serum  of  the  blood;  the  other  a  coagulum  or  clot 
of  a  deeper  rosy  hue;  in  which  is  a  multitude  of  reddish  filaments,  dis- 
posed in  an  arborescent  manner;  and,  in  appearance,  very  analogous  to 
the  vessels  distributed  in  the  tissue  of  organs.  When  a  portion  of 
coagulated  lymph  is  examined,  it  seems  to  consist  of  two  parts: — the 
one  solid,  formed  of  numerous  cells,  which  contains  the  other  or  more 
liquid  part;  and  if  the  former  be  separated,  the  latter  coagulates.  Mr. 
Brande^  collected  the  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal,  that 
had  been  kept  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  found  its  chief 
constituent  to  be  water,  besides  which,  it  contained  chloride  of  sodium 
and  albumen: — the  latter  bein^  in  such  minute  quantity,  that  it  coagu- 
lated only  by  the  action  of  galvanism.  The  lymph  of  a  dog  yielded 
to  M.  Chevreul,  water,  926*4;  fibrin,  4*2;  albumen,  61*0;  chloride  of 
sodium,  6*1;  carbonate  of  soda,  1*8;  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  0*5.  That  of  the  horse  yielded  to 
M.  Lassaiffne,  water,  192*5;  fibrin,  0*33;  albumen,  6*73;  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  with  soda  ^nd  phosphate  of  lime,  1*43.  Total, 
100.  MM.  Marchand  and  Colberg*  found  its  constituents  to  be, — 
water,  96*926;  fibrin,  0*8^0;  albumen,  0*434;  osmazome  (and  loss), 
0*312;  fatty  oil  and  crystalline  fat,  0*264;  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride 
of  potassium,  carbonate  and  ractate  of  an  alkali,  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  1*544.  Total,  100*000.  Gmelin 
found,  in  1000  parts  of  human  lymph,  water,  961*0;  solid  constituents, 
80*74;  fibrin,  6*20;  albumen,  4*34;  extractive  matter,  3*12;  fluid  and 
crystalline  fat,  2*64 ;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  alkaline  sul- 
phates and  carbonates,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  15*44.  M,  L'Heritier*  analyzed  the  lymph  obtained  from  the  thoracic 
duct  of  a  man  who  died  from  softening  of  the  brain,  and  took  nothing 
but  a  little  water  for  thirty  hours  preceding  his  death.  It  contained  in 
1000  parts,— water,  924*36;  solid  constituents,  75*64;  fibrin,  3*20;  fat, 
6*10 ;  albumen,  60*02 ;  salts,  8*25.  Lymph,  collected  from  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  neck  of  a  horse  was  elaborately  analyzed  by  Nasse,  and 
found  to  contain  in  1000  parts, — water,  950;  solid  residue,  50;  albu- 
men with  fibrin,  39*111;  water  extract,  3*248;  spirit  extract,  0*877; 
alcohol  extract,  0*766;  ethereal  extract,  0*088;  oleate  of  soda,  0*575; 
carbonate  of  soda,  0*560 ;  phosphate  of  soda,  0*120;  sulphate  of  potassa, 
0*233;  chloride  of  sodium,  4*123;  carbonate  of  lime,  0*104;  phosphate 
of  lime  with  some  iron,  0*095;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  0*044;  silica, 
0*067.  He  compared  the  lymph  with  the  serum  from  the  blood  of  a 
healthy  horse;  and  found  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  salts  of  the 
two  fluids. 

*  Turner^s  Chemistry,  4th  Amer.  edit.,  p.  567. 

«  MuUer*8  Archiv.  Jahrg^ng,  1838,  8.  129,  cited  in  V.  Brans,  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologie 
des  Menschen,  s.  135,  Braunschweig,  1841. 

*  Traits  de  Chimie  Pathologique,  p.  18,  Paris,  1842. 
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Alkaline  ohloridee  -  -  - 

Alkaline  carbonates  (oleate  of  soda  included) 
Alkaline  sulphates  -  -  - 

Alkaline  phosphates         ... 


SeniD. 

Lymph 

4055 

4123 

1130 

1135 

0-311 

0-233 

0-115 

0-120 

5-611 


5-611" 


The  same  observer*  has  given  a  tabular  view  of  six  analyses  of  the 
lymph  of  the  horse  and  ass. 


Rensiand 

> 

Emmert. 

Omelin. 
I. 

Gmelin. 
II. 

I^assaigno 

Rees.     Nasse. 

Water             .            .           -            - 

960K) 

961-0 

967-70 

92500 

965-36     950K)0 

Fibrin              -            -                   nearly 

3-0 

2-5 

1-30 

3-30 

^^]   3'^» 

Albumen        .... 

27-5 

1485 

Extractive  matter  soluble  only  in  water 

21 

2-58 

57-36 

1319         3-26 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  • 

396 

6-9 

9*69 

2-40         143 

Fat 

00 

traces 

a  trace        0-09 

Soluble  salts                    )      contained  in 

Salts  of  lime,  magnesia  >             the 

14-34 

5  85        5-61 

and  silica                    )  extractive  matters 

a  trace  > 

S    0-31 

Oxide  of  iron  .            -            -            - 

Loss 

0-4 

3-88 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  of  the  ass  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  6.  0.  Rees.'  The  fluids  were  obtained  from  the  chyli- 
feroos  and  lymphatic  vessels  seven  hours  after  a  full  meal,  previous  to 
their  entrance  into  the  thoracic  duct. 


Water         .-.-•- 

Albuminous  matter  ...  . 

Fibrinous  matter      .  .  .  -  . 

Animal  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
Animal  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  only     • 
Fatty  matter  -  •  -  •  • 

Salts  :-<-alkaline  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate,  with  > 
traces  of  alkaline  phosphate  and  oxide  of  iron  { 


Chyle. 

Lymph. 

90-237 

96-536 

3-516 

1-200 

0-370 

0120 

0-332 

0-240 

1-233 

1-319 

3-601 

a  trace 

0-711 

0-585 

lOOHWO 


100-000 


The  chyle — it  will  be  observed — contains  a  larger  proportion  of  de- 
cidedly organizable  matters.  Dr.  Rees^  examined  the  contents  of  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  human  subject,  procured  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after 
deafh  by  hanging.  They  amounted  to  six  drachms,  and  yielded  the 
following  resmts: — 


Water  -  -  •  •  -  •  .- 

Albumen,  with  traces  of  fibrinous  matter        .... 
Aqueous  extractive  (zomodine)  -  •  -  -  . 

Alcoholic  extractive  (osmazome)        .  .  -  -  - 

Alkaline  chloride,  carbonate,  and  sulphate,  with  traces  of  phosphate,  and  > 
oxide  of  iron  y 

Fatty  matters  ....... 


90-48 
708 
0-56 
0-52 

0-44 

092 


100-00 


»  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soc.  edit,  p.  353,  Lond.,  1845,  or  Amer.  edit, 
Philad.,  1846. 

*  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch  der  Physiologie,  9te  Lieferung,  s.  396,  Braunschweig,  1845. 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Jan.,  1841. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Feb.  10, 1842. 
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Chyle  and  lymph  strikingly  therefore  resemble  each  other;  and  ac- 
cording to  M.  Millon,^  when  taken  from  the  same  animal  at  one  time 
the  analogy  in  composition  is  very  great.  Without  impropriety  they 
may,  indeed,  be  termed  rudimental  blood. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  lymph  contained  in  the 
body.  It  would  seem,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  capacity  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  there  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  little  fluid,  cir- 
culating in  them.  Frequently,  when  examined,  they  have  appeared  to 
be  empty,  or  pervaded  by  a  mere  thread  of  lymph.  M.  Magendie*  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  lymph  from  a  dog  of  large  stature.  He 
could  collect  but  an  ounce  and  a  half;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
quantity  increased  whenever  the  animal  was  kept  fasting;  but  on  this 
point  he  does  not  seem  to  express  himself  positively. 

3.  PHTSIOLOOT  OF  LTXFHOSIS. 

The  term  lymphosis  has  been  proposed  by  Ghaussier  for  the  action 
of  elaboration  by  which  lymph  is  formed, — as  chyloM  has  been  used 
for  the  formation  of  chyle,  and  hasmatom  for  that  of  the  blood.  In 
describing  the  organs  concerned,  the  striking  similarity — we  might 
almost  say — identity  in  structure  and  arrangement  between  them  and 
the  chyliferous  organs  will  have  been  apparent.  A  part  of  the  vascu- 
lar apparatus  is  common  to  both ;  and  they  manifestly  constitute  one 
and  the  same  system.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  assign 
them  similar  functions;  and  it  would  require  powerful  and  positive  tes- 
timony to  establish  an  opposite  view.  At  one  period,  lymph  was  con- 
sidered to  be  simply  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood;  and  the  lymphatic 
vessels  were  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  ultimate  arterial  ramifi- 
cations. It  was  affirmed,  that  the  blood,  on  reaching  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  arteries,  separated  into  two  parts;  the  red  and  thicker 
portion  returning  to  the  heart  by  the  veins ;  and  the  white,  serous  portion 
— liquor  mnguinis — by  the  lymphatics.'  The  reasons  for  this  belief 
were,  the  great  resemblance  between  lymph  and  the  serum  of  the  blood; 
and  the  facility  with  which  an  injection  passes,  in  the  dead  body,  from  the 
arterial  into  the  lymphatic  capillary  vessels.  M.  Magendie  has  revived 
the  ancient  doctrine;  and,  of  consequence,  no  longer  considers  the 
lymphatics  to  form  part  of  the  absorbent  system ;  but  to  belong  to  the 
circulatory  apparatus,  and  to  serve  the  office  of  waste  pipes,  in  case  of 
emergency.  Without  canvassing  this  subject  now,  we  may  assume  it 
for  granted,  that  the  lymph  which  circulates  in  the  lymphatic  vessels 
is  as  identical  in  its  nature,  or  as  little  subject  to  alteration,  as  the 
chyle ;  and  that,  consequently,  whatever  may  be  the  materials  that 
constitute  it,  an  action  of  elaboration  and  selection  must  be  exerted  in 
its  formation. 

It  has  been  conceived,  that  many  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the 
serous  membranes,  for  example,  do  not  receive  red  blood;  and  must, 
consequently,  be  nourished  by  white  blood.  The  lymphatics,  in  such 
cases,  have  been  considered  to  be  to  the  white  arteries  what  the  veins 

>  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^decine,  F^vr.,  ISJK),  p.  337. 

«  Op.  cital.,  ii.  192. 

*  Kirkcs  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  Aroer.  edit.,  p.  256,  Philad.,  1849. 
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Fig.  260. 


are  to  the  red.  Such  has  been  presumed  to  be  one  of  their  oflSces,  but 
it  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  all  the  tissues  supplied  with  vessels  receive 
red  blood;  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose,  that  the  lymphatics 
execute  any  venous  function. 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  lymph  is  wholly  obtained  from 
materials  already  deposited  in  the  body ;  the  next  inquiry  is, — the  mode 
in  which  its  formation  and  simultaneous  absorption  are  effected.  On 
this  topic,  we  have  no  arguments  to  employ  in  addition  to  those  adduced 
regarding  the  function  of  the  chyliferous  radicles.  In  every  respect, 
they  are  situate  identically,  and  to  the  history  of  the  latter  we  must 
refer  for  an  exposition  of  the  little  we  know  of  this  part  of  lymphosis. 

The  causes  of  the  progression  of  the  lymph  in  the  vessels  are  the 
same  as  those  that 
influence  the  chyle. 
In  addition,  however, 
to  those  mentioned 
under  ehyltferous  alh 
9orptum^  there  is  one 
that  applies  equally 
to  the  chyliferous 
and  Ivmphatic  ves- 
sels: this  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  thoracic 
duct  enters  the  sub- 
clavian vein.  It  has 
been  already  observ- 
ed that  it  occurs  at 
the  point  of  junction 
between  the  jugular 
and  subclavian,  as  at 
D,  Pig.  260,  where  J 
represents  the  jugu- 
lar, and  V  S  the  subclavian,  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  V  towards 
S,  the  cardiac  extremity. 

Now,  it  is  a  physical  fact,  that  when  a  small  tube  is  inserted  per- 
pendicularly into  the  lower  side  of  a  horizontal  conical  pipe,  in  which 
water  is  flowing  from  the  narrower  to  the  wider  portion;  and  if  the 
small  vertical  tube  be  made  to  dip  into  a  vessel  of  water,  not  only  will 
the  water  of  the  larger  pipe  not  descend  into  the  vessel ;  but  it  will 
draw  up  the  water  through  the  small  tube  so  as  to  empty  the  vessel.^ 
Instead  of  supposing  the  canals  in  Fig.  260,  to  be  veins  and  the  tho- 
racic duct;  let  us  presume  that  they  are  rigid  mechanical  tubes;  and 
that  the  extremity  of  the  tube  D,  which  represents  the  thoracic  duct, 
dips  into  the  vessel  B.  As  the  fluid,  proceeding  from  J  to  S  and 
V  to  S,  is  passing  from  the  narrower  portions  of  conical  tubes  to  wider, 
it  follows,  that  the  fluid  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  vessel  B,  simply  by 
traction,  or,  by  what  Venturi*  terms  the  lateral  communication  qffluidi. 
This  would  happen  in  whatever  part  of  the  vessel  the  tube  B  I)  termi- 

1  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  Animal  Mechanics,  p.  41,  Library  of  UseAil  Knowledge,  Lond,  1829. 
'  Sur  la  CommoDication  Lat^iale  duMouvement  dans  les  Fluides,  Paris,  1798. 
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nated.  But  its  insertion  at  D  has  another  advantage.  By  the  mode 
in  which  the  current  from  J  towards  S  unites  with  that  from  V  towards 
S,  a  certain  degree  of  diminished  pressure  must  exist  at  D ;  so  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  ressel  B,  will 
be  exerted  in  propelling  it  forwards.  In  the  progress,  then,  of  the 
chyle  and  lymph  along  the  thoracic  duct,  not  only  may  the  traction  of 
the  more  forcible  stream  along  the  veins  draw  the  fluia  in  the  thoracic 
duct  along  with  it,  but,  owing  to  the  diminished  pressure  at  the  mouUi 
of  the  duct,  atmospheric  pressure  may  have  some — although  probably 
but  little — influence,  in  forcing  the  chyle  and  lymj^h  from  the  chylife- 
rous  and  lymphatic  radicles  onwards.  The  lymphatic  glands  hare  been 
looked  upon  as  small  hearts  for  the  propulsion  of  lymph ;  and  Malpighi 
accounts  for  the  greater  number  in  the  groin  in  this  way; — the  lymph 
having  to  ascend  to  the  thoracic  duct  against  gravity:  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  the  opinion  of  Bichat.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  nothing  in  their  structure  that  ought  to  lead  to  this  belief;  and, 
if  it  be  not  muscular  or  contractile,  it  is  manifest,  that  their  number 
must  have  the  efiect  of  retarding  rather  than  accelerating  the  flow. 
The  most  prevalent  sentiment  is,  that  they  are  somehow  concerned  in 
the  admixture  of  the  lymph ;  and  by  many  it  is  conceived,  that  some 
kind  of  elaboration  is  effected  by  them ;  but,  on  this  topic,  we  have 
only  conjectures.     Of  their  true  lunctions  we  know  nothing  definite. 

On  the  subject  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  lymph,  M.  Adelon^  has 
remarked,  that  if  we  admit  it  to  be  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood; 
and  that  the  lymphatics  are  vessels  of  return,  as  the  veins  are,  the 
heart  might  be  considered  to  have  the  same  influence  over  lymphatic, 
that  it  has  been  presumed  to  have  over  venous,  circulation;  and  whether 
we  admit  this  or  not,  as  the  thoracic  duct  op^ns  into  the  subclavian 
vein,  the  influence  of  the  suction  power  of  the  organ  on  the  venous 
blood  may  affect  the  progression  of  the  chyle  also.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, as  Miiller'  remarks,  oe  the  primary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
chyle,  for  Autenrieth,  Tiedemann,  and  Garus  observed,  when  a  liga- 
ture was  applied  to  the  thoracic  duct,  that  the  part  of  the  duct  below 
the  ligature  became  distended  even  to  bursting.  We  shall  see  here- 
after, that  during  inspiration,  absorption,  it  is  imagined,  may  be  facili- 
tated by  the  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  the  necessary  diminution  of 
pressure  on  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

Professor  Miiller^  discovered,  that  the  frog,  and  several  other  am- 
phibious animals,  are  provided  with  large  receptacles  for  lymph,  situate 
immediately  under  the  skin,  and,  like  the  heart,  exhibiting  distinct  and 
regular  pulsations.     The  use  of  these  lymph  hearts  appears  to  be  to 

Eropel  the  lymph  along  the  lymphatics.  In  the  frog,  four  of  them 
ave  been  found;  two  posterior,  behind  the  joint  of  the  hip;  and  two 
anterior,  on  each  side  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  third  vertebra, 
and  under  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  scapula.     The  pulsations  of 

1  Art  Abeorption,  in  Diet  de  M^eciDe,  2de  ^it^  i.  239,  Paris,  1832;  and  Physiologie 
de  rHomrae,  edit,  cit,  iii.  92. 

*  Handbuch,  n.  s.  w.;  and  Baly's  trentlatioB,  p.  284,  Lond.,  1838. 

*  Philos.  Transact  for  1833 ;  and  op.  cit  See,  also,  his  Observations  on  the  Lymphatic 
Hearts  of  Tortoises,  in  Mailer's  Archir.,  HeA  1, 1840. 
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Lymph  Heart  of  Python  Bivit- 
tat  us,  aAer  Weber.  Heart 
9  lines  long;  4  broad. 

4.  External  areolar  coat.     5. 


these  lymphatic  hearts  do  not  correspond  with  Fig.  261. 
those  of  the  sanguiferous  heart;  nor  do  those  of 
the  right  and  left  sides  occur  synchronously. 
They  often  alternate  irregularly.  Prof.  E.  H. 
Weber  has  described  them  in  a  larger  species 
of  serpent — -python  bivittattis;^  and  Dr.  Joseph 
J.  Allison,  of  Philadelphia,^  a  young  and  zeal- 
ous observer,  who  was  cut  off  early  in  his  ca- 
reer, saw  them  in  the  tadpole,  the  frog,  the 
sauria,  ophidia,  and  chelonia.  His  researches 
led  him  to  conclude : — First.  That  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  lymphatic  organs  vary  in  different 
specimens  (frogs  and  tadpoles)  from  60  or  less 
to  200  per  minute.  Secondly.  That  they  vary 
in  the  same  individual  so  as  sometimes  to  be- 
come  double  in   frequency.      Thirdly.    That  _. 

the  lymphatic  pulsations  bear  no  fixed  relation  ?aVa^r^'S^u^n."c?^^^^ 

to  those  of  the  pulmonary  heart  or  to  respira-  ^mphaUc™-o°ni7^nI^'^i/w^^ 

tion,  the  lymphatic  hearts   beatinff— on  an  S*'®»  P?.  ^^°  ^«^°*'  '^^  2.   e. 

•J .  1  *  .        /.  ^  Smooth  Iming  membrane  of  the 

average — with  greater  frequency.  cavity.  7.  An  appendix  or  au- 

More  recently,  Professor  Stannius^  has  dis-  'i^^i^L^^^^^^S^^ "''"" 
covered  lymphatic  hearts  in  various  birds. 

Unlike  that  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  these  lymph  hearts  appears 
to  be  dependent  upon  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  for 
Volkmann^  found,  that  by  dividing  the  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  connected  with  them,  the  pulsations  immediately  ceased. 

The  course  of  the  lymph  is  by  no  means  rapid.  If  a  lymphatic  be 
divided  on  a  living  individual,  the  lymph  oozes  slowly,  and  never  with 
a  jet.  M.  Cruikshank  estimated  its  velocity  along  the  vessels  to  be 
four  inches  per  second  or  twenty  feet  per  minute;  but  it  is  probably 
much  less.  M.  Collard  de  Martigny'  obtained  nine  grains  of  lymph 
in  ten  minutes  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  rabbit,  which  had  taken  no 
food  for  twenty-four  hours.  Having  pressed  out  the  lymph  from  the 
principal  lymphatic  trunk  of  the  neck,  in  a  dog,  the  vessel  filled  again 
in  seven  minutes :  in  a  second  experiment  it  filled  in  eight  minutes. 
The  data  for  any  correct  evaluation  of  this  matter  are  altogether  in- 
adequate, the  deranging  influence  of  all  such  experiments  being  con- 
siderable. 

In  man  and  living  animals,  the  lymphatics  of  the  limbs,  head,  and 
neck  rarely  contain  lymph;  their  inner  surface  appearing  to  be  merely 
lubricated  by  a  very  thin  fluid.  Occasionally,  however,  the  lymph 
stops  in  different  parts  of  the  vessels;  distends  them;  and  gives  them 
an  appearance  very  like  that  of  varicose  veins,  except  as  to  colour. 
Sommering  states,  that  he  saw  several  in  this  condition  on  the  top  of 


^  Muller,  op.  citat,  p.  275. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  August,  1838. 
s  MulJer's  Arcbiv.,  1843,  Hef^  5. 

^  Ibid.,  419,  Berlin,  1844;  and  Valentin,  Lehrbach  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  ii.  769, 
Braunschweig,  1844. 

^  Journal  de  Physiologie,  torn.  yiii. 
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the  foot  of  a  female;  and  M.  Maeendie  one  around  the  corona  glandi« 
of  a  male.  In  dogs,  cats,  and  other  living  animals,  lymphatics,  filled 
with  lymph,  are  frequently  seen  at  the  snrface  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder, 
vena  cava,  vena  port®,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  spine.  Magendie  re- 
marks, that  he  has  never  met  with  the  thoracic  duct  empty,  even  when 
the  lymphatics  of  the  rest  of  the  body  were  entirely  so.^  It  must  be 
recollected,  however,  that  the  thoracic  duct  must  always  contain  the 
product  of  the  digestion  either  of  food  or  of  secretions  from  the  aliment- 
ary tube.  The  stagnation  of  lymph  in  particular  vessels  has  given 
occasion  to  the  belief,  that  it  flows  with  different  degrees  of  velocity  in 
different  parts  of  the  system;  and  this  notion  has  entered  into  the 
pathological  views  of  writers,  who  have  presumed,  that  something  like 
determinations  of  lymph  may  occur,  and  produce  lymphatic  swemngs. 
M.  B<Hrdeu,'  indeed,  speaks  of  current*  of  lymph.  All  the  phenomena 
of  the  course  of  the  lymph  negative,  however,  this  presumption;  and  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  that  its  progress  is  pretty  uniform,  and  always  slow; 
and  when  an  accumulation,  or  engorgement,  or  stagnation  occurs  in 
any  vessel,  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  increased  formation  by  the 
lymphatic  radicles  that  communicate  with  the  vessel  in  question,  or  to 
loss  of  tone  in  the  parietes  of  the  engorged  l^pbatics. 

The  lymph,  whicn  proceeds  by  the  thoracic  duct,  is  emptied,  along 
with  the  chyle,  into  the  subclavian  vein.  At  the  confluence,  a  ralve 
is  placed,  which  does  not,  however,  appeiar  to  be  essential,  as  the  duct 
opens  so  favourably  between  the  two  currents  from  the  jugular  and 
subclavian,  that  there  is  little  or  no  tendency  in  the  blood  to  reflow  into 
it.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  its  use  may  be,  to  moderate  the  instilla- 
tion of  the  fluid  from  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  venous  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  lymph  is  the  same  at  the 
radicles  of  the  lymphatics  as  in  the  thoracic  duct,  or  whether  it  does 
not  gradually  become  more  and  more  animalized  in  its  course  towards 
the  venous  system,  and  especially  in  its  progress  through  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  remarks  made  upon  this  subject,  as  respects  the  chyle,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  lymph.     Our  ignorance  is  no  less  profound. 

The  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  lymphatics  in  general,  seem  to  be 
concerned  in  some  of  the  most  serious  diseases.  Swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a  venereal 
sore  on  the  penis.  A  wound  on  the  foot  produces  tumefaction  of  the 
inguinal  glands;  one  on  the  hand  inflames  those  of  the  axilla.  When- 
ever, indeed,  a  lymphatic  gland  is  symptomatically  enlarged,  the  source 
of  irritation  will  be  found  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  vein  into  whlbh 
the  great  lymphatic  trunks  pour  their  fluid  than  the  gland  is.  In 
plague,  one  of  the  essential  phenomena  is  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  groin  and  axilla ;  hence,  it  has  been  termed  adeno-ady* 
namic  fever  (from  adiTv,  a  gland).  In  scrofula,  the  lymphatic  system  is 
generally  deranged;  and,  in  the  doctrine  of  Broussais,  a  very  active 
sympathy  is  affirmed  to  exist  between  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  discovery,  we 
are  told,  belongs  to  the  ^^physiological  doctriney**  which  has  shown,  that 

^  Precis,  &a,  ii.  224.  >  (Eavres  completes,  par  Richerand,  Pftris,  IS] 8. 
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all  gastro-enterites  are  accompanied  by  tumefaction  of  the  mesenterio 
glands :  although  ch jle  may  be  loaded  with  acrid,  irritating,  or  even 
poisonous  matters,  it  traverses  the  glands  with  impunity,  provided  it 
does  not  inflame  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  surface.  "Our  attention," 
Broussais^  adds,  "has  been  for  a  long  time  directed  to  this  question, 
and  we  have  not  observed  any  instance  of  mesenteric  ganglionitis,  which 
had  not  been  preceded  by  well-evidenced  gastro-enteritis."  The  dis- 
covery will  not  immortalize  the  "doctrine."  We  should  as  naturally 
look  for  tumefaction  of  the  mesenteric  glands  or  ganglia,  in  cases  of 
irritation  of  the  intestine,  as  for  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  groin 
in  irritation  of  the  foot. 

Lastly;  the  lymph,  from  whatever  source  obtained — ^unitedwith  the 
chyle — is  discharged  into  the  venous  system.  Both,  therefore,  go  to 
the  composition  of  the  body.  They  are  entirely  analogous  in  proper- 
ties; but  differ  materially  in  quantity; — the  nutritious  fluid,  formed 
from  materials  obtained  from  without,  being  far  more  copious.  A  due 
supply  of  it  is  required  for  continued  existence ;  yet  the  body  can  live 
for  a  time,  when  the  supply  of  nutriment  is  entirely  cut  off*.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  necessary  proportion  of  nutritive  fluid  must  be 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues;  but,  from  the  perpetual 
drain,  that  takes  place  through  the  various  excretions,  this  soon  becomes 
insufficient,  and  death  is  the  result.  In  a  note  to  the  recent  editions 
of  his  "Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"*  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  work  (1842)  he 
was  under  the  impression,  that  the  view  maintained  by  him,  "that  the 
special  function  of  the  lymphatics  like  that  of  the  lacteals  is  nutritive 
i^bsorption,"  was  altogethev  novel.  The  author  attaches  little  value  to 
originality  in  such  matters;  but  he  thinks  it  well  to  state,  that  the  doc- 
trine in  the  text  is,  that  adopted  by  him  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
(1832),  and  taught  by  him  ever  since  he  has  been  a  teacher;  yet  he  is 
far  from  regarding  it  as  original  with  him. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  both  chyle  and  lymph  are  poured  into  the 
venous  blood; — itself  a  compound  of  thexesidue  of  arterial  blood,  and 
various  heterogeneous  absorptions.  As  an  additional  preliminary  to  the 
investigation  of  the  agents  of  internal  absorption,  let  us  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  course  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  veins;  but  so  far  only 
as  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  function  of  absorption ;  the  other  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  blood  appertain  to  the  function  of  circulation. 

ni.   VENOUS  ABSORPTION. 

The  apparatus  of  venous  absorption  consists  of  myriads  of  vessels 
called  veinSj  which  commence  in  the  very  tissues,  by  what  are  called 
capillary  vMsels^  and  thence  pass  to  the  great  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation— the  heart;  receiving,  in  their  course,  the  products  of  the  va- 
rious absorptions  effected  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  the  chyliferous 

>  Trait6  de  Phfsiologie,  &c.,  and  Bell  and  La  Roche*8  translation,  3d  Amer.  edit,  p.  362, 
Philadelphia,  1832. 

*  Fourth  American  edition,  p.  506,  Philad^  1850.  See  on  this  subject,  Adelon,  Art  Absorp- 
tion, in  Diet  de  M^ecine,  i.  p.  117,  Paris,  1821;  and  Moultrie,  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  fbt  1827,  and  On  the  Organic  Functians  of  Animals,  Charleston,  1844. 
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and  lymphatic  Tessels.     The  anatomy  of  the  venons  system  will  be' 
given  under  Circulation. 

1.  PHTSIOLOGT  OF  TBICOVS  ABSOKPTION. 

Whilst  the  opinion  prevailed  universally,  that  the  lymphatics  are  the 
sole  agents  of  absorption,  the  fluid,  circulating  in  the  veins,  was  con- 
sidered to  consist  entirely  of  the  residue  of  arterial  blood,  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  capillary  system,  and  been  subjected  to  the  different 
nutritive  processes.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  drinks  are  absorbed 
by  the  mesenteric  veins;  and  we  shall  hereafter  find,  that  various  other 
substances  enter  the  venous  system.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  ve- 
nous blood  cannot  be  simply  the  residue  of  arterial  blood;  and  we  can 
thus  account  for  the  greater  capacity  of  the  venous  than  of  the  arterial 
system.  The  facts,  which  were  referred  to,  when  considering  the  ab- 
sorption of  fluids  from  the  intestinal  canal,  may  have  been  sufficient 
to  show,  that  veins  are  capable  of  absorbing;  as  odorous  and  colouring 
properties  of  substances  were  distinctly  found  in  the  mesenteric  veins. 
A  question  arises,  whether  any  vital  elaboration  is  concerned,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  chyle,  or  whether  the  fluid,  when  it  attains  the  interior  of 
the  vessel,  is  the  same  as  without?  M.  Adelon,^ — who,  with  many  of 
the  German  physiologists,  believes  in  both  venous  and  lymphatic  ab- 
sorption, and  venous  and  chyliferous  absorption, — conceives,  that  a  vital 
action  takes  place  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  venous  radicles,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  is  presumed  to  be  exerted  at  the  extremities 
of  the  lymphatic  and  chyliferous  radicles.  In  his  view,  consequently^ 
an  action  of  elaboration  is  exerted  upon  the  fluid,  which  becomes,  in  all 
cases,  converted  into  venous  blood  at  the  ^ry  moment  of  abs(»7)tion. 
On  the  other  hand,  MM.  Magendie,'  Fod^ra,^  and  others  maintain,  that 
the  substance  when  possessed  of  the  necessary  tenuity  soaks  through  the 
vessel ;  and  that  this  act  of  imbibition  is  purely  physical.  In  their  view, 
consequently,  the  fluid  within  the  vessel  must  be  the  same  as  without. 

In  favour  of  the  vital  action  of  the  veins  we  have  none  of  that  evi- 
dence, which  strikes  us  in  the  case  of  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic 
vessels.  In  the  last  we  invariably  find  fluids,  identical — in  all  essen- 
tial respects — in  physical  characters ;  and  never  containing  extraneous 
matter, — if  we  make  abstraction  of  certain  salts,  that  have  been  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  thoracic  duct.  In  the  veins,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sensible  properties  of  odorous  and  colouring  substances  have  been 
frequently  apparent.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fluid, 
flowing  in  the  veins,  is  as  identical  in  composition  as  the  chyle  or  the 
lymph.  This  is  true ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  the  residue  of  arterial  blood  ;  and  that  its  hue  and  other  sen- 
sible properties  are  such  as  to  disguise  any  absorbed  fluid,  not  itself 
possessing  strong  characteristics.  The  fact, — now  indisputable, — that 
various  substances,  placed  outside  the  veins,  have  been  aetected  in  the 
blood  within,  is  not  only  a  proof  that  the  veins  absorb ;  but  that  no 

■  Art  AlMorption,  in  Diet  de  M^ecine,  2de  ^it,  i.  239,  Paris,  1832 ;  and  Physiologie  da 
FHomme,  2de  ^it,  iii.  113,  Paris,  1829. 
«  Pr^is,  &c.,  2de  ^it,  ii.  271. 
*  Recherohes  Exp^rimentales  sur  rEzhalation  et  TAlMorption,  Paris,  1823. 
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action  of  elaboration  is  exerted  on  the  absorbed  fluid.  Of  this  we  have 
the  most  convincing  proof  in  certain  experiments  by  M.  Magendie.^  In 
exhibiting  to  his  class  the  mode  in  which  medicines  act  upon  the  sys- 
tem, he  showed,  on  a  living  animal,  the  effects  of  introducing  a  quantity 
of  water,  of  the  temperature  of  104°  Fah.,  into  the  veins.  In  perform- 
ing this  experiment,  it  occurred  to  him  to  notice  what  would  be  the 
effect  produced  by  artificial  plethora  on  the  phenomena  of  absorption. 
Having  injected  nearly  a  quart  of  water  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  of  middle 
size,  he  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  a  small  dose  of  a  substance 
with  the  effects  of  which  he  was  familiar,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact,- 
that  they  did  not  exhibit  themselves  for  several  minutes  after  the  ordi- 
nary period.  He  immediately  repeated  the  experiment,  and  with  a 
like  result.  In  several  other  experiments,  the  effects  appeared  at  the 
ordinary  time,  but  were  manifestly  feebler  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  from  the  dose  of  the  substance  employed ;  and  were  kept  up  much 
longer  than  usual. 

In  another  experiment,  having  introduced  as  much  water  as  the  ani- 
mal could  bear  without  perishing, — which  was  about  two  quarts, — the 
effects  did  not  occur  at  all.  After  having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour 
for  their  developement,  which  generally  required  only  about  two  minutes, 
he  inferred,  that  if  the  distension  of  the  bloodvessels  was  the  cause  of 
the  defect  of  absorption,  if  the  distension  were  removed,  absorption 
ought  to  take  place.  He  immediately  bled  the  animal  largely  in  the 
jugular ;  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  found  the  effects  manifesting 
themselves  as  the  blood  flowed.  He  next  tried  whether,  if  the  quantity 
of  blood  were  diminished  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  ab- 
sorption would  be  more  rapid ;  and  the  result  was  as  he  anticipated. 
An  animal  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  pound ;  and  the  effects, 
which  did  not  ordinarily  occur  until  after  the  second  minute,  appeared 
before  the  thirtieth  second.  As  the  results  of  these  experiments  seemed 
to  show,  that  absorption  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  vascular 
distension,  he  inferred,  that  it  is  effected  physically ;  is  dependent  upon 
capillary  attraction ;  and  ought  to  take  place  as  well  after  death  as 
during  life.  To  prove  this,  he  instituted  the  following  experiments. — He 
took  a  portion  of  the  external  jugular  of  a  dog,  about  an  inch  lon^  and 
devoid  of  branches.  Removing  carefully  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue, 
he  attached  to  each  extremity  a  glass  tube,  by  means  of  which  he  kept  up 
a  current  of  warm  water  within  it.  He  then  placed  the  vein  in  a  slightly 
acid  liquor,  and  carefully  collected  the  fluid  of  the  current.  During  the 
first  few  minutes,  it  exhibited  no  change ;  but,  in  five  or  six  minutes, 
became  sensibly  acid.  This  experiment  was  repeated  on  veins  taken 
from  the  human  subject  with  like  results;  and  not  only  on  veins  but  on 
arteries. 

Similar  experiments  were  next  made  on  living  animals.  He  took  a 
young  dog,  about  six  weeks  old,  whose  vessels  were  thin,  and,  conse- 
quently, better  adapted  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  exposed 
one  of  its  jugular  veins.  From  this  he  dissected  entirely  the  surround- 
ing matter,  and  especially  the  areolar  tissue,  and  the  minute  vessels 
that  ramified  upon  it ;  and  placed  it  upon  a  card,  in  order  that  there 

>  Op.  dtat,  iL  273. 
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might  be  no  point  of  contact  between  it  and  the  surrounding  parts.  He 
then  let  fall  upon  its  surface  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the  card  a 
thick  watery  solution  of  nuz  vomica, — a  substance,  that  exerts  a  power- 
ful action  on  do^s.  He  took  care,  that  no  particle  of  the  poison  touched 
any  thing  but  the  vein  and  cord;  and  that. the  course  of  the  blood, 
within  the  vessel,  was  free.  Before  the  expiration  of  three  minutes, 
the  effects  he  expected  appeared, — at  first  feebly,  but  afterwards  with 
so  much  activity,  that  to  prevent  fatal  results  he  had  to  inflate  the 
lungs.  The  experiment  was  repeated  on  an  older  animal  with  the  same 
results ;  except  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  longer  in 
exhibiting  themselves,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  parietes  of 
the  veins. 

Satisfied,  as  regarded  the  veins,  he  now  directed  his  attention  to  the 
arteries: — the  results  were  the  same.  They  were,  however,  slower  in 
appearing  than  in  the  case  of  the  veins,  owing  to  the  tissue  of  the  arte- 
ries being  less  spongy.  It  required  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  imbibition  to  be  accomplished.  In  one  of  the  rabbits,  which  died 
under  the  experiment,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering,  that 
absorption  could  not  have  been  efiected  by  any  small  veins,  that  had 
escaped  dissection.  One  of  the  carotids, — the  subject-vessel  of  the 
experiment, — was  taken  from  the  body;  and  the  small  quantity  of  blood, 
adherent  to  its  inner  surface,  was  found  by  M.  Magendie,  and  his  friends 
who  assisted  at  the  experiment,  to  possess  the  extreme  bitterness  that 
characterizes  nux  vomica.  These  experiments  were  sufBcient  to  prove 
the  fact  of  imbibition  by  the  large  vessels,  both  in  the  dead  and  in  the 
living  state.  His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  smaller;  which 
seemed,  apriarij  favourable  to  the  action,  from  their  delicacy  of  organi- 
zation. He  took  the  heart  of  a  dog,  that  had  died  the  day  before,  and 
injected  water,  of  the  temperature  of  86°  of  Fah.,  into  one  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  which  readily  returned  by  the  coronary  vein  into  the 
right  auricle,  whence  it  was  allowed  to  flow  into  a  vessel.  Half  an 
ounce  of  water,  slightly  acidulated,  was  now  placed  in  the  pericardium. 
At  first,  the  injected  fluid  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  acidity;  but,  in 
five  or  six  minutes,  the  evidences  were  unequivocal. 

From  these  facts,  M.  Magendie'  draws  the  too  exclusive  deduction,  that 
^^all  bloodvessels,  arterial  and  venous,  dead  or  living,  large  or  small, 
possess  a  physical  property  capable  of  accounting  for  the  principal 
phenomena  of  absorption.''  We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  it 
explains  only  certain  varieties  of  absorption, — those  in  which  the 
vessel  receives  the  fluid  unmodified, — but  that  it  is  unable  to  account 
for  other  absorption  in  which  an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  is 
necessary. 

After  these  experiments  were  performed,  others  were  instituted  by 
MM.  S^galas'  and  Fod^ra,^  from  which  the  latter  physiologist  attempts 
to  show,  that  exhalation  is  simply  a  transudcUion  of  substances  firom  the 
iaaterior  of  vessels  to  the  exterior;  and  absorption  an  imbibition  or  pas- 
sage of  fluids  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior.     The  facts  adduced  by 

>  Pr^is,  &o^  ii.  283.  >  Magendie's  Journal  de  Physiol^  iL  217. 

*  Recberchea  Experiment,  sor  TAbfiorption,  &o.,  Paris,  1824,  and  Magendie's  Journal, &e, 
ilL  35. 
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M.  Fod^ra  in  support  of  his  views  will  be  considered  nnder  the  head  of 
Sbceetion.  They  go  chiefly  to  show  the  facility  with  which  substances 
penetrate  the  parietes  of  vessels  and  other  tissues  of  the  body;  an  action 
which  he  found  to  be  singularly  accelerated  by  the  galvanic  influence. 
Prussiate  of  potassa  was  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura;  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  introduced  into  that  of  the  peritoneum  in  a  living  animal* 
tinder  ordinary  circumstances,  it  requires  five  or  six  minutes  before  the 
two  substances  meet  by  imbibition  through  the  diaphragm ;  but  the  ad- 
mixture is  instantaneous  if  the  diaphragm  be  subjected  to  a  slight  gal- 
vanic current.  The  same  fact  is  observed,  if  one  of  the  liquids  be  placed 
in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  other  in  the  abdomen;  or  the  one  in  the 
lung,  and  the  other  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  It  was  further  found, 
that,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  union  took  place  in 
the  one  or  the  other  cavity.  Dr.  Bostock,^  in  commenting  on  these 
eases,  thinks  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  '^go  very  far  to  prove  that 
membranes,  perhaps  even  during  life^  and  certainly  after  death,  before 
their  texture  is  visibly  altered,  have  the  power  of  permitting  the  transu- 
dation of  certain  fluids."  That  such  imbibition  occurs  during  life,  ap- 
pears to  be  indisputably  proved.  If  the  clear  and  decisive  experiments 
of  Magendie  and  Fod^ra  were  insufficient,  the  additional  testimony, — 
afforded  by  Lawrence,  Goates,  and  Harlan ;  by  Dutrochet,  Faust,  Mit- 
chell, Rogers,  Draper,  and  others, — would  command  it.  By  the  different 
rates  of  penetrativeness  of  different  fluids,  and  of  permeability  of  dif- 
ferent tissues,  we  can  explain  why  imbibition  may  occur  in  one  set  of 
vessels  and  not  in  another;  and  the  constant  current,  established  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  suggestion,  that  there  may 
not  be  the  same  tendency  to  transude  after  the  fluid  has  entered  it. 
M.  Adelon'  is  of  opinion,  that  under  the  view  of  imbibition  we  ought 
to  find  substances  in  the  arteries-  and  lymphatics  also ;  but  a  sufficient 
objection  to  this  would  be, — the  comparative  tardiness,  with  which  the 
former  admit  the  action ;  and  the  selection,  and,  consequently,  refusal, 
exerted  by  the  latter;  but  even  here  evidences  of  adventitious  imbibition 
are  occasionally  met  with;  as  in  the  case  of  salts,  which — we  have  seen 
— have  been  detected  in  the  thoracic  duct,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  two  following  experiments  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell,'  which  are 
analogous  to  numerous  others,  performed  in  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  well  exhibit  endosmose  in  living  tissues.  A  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  was  thrown  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  young  cat; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  passed,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  rectum. 
In  four  minutes,  the  poisonous  gas  killed  the  animal.  Instantly  on  ita 
death,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  the  parietes  of  the 
cavity  in  contact  with  them,  were  found  lined  with  a  metallic  precipi- 
tate, which  adhered  to  the  surface,  and  was  removable  by  nitric  acid 
moderately  diluted.  It  was  the  characteristic  precipitate  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  when  acting  on  lead.  In  another  experiment  on  a  cat,  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  placed  in  the  thorax,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  abdomen.    Almost  immediately  after  the  entrance  of 

■  Physiology,  edit  cit,  p.  629.  <  Op.  oit. 

*  Americaa  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vii  44,  Philada.,  1830. 
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the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  death  ensued. 
On  inspecting  the  thoracic  side  of  the  diaphragm,  which  was  done  as 
qoickly  as  possible,  the  tendinous  part  of  it  exhibited  the  leaden  appear- 
ance of  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
experiment  of  J.  Miiller,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  page,  establishes 
the  same  fact. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  all  living  tissues  imbibe  liquid  mat- 
ters which  come  in  contact  with  them;  and  that  the  same  occurs  to 
solids,  provided  they  are  soluble  in  the  humours,  and  especially  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  But  although  imbibition  is  doubtless  effected  by 
living  tissues,  too  great  a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to  refer  all 
the  vital  phenomena  of  absorption  and  exhalation  to  it.  Even  dead 
animal  membrane  has  been  supposed  to  exert  a  positive  agency  in  re- 
spect to  bodies  placed  on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
work^  the  phenomena  of  imbibition  were  investigated,  and  it  was  there 
explained  how  endosmose  and  exosmose  are  effected  through  organic 
membranes.  A  careful  examination  of  those  phenomena  would  lead  to 
the  belief,  that  in  many  cases  the  membrane  exerts  no  agency  except  in 
the  manner  last  suggested  by  M.  Dutrochet.  This  is  signally  manifested 
in  experiments  with  porous,  inorganic  substances ;  and  it  has  been  in- 
geniously and  ably  confirmed  by  Dr.  Draper,*  of  New  York,  who  found, 
that  the  phenomena  were  elicited,  when,  instead  of  an  organic  tissue, 
fissured  glass  was  employed.  Still,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  the 
nature  of  the  septum  or  membrane  has  in  other  cases  a  marked  effect 
on  endosmose. 

Sir  David  Barry,' — in  different  memoirs  laid  before  the  AcadSmie 
Roy  ale  de  MSdecine^  the  AcadSmie  Royale  de^  Scieneea  of  Paris,  and 
the  Medico- Ohimrgical  Society  of  London, — maintained,  that  the  whole 
function  of  external  absorption  is  a  physical  result  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure; and  ^'that  the  circulation  in  the  absorbing  vessels  and  in  the 
great  veins  depends  upon  this  same  cause  in  all  animals  possessing 
the  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  a  cavity  around  that  point  to 
which  the  centripetal  current  of  their  circulation  is  directed."  In  other 
words,  it  is  his  opinion,  that,  at  the  time  of  inspiration,  a  tendency 
to  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  chest  by  its  expansion;  and  as  the 
atmospheric  pressure  externally  thus  ceases  to  be  counterbalanced,  the 
pressure  without  occasions  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  heart  along 
the  veins.  The  consideration  of  the  forces  that  propel  the  blood  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  this  view ;  at  present, 
we  may  only  observe,  that  Sir  David  ascribes  absorption, — which  he 
explicitly  states  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  extra  vital, — to  the  same  cause. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  instituted  numerous  experiments,  in  which  the 
absorption  of  poisons  from  wounds  appeared  to  take  place,  or  to  be 
suspended,  according  as  the  wounds  were,  as  he  conceived,  exposed  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  freed  from  its  influence  by  the  application  of 
a  cupping-glass.     The  same  quantity  of  poison,  which,  under  ordinary 

>  Se©  p.  66. 

>  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  for  Aug.,  1836,  p.  276 ;  Nov.,  1837,  p.  122 ;  Majr, 
1838,  p.  23,  and  August,  1838 — more  especially  the  two  last. 

*  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  CirculatioD, 
&C.,  Lond.,  1826. 
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circamstances,  destroyed  an  animal  in  a  few  seconds,  was  rendered  com- 
pletely innocuous  by  the  exhausted  glass;  and  what  is  singular,  even 
when  the  symptoms  had  commenced,  the  application  of  the  cupping-glass 
had  the  effect  of  speedily  and  completely  removing  them; — a  fact  of  es- 
sential importance  in  its  therapeutical  relations.  In  commenting  on  the 
conclusions  of  Sir  D.  Barry,  Messrs.  Addison  and  Morgan,* — who  main- 
tain the  doctrine,  that  all  poisonous  agents  produce  their  specific  effects 
upon  the  brain,  and  general  system,  through  the  sentient  extremities  of 
nerves,  and  through  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves  only;  and  that, 
when  such  agents  are  introduced  into  the  current  of  the  circulation  in  any 
way,  their  effects  result  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensible 
structure  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  not  from  their  direct  application  to 
the.  brain  itself, — contend,  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  when  covered 
by  an  exhausted  cupping-glass,  must  necessarily,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  edges  of  the  glass,  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  all  connexion,  both 
nervous  and  vascular,  with  the  surrounding  parts; — that  the  nerves 
must  be  partially  or  altogether  paralysed  by  compression  of  their  trunks; 
and  that,  from  the  same  cause,  all  circulation  through  the  veins  and 
arteries  within  the  area  of  the  glass,  must  cease ;  that  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  within  the  glass  being  still  farther  increased  by  means  of 
the  small  pump  attached  to  it,  the  fluids,  in  the  divided  extremities  of 
the  vessels,  are  forced  into  the  vacuum,  and,  with  these  fluids,  either  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  poison,  which  had  been  introduced ;  and  that, 
m  such  a  condition  of  parts,  the  compression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
liemoval  of  the  poison  from  the  wound  on  the  other,  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  result  of  the  experiment,  either  according  to  the  views  of 
those  who  conceive  the  impression  to  be  made  on  the  nerves  of  the 
bloodvessels,  or  of  those  who  think,  that  the  agent  must  be  carried 
along  with  the  fluid  of  the  circulation  to  the  part  to  be  impressed. 

Thus  far  allusion  has  been  made  only  to  the  passage  of  tenuous  fluids 
into  the  veins.  Insoluble  substances  have,  however,  been  detected  by 
Professor  Oesterlen*  in  the  mesenteric  veins.  On  administering  levi- 
gated charcoal  to  animals  for  five  or  six  days  in  succession,  the  blood 
of  these  veins  exhibited  distinctly  particles  of  charcoal  of  different 
sizes,  some  of  them  so  large,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  how  they 
could  have  made  their  way  into  the  blood  through  the  epithelium,  mu- 
cous membrane  and  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels.  We  have  no  difS- 
culty,  consequently,  in  comprehending  how  the  mild  chloride  and  other 
insoluble  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  able  to  enter  the  bloodvessels 
in  this  manner. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  main  facts  regarding  the  absorbent  action 
of  the  veins,  which  rests  on  as  strong  evidence  as  we  possess  regarding 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  body;  yet,  in  the  treatise  on  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology  by  Dr.  Roget,^  we  find  it  passed  by  without  a 
comment! 

We  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  agents  of  internal  and  adventitious 
absorption. 

>  An  Essay  on  the  Operation  of  Poisonous  Agents  upon  the  Living  Body,  Lond,  1829. 
*  Heller's  Archiv^  Bd.  iv.  Heft  1,  cited  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  for  July,  1847. 
'  Bridge  water  Treatise,  Lond^  1834,  Amer.  edit,PhikuL,  1836. 
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ly.   INTERNAL  ABSORPTION. 


On  this  point  bat  few  remarks  will  be  necessary,  after  the  exposition 
of  the  diflerent  yascolar  actions  concerned  in  absorption.  The  term 
comprehends  interstitial  absarptionj  and  the  absorption  of  recrementitial 
fluids.  The  first  comprises  tne  agency  by  which  the  different  textores 
of  the  body  are  decomposed  and  conveyed  into  the  mass  of  blood.  It 
will  be  considered  more  at  length  under  the  head  of  Nutrition;  the 
secondy  that  of  the  various  fluids  effused  into  cavities;  and  the  thirdj 
that  which  is  effected  on  the  excretions  in  their  reservoirs  or  excretory 
ducts.  All  these  must  be  accomplished  b^  one  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels 
previously  described;  lymphatics,  or  veins,  or  both.  Now,  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  that  an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  is  exerted 
by  lymphatics;  whilst  we  have  no  evidence  of  such  action  in  the  case 
of  the  veins.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  all  the  varieties  of  intemd 
absorption,  in  which  the  substance,  when  received  into  the  vessel,  pos- 
sesses different  characters  from  those  it  had  when  without,  must  be 
executed  by  lymphatics;  whilst  those,  in  which  no  conversion  occurs, 
take  place  by  the  veins.  In  the  constant  absorption,  and  corresponding 
deposition,  incessantly  going  on  in  the  body,  the  solid  parts  must  be 
reduced  to  their  elements,  and  a  new  compound  be  formed;  inasmuch 
as  we  never  find  bone,  muscle,  cartilage,  membrane,  &e.,  existing  in 
these  states  in  any  of  the  absorbed  fluids;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  at  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  they  are  converted  into 
the  same  fluid — the  lymph — in  like  manner  as  the  heterogeneous  sulA 
stances  in  the  intestinal  canal  afford  to  the  lacteals  the  elements  of  a 
fluid  the  character  of  which  is  always  identical.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  recrementitial  fluid  consists  simply  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
more  or  less  diluted,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  ita 
aqueous  portion  immediately  through  the  coats  of  the  veins  by  imbi- 
bition, whilst  the  more  solid  part  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  yessels. 
In  the  case  of  excrementitious  fluids,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
absorption  simply  removes  some  of  their  aqueous  portions ;  and  this,  it 
is  obvious,  can  be  effected  directly  by  the  veins,  through  imbibition. 
The  facts,  connected  with  the  absorption  of  substances  from  the  interior 
of  the  intestine,  have  clearly  shown,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  alone 
absorb  chyle,  and  that  the  drinks  and  adventitious  substances  pass  into 
the  mesenteric  veins.  These  apply,  however,  to  external  absorption 
only;  but  similar  experiments  and  arguments  have  been  brought  forward 
by  the  supporters  of  the  two  opinions,  in  regard  to  substances  placed 
on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Whilst  some  affirm,  that  they  have  entered  the  lymphatics ;  others  have 
only  been  able  to  discover  them  in  the  veins.  Mr.  Hunter,  having  in- 
jected water  coloured  with  indigo  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  animals, 
saw  the  lymphatics,  a  short  time  afterwards,  filled  with  a  liquid  of  a 
blue  colour.  In  animals,  that  had  died  of  pulmonary  or  abdominal 
hemorrhage,  Mascagni  found  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  and  peritoneum 
filled  with  blood;  and  he  asserts,  that,  having  kept  his  feet  for  some 
hours  in  water,  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands  supervened,  with  trans- 
udation of  a  fluid  through  the  gland;  coryza,  &c.    M.  Desgenettes 
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observed  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  containing  a  bitter,  and  those  of 
the  kidneys  a  urinous,  lymph.  Sommering  detected  bile  in  the  lymph- 
atics of  the  liver;  and  milk  in  those  of  the  axilla.  M.  Dupnytren  relates 
a  case,  which  M.  Magendie  conceives  to  be  much  more  favourable  to  the 
doctrine  of  absorption  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  than  any  of  the  others. 
A  female,  who  had  an  enormous  fluctuating  tumour  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  died  at  the  H6teT  Dieu,  of  Paris,  in  1810. 
A  few  days  before  her  death,  inflammation  occurred  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  at  the  inner  part  of  the  tumour.  The  day  after  dissolu- 
tion, M.  Dupnytren  opened  the  body.  On  dividing  the  integuments,  he 
noticed  white  points  on  the  lips  of  the  incision.  Surprised  at  the  ap- 
pearance, he  carefully  dissected  away  some  of  the  skin,  and  observed 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  overrun  by  whitish  lines,  some  of  which 
were  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill.  These  were  evidently  lymphatics  filled 
with  puriform  matter.  The  glands  of  the  groin,  with  which  these 
lymphatics  communicated,  were  injected  with  the  same  matter.  The 
lymphatics  were  full  of  the  fluid,  as  far  as  the  lumbar  glands;  but 
neither  the  glands  nor  the  thoracic  duct  presented  any  trace  of  it.*  On 
the  other  hand,  multiplied  experiments  have  been  instituted,  by  throw- 
ing coloured  and  odorous  substances  into  the  great  cavities  of  the 
body;  and  these  have  been  found  always  in  the  veins,  and  never  in  the 
lymphatics. 

To  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter,  objections  have  been  urged,  simi- 
lar to  those  brought  against  his  experiments  to  prove  the  absorption  of 
milk  by  the  lacteals ;  and  sources  of  fallacy  have  been  pointed  out.  The 
blue  colour,  which  the  lymphatics  seemed  to  him  to  possess,  and  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  indigo,  was  noticed  in  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Harlan,  Lawrence,  and  Coates  ;^  but  they  discovered  that 
this  was  an  optical  illusion.  What  they  saw  was  the  faint  blue,  which 
transparent  substances  assume,  when  placed  over  dark  cavities.  Mr. 
Mayo^  has  also  affirmed  that  the  chyliferous  lymphatics  always  assume 
a  bluish  tint  a  short  time  after  death,  even  when  the  animal  has  not 
taken  indigo.  The  cases  of  purulent  matter,  &c.,  found  in  the  lymph- 
atics, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  morbid  action  having  produced  dis- 
organization of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  fluid  could  enter  the  lymphatics 
directly;  and,  if  once  within,  its  progression  could  be  readSly  under- 
stood. 

M.  Magendie^  asserts,  that  M.  Dupnytren  and  he  performed  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  experiments,  m  which  they  submitted  to  the 
absorbent  action  of  serous  membranes  different  fluids,  and  never  found 
any  of  them  within  the  lymphatic  vessels.  These  fluids  produced  their 
effects  more  promptly,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  capable  of  being  absorbed.  Opium  exerted  its  narcotic  influence; 
wine  produced  intoxication,  &c.,  and  M.  Magendie  found,  from  nume- 
rous experiments,  that  the  ligature  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  no  respect 
diminished  the  promptitude  with  which  these  effects  supervened.     The 

'  Magendie,  Pr^is,  &c.,  2de  Mil,  !i.  195,  et  8eq.;  and  Adelon,  art.  Absorption,  Diet,  de 
M^n  2de  ^it.,  L  239,  and  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  2de  ^it^  iii.  65,  Pkuria,  1829. 
2  Harlan's  Physical  Researches,  p.  459,  Philad.,  1835. 
'  Outlines  of  Human  PhysiolpQr,  3d  edit,  LontL,  1833.  ^  Op.  cit,  iL  211. 
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jMrtisans  of  lymphatic  absorption,  however,  affirm  that  eyen  if  these 
substances  are  met  with  in  the  yeins,  it  hj  no  means  follows,  that  ab- 
sorption has  been  effected  bj  them;  for  the  lymphatics,  they  assert, 
have  frequent  communications  with  the  yeins;  and,  consequently,  they 
may  still  absorb  and  convey  their  products  into  the  venous  system.  In 
reply  to  this,  it  may  be  urged,  that  all  the  vessels — arterial,  venous, 
and  lymphatic — appear  to  have  intercommunication;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  distinct  offices,  performed  by  them,  are, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  interfered  with;  and,  again,  where  would 
be  the  necessity  for  these  intermediate  lymphatic  vessels,  seeing  that 
imbibition  is  so  readily  effected  by  the  veins?  The  axiom — quod  fieri 
potest  per  pauca^  non  debet  fieri  per  muUa — is  here  strikingly  appro- 
priate. The  lymphatics,  too,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  exert 
an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  on  substances  exposed  to  them; 
but,  in  the  case  of  venous  absorption,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence, 
that  any  such  selection  exists, — odorous  and  coloured  substances  retain- 
ing, within  the  vessel,  the  properties  they  had  without.  Lastly.  Where 
would  be  the  use  of  organs  of  a  distinct  lymphatic  circulation  open- 
ing into  the  thoracic  duct,  seeing  that  the  absorbed  matters  might 
enter  the  various  venous  trunks  directly  through  these  supposititious 
communicating  lymphatics;  and  ought  we  not  occasionally  to  be  able  to 
detect  in  the  lymphatic  trunks  some  evidence  of  those  substances,  which 
their  fellows  are  supposed  to  take  up  and  convey  into  the  veins? 
These  carrier  lymphatics  have  obviously  been  devised  to  support  the 
tottering  fabric  of  exclusive  lymphatic  absorption, — undermined,  as  it 
has  been,  by  the  powerful  facts  and  reasonings  that  have  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  absorption  by  veins. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  history  of  absorption,  we  arc  of 
opinion,  that  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  vessels  form  only  chyle  and 
lymph,  refusing  all  other  substances,  with  the  exception  of  saline  and 
other  matters,  that  enter  probably  by  imbibition, — that  the  veins  admit 
every  liquid,  which  possesses  the  necessary  tenuity;  and  that  whilst  all 
the  absorptions,  which  require  the  substances  acted  upon  to  be  decom- 
posed and  transformed,  are  effected  by  chyliferous  and  lymphatic 
vessels;  they  that  are  sufficiently  thin,  and  demand  no  alteration,  are 
accomplished  directly  through  the  coats  of  the  veins  by  imbibition;  and 
we  shall  see  that  such  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  transudations  or 
exhalations. 

V.   AOOIDBNTAL  ABSORPTION. 

The  experiments,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  have  shown, 
that  many  substances,  adventitiously  introduced  into  various  cavities, 
or  placed  in  contact  with  different  tissues,  have  been  rapidly  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  without  experiencing  any  transformation.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  external  envelope  of  the  body  admits  of  this  function; 
out  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent  as  its  prolongation,  which  lines  the 
different  excretory  ducts.  The  absorption  of  drinks  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  activity  of  the  function  as  regards  the  gastro-enteric  mucous 
membrane.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 
Through  it,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  pass  to  reach  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  as 
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well  as  carbonic  acid  in  its  way  outwards.  Aromatic  substances,  such 
as  spirit  of  turpentine,  breathed  for  a  time,  are  detected  in  the  urine ; 
proving  that  their  aroma  has  been  absorbed;  and  it  is  by  absorption, 
that  contagious  miasmata  probably  produce  their  pestiferous  agency. 
Dr.  Madden,*  however,  thinks  that  the  lungs  do  not  absorb  watery 
vapour  with  the  rapidity,  or  to  the  extent,  that  has  been  imagined ; 
wlulst  Dr.  A.  Combe'  hazards  the  hypothesis,  that  owing  apparently 
to  the  extensive  absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  by  the  lungs,  the  inha- 
bitants of  marshy  and  humid  districts,  as  the  Dutch,  are  remarkable 
for  the  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Not  only  do  the  tissues,  as  we  have  seen,  suffer  imbibition  by  fluids, 
but  by  gases  also :  the  experiments  of  Ghaussier  and  Mitchell  astonish 
us  by  the  rapidity  and  singularity  of  the  passage  of  the  latter  through 
the  various  tissues; — the  rapidity  varying  according  to  the  permeability 
of  the  tissue,  and  the  penetrative  power  of  the  gas. 

a.  Outaneoics  Absorption. 

On  the  subject  of  cutaneotts  absorption,  much  difference  of  sentiment 
has  prevailed; — some  asserting  it  to  be  possible  to  such  an  extent,  that 
life  may  be  preserved,  for  a  time,  by  nourishing  baths.    It  has  also  been 
repeatedly  affirmed,  that  rain  has  calmed  the  thirst  of  shipwrecked 
mariners  who  have  been,  for  some  time,  deprived  of  water.     It  is 
obvious,  from  what  we  know  of  absorption,  that,  in  the  first  of  these 
cases,  the  water  only  could  be  absorbed;  and  even  the  possibility  of  this 
has  been  denied  by  many.     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  can  hap- 
pen to  a  trifling  extent  only,  if  at  all ;  but,  in  extraordinary  cases,  where 
the  system  has  been  long  devoid  of  its  usual  supplies  of  moisture,  and 
where  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  energy  of  absorption  is 
increased,  such  imbibition  may  be  possible.    Sanctorius,^  Von  Qorter,* 
Keill,*  Mascagni,®  Madden,^  K.  L.  Young,*  Dill,^  and  others  believe, 
that  this  kind  of  absorption  is  not  only  frequent  but  easy.    It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  after  bathing  the  weight  of  the  body  has  been  manifestly 
augmented ;  and  the  last  of  these  individuals  has  adduced  many  facts 
and  arguments  to  support  the  position.     Strong  testimony  haa  been 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  extensive  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.     This  is  probably  effected  rather  through  the  pulmonary 
mucous  surface  than  the  skin.     A  ciise  of  ovarian  dropsy  is  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Madden,*^  in  which  the  patient,  during  eighteen  days,  drank 
692  ounces  of  fluid ;  and  discharged  by  urine  and  paracentesis  1298 
ounces,  being  an  excess  of  606  ounces  of  fluid  egesta  over  the  fluid 
ingesta.     Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  states,  that  a  lad  at 
Newmarket,  having  been  almost  starved,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  the  proper  weight  for  ridiuj^  a  match,  was  weighed  at  9^ 
and  again  at  10,  a.  m.,  when  he  was  &und  to  have  gained  nearly  30 

'  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Physiology  of  Cutaneons  Absorption,  p.  64,  Edinb^  1838. 

*  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  5th  edit,  p.  72,  Edinb., 
1836. 

*  De  Static.  Medic,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1711.  *  De  Perspirat  Insensib.,  Lugd.  Bat,  1736. 

•  Tentamin.  Medioo-Physic,  Lond.,  1718.  •  Vas.  Lymphat.  Hist.,  Senis,  1783. 

7  Op.  cit.,  p.  58.  •  De  Cutis  Inbalntione,  Edinb.,  1813. 

•  Edinb.  Medioo-Chir.  Transact,  ii.  350.  ^  Op.  cit,  p.  55. 
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oimoes  in  weight  in  the  interval,  although  he  had  only  taken  half  a  glass 
of  wine.  Dr.  Carpenter*  gives  a  parallel  case,  which  was  related  to  him 
by  Sir  G.  Hill,  Governor  of  St.  Vincent.  A  jockey  had  been  for  some 
time  in  training  for  a  race  in  which  Sir  G.  Hill  was  mnch  interested, 
and  had  been  reduced  to  the  proper  weight.  On  the  morning  of  the 
race,  suffering  much  from  thirst,  he  took  one  cup  of  tea,  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  weight  was  found  to  have  increased  six  pounds,  so  that 
he  was  incapacitated  for  riding.  These  cases  certainly  appear  difficult 
of  belief:  yet  the  authority  is  good.  Dr.  Carpenter  presumes,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  Bishop  Watson's  case,  and  at  least 
three  fourths  of  it  in  Sir  G.  Hill's  case,  must  be  attributed  to  cutaneous 
absorption,  which  was  probably  stimulated  by  the  wine  that  was  taken 
in  the  one,  and  by  the  tea  in  the  other.  Bichat  was  under  the  im- 
pression, that,  in  this  way  he  imbibed  the  tainted  air  of  the  dissecting 
room,  in  which  he  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  time.  To  avoid  an 
objection,  that  might  be  urged  against  this  idea, — that  the  miasmata 
might  have  been  absorbed  By  the  air  passages,  he  so  contrived  his 
experiment,  as,  bv  means  of  a  long  tube,  to  breathe  the  fresh  outer  air; 
when  he  found,  that  the  evidence,  which  consisted  in  the  alvine  evacu- 
ations having  the  smell  of  the  miasmata  of  the  dissecting-room,  con- 
tinued. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  an  experiment  would  hardly 
admit  of  satisfactory  execution,  and  it  is  even  doubtful,  whether  there 
was  any  actual  relation  between  the  assigned  effect  and  the  cause. 
The  testimony  of  MM.  AndraJ,  Boyer,  Dum^ril,  Dupuytren,  Serres, 
Lallemand,  Ribes,  Lawrence,  Parent-Duchatelet,  and  that  afforded  by 
the  author's  own  observation,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  great 
unwholesomeness  of  cadaveric  exhalations.' 

Dr.  J.  Bradner  Stuart^  found,  after  bathing  in  infusions  of  madder, 
rhubarb,  and  turmeric,  that  the  urine  was  tinged  with  these  substances. 
A  garlic  plaster  affected  the  breath,  when  every  care  was  taken,  by 
breathing  through  a  tube  connected  with  the  exterior  of  the  apartment, 
that  the  odour  should  not  be  received  into  the  lungs.  Dr.  Thomas 
SewalP  found  the  urine  coloured,  after  bathing  the  feet  in  infusion  of 
madder,  and  the  hands  in  infusions  of  madder  and  rhubarb.  Dr. 
Mussey'  proved,  that  if  ,the  body  be  immersed  in  a  decoction  of  mad- 
der, the  substance  may  be  detected  in  the  urine,  by  using  an  appro- 
priate test.  Dr.  Barton  found,  that  frogs,  confined  in  dry  glass  ves- 
sels, became  enfeebled,  diminished  in  size,  and  unable  to  leap;  but  that, 
on  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  they  soon  acquired 
their  wonted  vieour,  became  plump,  and  as  lively  as  usual  in  their 
motions.**  M.  W.  F.  Edwards^  of  Paris,  is,  also,  in  favour  of  absorp- 
tion being  carried  on  by  the  skin  to  a  considerable  extent. 

J  Human  Ph7»iology,  §  462,Lond^  1842. 

*  Parent-Duchatelet,  Hygiene  Publique,  Paris,  1836;  and  the  remarks  of  the  author  in  his 
Human  Health,  p.  77,  Philad.,  1844. 

«  New  York  Med.  Repos^  vols.  i.  and  iii.  1810-11. 

*  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.,  xxxi.  80,  Lond.,  1814. 

*  Philad.  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  i.  288,  Philad.,  1808. 

>  Klapp,  Inaugural  Essay  on  Cutioular  Absorption,  p.  30,  Philad.,  1805. 
7  Sur  rinfluence  des  Agens  Physiques ;  or  Drs.  Hodgkin  and  Fisher's  translation,  p.  61, 
and  p.  187,  &c.,  Lond.,  1832. 
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To  deny  cntaneotts  absorption  altogether  is  impossible.  It  is  a 
channel,  in  fact,  by  which  we  introduce  one  of  our  mOst  active  reme- 
dial agents  into  the  system ; — and  it  has  not  unfreqnently  happened, 
where  due  caution  has  been  omitted,  that  the  noxious  effects  of  different 
mineral  and  other  poisons  have  been  developed  by  their  application  to 
the  surface,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  or  easy,  when  the  cuticle 
is  sound,  unless  the  substance  employed  possesses  unusually  penetrat- 
ing properties.  M.  Chaussier  found,  that  to  kill  an  animal,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  act  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
taking  care  that  none  gets  into  the  air-passages;  the  researches  of 
Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell*  have  also  shown  that  this  gas  is  powerfully  pene- 
trant. Unless,  however,  the  substances,  in  contact  with  the  epidermis, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attack  its  chemical  composition,  there  is 
usually  no  extensive  absorption. 

It  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years,  that  physiologists  have  ven- 
tured to  deny,  that  the  water  of  a  bath,  or  the  moisture  from  a  damp 
atmosphere,  is  taken  up  under  ordinary  circumstances;  and  if,  in  such 
cases,  the  body  isippears  to  have  increased  in  weight,  it  is  affirmed,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  this  may  be  owing  to  diminution 
of  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  one  great 
use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  should 
necessarily  be  liable,  were  such  absorption  easy.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  if  the  skin  be  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  vessels 
that  creep  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  true  skin  be  thus  exposed,  ab- 
sorption occurs  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere.  J.  MUUer  affirms,  that  saline 
solutions  applied  to  the  corium  penetrate  the  capillaries  in  a  second  of 
time.  To  insure  this  result  in  inoculation  and  vaccination,  the  matter 
is  always  placed  beneath  the  cuticle;  and,  indeed,  the  small  vessels  are 
generally  slightly  wounded,  so  that  the  virus  gets  immediately  into  the 
venous  blood.  Yet — it  is  proper  to  remark — the  lizard,  whose  skin  is 
scaly,  after  having  lost  weight  by  exposure  to  air^  recovers  its  weight 
and  plumpness  when  placed  in  contact  with  water;  and  if  the  scaly 
skin  of  the  lizard  permits  such  absorption,  M.  Edwards  thinks  it  impos- 
sible not  to  attribute  this  property  to  the  cuticle  of  man.  When  the 
epidermis  is  removed,  and  the  system  is  affected  by  substances  placed 
in  contact  with  the  true  skin,  we  have  the  endermie  method  of  me- 
dication. 

M.  S^guin^  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
sorbent or  non-absorbent  action  of  the  skin.  His  conclusion  was,  that 
water  is  not  absorbed,  and  that  the  epidermis  is  a  natural  obstacle  to 
the  action.  To  discover,  whether  this  was  the  case  as  regarded  other 
fluids,  he  experimented  on  individuals  labouring  under  venereal  affec- 
tions, who  immersed  their  feet  and  legs  in  a  batn,  composed  of  sixteen 
pints  of  water  and  three  drachms  of  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  twice  a  day.  Thirteen,  subjected  to  the  treatment  for 
twenty-eight  days,  gave  no  signs  of  absorption ;  the  fourteenth  was 
manifestly  affected,  but  he  had  itchy  excoriations  on  the  legs;  and  the 

'  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  yii.  44 ;  and  p.  68  of  this  work« 
s  Annates  de  Cbimie,  xa  185. 
VOL.  !• — 44 
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same  was  the  case  with  two  others.  As  a  general  rule,  absorption  ex- 
hibited itself  in  those  only  whose  epidermis  was  not  in  a  state  of  integrity. 
At  the  temperature  of  74°  Fahrenheit,  however,  the  sublimate  was  oc- 
casionally absorbed,  but  never  the  water.  From  other  experiments,  it 
appeared  evident,  that  the  most  irritating  substances,  and  those  most 
disposed  to  combine  with  the  epidermis,  were  partly  absorbed,  whilst 
others  were  apparently  not.  Having  weighed  a  drachm  (seventy-two 
grains,  poida  de  marc)  of  calomel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  camboge, 
scammony,  salt  of  alembroth,  and  tartar  emetic,  M.  S^guin  placed  an 
individual  on  his  back,  washed  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  carefully,  and 
applied  to  it  these  substances  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  covering 
each  with  a  watch-glass,  and  maintaining  the  whole  in  situ  by  a  linen 
roller.  The  heat  of  the  room  was  kept  at  65°.  M.  S^guin  remained 
with  the  patient,  in  order  that  the  substances  should 'not  be  displaced: 
and  he  protracted  the  experiment  for  ten  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
glasses  were  then  removed,  and  the  substances  carefully  collected  and 
weighed.  The  calomel  was  reduced  to  71^  grains.  The  scammony 
weighed  71| ;  the  camboge,  71;  the  salt  of  alembroth,  62  grains,^  and 
the  tartar  emetic  67  grains.* 

It  requires,  then,  in  order  that  matters  shall  be  absorbed  by  the  skm, 
that  they  shall  be  kept  in  contact  with  it,  so  as  to  penetrate  its 
pores,  or  the  channels  by  which  the  cutaneous  transpiration  exudes; 
or  else  that  they  shall  be  forced  through  the  cuticle  by  friction, — the 
iatraleptic  mode.  In  this  way,  the  substance  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  and  enters  them  probably  by  imbibition.  Certain  it 
is,  that  mercury  has  been  detected  in  the  venous  blood  by  Colson, 
Christison,  Cantu,  Autenrieth,  Zeller,  Schubarth,  and  others.^ 

Not  long  after  the  period  that  M.  S^guin  was  engaged  in  his  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Rousseau,^  of  Philadelphia,  contested  the  existence  of  ab- 
sorption through  the  epidermis,  and  attempted  to  show,  in  opposition 
to  the  experiments  we  nave  detailed,  that  the  pulmonary  organs,  and 
not  the  skin,  are  the  passages  by  which  certain  substances  enter  the 
system.  By  cutting  ofiF  all  communication  with  the  lungs,  which  he 
effected  by  breathing  through  a  tube  communicating  with  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  outside  of  the  chamber,  he  found,  that  although  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  was  bathed  with  the  juice  of  garlic,  or  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  none  of  the  qualities  of  these  fluids  could  be  detected,  either 
in  the  urine,  or  the  serum  of  the  blood.  From  subsequent  experiments, 
performed  by  Dr.  Rousseau,  assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith,^  and 
many  of  which  Professor  Chapman*  witnessed,  the  following  results 
were  deduced.  Firsts  That  of  all  the  substances  employed,  madder  and 
rhubarb  were  those  only  that  affected  the  urine, — ^the  latter  of  the  two 
more  readily  entering  the  system ;  and  secondly ^  that  the  power  of  ab- 
sorption is  limited  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

>  Several  pimples  were  excited  on  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied. 
«  Magendie's  Pr^s,  &o.,  ii.  262. 

*  The  author's  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  4th  edit,  L  90,  Philad.,  1850. 
^  Experimental  Dissert  on  Absorption,  Philad.,  1800. 

*  Pbilad.  Medical  Museum,  i.  34,  Philad.,  1811. 

*  Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  6th  edit,  i  65,  PhiladL,  1831. 
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The  only  parts,  indeed,  that  seemed  to  possess  it,  were  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  thigh  and  hip,  and  between  the  middle  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder.  Topical  bathing,  with  a  decoction  of  rhubarb  or 
madder,  and  poultices  of  these  substances  applied  to  the  back,  abdo- 
men, sides,  or  shoulders,  produced  no  change  in  the  urine ;  nor  did 
immersion  of  the  feet  and  hands  for  several  hours  in  a  bath  of  the 
same  materials  afford  the  slightest  proof  of  absorption. 

From  these  and  other  facts,  sufiSciently  discrepant  it  is  true,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding,  that  cuticular  absorption,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  not  easy;  but  we  can  readily  conceive,  from  the  facility  with 
which  water  soaks  through  animal  tissues,  that  if  the  animal  body  be 
immersed  sufiSciently  long  in  it,  and  especially  if  the  vessels  have  been 

Previously  drained,  imbibition  may  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent, 
'his,  however,  would  be  a  physical  absorption,  and  might  be  effected 
as  well  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  body. 

b.  Other  Accidental  Absorptions. 

Amongst  the  adventitious  absorptions  have  been  classed  all  those  that 
are  exerted  upon  substances  retained  in  the  excretory  ducts,  or  situate 
'  in  parts  not  natural  to  them.  The  bile,  arrested  in  one  of  the  biliary 
ducts,  affords  us,  in  jaundice,  a  familiar  example  of  such  absorption  by 
the  positive  existence  of  bile  in  the  bloodvessels;  although  the  yellow 
colouir  has  been  gratuitously  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  red  globules,  and  not  by  the  presence  of  bile.  This  con- 
dition of  the  red  globules  would  account  for  some  of  the  symptoms, — 
as  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  and  urine, — but  it  does  not  explain  the 
clayey  appearance,  which  the  evacuations  present,  and  which  has  been 
properly  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  the  biliary  secretion.  We  have, 
moreover,  examples  of  this  kind  of  absorption,  where  blood  is  effused 
into  the  areolar  membrane,  as  in  the  case  of  a  common  sprain,  or  in 
those  accumulations  of  fluid  in  various  cavities,  that  are  found  to  dis- 
appear by  time ; — the  serous  portion  being  taken  up  at  first  with  some 
of  the  colouring  matter,  and,  ultimately,  the  fibrin.  In  the  case  of  ac- 
cumulation of  the  serous  fluid,  that  naturally  lubricates  cavities,  it  is  of 
such  a  character — the  aqueous  portion  at  least — afl  to  be  imbibed  with 
facility,  and  probably  passes  into  the  veins,  in  this  manner, — the  func- 
tions of  exhalation  and  absorption  consisting  mainly,  in  such  case,  of 
transudation  and  imbibition. 

But  absorption  is  not  confined  to  these  fluids.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
exerted  on  all  morbid  deposits;  and  it  is  to  excite  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, that  our  remedial  agents  are  directed.  This  absorption — in 
the  case  of  solids — is  of  the  interstitial  kind ;  and,  as  the  morbid  forma- 
tion has  to  undergo  an  action  of  elaboration,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to 
lymphatic  agency. 

To  conclude  the  function  of  absorption: — All  the  products, — ^whether 
the  absorption  has  been  chyliferous,  lymphatic,  or  venous, — are  united 
in  the  venous  system,  and  form  part  of  venous  blood.  This  fluid  must, 
consequently,  be  variable  in  its  composition,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  heterogeneous  materials  taken  up  by  the  veins,  and  the  activity 
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of  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  absorption.  It  is  also  clear,  that,  between 
the  parts  of  the  venous  system  into  which  the  supra-hepatic  veins, — 
loaded  with  the  products  of  intestinal  absorption  of  fluids, — enter,  and 
the  opening  of  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  subclavian,  the  blood  must 
differ  materially  from  that  which  flows  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 
All,  however,  undergo  admixture  in  their  passage  through  the  heart; 
and  all  are  converted  into  arterial  blood  by  the  function,  that  will  next 
engage  us, — Respiration. 


END  OP  VOL.   I. 
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TO  THB   MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

In  submitting  the  following  catalogue  of  our  publications  in  medicine  and  tlie 
collateral  sciences,  we  beg  to  remark  that  no  exertions  are  spared  to  render  the  issues 
of  our  press  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  which  they  have  thus  far  enjoyed, 
both  as  regards  the  high  character  of  the  works  themselves,  and  in  respect  to  every 
point  of  typographical  accuracy,  and  mechanical  and  artistical  execution.  Gentlemen 
desirous  of  adding  to  their  libraries  from  our  list,  can  in  almost  all  cases  procure  the 
works  they  wish  from  the  nearest  bookseller,  who  can  readily  order  any  which 
may  not  be  on  hand;  and  wHo,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  price,  &c. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA. 

Fhiladblphia,  September,  1855. 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOR  FITE  DOLLJLRS  PER  Anmrvm. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  subject  to 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, $500 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  PERIODICALS  furnished,  free  of  postage,  for  Five  Dollars  remitted 
in  advance. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Edited  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

is  piibli*»hed  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each  number  contains 
at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  and  appropriately  illustrated, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  it  has 
been  under  the  control  ot  the  present  editor  fur  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Throughout 
this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  periodicals  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  ana  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  profession  in  tnis  country.  Its  list  of 
Collabomtors  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  pro- 
fessioQ  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  ^rreat  interest  to  all  practitioners. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  is  to  combine  the  aavantages  presented  by  all  the  different 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 

REVIEW   DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  work^,  presenting  subjects  of 
novelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES, 

including  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  with 
a  choice  selection  of  the  more  important  continental  works.    This  is  followed  by  the 
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QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  full  and  complete  abeiract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

niPKOTEHENTS  AND  DISC0TEUE8  IH  THE  ISDICAL  8CIESGE8. 

Thi*  department  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  the  practising  physician,  is  the  object  of  especial 
care  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  is  classified  and  arranged  under  diflerent  heads,  thus  facilitating 
the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  8ubject»,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  very 
full  and  accurate  digest  of  all  observations,  discoveries,  and  inventions  recorded  in  every  branch  of 
medical  science.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  of  the  publishers  are  ^uch  as  to  afford  to  tbe 
editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  receives 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 

but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  nu>re  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Coett- 
nent,  thus  enabling  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete  abstract  ol 
everything  interesting  or  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

An  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts  may  be  fotmd  in  the  constant  and 
fteady  increase  in  the  subscription  li»t,  which  renders  it  advisable  for  gentlemen  desiring  the 
Journal,  to  make  known  their  wishes  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  secure  a  year's  set  with  certaintv, 
the  publishers  having  frequently  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  the  year,  'to 
their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  tlie  publish 
ers  leel  that  no  promises  are  necessary;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the  first  time  to  subscribe, 
can  rest  a^su^ed  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  Journal  in  the  high  position  whicli 
it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  valuable  and 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subscriber,  by  paying  in  advance, 
becomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  «*  News  Dkpahtmbkt"  presents  ibt 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  <'  Library  Department"  is  devoted  to  presenting  stand- 
ard works  on  various  branches  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  through  its  columns : — 

WATSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

724  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  being  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England. 
WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts. 
SIMON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 
BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  wood-cuts,  and 
WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 

While  the  year  1855,  presents 
BROWN   ON   THE  SURGICAL    DISEASES   OF   FEMALES. 

HANDSOMELY   JLLUSTRATSD  Oil   WOOD. 

The  diseases  treated  in  this  volume  have  hitherto  not  received  from  writers  of  systematic 
works  the  attention  to  which  their  importance  entitles  them.  In  treatises  on  female  diseases  tbey 
have  been  but  little  noticed,  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  surgeon,  while  our  surgical  iext-huok» 
have  in  like  manner  referred  (hem  to  the  writer  on  midwifery  and  female  aflections.  In  supplying 
this  palpable  vacancy  in  medical  literature,  Mr.  Brown  has  brought  to  his  subject  the  revolt  of 
many  years  of  observation  and  experience,  and  his  labors  will  prove  of  much  value  to  all  practi- 
tioners. The  publishers  therefore  flatter  themselves  that  in  securing  this  volume  for  the  **  Libeart 
Department'*  of  the  "  Medical  News"  they  will  meet  the  wishes  of  their  numerous  subscri- 
bers, who  will  thus  receive  this  highly  important  work  free  of  all  expense. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  sobscnber 
will  obtain  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

These  very  favorable  terms  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removing-  aU 
difficulties  and  olnections  to  a  full  and  extended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  oAice  of 
every  member  of'^the  professioB  throughout  the  United  States.  The  rapid  extension  of  mail  facih- 
ties,  will  n<2W  place  the  numbers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  heretofore 
attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  without 
further  expense. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Five 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  only,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expend 
of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order- 
ing the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Mp.<lical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  its  sab9<a'ibera 
will  alwnys  receive  it  free  of  postage. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  publishers  will  now  take  the  risk  of  remittances  by  maiU 
when  the  letter  inclosing  the  amount  is  registered  under  the  new  Postage  Act,  going  into  eflect 
July  1, 1855. 
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ALLEN   (J.    M.),   M.  D., 

Profesior  of  Anatomy  in  the  Penntylvania  Medical  Oollegei  Ae. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Students  Guide  in  the  Dissecting- 
ROOM.  With  numerons  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal  12rao.  volume.  (In  Press,) 
In  the  arrangement  of  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  ior  practical  use  in  the  dissecting-room, 
than  has  as  yet  been  accomplished.  His  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy  has  given  him  a 
familiarity  with  the  wants  of  students,  and  has  shown  him  the  best  modes  of  obviating  or  relieving 
the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  dissection.  As  adapted  to  the  course 
pursued  in  our  colleges,  and  containing  ample  practical  directions  and  instructions,  in  addition  to 
the  anatomical  details  presented,  it  possesses  claims  to  the  immediate  attention  of  teachers  and 
students.    It  will  appear  in  lime  for  tne  Fall  setsioa  of  the  present  year. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    By  John  Neill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  G  Smith,  M.  D.     Second  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  pages  with  350  illustrations.    BP"  See  Nkill. 


ABEL  (F.   A.),    F.C.8. 
Professor  of  Chemiitry  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wuolwieb. 

ASS 

C.    L.    BLOXAM, 

Formerly  First  Assistant  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical,  with  a 

Recommendatorv  Preface  by  Dr.  HoF.MANri.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  662  pages,  with 

illustrations.    {Sttat  Issit^d.) 

It  must  be  anderstood  that  this  is  a  work  fitted  for  I  cessary,  with  such  manipulatory  details  as  rendered 
the  earnest  student,  who  resolves  to  pursue  for  hiro-  Faraday^s  *•  Chemical  Manipulations*  so  valuable  at 
self  a  steady  search  into  the  chemical  mysteries  of   the  time  of  its  publication.    Beyond  this,  the  im- 


creation.  For  such  a  student  the  *  Handbook*  will 
prove  an  excellent  guide,  since  be  will  find  in  it, 
not  merely  the  approved  modes  of  analytical  investi- 
gation, but  most  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  ne- 


portance  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  of  the  te«hnioal  chemistry  of  the  manu- 
factory."—i)r.  Ho/mann's  Prt/ace. 


ASHV^ELL   (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  /rom  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  528  pages.  {Now  Ready.) 
The  roost  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in 


the  Rnfflish  language.  ~So5<oii  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
and  prnctical,  wi»rk  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  ueen.—MedieO'ChirMrgical  Rtviete. 

We  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  best  prncti- 
tical  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared 
— L<»uLn  Lanett. 

The  young  practitioner  will  find  it  invaluable, 
while  those  who  have  had  most  experience  will  yet 
find  something  to  learn,  and  much  to  commend,  in  a 


hook  which  shows  so  much  patient  observation, 
practical  skill,  and  sound  ueaue.—British  and  Fo- 
reign Med.  Review. 

"With  no  work  are  we  acquainted,  in  which  the 
pleasant  nnd  the  useful  are  more  happily  blended.  It 
combines  tlie  greatest  elegance  of  style  with  the 
most  sound  and  valuable  practical  information. 
We  feel  justified  in  recommending  it,  in  unqualified 
terms,  to  our  readers,  as  a  book  from  which  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. It  is  truly  a  model  for  medical  eompo- 
sitions.— SonlAem  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


ARNOTT  (NEtLL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  nnd  Medical. 

Written  for  universal  U!»e,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.    A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays, 
M.  U.    Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations. 

BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  iu  connection  with  Uterine  Dii>ease.    Fourth 

American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  430  pages, 

with  wood-cuts.     Juet  Issued.) 

This  edition  will  be  found  materially  improved  over  its  predecessors,  the  author  having  carefully 
revised  it,  and  made  considerable  additions,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  pages. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  altered, ,  When,  a  few  years  back,  the  first  edition  of  the 
and  various  additions  have  been  made,  which  render  present  work  was  published,  the  sabject  was  one  al- 
U  more  complete,  and,  if  possible^  more  worthy  of  most  entirely  unknown  to  the  obstetrical  celebrities 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  of  the  day :  and  even  now  we  have  reason  to  know 
medical  profession  throughout  the  world.  A  copy  that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  are  not  fully  alive  to 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  physician. —  ,  theimportaoceandfrequency  of  the  disease  of  which 
Charleston  Med.  Journal  and  Review.  \  it  takes  cognizance.    The  present  edition  is  st)  much 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  a    enlarged,  altered,  and  improved,  that  it  can  scarcely 
knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  b«!omes  more  appre-    be  considered  the  same  work.— Dr.  Ranktng's  Ab- 
elated,  this  work  will  be  proportionablv  established    <<''<>«•• 
as  a  text-book  in  the  profession.— TJbs  Lancet.  , 
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BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKEA), 
Sargeon-Aceoaoheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hutpital|  &e. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 

M£NT.    With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.    {At  Press.) 

Ptlbli^bing  in  the  "  Medical  News  and  Library"  for  1855.    See  preceding  page. 

Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  repnta-  ^and  merit  the  carefol  attention  of  every  sorgeoB- 
tit»n  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases  ncconcheur. — Association  JoumaX. 
and  injuries  to  whirh  females  are  peculiarly  subject.  ^^  .  ^^  ^^^  ».—;•-.;«-  ;«  »»»»»^*^.«  >i.:.  iww.ir 
We  can  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  impi»rtant  _We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  book 
addition  to  obstetrical  literature.  The  operative  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  •"«2.!,'?'' J5«^ 
snggesUons  i.nd  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  de-  female  complaints  a  part  of  their  study  and  praetiee. 
scribes,  exhibit  ranch  praecical  sagacity  and  skill,  |  — Oi»*/m  {^umrurly  Journal. 


BENNETT  (J.    HUGHES),    M.  D.,   F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cdinbnrgh,  &c. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeiil  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistakea 
for  or  associated  with,  Phthisis.  In  one  handbome  octavo  volume,  with  beautiful  wood-cuts, 
pp.  130.    {Lately  Issttsd.) 

BILLING   (AaCHlBALD),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and 
Improved  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  250  pages. 


BLAKISTON   (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 
PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    CERTAIN    DISEASES    OP    THE 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Principlea  of  Auscultation.    In  one  volume,  Svo.,  pp.  384. 


BURROWS   (QEORQE),  M.  D. 
ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  cm  the  Con- 

nection  between  the  Afleotiona  of  the  Brain  and  Diseaaea  of  the  Heart.    In  one  8vo.  vol.,  with 
colored  plates,  pp.  21d. 

BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

,  Profetaar  of  Mediciae  in  Kiag'a  Outlege,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  LIVER.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  four  beautifully  ooiored 
plate«(,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  468.    New  editioiL    {Latsly  Issued.) 

The  full  digest  we  have  given  of  the  new  matter  work  mast  be  the  aathority  of  the  great  maaa  of 
iatrodaced  into  the  preaent  volume,  ia  evidence  of  Briiiali  practitionera  on  the  hepatic  dieeaaea ;  and  it 
the  value  we  place  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  profet-  is  satisfactory  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  op  by 
sion  has  required  a  second  editi(«  of  a  non(^raph  so  able  aad  experienced  a  physician. — British  mmd 
such  as  that  before  us,  bears  honorable  testimony  Foreign  MtdicO'Ckirurgical  Kevisw. 
to  its  usefulness.     For  many  years.  Dr.  Budd's 


BUSHNAN  (J.  8.),    M.  D. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular 

Treatise  on  the  Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.    To  which  i*  prefixed  a  Brief  fexpo- 

fiition  of  the  great  departments  of  Human  Knowledge.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  voluiae, 

with  over  one  hundred  il  lust  rat  iona.    pp.  234. 

Though  cast  in  a  popular  form  and  manner,  this  work  Is  the  production  of  a  man  of  science,  and 
presents  its  subject  in  its  latest  development,  bashed  on  truly  scientific  and  accurate  principles, 
it  may  therefore  be  consulted  with  interest  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  in  a  concise  form,  and  at 
a  very  low  price,  a  resume  of  the  present  state  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  $cc. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

TIIERA  PEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  laat  improved 
London  edition.  With  over  sixty  illustrations.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volutne,  extra  doth.  pp.  372. 
The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bird'a  work,  though  not 

iaoreased  in  size,  haa  been  greatly  modified,  snd 

much  of  it  rewritten.    It  now  preaeats,  in  a  com- 

fiendious  form,  the  gist  of  all  that  is  known  and  re- 
iable  in  this  department.  From  its  terse  style  and 
aonvenient  size,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
stud<«t,  to  whom  we  cordially  oonunend  it. — The 
Medical  Examintr. 

It  can  scarcely  be  neoeasary  for  ns  to  aay  any  thing 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so 
admirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re- 


sults of  thoae  roicmscopical  and  chemical  reaearchea 
r^arding  the  physinlciiry  and  pathology  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  which  have  eontribnted  ao  much  %• 
the  increaae  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  the 
ezteosion  and  satisfactory  employment  of  our  tbera- 
pi>ntic  resonrces.  In  the  preparatioo  of  thia  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  cmvions  that  Dr.  Ooldhif 
Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  It  a  faithful  reprt- 
sentatioB  of  the  preaent  state  of  seientific  knowledge 
on  theanbject  it  erobraeea.—  7^  British  mmd  Fimtigm 
Msdies-Chirurgicmi  Rsvisw. 


BT  THK  SAMS  AVTHOK. 

ELEMENTS  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Experimental  Xntro- 

duction  to  the  Ph^jrsioal  Soieaoea.    Illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundred  wood-oato.    Frott  th« 
third  London  edition.     In  one  neat  roliune,  roynl  12nM>.    pp.  402» 
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BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D., 

Profeiaor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Medical  Jnrispnidence  in  the  College  of  Pbysiciani  and 
Snrgeona,  New  York. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Third  edition,  revised  and  improved.    In  one  oelavo  volume, 
of  six  hundred  pages,  beautifally  printed,  and  strongly  bound. 


The  masterly  and  elegant  treatise,  by  Dr.  Bartlett 
Ifl  invaluable  to  the  American  student  and  practi- 
tioner.— Dr.  Holmes^ 8  Report  to  the  Nat.  Med.  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  regard  it,  from  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  it,  the  best  work  on  fevers  extant  in  our  language, 
and  aa  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical 
public. — St.  Louis  Medical a$td  Surgical  Journal. 

Take  It  altogether,  it  is  the  most  complete  history 
of  oar  fevers  which  has  yet  been  published,  and 
every  practitioner  should  avail  himself  of  its  con- 
tents.—TAe  Western  Lancet, 


Of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  work,  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak ;  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  owe  much  to  the  author  for  the  very  able 
volume  which  he  hos  presented  to  them,  and  tor  the 
careful  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  haseze* 
outed  his  tfisk.  No  one  volume  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  contains  so  complete  a  history  of  our 
fevers  as  this.  To  Dr.  Bartlett  we  owe  our  best 
thanks  for  the  very  able  volume  he  has  given  us,  as 
embody injf  certainly  the  most  complete,  methodical, 
and  satisfactory  account  of  our  fevers  anywhere  to 
be  met  with.— r4«  Charleston  Med.  Journal  and 
Review, 


BUCKLER  (T.  H.),  M.  D., 

Formerly  Physician  to  the  Baltimore  A Imshoase  Infirmary,  &c. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO- 

BRONCHITIS  AND  KHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,    pp.  150. 

BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.),  M.D. 
PRACTICAL   HANDBOOK   OP   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.     In  one  neat 

volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustratioas.    pp.  288. 

BY  THE  BAMS  AUTHOK. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,    INCLUDING    ANA- 

LFSIS.    Witii  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.    pp.  350. 


BARLOW  (GEORGE  H.),  M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  by  the  American  Eklitor.    In  one  octavo  volume,    {In  press.) 

BEALE  (LIONEL   JOHN),  M.  R.  O.  S.,  Slc, 
THE   LAWS   OF    HEALTH   IN   RELATION   TO    MIND   AND   BODY. 

A  Series  of  Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo., 
extra  doth.    pp.  296.  ^ 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON). 
BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN  REESE,  AND  ALFRED 

MARKWICK.    One  thick  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  460. 


BRODIE  (SIR  BENJAMIN  O.),  M.  D.,  Sec. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.     1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.    350  pp. 


COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OP  FEMALES,  and  on  the  Special 

Hygiene  of  their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  Additions,  by  C.  D.  Mbigs,  M.  D. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  volume,  octavo,  with  numerous  wood-cuts, 
pp.  720. 


The  troatite  of  M.  Colorabat  is  a  learned  and  la- 
borious commentury  on  these  diseoses,  iodicating 
very  considerable  research,  great  accaraoy  of  judg- 
floent,  ami  an  iaoonsideralile  personal  experience. 
With  the  copiuns  notes  and  additions  of  iu  experi- 


enced and  very  erudite  trenslntor  and  editor,  Dr. 
Meigs,  It  presents,  probably,  one  of  the  most  eom- 
plete  snd  comprehensive  wrirks  on  the  subject  ws 
possess.— ilmerieoii  Med.  Journal. 


CURLING   (T.    B.),    F.  R.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  iliustratioDS.    (At  Press.) 
The  additions  of  the  author  will  be  found  to  bring  this  work  on  a  level  with  the  improvements  of 

the  day,  and  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  the  standard  practical  treatise  on  the  subject. 


COPLAND  (JAMES),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  8.,  See. 
OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND 

APOPLEXY,  and  of  the  Forms,  Seats,  Complications,  and  Morbid  Relations  oi  Paralytie  and 
Apoplectic  Diseases.    In  one  volume,  royal  llkno.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  326.       ^  t 
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CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c., 

Examiner  in  Phygiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Univcrtity  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  to 

Psychology,  Patholc«>',  Therapeutics,  Hy^ene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  laM  and  revised  London  edition.  With  about  three  hundred  illustration*.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Penn*yi- 
vania  Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  about  one  thousand 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.  {Lately  Issued,) 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  onr 


language.— iim.  Mtd.  Journal. 

The  mo8t  complete  expotitinn  of  physiology  which 
any  lanffuage  can  at  present  giVe.^Brit.  and  For. 
Med.-ChiruTg.  ReHew. 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  some  of  the  leading 
i'additinns  and  alterations,"  which  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  author  into  this  edition  of  his  phy- 
aiolugy .  These  will  be  found,  however,  very  far  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  new  edition,  "the 
old  materials  having  been  incorporated  with  the 
new,  rather  than  the  new  with  the  old.»»  It  now 
certainly  presents  ihe  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject  within  the  reach  of  the  American  reader; 
and  while,  for  availability  as  a  text-book,  we  may 
perhaps  regret  its  growth  in  bulk,  we  are  sure  that 
the  student  of  physiology  will  feel  the  impossibility 
of  presenting  a  thorough  digest  of  the  facts  of  the 
science  within  a  more  limited  compmM.^Mtdieal 
Eza  miner. 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
OB  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English 
language.— -Stethoscope . 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  oar  lan- 
guage.—*V.  O.  Mtd.  Register. 

The  changes  are  too  numerons  to  admit  of  an  ex- 


The  best  text-book  in  the  lan^nage  on  this  ex- 
tensive subject. — London  Med.  Times. 

A  complete  cyclopsedia  of  this  braaeh  of  scienee. 
— iV.  y.  Med.  Times. 

The  standard  of  authority  on  physiological  sob- 
jects.  ♦  *  *  In  the  present  edition,  to  particnlarize 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  have  been  made, 
would  require  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  since 
scarcely  a  subject  has  not  been  revised  and  altered, 
added  to,  or  entirely  remodelled  to  adapt  it  to  the 
present  state  of  the  acienct. -^Charleston  Med.  Joum, 
hskj  reader  who  desires  a  treatise  on  physiology 
may  feel  himself  entirely  safe  in  ordering  this. — 
Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

From  this  hasty  and  imperfect  allasion  it  will  be 
seen  by  onr  readers  that  the  alterationa  and  addi- 
tions to  this  edition  render  it  almost  a  new  work — 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  summaries  of  the  existing  facts  of  physiological 
science  within  the  reach  of  the  English  student  and 
ph}*sician .—iST.  y.  Journal  <tf  Medicine. 

The  profession  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 
the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiologv.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  onr  medical  schools,  and  itscircola- 
,  tion  among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
tended  notice  in  this  pluce.  At  every  point  where  anv  work  in  any  department  of  medical  science, 
the  recent  diligent  labors  of  organic  chemists  and  I  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  this 
inicrographers  nave  furnished  interesting  and  valu-  work  as  iu  merits  wonid  justify.  The  mere  an- 
able  facts,  they  have  been  appropriated,  and  no  pains  nouncement  of  its  appearance  will  afford  thehifheat 
have  been  spared,  in  so  incorporating  and  arranging  |  pleasure  to  every  stndent  of  Physiology,  while  ita 
them  that  the  work  may  constitute  one  harmonious  ,  perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  advancing 
system.— Sou(A«ra  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  '  physiological  science. — 0hi9  M$d.  and  Surg.  Joum. 


BY  THE  SAMB  AUTHOR.     {Now  Ready.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.     New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revii^ed  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 

three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752. 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  nnd  fully  up  to  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical fini^»h  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country. 


This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thorouchly 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But 
especially  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially 
commend  it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  English 
language  to  qualify  them  for  the  reception  and  com- 
prehension ot  those  truths  which 


prel 

veloped  in  physiologj' 


are  daily  being  de- 
Medical  Counsellor, 


Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  Encyclopedia  of 
the  subject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respects — 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
the  science  has  now  arrived.— Dwd/tn  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Scienes. 

A  truly  magnificent  work— In  itself  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study.— /ianWng'*  Abstract. 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  men  in  Europe  could  have  undertaken ;  it  is  one 


no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  ft  required  for 
its  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  read  in 
the  labors  of  others-  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
critical, and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labors,  and 
of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeneous  materials  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  fVitness  of  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  its  unity,  of  the  admirablo  manner  in  whidi 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  vanoas 
sources,  to  conduce  to  its  completeness,  of  the  lacid- 
ity  of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  cl^meas 
or  language  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Not  the 
profession  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this 

great  work.    It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
is  high  reputation.— AfetfMo/  Times. 


BY  THE  SABfs  AUTHOR.    (^Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGy.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  aad  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 
The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  ediiion  of  the  author's  <'  Com- 
parative Physiology,"  he  has  uudertakeu  to  prepare  a  voltmrie  which  shall  present  it  more  tho- 
roughly and  AiUy  than  has  >'et  been  attempted,  and  whioh  may  be  regarded  as  ao  introductioo  to 
his  other  works. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Examiner  in  Phyiiolofy  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Univercity  of  London. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Second  Americ«ui,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    Willi 
one  liundred  and  ninety  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,    pp.  566. 

In  publishing  the  fir^t  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volumci 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Elements*'  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  "  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  best  mannat  of  Phyiioloji^y 
now  before  the  publie,  would  not  do  snffieient  justice 
to  the  author. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

In  his  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  aobjcctof  Physiolc^y.  In  the  present, 
be  gives  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicino. 

Those  who  bnve  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tise on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter. — Medical 
Sxamimr, 


The  best  and  most  complete  expose  of  modern 
Physiology,  m  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
language. — St.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 

With  such  an  aid  in  his  hand,  there  is  no  excuiie 
for  the  ignorance  often  displayed  respecting  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  From  its  unpretending  di- 
mensions, it  may  not  be  so  esteemed  by  those  nnxioDs 
to  mnke  a  parade  of  their  erudition;  but  whiiever 
masters  its  contents  will  lutve  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  physiuiogicnl  acquirements.  The  illostnitions 
are  well  selected  and  finely  executed.— i)«6/ in  Med, 
Press. 


BY  THS  8AMK  ATTTBOK.     {In  Press.) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     In  one  handsome  volume, 

with  several  hundred  beautiful  illustrations. 

Various  literary  en^gements  have  delayed  the  author's  progress  with  this  long  expected  work. 
It  iH  now,  however,  m  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and  mny  be  expected  in  a  few  month<. 
The  importance  which  the  microscope  has  assumed  within  the  last  few  years,  both  as  a  guide  to 
the  practicing  physician  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  progress  of  his  science,  and  as  an  indis- 
pent«ble  assistant  to  the  physiological  and  pathological  observer,  has  caused  the  want  to  be  severely 
f^\\.  of  a  volume  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  learner  and  a  book  of  reference  to  the  moi« 
advanced  student.  This  want  Dr.  Carpenter  has  endeavored  to  supply  in  the  present  volume.  His 
great  practical  familiarity  with  the  instrument  and  all  its  uses,  and  his  acknowledged  ability  as  a 
teacher,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  prove  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  superior  to  any  as  yet  prefenied  to  the  scientific  yfeorXa. 

BY  THE  SAMB   ATTTHOR. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condjb,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  of 
scientific  words.    In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,    pp.  178.    {Just  Issued.) 


CHELIU8  (J.  M.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  &c. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  SURGERY.    Translated  from  the  German,  and  accompanied 

with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  John  F.  Sotrru.    Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bands  and  double  lilies. 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronoance  it  the  best  and 
nost  comprehensive  system  of  modern  snrgery  with 
which  weareaequainted.~Jlfe<f«eo-C'4tritrficai  Re- 
view. 

The  fullest  and  ablest  digest  extant  of  all  that  re- 


lates to  the  present  advanced  state  of  snrgical  pa- 
thology.— iim«ncaii  Medical  Journal. 

The  most  learned  and  complete  systeran tic  treatise 
now  extant.—  Sdii^urgk  Medical  Journal. 


CLYMER  <MEFIEDITH),  M.  D.,  4^c. 
FEVERS;    THEIR   DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND    TREATMENT. 

Prepared  and  Edited,  with  large  Additions,  from  the  Essays  ob  Fever  in  Tweedte's  Library  ot 
Practical  Medicine.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages. 


CMR1STISON  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S,  E.,  Ac. 

A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Uuiled  States;  comprising  t^ie  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  lai^ge  wo(Hl-engravin«s.  By  R.  Eolesfsld  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  1000  pages. 


It  is  not  needful  that  w^  should  compare  it  with 
the  other  phsrmncfYpeeias  extant,  which  enjoy  and 
merit  the  cuafidence  of  the  profession  :  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  appears  to  ua  as  perfect  as  a  Dispensa- 
tory, in  the  present  state  of  pharmaceutical  science, 
could  bQ  made.  If  il  omits  any  details  pertaining  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge  whieh  the  stndent  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  such  a  work,  weconfess  the  omis- 
sion has  escaped  our  scrutiny.  Wo  cordially  recom- 
mend this  work  to  sneh  of  our  readers  as  are  in  need 
of  a  Ditpenentory.  They  cannot  make  choice  of  a 
t>etter.— If^e5(€n»  Joum.  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


There  is  not  ia  any  language  a  more  complete  and 
perfect  Treiitise.^^.  Y.  Annalist. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
strongly  recommend  this  work  to  sll  classes  of  our 
renders.  Asa  Dispensatory  and  commentary  on  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  Enelish  or 
any  other  language.— TAe  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal . 

We  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Christison's  Di*- 
pentatory  to  all  our  readers,  as  an  indispensable 
companion,  not  in  tlie  Study  only,  but  in  thoSacgery 
also.— £rizti4  and  Foreign  Med^cfU  Rsvistt 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


8  BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  &o. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fourth 
editioo,  revised  and  augmented.   In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  of  nearly  750  pages.  {LaUlp  Issusd.) 

From  the  Author's  Preface. 

The  demand  for  another  edition  has  afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of  again  subjecting  the 
entire  tpeali»*e  to  a  careful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  every  imporlaut  observation  recorded 
fince  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  in  reference  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several 
diseaM^s  or  which  it  treats. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pre^nt  edition,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  has 
appropriated  to  his  uae  every  important  fact  that  he  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  others 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  be  treats,  and  the  numerous  valuable 
ub$crvationf« — ^pathological  as  well  as  practioil — dispersed  throughout  the  pages  of  the  medical 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  acaiiired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  for  the  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  has 
endeavored  throughout  the  woik  to  confine  himself  to  a  siniple  statement  of  well-ascertained  patho- 
logical facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions — his  chief  desire  being  to  render  it  what  its  title 
imports  it  to  be,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  cbildrem. 

Dr.  Condie**  tcholnrship,  acumen,  industry,  and  {     We  feel  aMared  from  actual  experience  that  no 
practical  sense  are  mnnifested  iu  this,  as  in  all  his  {  physician^s  library  can  be  complete  withont  a  copy 
numerous  ctmtributinns  to  science. — Vr.  Holnus^s    of  this  work.— iNT.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicint. 
Report  to  tkt  Amerieam  Medical  Association.  .         ...  ..^.  ,        .•         ^u 

„  ,  ...  ij  .T>«j»A  venuble  pediatric  encyclopedia,  and  an  honor 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judgment.  Dr.  Condie  s    t^  American  medical  literature.— O Aw  AlMMeai  and 


Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  nerusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  ^WtsUm  Journal  of  Medicint  and 
jS«rff«rjr. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  English  language. — Westsm  Lancet. 

Perhaps  the  must  full  and  complete  work  now  be- 
fore Ihe  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 
may  say  in  the  Enalish  language.  It  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  must  of  its  predecessurs. — Traasylvanta  Med. 
Journal. 


Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession will  s«)on  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
but  as  the  vkby  best  **  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children.'* — American  Medical  Journal. 

We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  English 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  oeen 
published,  we  still  regard  it  in  tnat  light.— itfMttcai 
Examiner. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  8., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy^s  Hospital,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages.    {Lately  Issttsd.) 


For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  has 
been  surgeon  to  Guy*s  Hospital;  and  the  volume 
before  us  may  be  said  ^to  consist  of  an  account  of 
the  results  of  his  surgical  experience  during  that 
long  period.    We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Bransby 


Cooper*s  Lectores  at  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
our  surgical  literature,  and  one  which  eannot  fail 
to  t>e  of  ssrvico  both  to  students  and  to  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion.—7A«  Ltuuet. 


COOPER  (SIR  ASTLEY  P.),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Edited  by  Braksby  B.  Coopkr,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  With  additional  Observations  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Warren.  A  new  American  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 

One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  over  190  lithographic  figures. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON   THE   STRUCTURE   AND  DISEASES   OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON 

THE  THYMUS  GLAI^D.    One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  with  177  figures,  on  29  plates. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty. 

five  Miscellaneous  and  Surgical  Papers.    One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  258  figures,  on 

36  plates. 

These  last  three  volumes  complete  the  surgical  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Thev  are  very 
handsomely  printed,  with  a  large  number  of  lithographic  plates,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  are 
presented  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Fenniylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 
AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  PeimsylTaniB.  In  one  very  neat  octavo 
Tolume,  of  208  pages. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


AND   SCIENTIFIO   PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  American, 

from  the  last  and  improved  English  edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  Framcis 
CoNDiB,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  '*rractical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  dec.  With  139 
iliastrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  pp.  510.    {Lately  Issued.) 

To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  snch 
marked  approbation  would  be  superfluous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thought  worthy  oi  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medical  public,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  may  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifery.— i)i«6/m  ^MrUrly 
Journal  of  MediecU  ScUnce, 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  snch  as  we  can 
confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
tric practitioner. — London  Jl^dieal  Qazette. 


This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  belt  adapted  for  the  purpotes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
others.— So«fAem  Medical  attd  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Charleston  Med.  Journal. 

Were  we  redaeed  to  the  necessity  of  having  but 
one  work  on  midwiferv,  and  permitted  to  ehootOf 
we  would  unhesiutingly  take  Cb archill .—Wi»t<ni 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elegant  manual  than  Dr.  Churchill *s  Practice  of 
Midwifery. — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  onr  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exists.— iv.  Y.  Annalist. 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro, 
the  advanced  student,  or  the  practitioner.— 3fedtca{ 
Examiner. 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it,*  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carenilly 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  *  ♦  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  re- 
medial science.— iV.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

In  onr  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—ilfonl4/y  Jo  tcmaf  of  Medical  Science. 

The  cleomess  and  precision  of  style  In  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  medical  science. 
—N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  eonsultation  of  tne  yonng  practitioner.— 
American  Medical  Journal, 


BT  THB  SAVB  AT7TH0B. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

handsome  volume  of  over  600  pages. 


In  one  large  and 


We  TM^ard  this  volume  as  possessing  more  claims 
to  completeness  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Most  cordially  and  earn- 
estly, therefore,  do  we  commend  it  to  onr  profession- 
al brethren,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation  will  indue  time  be  impressed  upon 
it.  Arter  an  attentive  perusal  of  its  contents,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive ever  written  upon  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  that,  foreopiousaessof  reference,  extent  of 
research,  and  perspicuity  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan- 
guage .-Dud/m  Quarterly  Journal. 

After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  Churchiirs  work,  we  shall  conclude 
by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fait  from  its  co- 
picAisness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  anthor  in 
this  country.  The  American  reader  will  be  particu- 
larly pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 
justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  American 
authors  on  this  subject.  The  names  of  Dewees, 
Eberle,  Condie,  and  BlcMrart,  occur  on  nearly  every 
page,  and  these  authors  are  constantly  referred  toby 
the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with 
the  most  liberal  courtesy. — Tke  Medical  Examiner. 


The  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  author  from  his  previous  works. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  direc- 
tions for  the  management  oT  infants  at  birth,  and  a 
compendious,  but  clear  account  of  the  diseases  to 
which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  successful 
mode  of  treating  them.  We  must  not  close  this  no- 
tice without  calling  attention  to  the  author's  style, 
which  is  perspicuous  and  polished  to  a  degree,  we 
r^ret  to  say,  not  generally  characteristic  of  medical 
works.  We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill 
most  cordially,  both  to  students  and  practitioners, 
as  a  valuable  and  reliable  gaide  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  children. — Am.  Joum.  of  the  Med. 
Sciences. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpre- 
judiced a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actual 
knowledge  as  this.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  practi- 
cal work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior. — Southern  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


BT  THB  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

CULIAR  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Anthors  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  Eighleentb  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifly  pages. 

demies  of  that  disease.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  papers,  by  professional  writers 
of  eminence,  on  some  of  the  roost  Important  accidents 
to  which  the  puerperal  female  is  liable. — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 


To  these  papers  Dr.  Churchill  has  appended  notes, 
embodying  wnntever  information  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  profession  siiiea  their  authors'  time.  He  Ina 
also  prefixed  to  the  Essays  on  Puerperal  Fever, 
whleh  occupy  t^e  larger  p<irtion  of  the  volume,  an 
mteresting  historical  sketch  of  the  principal  epi- 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.R.  I.A.,   Slc. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Preenancy  and  Child- 
bed.   A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Fran- 
cis CoNDiTi,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children."    u  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  pp.  684.    {Just  Issued.) 
We  now  reifretfully  take  leave  of  Dr.  CbarchilPi 

book.    Had  our  typographical  limits  pcrmilted,  we 


should  gladly  have  borrowed  more  from  its  richly 
stored  pnges.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profession,  and  would  at  the  snme 
time  express  our  fi  rm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  reputaiion  of  its  author,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
pructitioners.— Dw6/tn  Medical  Press. 

Former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  noticed  in 

Krevious  numbers  of  the  Journal.  The  sentiments  of 
igh  commendation  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  in  thisj  not  from  the  fact  thut 
the  profession  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
merits  which  this  work  really  possesses,  but  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  more  generally  recognized,  and  more  uni- 
versally carried  out  in  practice. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medieins. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro- 
bation, on  **  the  diseases  of  females,*'  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
onlv  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  may  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  atu* 
dents  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  department. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  com- 
mended strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  to  an  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popa- 


lurity.  This  fifth  edition,  before  ns.  is  well  calca- 
lated  to  maintain  Dr.  Churchill's  high  reputation. 
It  was  revised  und  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  hi« 
American  publishers,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  species  of  desirable  inforroatioo  oa  ita 
subjects  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  work.— 73ks 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  a  new  and  reriaed 
edition  of  Dr.  ChnrehilPa  valuable  work  on  the  dis- 
eases  of  females  We  have  ever  regrarde4  it  as  oae 
of  the  very  beat  works  on  the  subjects  embraced 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  language;  and  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  bv  the  author, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  th« 
profession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Haston 
have  been  retained,  and  contribute,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  publishers  have 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  this  instance,  his 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revision  wliick 
nn  author  alone  is  capable  of  aiaking. — Tk*  Western 
Lancet. 

Asa  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  only  speak 
with  conuDoB  justice  when  we  say  that  it  aurpasaes 
any  other  that  baa  ever  issued  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  the  British  press. — Tk*  DuUim  QuetrUrif 
Journal. 


DICKSON  (S.    H.),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  o(  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics,  or  the  Hi>tory  and'  Treatment  of  Disease!^.    lu  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  nearly  800  page.s     '{Now  Ready.) 
As  a  text- book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  student,  and  as  a  condensed  work  of  reference 

for  the  practitioner,  this  volume  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  American  profe^^ion. 

Pew  pbytiicians  have  had  wider  opportunities,  than  the  author,  for  observation  and  experience,  and 

few  perhaps  have  used  them  belter.    As  the  result  of  a  life  o(  study  and  practice,  therefore,  the 

present  volume  will  doubtless  bo  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 

Prom  the  Preface. 
The  present  volume  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  young  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, to  physician*  who  have  recently  assumed  the  refponsiibilities  of  practice,  and  to  my  lellow 
professors  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  private  instructors  who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munioaiiiig  to  the  two  first  cla.s^es  the  knowledge  which  they  arc  earnestly  seeking  to  acquire. 
Having  been  a  teacher  of  medicine  for  thirty  years,  and  a  student  more  than  forty,  I  must  have 
accumulated  some  experience  in  both  characters.  I  have  prepared  and  printed  for  those  in  attend- 
ance  on  mv  lectures  many  successive  manuals  or  text-books.  I  have  also  written  and  published 
several  volumes  on  medical  subjects  in  general.  The  following  pages  are  the  result  of  a  carefat 
collation  of  all  that  has  been  esteemed  valuable  in  both,  with  sucn  matter  as  continued  study  and 
enlarged  experience  has  enabled  me  to  add. 


DEWEES  (W.    P.),  M.D.,   Slc. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Dltistrated  hy  occa- 
sional Cases  and  many  Engravings.  TwelAh  edition,  with  the  Amhor's  last  improvemeoU  and 
Corrections.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 

BT  THI  SAMB  AUTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

CHILDREN.    Tenth  edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  548  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 

BT  THB  SAME  AtTTHOE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES.    Tenth  edition.    In 

one  volume,  ocUvo,  532  pages,  with  plates.    {Just  Issued.) 


DANA  (JAMES    D). 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.     In  one  volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth, 
with  wood-cuts.    Also,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  magnificent 
plates,  colored  aAer  nature.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 


DE   LA    BECHE  (SIR   HENRY    T.),  F.  R.  S.,  &e. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.    In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octaTO 
volume,  of  700  pages.    With  over  three  hundred  wood-cats.    {Lately  Issued,) 
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DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.  R.  C.  8.,  &c. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

American,  from  the  improved  London  edition.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Sarggnt,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"Minor  Surgery,"  &c.  Illaetrated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-engravings.  In 
one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  576  large  pages. 


Dr.  Braitt'0  researches  into  the  literature  of  his 
subject  have  been  not  only  extensive,  but  well  di- 
rected :  the  most  discordant  authors  are  fairly  and 
impartiallv  qaoted,  and,  while  dne  credit  is  given 
to  each,  tneir  respective  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  nnprejodieed  hand.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 
served, and  the  chaff  is  unmercifully  stripped  off. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  stvle,  thoagh  clear  and  interesting^  is  so  precise, 
that  the  book  contains  more  information  condensed 
into  a  few  words  than  any  other  surgical  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.— Loiuiofft  lUdiceU  Tifius 
mnd  QaxetUj  February  18, 1S54. 

No  work,  in  our  opinion,  eqnals  it  in  presenting 
so  much  valaable  sargicul  matter  in  so  small  a 
compass. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Druitt*s  Surgery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can medical  profession  to  require  its  announcement 
anywhere.  Probsbly  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this.  The  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
comparatively  small  compass,  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  theorstical  and  practical  Surgery— that  it 
is  found  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
cal affections— is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  liberal 
Ktronage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Br.  F.  W. 
rrent,  has  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  as  are 
calculated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
viewa  and  practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  young  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  consideration.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
needs  just  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refe- 
rence in  moments  of  sudden  emergency,  when  he  has 
not  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatises. — The 
Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  author  has  evidently  ransacked  every  stand- 
ard treatise  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  all  that 


is  really  practically  useful  at  the  bedside  will  be 
found  in  a  form  at  once  clear,  distinct,  and  interest- 
ing.— Edinburgh  Monthly  Medical  Journal. 

Druitt's  work,  condensed,  systematic,  lucid,  and 
practical  as  it  is,  beyond  most  works  on  Surgery 
accessible  to  the  American  student,  has  had  muck 
currency  in  this  country,  and  under  its  present  au- 
spices promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  favor. — The 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  most  accurate  and  ample  resnm6  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Surgery  that  we  are  acquainted  with. — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

A  better  book  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Surgery  as  now  understood  in  England  and  America, 
has  not  been  ^iven  to  the  profession.— .fio^lon  Medi- 
col  and  Surgical  Journal, 

An  unsurpassable  compendium,  not  only  of  Sur- 
gical, but  of  Medical  Practice. — London  Medical 
Gazette, 

This  work  merits  our  warmest  commendations, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  voung  surgeons  as 
an  admirable  digest  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
modern  Surgery. — Medical  Gazette. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Druitt  aflbrds  a  complete,  though  brief  and  con- 
densed view,  of  the  entire  field  ot  modern  surgery. 
We  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  subject  having  the 
appearance  of  a  manual,  which  includes  so  many 
topics  of  interest  to  the  surgeon ;  and  the  terse  man- 
ner in  which  each  has  been  treated  evinces  a  most 
enviable  qualitv  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  seems  to  have  an  innate  power  of  searching 
out  and  grasping  the  leading  facts  and  features  of 
the  most  elaborate  productions  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
useful  handbook  for  the  practitioner,  and  we  should 
deem  a  teacher  of  surgery  unpardonable  who  did  not 
recommend  it  to  his  pupils.  In  our  own  opinion,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. — 
Provincial  JjfediecU  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DUNQLISON,   FORBES,  TWEEDIE,   AND  C6NOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Me<lical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.  In  four  large  super  royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double^columned  pages,  ^^lroagly  and  handsomely  bound. 

*i^*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 


The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.— Su^'a/o 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

For  reference,  it  is  sbove  all  price  to  every  prac- 
titioner.— Western  Lancet. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 
the  day — as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  Invaluable. — 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  has  beeti  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  light. — Medical  Examiner. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  being 


nn(|ueBtionably  one  of  very  {^reat  vslne  to  the  prac- 
titioner. This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ac- 

anaintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 
nrin^  tlie  past  nine  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
practitioners  of  established  reputation,  snd  the  list 
of  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  most  eminent 

rirofessorsand  teachers  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
in,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
especialattention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
competency  Justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  and  just  authority. — American  Medical  Joum. 


DUNQLISON   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Inflnenoe  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality,  Change  of 

Air  and  Climate,  Seasons,  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Exercise,  Sleep,  &c.  &c.,  on  Healthy  Man ; 
constituting  Elements  of  Hygiene,  Second  edition,  with  many  modifications  and  additions.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  of  464  pageif. 
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DUNQLISON    (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 
Profeuor  of  Inatiiatea  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medieal  College,  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  DiotioDary  of  Medical  Science,  ooDtainiiijc  a  concise 

Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Physiolosyt  Pathology,  Uyffienei  Therapeutics, 
Pharniaeologv,  Obstetrics^  Medical  Jurisprudence, &c.  with  the  French  and  other  Synoiijrmes ; 
Notice;*  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral  Waters;  Formulae  for  various  Officinal,  Empirical, 
and  Dietetic  Preparaiionj»,  etc.  Twelfth  edition,  revi><ed.  In  one  very  thick  octavo  volume,  oi 
over  nine  hundred  large  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands. 
{Jujft  Issued,) 

Every  successive  edition  of  this  work  bears  the  marks  of  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  of  bis 
determination  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  slate  of  medical  science.  Thus 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  words  have  been  added  to  it  within  the  last  few  vears.  Asa  complete 
Medical  Dictionary,  therefore,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS,  in  all  tbe 
branches  of  the  science,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  tbe  fTreat  favor  and  popolariiy 
which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  space  of  time,  to  a  twelAh  edition. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  m  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  its  mecha- 
nical execution  and  typographical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation  and  univer^  ns«. 
Tbe  very  extensive  additiunis  have  been  accommodated,  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  by  tbe  employment  of  a  small  but  excoeditigly  clear  type,  cast  for  this  purpose.  The 
press  has  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  every  eflbrt  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  so  ne- 
oessary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  pnp«r ;  and,  while  thus  exhi- 
biting in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  the  original 
exceedingly  low  prioe. 

readers  to  its  peculiar  merita;  and  we  need  <to 
little  more  than  state,  in  reference  to  the  preaeat 
reiMue,  that,  nutwithstaadinx  the  large  additions 
previously  made  to  it,  no  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand tenna,  not  to  be  found  in  the  preeediag  edi- 
tion^ are  contained  m  the  volome  before  oa. — 
Whilst  it  isawonderfal  monnmentof  ita  aathor'a 
erudition  and  indnatry,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility,  as  we  can  testify  from  onr  owa 
experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within  our 
reach,  and  ranke  very  frequent  reference  to  it, 
nearly  always  findinc  in  it  the  information  we  seek. 
^Briiitk  and  Fortign  Med.-Ckirurg.  Rttfiew. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival 
in  the  English  language  for  accuracy  and  extent 
of  references.  Tbe  terms  generalljr  inclade  short 
phyBioh>gical  and  pathological  descriptions,  so  that, 
as  the  author  justly  observes,  the  reader  does  not 
possess  in  this  work  a  mere  dictionary',  but  a  book, 
which,  while  it  instructs  him  in  medieal  etymo- 
logy, romishes  him  with  a  large  anouat  of  aaefal 
informatiun.  The  author's  labors  have  beea  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  his  own  conntrymen  ;  and  we 
can  only  confirm  their  judgment,  by  recommending 
this  most  useful  volume  to  the  notice  of  onr  cisat- 
lantic readers.  No  medieal  library  will  be  complete 
without  it.~^oiidoii  Mtd.  Oazttte. 

It  is  certainly  more  eompletie  and  compreheBsive 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquointed  in  the 
English  langnage.  Psw,  in  fact,  conld  be  found 
better  gnalifif^  Uian  Dr.  JDunglison  for  the  prodoe- 
tion  or  such  a  work.  Learned,  indastrioaa,  per- 
severing, and  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  task  all 
the  peculiar  talents  necessary  for  its  succeaafai 
performance;  whiloj  at  tbe  same  time,  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and  modera 
<*  masters  of  our  art,"  renders  him  skilful  to  note 
the  exact  usage  of  the  several  terms  of  seieaee, 
and  the  various  modifications  which  medieal  term- 
inology has  undergone  with  the  change  of  theo- 
ries or  the  protfress  of  improvement.  ^^HMrtcaa 
Journal  o/the  Medical  SeUnees. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  eopioua  known  to 
tbe  cultivators  of  medical  science. — Sostim  3Ud, 
Journal. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  best  English  Die* 
tionary  of  medical,  terms  extant.— fa^o^s  Medical 
Journal. 


We  welcome  it  cordially ;  it  is  nn  admirable  work, 
and  indiBpensable  to  all  literar>'  medical  men.  The 
lalMiT  which  has  been  bestowed  uptm  it  is  something 
prodigious.  The  work,  however,  has  now  been 
done,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  no  hu- 
man bring  will  have  asain  to  undertake  the  same 
gigantic  tnt>k.  Revised  and  corrected  from  time  to 
time.  Dr.  DungliRonU  *»  Medical  Lexicon"  will  last 
for  centuries.— JBrt<M*  and  Foreign  Med.  Chirurg. 
Review. 

The  fact  that  this  excellent  and  learned  work  has 
passed  through  eight  editions,  and  that  a  ninth  is 
rendered  necesitary  by  the  demanda  of  the  public, 
aflitrds  a  tufficient  evidence  of  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  DunglisoD's  labors  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England  and  America.  It  is  a  book  which 
wilt  be  of  great  service  to  the  student,  in  teaching 
him  the  meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms  used  in 
medicine,  and  will  be  of^no  less  use  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  desires  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  advance  of  medical  science.— London  Medical 
Times  and  Gaxette.. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  we  feel  compelled 
to  confess  that  his  work  bears  evidence  of  almoat 
incredible  Itibor  having  been  bestowed  upon  its  com- 
position.—  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences. 

A  mirncieof  labor  and  industry  in  one  who  has 
written  able  and  voluminous  works  on  nearly  every 
brunch  of  medical  science.  There  could  he  no  more 
.  useful  book  to  the  student  or  practitioner,  in  the 
present  advancing  age,  than  one  in  which  would  be 
found,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  medical  terms — so  many  of  which  are  of 
modern  introduction— concise  dcscriptitms  of  their 
explanation  and  employment:  and  all  this  and  much 
more  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is 
therefore  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  other  learned 

Srofessions  as  to  our  own.  In  fact,  to  all  who  may 
ove  occasion  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  word 
belonging  to  the  many  branches  of  medicine.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  present  edition,  we  can 
vouch  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  its  being  brought 
quite  up  to  the  date  of  publieation  ^  the  author  states 
in  his  preface  that  he  bus  added  to  it  about  four  thou- 
sand terms,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  prece- 
ding one — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  0/  Medical 
Sciences. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
valuable  work,  we  directed  the  attention  of  out 


BT  THS  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 

rapcutics.    Third  Edition.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  fiAeen  hundred  pages. 

Upon  every  topic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest 
information  will  be  found  careAilly  posted  up.— 
Medical  Examiner. 


The  student  of  medicine  will  find,  in  these  two 
elegant  volumes,  a  mine  of  facts,  a  gathering  of 
precepts  and  advice  from  the  world  of  experience, 
that  will  neive  him  with  courage,  and  faithfnllv 
direct  him  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  physical  suf- 


ferings of  the  race. — Boston  MediceU  and  Surgical 
Jannutf. 


It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.— IFssfcmJotinuU  ^Medi- 
cine  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kisl 
we  have. — Sonthem  Mm4,  emd  Surg.  Jwmnml, 
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DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

ProfettOT  of  Institatea  of  Medicine  m  the  Jeflfenon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Seventh  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 
sively modified  and  enlarged,  with  nearly  five  hundred  illustrations.  In  two  large  and  hand- 
Bomeiy  printed  octavo  volumes,  containing  nearly  1450  pages. 


It  hat  long  lince  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  medi' 
eal  classics  of  our  Uneuoge.  To  say  that  it  is  by 
for  the  beat  text-book  uf  physiology  ever  pablisbed 
in  this  country,  is  but  echoing  the  general  testi- 
mony  of  the  profession.— iV.  Y.  J^urmtu  qf  Miedicwe. 

There  is  no  single  book  we  would  recommend  to 
the  student  or  physician,  with  greater  confidence 
than  the  present,  because  in  it  will  be  found  a  mir- 
ror  of  almost  every  standard  physiological  work  of 
the  day.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work 
to  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  no  student 
should  DC  without  it.    It  is  the  completest  work  on 


Physiology  in  the  English  langunge,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  author  and  publishers. — Ccuuulian 
Medical  Journal. 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Amtr.  BUd. 
Journal. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  laa- 
gaage. — Silliman^s  Journal. 

The  most  full  and  complete  system  of  Physiology 
in  our  language. — Western  Lancet, 


BT  THB  SAMS  AUTHOR.      {Just  Isstisd.) 

GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  FiAh  edition,  much  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  illus- 
trations. In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  of  about  1 100  pages. 
The  new  editions  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  of  London  and  Dublin,  hare  ren- 
dered necessary  a  thorough  revision  of  this  work.  In  accomplishing  this  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  rendering  it  a  complete  exponent  of  all  that  is  new  and  reliable,  both  in  the  departments 
of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  The  book  has  thus  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  a  like  im- 
provement will  be  found  in  every  depArtroent  of  its  mechanical  execution.  As  a  convenient  text- 
Dock  for  the  student,  therefore,  containing  within  a  moderate  compass  a  satisfactory  resume  of  its 
important  subject,  it  is  again  presented  as  even  more  worthy  than  heretofore  of  the  very  gr^t  favor 
which  it  has  received. 

In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  we  recognize  the  !      As  a  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  is  pnr- 
same  nntiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em-  <  tioularly  designed,  we  know  of  none  superior  to 
bodying  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he  !  it. — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and  j      -.  ..    .    v  Jt.*        •,*•»•        .%. 

we  chierfully  point  to  these  volumes^  as  two  of  the  '      '*  purports  to  be  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rather 
most  inters 
additions  i 
little  i 


ve  cheerfully  point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the  '  "  purports  w  oe  a  new  emuon,  put  it  is  rawer 
nost  interesting  that  we  know  of.  in  noticing  the  ?  n«J^  ^^''^^  •?  S^^^^f  ,»>«■  • '  ^  >n;pr"ved,  both 
idditicms  tothTs,  the  fourth  ediUon,  there  is  very  '  >«>  ^«  amount  and  quality  of  the  matier  which  it 
ittle  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  tlii    contams.-JV.  O.  Medtcal  and  Surgical  Journal. 


profession,  published  in  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped 
the  easeful  search  of  the  author.  As  a  book  for 
reference,  it  is  invaluable.— CAar;««ofi  Med.  Jour- 
nal and  Review. 


We  bespeak  for  this  edition,  from  the  profession, 
an  increase  of  patronnge  over  any  of  us  formrr 
ones,  on  account  of  its  increased  merit. — N.  Y, 
Journal  of  Medicine. 


It  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  now  npon  the  sab-       We  consider  this  work  anequalled.— Bo«(<m  Med . 
)ects  upon  which  it  treats.— ir0<t«m  Lctncet.  I  and  Surg.  Journal. 

BT  THE  SAME  ATTTROR. 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  750  pages. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works.^    diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
Southern  Medical  and  SurgiccU  Journal.  enhance  its  value. — New  York  Med.  Gazette. 

This  well-known  and  standard  book  has  now 
reached  its  sixth  edition,  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  recent  gifts 
to  therapeutics  which  ihe  last  few  years  have  so 
richly  produced,  including  the  ancesthetie  agents, 
Ac.  This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
fer«ice,  for  physif*ians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  tha  double  index  for 


Tlie  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  informntion  is  derivable,  hns  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
und  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
examine  the  original  papers.— 2^  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacf. 


DE  JONQH  (L.  J.),  M.  D.,  &e. 
THE  THREE  KINDS   OF  COD-LIVER  OIL,  comparatively  considered,  with 

their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Properties.  Tran:*lated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Cases,  by 
£dward  Caret,  M  D.  To  which  is  added  an  article  on  the  subject  from  <' Dunglison  on  New 
Remedies."    In  one  small  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 


DAY  (QEORQE  E.),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MORE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  ADVANCED  LIFE.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new 
and  successful  mode  of  treating  Lumbago  and  other  formt*  of  Chronic  Rheumatism.  One  volume, 
octavo,  226  pages. 


FaiCK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 

RENAL    AFFECTIONS;    their  Diagnosb  and  Pathology. 
One  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


With  illustrationa 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


ERICHSEN   (JOHN), 

Professor  of  Sorg ery  in  University  Collef  e,  London,  ke. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  BEiNa  a  Treatisi  on  Subotcal 

Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  Edited  by  John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.  Ulustreted  with 
three  liundred  and  eleven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 
over  nine  hundred  closely  printed  pages.    {Just  Issitsd.) 

\he  mom  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  consult.  He 
will  find  a  fulneMofdetail  leadinghim  through  erery 
step  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  him  unul  the 
final  is«ue  ortiie  ra»e  is  decided.    For  the  »me  rea- 


It  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  decidedly  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  Rntriinh  language.  Strange 
that  just  such  books  sre  notoftener  produced  by  pub 
lie  leacht-r*  of  surgery  in  thin  coaiitry  and  tireni 
Brittiii  Indeed,  it  i«  a  matter  of  great  aftonishment. 
but  no  IcM  true  thnn  astonishing,  that  of  the  many 
works  on  surgery  republished  in  thin  country  within 
the  la*t  fifteen  of  twenty  years  as  text-book«  for 
medical  Kimieiits,  thi«>  i^  the  only  one,  that  even  ap- 
proximates lo  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of 
'^'oung  men  just  entering  upon  the  Mudy  of  thi*  branch 
of  the  profession. —  WetUrnJour.of  Med.  and  Surgery. 

Embracing,  as  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  surgi- 
cal domain,  and  each  division  of  itself  almost  com- 
plete and  perfect,  each  chapter  full  and  explicit,  each 
subject  faithfully  exhibited,  we  can  only  express  our 
extimate  of  it  in  the  agereiraie.  We  consider  it  an 
excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  probably  the 
best  single  volume  now  exiani  on  the  subject,  and 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  10  our  text  books  — 
NofkvUle  Journal  t^  Medicine  and  Surgery 

li«  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copiout 
wellarraneed  index.  We  reganl  this  as  one  of  the 
hzost  valuable  contributions  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  ii 


son  we  recommend  it  10  those  whose  routine  of  prac- 
tice lies  in  such  parts  of  the  country  that  they  most 
rarely  enrnumer  cases  requiring  surgical  manage- 
ment!—SfetAoseope. 

Prof.  E»'ichseti*s  work,  for  its  size,  has  not  been 
«urpa»!»ed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  patholo- 
gical, and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  details, 
and  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resource 
for  information,  both  to  physician  and  snri^eon,  in  the 
hour  of  peril  —i>r.  0.  Med.  and  Surg  Journal. 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  other  work  wherein 
so  much  good  sense,  sound  principle,  and  practic^^ 
inferences,  stamp  every  page.  To  say  more  of  the" 
volume  would  be  useless ;  to  say  leaa  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  a  production  which  we  consider  above 
all  others  nt  the  present  dny,  and  superior  and  more 
complete  than  the  many  excellent  treatises  of  the 
Rnglish  and  Scotch  surgetms,  and  this  is  no  small 
encomium. — Anurican  Latictt, 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE   MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physician?  of  America  and  Etirope. 
Together  with  the  u-^ual  Dietetic  Prenarations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisonj*.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  u^  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Eiher  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  atid  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
pagers.    (Lately  Issited.) 

After  an  examination  of  the  new  matter  and  the  It  will  prove  particolarly  nsefnl  to  students  and 
alterations,  we  believe  the  reputation  of  the  work  yOnnifpructitinners,  as  the  most  important  prescrip- 
built  up  by  the  author,  nnd  the  late  distinguished  tions  employed  ia  m«Klem  practice,  which  lie  semt- 
editor,  will  continue  to  flourish  under  the  auspices  tered  through  our  medical  literature,  are  here  col- 
of  the  present  editor,  who  has  the  industry  and  accu-  lected  and  conveniently  arranged  for  reference.— 
raey,  and,  we  would  say,  conscientiousness  requi-  CkarUiton  Med.  Journal  and  lUHew. 
site  for  the  responsible  task. — Anurican  Journal  0/ 
Pharmacy t  March,  1854. 


FOWNES  (GEORGE),  PH.  D.,  &c. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY;    Theoretical  and  Practical.     With  numerous 

illustrations.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions*, by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  550  pages,  with  18X 
wood-cuts,  sheep,  or  extra  cloth.    (iVo«9  KMdy,) 


We  know  of  no  better  text* book,  especially  hi  the 
diAenlt  department  of  organic  chemistry,  upon 
which  it  is  partieularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We 
would  reci>mmend  it  to  prereptori  as  a  capital 
**  office  b«M>k*'  for  their  itadents  who  are  beginners 
in  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent wo<id'Cuts,  and  altogether  admirably  <<got 
np.'*— iV.  J.  Medical  Reporter ^  March,  1854. 

A  standard  manual^  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  small 
apace.  The  author  hasachieved  the  difficult  task  of 
condensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
eise  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general.—  Virginia  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownei  hat  long  been  beHnre 
the  publie,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreei- 
ated  as  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  ia 
existence.  We  do  m»t.  of  course,  place  it  in  n  raak 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  aay  that,  as  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. — Lets- 
don  Journal  0/ Medicine. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  doctrinea 
and  facts  of  modem  chemistry.  The  size  of  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  the  charges 
very  properly  urged  against  most  manuals  termed 
popular. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science. 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  snd  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  kc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION, 

applied  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Di^ases  afl*ecting  the  Organs  of  Respiration.    lo  ooe  baadsome 

tHjtavo  volume.    {In  Press  ) 

The  reputation  already  acquired  by  the  author  with  respect  to  hn  researches  on  this  and  kindred 
topicK,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  will  accomplish  his  object  in  presenting  the  student  with  a 
^«Hid  practical  text-book,  which  will  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  this  difficult  sub- 
ject.   The  work  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  Fall  sessions. 
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FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 
ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  dee. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven 
hundred  page»,  with  tliree  hundred  and  ninety-three  handsome  illustrations.    (Jiist  Issued.) 


The  most  important  subjects  in  connection  with 
practical  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
brought  under  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 
surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  are  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately considered  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  that  which 
was  before  wanting  has  now  been  supplied^  so  that 
we  can  now  look  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  sur- 
gery instead  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone. 
There  was  some  ground  formerly  for  the  complaint 
before  alluded  to,  that  it  dwelt  too  exclusively  on 
operative  sorcery  ;  but  this  defect  is  now  removed, 
and  the  book  is  miire  than  ever  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  practitioner,  whether  he  confines  him- 
self more  strictly  to  the  operative  department,  or 
follows  surgery  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.— 
Medicml  Times  and  Qaxttu. 


No  work  was  ever  written  which  moro^nearly 
comprehended  the  necessities  of  the  student  and 
practitioner,  and  was  more  carefully  arranged  to 
that  sinffle  purpose  than  this. — N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

The  addition  of  many  new  pares  makes  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  the  student  and  prac- 
titioner.— Ranking^s  Abstract. 

Amonff  the  numerous  works  upon  surgery  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  value 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  ordi- 
nary reference,  being  concise  and  eminently  practi- 
cai^^Southsm  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  Ac. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

to  the  Arts.    With  numerous  ill ustrat ions.    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Robe&t  Bridges, 
M.  D.,  kxi.  Sec    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  eclition 
FART  I.  (Lately  Ismted)  large  8vo.,  430  pages,  185  illustrations. 
PART  n.  {Preparing)  to  match. 

The  great  changes  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  undergone  within  the  last  few  years,  ren- 
der a  new  edition  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
several  years  to  the  revision  of  his  treatise,  and  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  and 
inference  of  importance  which  has  been  observed  and  recorded  by  the  great  body  of  chemical 
investigators  who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  increa.<ed  in  siie,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  doubled ;  while  the  labors  of  the  editor 
have  been  directed  towards  the  introduction  of  such  matters  as  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
author,  or  as  have  arisen  since  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  this  edition  in  London,  in  18>V>. 
Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  verv  low  price,  it  is  therefore  confidently  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text-book  of  this  important  subject. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Slc. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu- 
tists. Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robrrt  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Profe:<sor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  double  colonms.    {Just  Issued.) 

It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  a  eoaniry  practi- 
tioner csn  possibly  have  in  his  possession. — Mtdieal 
CkionieU. 


It  was  a  work  requiring  mueh  perseverance,  and 
when  published  was  looked  upon  ai  by  far  the  be« 
work  of  its  kind  thai  had  issued  from  the  American 
pre««,  tieinc  free  of  much  of  ihe  inis*iy,  and  embrac- 
ing roost  ofthe  non-officinal  formulse  used  or  known 
in  American.  English,  or  French  practice,  arranged 
under  the  hentlsofthe  several  eon«iituentdrug«.  plac- 
ing the  receipt  under  it4  more  imporiant  coni'tiiuent. 
Prof  Thoma*  has  certainly  " iinproved"  ns  well  as 
added  o  this  Formulary,  and  has  lendered  it  addiiioii- 
ally  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharmRceutists 
and  physicians. — Amtrican  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

We  are  happy  to  anuouiKse  a  new  and  improved 
edition  o(  this,  one  of  the  mont  vniuahle  and  useful 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  would  do  credit  lo  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  u^erulnesd  to  practitioners  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensato 
ries."  Southern  Mfd.  and  Surg  Joitmai. 

A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Thomas.  M  D.,  affords  occasion  for  renewing 
our  commendation  of  w  useful  a  handbook,  which 
ought  to  be  universally  studied  by  medical  men  of 
every  class,  and  made  use  of  by  way  of  reference  by 
office  pupils,  as  a  standard  authority.  It  has  been 
much  enlarf^ed,  and  now  condenses  a  vast  amount 
of  needful  and  necessary  knowledge  in  small  com- 
pass. The  more  of  such  hooks  the  belter  for  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public-  N.  Y.  Med.  GazetU. 


The  amount  of  useful,  every'day  matter,  for  a  prac- 
tlcinit  phyHician,  is  really  immtiuat.— Boston  Ifrd. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

Thi*'  U  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fiAy  one  pages, 
embracing  all  on  the  subject  of  prepariiig  and  admi- 
iiiHtering  medicines  that  can  be  desired  by  the  physi- 
cian and  pharmaceutist. —  Western  LanetU 

In  phort.il  is  a  full  and  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
and  shonid  be  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  and 
apothecary.— O.  Afecf.  and  Surg.  Journal 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  espe- 
ciallv  recommend  it  to  all  medical  teachers.~i2ic4* 
mond  Stethoscope. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Griffith's  work  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  The 
additions  amount  to  about  seventy  pages,  and  no 
efibrt  has  been  spared  to  include  in  thi*m  all  ibe  re- 
rent  improvements  which  have  been  published  in 
medical  journals,  and  systematic  treatises.  A  work 
of  this  kind  appear*  to  ns  indispensable  lo  the  physi- 
cian, and  th^re  is  none  we  can  more  cordially  recom- 
mend.—iST.  y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 


BY  TUB  SAXB  1.UTH0B. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properlies,  ITses,  and  Modes  of  Administration.    In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  3d0  illustrations  on  wood. 

GREGORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  £., 
LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIRER   ON    ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  384. 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  O., 

ProfcMor  of  Surgery  In  the  University  of  LooiBTille,  &o. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

xMALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 

THE  URETHRA.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlargi^d,  wiih  one  hundred  and  eig^btj- 

lour  iliustrationts.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  huxidred  pages. 

{Now  Ready.) 

The  author  has  availed  himseif  of  the  opportunity  aflbrded  by  a  call  for  a  new  edition  of  this 
woik,  to  thorouj^hly  revifc  and  render  it  in  every  resplect  worthy,  so  far  as  in  hie  power,  of  the  very 
flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  bv  the  profession.  The  new  matter  thus  added 
amounts  to  almost  one-third  of  the  original  work,  while  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  Thei»e  additions  pervade  every  portion  of  the  work,  which  thus  has  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  new  treati:>e  than  a  new  edition.  In  Us  present  improved  form,  therefore,  it  may  confidently  be 
preitented  as  a  complete  and  reliable  storehouse  of  information  on  this  important  class  of  di<eases, 
and  as  in  every  way  fitted  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has  acquired  in  Europe  and  in  tliis 
country,  as  the  staiiaard  of  authority  on  the  ^ubjects  treated  of. 

On  the  appearnnceof  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  j  away  this  rmoaeh ;  and  so  completely  has  the  task 
the  leading  English  medical  review  predicted  that  it  j  been  fulfilled,  that  we  venture  to  predict  for  Dr. 
would  have  a  *^  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  {  Gross's  treatise  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
surgery  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  j  of  surgery,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of 
present  nge.*'  This  prediction  has  been  amply  ful-  '  the  present  age.  Not  merely  is  the  matter  ^ood, 
filled.  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  has  been  found  to  sup-  |  but  the  getting  up  of  the  volume  is  most  creditable 
ply  completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever  j  to  transatlontic  enterprise;  the  paper  and  print 
smce  the  elevation  of  surgery  to  the  rank  of  science,  ;  would  do  credit  to  a  first-rate  London  establishment; 
of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  and  the  numerous  wood-cuts  which  illustrate  it,  de» 
bladder  and  its  iiccessory  organs.  PhiKis  >phical  in  !  moastrate  that  America  is  malrin?  rapid  advances  ia 
irs  dftitign,  methodical  in  its  arrangement,  ample  and  this  department  of  art.  We  have,  indeed,  onfeigned 
«i»-tnd  in  its  practicnl  details,  it  may  in  truth  be  said  pleasure  in  congratulating  all  eonceraed  in  this  pab- 
lo  .iMive  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  on  so  im-  ,  licntion,  on  the  result  of  their  labours;  and  expe- 
portant  a  subject,  and  with  the  additions  and  modi-  rience  a  feeling  something  like  whatanimates  a  long- 
fications  resulting  from  future  discoveries  and  im-  expectant  husbandman,  who,  oftentimes  disappointed 
provements,  it  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  most  ,  by  the  produce  of  a  favorite  field,  is  at  last  agree- 
valuuble  works  on  this  subject  so  long  as  the  science  |  ably  surprised  by  a  stately  crop  which  may  near 
id  medicine  shall  ex\%%— Boston  M*d.  and  Surg,  :  comparison  with  any  of  its  former  rivals.  The 
Journal  J  June  7,  1655.  grounds  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  work  will 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the  t  p«  obvious  as  we  proceed :  and  we  doubt  not  that 
utmost  value  in  the  investigation  of  Uiese  diseases.-  the  present  facilities  for  obtaining  American  books 
American  Medical  Journal  ,  ^'"  »n^»<^«  ^'^Jjy  «/  .«»'  ^«»**«"  *7  ^"fy  ^o'.  J«: 

^      ^  ,       ^         L      ..  u.    .  I  commendation  by  their  own  perusal  of  It.— SftlM* 

Dr.  Gross  has  brought  all  his  learning,  expen-  '  and  Foreign  Medieo-Ckirurgieal  lUtnew. 
ence,  tact,  and  judgment  to  the  task,  and  has  pro-  !     _..  ...  *u         *  •    r     i     ki 

ducek  a  work  worlV  of  his  high  reputation.  We  !  Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amoant  of  valuable 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  recommending  it  to  our  read-  i  P^«»«^»^*»  information  it  contains,  and  which  wa 
ers  ki  a  monograph  unequalled '^in  interest  and  1  »»*v«  ^'^.k  """'^k^^T"  ^o  notice,  will,  we  think, 
practical  value  V  kny  oth?r  on  the  subject  in  our  ,  ?8^««  W»»  ""'.'^'^^  '»>«^t"  """  '^''^}  *"  l**^  English 
ranguage.-ITMi^,  /oumai  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Ji'V-nge  which  ran  make  any  just  pretensions  to 

*^®  .j^  ..  .      i  he  itn  equnl.^N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mtdictnt, 

It  has  remained  for  an  American  writer  to  wipe  ' 

BY  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR.      {Just  IsSUetl). 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  iIlustration&.    pp.  468. 

A  very  elaborate  work.  It  is  a  complete  summary    a  most  interesting  and  hitherto  a  most  neglected  de- 
nf  the  whole  subject,  and  will  be  a  useful  book  of  ,  partraent  «»f  surgical  pathology  and  practice.— SI. 
leference. — British  and  Foreign  MedicO'Chirurg,  j  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  May,  ItiSS. 
Review.  \     gurgical  authors,  isolated  reports  in  medical  pe- 

A  hif^hly  valnnble  book  of  reference  on  a  most  im-  1  riodicals  and  modern  surgeons  *•  blend  their  common 
portant  subject  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  tt>il"  to  make  a  book  which  exhausts  the  subject, 
conclude  by  recommending  it  to  our  renders,  fullv  and  must  forever  remain  the  standard  work  on  the 
persuaded  tnat  its  perusal  will  aflbrd  them  much  *  management  of  this  accident. — Buffalo  Med.  J oum. 
practi;al  information  well  conveyed,  evidently  de-  |  We  consider  this  work  one  of  the  most  important 
rived  from  considerable  experience  and  dwiuced  from  ^f  the  recent  additions  to  practical  surgery.  Con- 
an  ample  collection  of  facts.  — Di«6/»n  Quarterly  taining  all  that  has  been  recorded  relating  to  the 
Journal^  May,  lb55.  pIj,,,  ^f  accidents  of  which    it  treats,  admirably 

In  this  valuable  monograph  Dr.  Gross  has  cer-    arranged  and  systemntized,  it  shon*d  find  a  place  in 
tainly  struck  a  new  lead  in  Surgery,  and  is  entitled    every  medical  library. — Montreal  Med.  Chroniclt. 
to  tlie  credit  of  having  illustrated  and  systematized  I 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (Preparing.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 

live.    With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 

BT  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY;  illustrated  by  colored  En- 

graving!!,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  wood-cuts.    Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly 

enlarged.    In  one  very  large  and  handsome  iraperial  octavo  volume,  pp.  8^. 

We  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete,  and,  on  The  colored  engravings  and  wood-cuts  are  exceed- 
the  whole,  the  least  defective  compilation  on  the    '     •  ■•  -    •         .  ..         -•  ^.. 

vuiiject  in  the  English  language. — Brit,  and  For. 
M»d.  Journal. 

It  is  altogether  the  roost  complete  exposition  of 
Pa tbolngical  Anatomy  in  our  language. — Amsrican 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 


It  is  the  most  complete  and  useful  systematic  work 


inglv  well  executed,  and  the  entire  getting  up  of  the 
work  does  much  credit  to  the  enterprising  publishers. 
We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  moat  valuable  works 
ever  issued  from  the  American  press»  and  it  does 

great  honor  alike  to  the  author,  and  the  country  of 
is  birth.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine . 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  profession 


on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  English  lanffuase.  t «»  "»«  oC  the  best  extant  upon  the  subject  on  which 

*  *     *     i  it  treats.— SoitlAsm  Journal  M»d.  and  Pharmacy. 
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QLUQE  (QOTTLIES),  M.  O., 

Profesior  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Brasselt,  See. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    Translated,  with  Notes 

and  Addition!<,  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Universiiy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  figures,  plain 
and  colored,  on  twelve  copperplates. 

the  unconnected  ohservations  of  a  great  number  of 
authors.  The  development  of  the  morbid  tissues, 
nnd  the  formation  of  abnormal  products,  may  now 
be  followed  and  studied  with  the  same  ease  and 
satisfaction  as  the  best  arranged  system  of  phy- 
siology.— AvurUan  Med.  Journal. 


This  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work  in 
which  pathological  histology  is  separately  treated 
of  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  it  will,  we  think,  fur 
this  reasrm,  be  of  infinite  service  to  those  who  desire 
to  investigate  the  subject  systematically,  and  who 
have  felt  the  difieulty  of  arranging  in  their  mind 


QARONER  (D.  PEREIRA),  M.  D. 
MEDICAL  CHEMISTKY,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession:  being  a 

Manual  o(  the  Science,  with  its  Applications  to  Toxicology,  Physiolofcy,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene, 
&o.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  about  400  pages,  with  illustrations. 

HASSE  (C.  E.),  M.  D. 
AN  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  RESPIRA. 

TION  AND  CIRCULATION.    Translated  and  Edited  by  Swaiwb.    In  one  volume,  octavo. 

HARRISON  (JOHN),  M.  D. 
AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.    In  one  octavo  volume,  292  pages. 

HUNTER  (JOHN). 
TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.     With  copious  Additions,  by 

Dr.  Ph.  Ricord,  Sui^eon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris.    Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
F.  J.  BuMSTBAO,  M.  D.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  plates    (Now  Ready.)    tST  See  Rioord. 
Al8o,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  &c.  &c.    In  four  neat  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates. 

HUGHES  (H.   M.),  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  Gny*B  Hospital,  &c. 

A  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTA- 

TION,  and  other  Modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  in  Disea>»es  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart.    Second 
American  from  the  Second  and  Improved  London  Edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  pp.  304. 
It  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout.    Some  small  portions  have  been  erased ;  much  has 
been,  I  trust,  amended;  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  new  matter  has  been  added;  so  that,  though  Ibnda* 
mentally  it  is  the  same  book,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  new  work.— Pr^/oM. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.     Extensively 

revised  and  modified.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages,  hand- 
somely printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations. 

This  work  has  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  with  the 
Tiew  of  bringing  it  fully  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  special 
anatomy.  To  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  .Mudent,  he  has  mtroduced  a  large  number 
of  additional  wood-engravingy,  illustrative  o(  the  objects  described,  while  the  publi>her9  have  en- 
deavored to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sutficient  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  professional 
reader.  ^ 

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  A.  M. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.    New  and  much  improved  American  Edition.    Revised,  with 
numerous  Additions,  from  the  last  London  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  &:c    In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  double  columns.    (Now  Ready.) 
In  passing  this  work  a  second  time  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  subjected  it  to  a  very  tho- 
rough revision,  making  such  additions  as  the  progress  of  science  has  rendered  desirable,  and  sup- 
plying any  omisi^ions  that  may  have  previously  existed.    As  a  concise  and  convenient  Dictionary 
of'^Medical  Terms,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  it  will  therefore  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner. 

JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  See.    In  one  very  neat  volume,  large  royal 
12mo.,  of  529  pages,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored,  and  ninety-eight  wood-cuts. 
The  work  amply  sustains,  in  every  point  the  al- 
ready high  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  ophthalmic 
anrgeon  as  well  as  a  physiologist  and  nathologist. 


The  book  is  evidently  the  resaft  of  roucn  labor  and 
research,  and  has  been  written  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention.  We  entertain  little  doubi  that 
this  book  will  become  what  its  author  hoped  it 


might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  reference  and 
consultation  by  the  student  and  the  general  practi- 
tioner. The  work  is  marked  by  that  correctness, 
clenrness,  and  precision  of  style  which  distinguish 
all  the  productions  of  the  learned  author.— SrtlisA 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  r~^  ^  ^  i  ^ 
.gitizedbyCjOOgle 
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JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  8.,  8l  EOWARD  H.  SIEVEKINQ,  M.D.. 

Auiituit  Phyiiciani  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American  Edition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  niaety*seveo  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  large  und 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  pages.    {Just  Ltsued.) 

In  a  work  like  the  pref>ent,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  of  pathologv,  accurate  engrav- 
ings of  the  various  results  of  morbid  action  are  of  the  greatest  assistance.  iThe  American  pul>- 
lishers  have,  therefore,  con^^idered  that  the  value  of  the  work  might  be  enhanced  by  increasing  the 
number  of  illuhtrations,  and,  with  this  object,  many  wood-cut^,  from  thebe:>t  authorities,  hare  oeea 
introduced,  increasing  the  number  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  in  the  London  Edition,  to 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  this.  The  selection  of  these  wood-cuts  has  been  ma^  by  a 
competent  member  of  the  profession,  who  has  supervised  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the 
press,  with  the  view  of  securing  an  accurate  reprint,  and  of  correcting  such  errors  as  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  authors. 

With  these  improvements,  the  volume  is  therefore  presented  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  ac- 
knowledged want  of  a  work  which,  within  a  modbrate  compass,  should  embody  a  condensed  and 
accurate  digest  of  the  present  state  of  pathological  science,  as  extended  by  recent  microscopical, 
chemical,  and  physiological  researches. 

Asa  coneise  text-book,  containing,  in  a  condensed  authors  have  not  attempted  to  intrade  new  viewv  oa 
form,  a  complete  outline  of  what  is  known  in  the  their  professional  brethren,  but  simply  to  lay  tiefore 
domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the  i  them,  what  has  Ions  been  wanted,  an  outline  of  the 
best  work  In  the  Enfflish  languafre.  Its  great  merit  present  condition  of  pathological  anatomy.  In  this 
consists  in  its  completeness  and  brevity,  and  in  this  >  they  have  been  eompleteljr  successful.  The  work  is 
respect  it  supplies  a  great  desideratum  in  our  lite-  !  one  of  the  best  compilations  which  we  have  ever 
rature.  Heretofore  the  studftnt  of  pathology  was  '  perused.  The  opintoas  nad  discoveries  of  all  the 
obliged  to  glean  from  a  great  number  of  monoffmphs.  leading  pathologists  and  physiologists  arc  engrossed, 
and  the  field  was  so  ex  tensive  that  but  few  cultivated  '  so  that  by  reading  any  subject  treated  in  the  book 
it  with  any  degree  of  success.  The  authors  of  the  yon  have  a  synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  most  ap- 
present  work  have  sought  to  corrrct  this  defect  by  proved  authors. — Charl€*to»  Medical  JcunuU  mtd 
placing  before  the  reaoer  a  summary  of  ascertained  <  Retfiew. 


placing  I 
facts,  toe 


facts,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
pathologists  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  As  a  I 
simple  work  of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  < 
value  to  the  student  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  , 
should  be  in  every  physician's  library.— If ««un»  | 
Lancet. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  reooromending  it  aa 
'  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  study  by  every  mem- 
'  ber  of  the  profession,  old,  or  young. — N.  W.  Mtd, 
I  and  Surg.  Journal. 

From  the  casual  examination  we  have  given  ws 
„,  .  .  .^  ,     .  '  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  text-book,  plain,  ra- 

We  urge  upon  our  readers  and  the  profession  gene-  j  tjonaL  and  intelligible,  such  a  book  as  the  practical 
rallv  the  importance  of  informing  themselves  in  re-  ^j^n  needs  for  dwly  reference.  For  this  reason  it 
gard  to  modern  views  of  pathology,  and  recommend  '  ^m  b©  likely  to  be  largely  useful,  as  it  suits  itself 
to  them  to  procure  the  work  before  us  as  the  best  ^^  those  busy  men  who  have  little  time  for  minuta 
means  of  obtaining  this  Information.— Sl«<Ao«o|w.  j  investigation,  and  prefer  a  summary  to  an  elaborate 
In  offering  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public,  the  I  treatise.— Sn^alo  Medical  Journal. 


KiaKES  (WILLIAM  8ENH0USE),  M.  O., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  ^.;  and 

JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

A    MANUAL   OP   PHYSIOLOGY.     Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  illustralioos.     In  one  large  and 
handsome  royal  12nio.  volume,    pp.  550.    {Just  Issued.) 


In  the  present  edition,  the  Manual  of  Physiology 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
science,  and  fullv  sustains  the  reputation  which  it 
has  already  so  deservedly  attained.  We  consider 
the  work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Paget  to  constitute  one 
of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we  possess 
—presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  science,  com- 
prising on  account  of  its  leading  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires  during 
his  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or  for  re- 
ference whilst  preparing  for  examination. —  Am. 
Medical  Journal. 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
cnssions  of  unsettled  (juestions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improvements  in  this  department  of  medical 
science.    For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 


the  practitioner  who  has  bat  leisare  to  refresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  cmtains  all 
that  it  is  important  U»  know,  without  special  deUila, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  who 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  possess  a  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  subject. — Charleston  Medical 
Journal. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  that  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  student. — London  Medical  Gazette. 

Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  concise  digest  of  ^the  facts  of  Human  Physi- 
ology.— British  and  Foreign  Med.'Chimrg.  Revfcts. 

We  conscientionsly  recommend  it  as  an  admira- 
ble ^<  Handbook  of  Physiology."— LmJos  Joumml 
of  Medicine. 


KNAPP  (F.),  PH.  D.,  8lc. 

TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited, 
with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Konai4>9  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson. 
First  American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  two  hand- 
tome  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illii.<<tnited  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  about  five  hundred 
wood-engravings. 


TREATISE   ON 


LONQET  (F.  A, 
PHYSTOLOOY.     With 


numerous  Illustrations.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College.    {Preparing.) 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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LEHMANN   (Q.  C.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  by  Geokge  E.  Day,  M.  D., 

and  edited  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  the  tJniversily  of  Penasylvania.    In  two  large  octavo 

volumes,  witn  handsome  illustrations.    {Nearly  Ready.) 

Thi9  great  work,  universally  recognized  as  the  mo»t  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of  its 
intricate  and  important  subject  in  its  most  advanced  condition,  will  receive  every  care  during  its 
passage  through  the  press,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof  Rogers,  to  insure  the  entire  accuracy 
mdispensable  to  a  work  of  this  character.  It  will  be  further  improved  by  the  distribution  in  the 
appropriate  places  throughout  the  text  of  the  numerous  additions  and  corrections  embodied  in  the 
Appendix,  while  a  number  of  illustrations  will  be  introduced  from  »*Funke'8  Atlas  of  Physiological 
Chemistry."  The  publishers,  therefore,  trust  that  it  will  be  found  a  complete  and  accurate  edition, 
and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  work. 

The  progress  of  research  in  this  department  is  so  '  and  exnct  view  of  its  present  aspect,  should  lose  no 
mpid,  thnt  Prof.  I^hnutnn's  treatise  must  be  re-  \  time  m  attaching  theniselves  to  tuc  Society  by  which 
gnrded  as  having  completely  superseded  that  oi  it  is  in  course  of  publication. — British  Mid  Foreign 
Simon;  and  all  who  desire  to  possess  a  systematic    Medico-Chirurgieal  Review. 

worlc  on  Physiological  Chemistry  by  a  man  who  is  \  ^he  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
thoroughly  qualified,  both  by  his  physiological  and  t  ^^^^  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
chemical  acquirements,  by  fiis  own  eminence  as  an  ,  ti„„  ^^^^^^  ,,„  ^^^^y  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 

*?'?'Tk^*'"J\1"**^L*^*P**^*T'*''**'*'"P*;''**  '^'  it  treatM.^ Edinburg  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
of  hifl  habiUof  thought,  toaifurd  a  comprehensive  |  science. 

LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  In  one  very  larg«  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  m  leather 
with  raised  bands.     {Lately  Issued.) 

This  work  is  to  universally  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pub^ 
lishers  in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  only  to  remark  thnt  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
carefully  revised  every  portion,  introducing  aaditions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain over  one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  last  edition,  while  the  list  of  wood-engravings 
has  been  increased  by  sixty-seven  figures,  besides  numerous  improved  illustrations  substituted 
for  such  as  were  deemed  imperfect  or  unsatisfactory.  The  various  important  contributions  to 
ophthalmological  science,  recently  made  by  Dalrymple,  Jacob,  Walton,  Wilde,  Cooper,  &c., 
both  in  the  form  of  separate  treatises  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  editor,  and,  combined  with  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  have  been 
freely  introduced  throughout  the  volume,  rendering  It  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of 
the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  notice  more  at  length  ]  octavo  pnges-  has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 


this  admirable  treatise- the  safest  guide  and  most 


comprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  profession. — StethO' 
scope,  March,  lb54. 


do  justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  con- 


dense in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  whole  science  in  this  department, 
whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled.  Wa 
heartily  commend  It,  especially  as  a  book  of  refe- 
Thls  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of  i  rence,  mdispensable  in  every  medical  library.  The 
whieh  It  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  any  or  '  additions  of  the  American  editor  very  greatly  en- 
all  of  the  numerous  publications  on  the  subject  I  hance  the  value  of  the  work,  exhibiting  the  learning 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve-  and  experience  of  Dr.  Hays,  in  the  light  in  which  he 
ments  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  Americnn  editor,  is  it  at  all  ought  to  be  held,  as  a  standard  authority  on  all  sub- 
likely  that  this  great  work  will  eease  to  merit  the  \  jects  appertaining  to  this  specialty,  to  whieh  he  has 
confidence  and  preference  of  students  or  practition-  j  rendered  so  many  valuable  eontributiuns.^iV.  Y. 
ers.    lu  ample  extent— nearly  one  thousand  large  |  Medieal  Oanette. 


LEE  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  See. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY;  comprising  the  Histories  of  Five  Hundred  and 
Forty-five  Cases  of  Difficult,  ll^reternatiiral,  and  Complicated  Labor,  with  Commentaries.  From 
the  second  London  edition.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  238  pages. 

LUDLOW   (J.    L.),    M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  4e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgery, 
Practice  .of  Medicine,  Cbemi!«try,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics. 
Designed  for  Students  of  Medicine  throughout  the  United  Stales.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
extensively  improved.  In  one  large  royu  12rao.  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 
{Frepariti^.) 

LISTON  ^ROBERT),  F.  R.  8.,  Sec. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  and  on  Diseases  and 

Accidents  reouiring  Operations.    Ekiited,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  T.  D. 
Mdttbs,  M.  D.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  566  pages,  with  216  wood-cut». 

LALLEMANO  (M.). 
THE   CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS,   AND    TREATMENT    OF    SPERMATOR- 
RHCEA.    Translated  and  edited  by  Henry  J.  McDouqal.    Iq  one  volume,  octavo,  320  pagei. 
Second  American  edition.    {Just  Issued.) 
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LA  aOCHE  (R.),   M.  O.,  &c. 
PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Btiolomcal,  wWi  An- 

tttmnal  Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  ofMalaria.    la  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages. 


A  more  simple,  clear,  nnd  rorcible  expotition  of 
Uie  groundless  nature  and  danfi^erous  tendency  of 
certain  psthological  and  etiological  heresies,  has 
seldom  been  presented  to  our  notice. — N.  Y.  Journal 
t/  Mtdieiiu  and  Collaural  Seitne*. 

This  work  should  becarefully  studied  bj  Southern 
physicians,  embodf  ing  ss  it  does  the  reflections  of 
aa  original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  subject 
peculiarly  their  own. — Fir^tata  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal, 

The  author  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  treatise 
from  him,  by  his  brier  papers  on  kindred  topics  in 


the  periodical  press,  and  yet  in  the  work  Mhre  ss 
he  has  exhibited  an  amount  of  industry  nnd  iearaaig. 
research  and  ability,  beyond  what  we  areaoeustosM 
to  discover  in  modem  medical  writers;  while  his 
own  extensive  opportunities  for  observauoa  and 
ezfierienee  have  been  improved  by  the  most  laadable 
dili|rence,  and  display  a  fomilianty  with  the  whole 
subject  in  every  aspect,  which  commands  both  oar 
respect  and  confidence.  As  a  corrective  of  prevakat 
and  mischievous  error,  sought  to  be  propafvted  by 
novices  and  innovators,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  La 
Roche's  book  could  be  widely  read.— i^.  Y.  ModUal 
Oazttu, 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.      {Now  Ready.) 

YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
from  16U9to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  knowa  under 
the  same  name  in  other  pnrts  of  teniperate  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  aad 
band:»onie  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages. 

The  publishers  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  the  appearance  of  this  great  Work. 
As  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  and  observation,  and  as  a  complete  risumi  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  it  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  standard  autiionty  and  work  of  reference 
on  the  important  questions  brought  under  consideration. 


LARDNEA  (DIONYSIUS),  O.  C.  L.,  Slc. 
HANDBOOKS    OP    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

Ilevi5ed,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  the  American  editor.  First  Course,  ooBtaining  Mecha- 
nics, Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics.  Sound,  and  Optics.  In  one  lajv^  ro^  12aM>. 
volume,  of  750  pages,  with  424  wood-cuts.  Second  Course,  containing  Heat,  ^eotricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Galvanism,  one  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  of  450  pages,  with  250  illustrations. 
Third  Course  (  now  ready),  containing  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  in  one  large  volume,  royal 
12mo.  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  with  thirty-seven  plates  and  two  hundred  wood-cuts.  The 
whole  complete  in  three  volumes,  of  about  two  thousand  large  pages,  with  over  one  tiiousand 
figures  on  steel  and  wood.  Any  volume  sold  separate. 
The  various  sciences  treated  in  this  work  will  be  found  brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  latest  period. 


MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D,, 

BurgeoB  Ocaliit  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  &.c.  &e. 

A  PRACnCAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OP  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  ol 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En. 
lar^d  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinrll  Hswsoir,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  io 
Wills  l{o^pital,  cVc.  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  plates  and  numerous 
woodH'Uls.     {Now  Ready,) 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  universally  atfamed  will  be  enhaooed  by  the  present  editioo. 
Besides  the  thorough  revi^ion  by  the  author  which  it  ha«  enjoyed  in  recently  passing  through  the 
press  in  London,  the  additions  by  the  editor  embrace  whatevei:  is  necessary  to  adapt  it  com- 
pletely to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner,  constituting  it  a  library  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

accordance  with  the  advances  in  the  science  which 

have  been  made  of  late  years.    Nothing  wortliy  of 

repetition  upon  any  branch  of  the  subject  appears  lu 

ped  the  antbur*s  notice.    We  consider  it 


The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds 
the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and 
research,  an  Encyclopcedia  unequalled  in  extent  by 
anr  other  work  of  the  kind,  either  English  or  foreign. 
— Dixon  on  Diseases  oftht  Eye, 

Few  modern  books  on  any  department  of  medicine 
or  surgery  have  met  with  such  extended  circulation, 
or  have  procured  for  their  antlMirs  a  like  amount  of 
European  celebrity.  The  immense  research  wh!ch 
it  displayed,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  practically  as  well  as  tneoretlcally.and  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  oflearning 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  genernl 
use,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on 
the  continent  as  in  this  country,  that  hi^h  position 
as  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  edition 
has  more  firmly  established,  in  spite  of  the  attrao> 
tions  of  several  rivals  of  no  mean  ability.  This,  the 
fourth  edition,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  re- writ- 
ten ;  new  matter,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  has  been  added,  and  in  several  instances 
formerly  expressed  opinions  have  been  modified  in 


have  escnp       __  , 

the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  love  of  his  profes* 
sion  and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  hearty  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  this  the  most  complete  wvrk 
in  the  English  language  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 
— Af«d.  Times  and  Gaxetu. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  work  will  no 
donbt  be  as  fully  appreciated  as  the  three  former  edi* 
lions.  It  is  nanecessary  to  say  a  word  in  its  praise, 
for  the  verdict  has  already  been  passed  upon  it  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  and  '*  Mackenzie  oa  ike 
Eye'»  has  justly  obtained  a  reputation  which  it  is 
no  fif^oreof  speech  to  call  world-wide. — British  and 
Foreign  MedieO'Chirurgical  Review. 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Mackeasie's  eelebratej 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  is  truly  a  miraelf  m 
industry  and  learning.  We  need  scarcely  mt^  Ast 
be  has  entirely  exhausted  the  subject  of  his  q^aijilly* 
''DuiUin  QuarUrly  Journal, 
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MEIGS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac.  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addre»>ed  to  the  Students  of  hi»  Class.    In  one  handiH>me 
octavo  volume,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages.    (Now  Ready.) 


This  book  will  add  more  to  his  fame  thnn  either 
of  those  which  benr  his  name.  Indeed  we  doubt 
whether  any  material  improvement  will  be  made  on 
the  teachings  of  this  volume  for  a  cenlury  to  come, 
since  it  is  so  em'mently  practical,  and  based  on  pro- 
found kuowledge  of  Uie  scienct  und  consummate 
skill  in  the  ar<  ()f  healing,  and  ratified  by  un  ample 
and  extensive  experience,  such  as  few  men  have  the 
industry  or  good  fortune  to  acquire. — N.  Y.  Mid. 
OazeiU. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  anthor  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  of 
medicine  which  he  so  sedulously  cultivates,  have 
placed  his  countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli- 
gations, again  challenges  their  admiration  in  the 
fresh  and  vigortius.  attractive  and  racy  pa^es  before 
as.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  »  ♦  ♦  This  treatise 
npon  child-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  tO  find  a  pluce  in  the 
library  of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  to  lajp  in  the 
rear  of  his  bret.hren. — KashvUU  Journal  of  Mtdi' 
tine  amd  Surgeiy. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WOMAN :  HEE  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 

tures  to  hi;*  Ciasn.    Third  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 

volume.    (Just  livusd.)    pp.  672. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  large  impressions 
•f  this  work  within  a  few  years,  has  not  been  los»l  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worihjr  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  oppt)flunily  thus 
adbrded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  a-s  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  texl-boolc  on  the  Diseases  ol 
Females. 

sneb  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
npon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  —  Tht 
Charleston  Mtd.  Journal. 


It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
tlie  experience  of  many  yeors,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
sult in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner. — Dub- 
lin  Quarterly  Journal. 

There  is  an  off- hand  fervor,  a  fflow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
is  entirely  captivatinsr,  and  which  absolutely  hur- 
ries the  reader  througii  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
sides, the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  abiliijr,  viz., 
the  clearness  with  which  the  information  is  pre- 
sented. We  know  of  no  better  test  of  oneU  under- 
itanding  a  subject  thoA  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  onder  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  mada  to  stand  oat  in 


Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  such  it  unquestionably  is,  having 
passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism  at  h<»me'and  abroad, 
but  been  improved  thereby  ;  for  in  this  new  edition 
the  author  has  introduced  real  improvements,  and 
increased  the  value  and  utility  of  the  book  im- 
measurably. It  prcsentB  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thoughts;  such  nn  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  confess  our- 
selves to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book 
and  its  author;  and  cannot  withhold  our  oongratu- 
lutions  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a 
teacher  is  in  their  service.— iY.  Y.  Med.  Qazetf. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Secood  edition,  revieed 

and  improved.    With  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  illustrations.    In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fiAy-two  large  pages.    (Lately  Published.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  thia  work  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  ha.«  supplied 
a  desideratum  of  the  profession,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  y^ears.  Adopting  a  system  o(  his  own,  the  author  has  combined 
the  leading  principles  of  his  intarestiug  and  diffiouU  subject,  with  a  thorough  exposition  of  its  rules 
ol' practice,  presenting  the  results  of  long  and  extensive  experience  and  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  department  of  medieme.  As  an  American  Treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery, which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerous  alterations  and  revisions 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  bv  the  great  enlargement  of  the  work, 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  si^e  of  the  page,  but  also  in  tii6  number. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    (Now  Ready.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  present  m  a  small  compass  the  practical  resalts 
of  his  long  experience  in  this  important  and  distressing  class  of  diseases.  The  great  changes  intro- 
duced into  practice,  and  1h^  accessions  to  our  knowled^  on  the  subject,  within  the  last  few  years, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  metroscope,  brings  withni  the  ordinary  practice  of  every  physician 
numerous  cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  incurable,  and  renders  of  great  value  a  work  like 
the  present  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  an  ample  series  of  illus- 
trations,  copied  accmrately  from  colored  drawings  made  by  the  author,  after  nature. 

BT  THE  SAME  AVTHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON    CERTAIN   OF   THE    DISEASES    OF   YOUNG 

CHILDREN*    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  oC  214  pages. 
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BLANCHARD  &;  LEA'S   MEDICAL 


MACLISE  (JOSEPH)i   SURGEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto. 

With  sixty-eight  large  and  splendid  PIate»,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.  Coo- 
tainiog  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Together  with  copious 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgica  works  as  yet  ii>sued  in  this  country. 

Copies  can  be  sent  by  mall,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout  covers. 

This  great  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete  work  ot 
the  kind  has  yet  been  published  in  the  Englis^h  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply  a  want  long 
felt  in  this  country  ot  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy  to  which  the 
student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  position  ot  the  various 
portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  de- 
viations. The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of  anatomical  material,  and 
to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the  price  of  the  book,  not- 
withstanding the  large  size,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  The  publishers  therefore  confidently 
anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 


One  of  the  greateit  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy. — British  Anurican  Mediw 
Journal. 

To4i  much  cannot  be  saidja  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  havr  not  lanffunge  to  do  it  jastice. — Ohio  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  sdmiroble  surgical  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  deraoostmtive  dis- 
sections upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
ooroponion.^iVr.  J.  Medical  RejmrUr. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  se^i  in  an  American 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published.— Btcifaio  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price. — Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  plaees 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.— Af«d«- 
•al  Examiner. 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reach.— 5o«lJU n»  MMdical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

No  such  lithographic  illnstrationt  of  surgical  re- 
gions have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.— ^o«loi» 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

As  a  suigical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  proba- 
bly no  superior.— JffriluA  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Revieuf. 

Of  great  value  to  the  scndent  engaged  In  dissect- 
ing, and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means 


of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge.— Moiieai 
Times. 

The  mechanical  execntion  cannot  be  excelled.— 
Transiflvania  MediceU  Journal. 

A  work  which  has  no  mrallel  in  point  of  aecv- 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  lox^uage. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

To  ail  engaged  in  the  stady  or  practice  of  their 

?rofession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indispensable. — 
iublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 

No  practititmer  whose  means  will  admit  should 
fail  to  possess  it.-'RatUnng^s  Abstract. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im- 
mense value. — N.  Y.  Medical  Gaxetu. 

We  are  extremely  (ratified  to  announce  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnifieeat 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  nnri- 
valled,  both  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beaa^  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  reanisite  explanations  of  the 
subject  in  hand.— TAs  Nei0  Orleaeu  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Snrgieal  Ana- 
tomy that  has  eome  nnder  our  obaervation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  wonld  justifr  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dias*e- 
I  tion.  In  those  sadden  emergencies  that  so  often 
arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous  command 
of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  (»f  this  kind 
keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetually 
fresh  in  the  men>ory .— rAs  IVestcm  JtunuU  ^f  MmU- 
ciiM  and  Surgery. 


f(^  The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  furnished,  and  the  beaaty  of  ita  execntioii, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publishers  for  tlie  heavy  expenses  incurred. 


MULLEa  (PROFESSOR  J.),  M.  D. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  R.  Eglxsfeld  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  vdume,  extra 
cloth,  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates,    pp.  636. 

The  Physics  of  Mailer  is  a  work  superb,  complete,  I  tion  to  the  scientific  records  of  this  coantcy  may  he 
aniaue :  the  greatest  want  known  to  English  Science  |  duly  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  onri* 
could  not  have  been  better  supplied.  The  work  is  |  nal  drawings  and  engravings  alone  has  exceeded  Uie 
of  surpassing  interest.    The  valae  of  this  contribu-  |  sum  of  £2  fno. ^Lancet. 


MAYNE  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Com- 

prising  the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Medico,  with  every  Practical  Ponniila  contained  in  the  three 
British  PharmacopGeios.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illihftratin^,  by  upwards  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty  examples,  the  Extemporaneous  Forms  and  Combinations  suitable  for  the  difienrat 
Medicines.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formulae  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  by 
R.  EoLKSFxij)  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  300  large  pages. 


M  ATTEUGO/  (CARLO). 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OP  LIVINa  BEINGS. 
Edited  by  J.  Pxa^utA,  M.  D.    In  one  nest  royal  12mo.  voltmie,  extra  cloth,  with  euts,  388  pagm. 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Profeuor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ac. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Third  American,  from  the  second  and  revised 
Edinburgh  editioo.    Revised,  with  Additions  by  F.  W.  Sabgbnt,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Minor  Sur- 
gery," &C.    In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  of  seven  hundred  aod  My-two  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood. 
This  edition  is  far  superior,  both  in  the  abundance 

and  quality  of  its  material,  to  any  of  the  preceding. 

We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  read,  and  the  sound 


? principles  which  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for 
uture  application.  The  work  takes  rank  with 
Watson's  Practice  of  Physic ;  it  certainly  docs  not 
fall  behind  that  great  work  in  soundness  of  princi- 
pie  or  depth  of  reasoning  and  research.  No  physi- 
cian who  values  his  reputation,  or  seeks  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  can  acquit  himself  before  his  God  and 
the  world  without  making  himself  familiar  with  tbe 
sound  and  philosophical  views  developed  in  the  fore- 
going hook.—NetP  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  Ian- 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR.    {Loteiff  Published.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Third  American  from  the  second  Edin- 
burgh edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  WilPs 
Hot^pitai,  &c.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  over  neven  hundred  pages. 


guage.  This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  on  examining  the  second.  This 
edition  has  undergone  thorough  revision  by  the  au- 
thor; many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  book  is  got  up 
in  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  proirress 
of  typofi^raphy  in  our  country. — CharUtttm  Medical 
Journal  and  Review. 

We  recommend  it  to  both  student  and  practitioner, 
feeling  assured  that  as  it  now  comes  to  us,  it  pre- 
sents the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  modern 
doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  in 
any  volume  la  any  language. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 


No  encr»mium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity 
of  Miller's  Surgery.  Its  reputation  in  this  country 
/  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Principles  of 
Surgery,  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing 
to  practice  his  art  The  additions,  by  Dr.  Sargent, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work. — 
Southern  Medical  ctnd  SurgiecU  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
*•  Principles"  and  the  "  Practice'*  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Miller— or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  well-informed  man,  wh(»  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it. — Kentucky  Medical  Recorder. 

The  two  volumes  together  form  a  complete  expos6 
of  the  present  stata  of  Surgery,  and  they  ought  to  be 
on  the  shelves  of  every  surgeon .~JV.  J.  Med.  Rs' 
porter. 


By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession, 
his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery  have  been  assigned  the  nighesi  rank.  If  we 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
others. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  distinguished  alike  as  a  practitioner 
and  writer,  has  in  this  and  his  '*  Principles."  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  exinnt.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and  lucid.  Few  have  tlie  faculty  of 
condensing  so  roach  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention:  indeed, 
he  appears  to  make  the  very  proees»of  condensatioB 
a  means  of  eliminating  attractions.  Whether  as  a 
text-book  for  students  or  a  book  of  reference  for 
practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommend- 
ed.— Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences. 


MALGAIQNE  (J.  F.). 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based  on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.     Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  Frederick  Brittan,  A.  B.,  M.  D.    With  numerous  illustrations  on 
wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  tbe  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 
Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Lalwratory.    Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood. 

NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Ac. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ARTERIES.  With  short  Descriptions.  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  colored  plates.  Second  and  improved  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.  With  short  Descriptions.  Designed  for  tbe 
Use  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  plates.  Second  and  improved  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.    With  short  Descrip- 

tions.     De!«igned  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  colored  plates.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth. 
ALSO— The  three  works  done  up  in  one  handsome  volume,  half  bound,  with  numerous  plates,  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  the  Circulatory,  Nervous,  and  Lymphatic  Systems. 


This  book  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  medical 
student.  It  is  cheap,  portable,  and  precisely  the 
thing  needed  in  studying  an  important,  though  diffi- 
cult part  of  Anatomy.  — SMtflM  Mid.  ontf  Surg, 
Journal. 

We  recommend  every  student  of  medicine  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  this  work,  as  a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine, admirably  adapted  to  refresh  the  memory, 
with  knowledge  gained  by  lectares,  disseotione, 


and  the  reading  of  larger  works.— i\r.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Philndelphia  ana- 
tomist, whose  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sublet  has 
been  aided  by  the  press,  the  result  of  which  is  a  vo- 
lume of  great  beauty  and  excellence.  Its  fine  exe- 
cution commends  it  to  the  student  of  Anatomy.  It 
requires  no  other  recommendations.— ITisfsm  Jonrn, 
of  Msdieisu  emd  Surgery, 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Prnniylvania  Hospital,  ke.;  and 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  O., 

Profeisor  of  Institatet  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hedieal  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Student?.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomeljr  printed  royal  12rao.  volume,  of  over  one 
thousand  pages,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  on  wockI.  Strongly  bound  in  leather, 
with  raii«ed  bands. 

The  fipeedy  f^ale  of  a  large  impreMion  of  this  work  has  afTorded  to  the  author?  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation.  In  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  second  edition,  they  have  therefore  been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo- 
dying in  it  such  discoveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  first  apfiearance,  and 
such  alterations  as  have  been  suggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  examination-room. 
Considemble  modifications  have  tnus  been  introduced  throughout  all  the  departments  treated  of  in 
the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  "Practice  of  Medicine,"  which  has 
been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlarged  siae  and  improved  execution  of  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidenUy  presented  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 


In  the  rapid  cnnrte  of  lectures,  where  work  for 
the  students  is  heavy,  ond  review  necessary  for  an 
examination,  a  compend  is  not  only  valuable,  hut 
it  is  slinrwt  a  sine  qua  non.  The  one  before  us  is, 
in  most  of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable 
of  all  bmiks  of  the  kind  thot  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  im- 
provements und  discoveries  are  explicitly,  thongh 
concisely,  laid  before  the  student.  Of  course  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  recommend  it  to  nil  last  course 
students,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  verjr 
sincereljr  commend  this  chenp  book  as  worth  its 
weight  in  silver  —  that  class  is  the  graduates  in 
medicine  of  more  than  ten  years^  standing,  who 
have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will  perhaps 
Qnd  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exactly  now 
what  it  was  when  Uiey  left  it  off.— TA«  Stetkoscopt 


Having  made  free  ose  of  this  vnlaroe  ra  our  ex- 
aminations of  pupils,  we  can  speak  fVom  experi- 
ence in  reeororoending  it  as  an  admirable  eompeod 
for  students,  and  a«  especially  oaeful  to  preeeptors 
who  examine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
much  labor  by  enablins  him  readily  to  recall  all  cif 
the  points  upon  whicn  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined. A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a 
view  of  examining  them;  and  this  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  its  cinss.  Let  every  practitioner  who  has 
pupils  provide  himself  with  it,  and  he  will  find  the 
labor  or  refreshing  his  knowledge  so  much  facilitated 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  pupils  at  very 
little  cost  of  time  or  trouble  to  himself.— IVoiuy/- 
vania  Mtd.  Journal. 


NELIGAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  fVI.  R.  I.  A.,  &c. 
A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP  THE   SKIN.    In  one 

neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  334  pages. 

OWEN  (PROF.    R.), 
Author  of"  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  *•  Archetype  of  the  Skeleton,"  4c. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  SKELETON,  AND  OF  THE 

TEETH.    One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.    {Just  Issued.) 
The  name  of  the  distinguished  author  \»  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  little  volume  will  prove 
a  satisfactory  manual  and  guide  to  all  students  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Osteology.    The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  in  geological  investigations  will  also  render  this  work  a   most  valuable 
a8&i:»tani  to  those  interested  in  that  science. 


PHILLIPS  (BENJAMIN),  F.  R.  S.,  Sec. 
SCROFULA ;    its  Nature,  its  Prevalence,  its  Causes,  and  the  Principles  of  its 
Treatment.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a  plate,    pp.  350. 

PANCOAST  (J.),  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  \n  the  Jeffersott  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  &e. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  or,  A  Description  and  Demonstration  of  tbe  Tarions 
Processes  of  the  Art ;  inoludine  all  the  New  Operations,  and  exhibiting  the  Slate  of  Surgical 
Science  in  its  present  advanced  condition.  Complete  in  one  roval  4to.  volume,  of  ^  P*P^  <>' 
letter-press  description  and  eighty  large  4ta.  plates,  comprising  486  illustrations.  Second  e£tioa, 
improved. 
This  excellent  work  is  eonstrueted  on  the  model )  eemed,  we  are  proud  as  nn  American  to  say  that, 

of  the  French  Surgical  Works  by  Velpeaa  and  Mai-  I  or  its  kind  it  has  ivo  BirpBEioE.>-iV.  Y.  Journal  of 

gaigne;  and,  so  far  as  the  English  language  is  con-  |  Medicine. 

PARKER  (LANQ8TON), 
Surgeon  to  the  Qneen*8  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  comnrisingtheTreatroentof  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  methou.  With  numerous  Cases,  FormuUe,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions. From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume, 
of  316  pages.    {Just  Issued,) 

Few  of  OUT  readers  can  reqaire  to  be  informed  i  and  in  some  parts  has  been  rewritten,  it  Is  inenm- 
that  Mr.  I^ngston  Parker  has  for  some  years  held  bent  un  us  to  describe  a  few  of  its  more  salient  fea- 
one  of  the  h  ghest  positions  as  an  authority  on  the  ,  tores.  ♦  ♦  *  We  ean  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Par- 
treatment  of  syphilis.  He  eannot,  therefore,  be  ia  ker's  Modem  Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Diseases  as 
the  position  of  ^ne  who  requires  the  aid  of  the  re-  ;  an  adrairahle  exposition  of  the  subject  of  whieh  it 
jriewer  to  enable  him  to  bring  to  light  a  Erst  work ;  |  UfMXM.-^Asstiation  Medical  Journal. 
hut  as  his  book  has  andergone  an  entire  revision,  •  ^--^  t 
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{Now  Complete.) 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OP   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlargred  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Notices  of  moi^t  of  the 

Medicinal  Substance:)  in  use  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encvclopfledia  of  Materia 

Medica.    Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  or  Materia  Medica  and 

Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  two  very  laiige  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pages, 

on  small  type,  with  over  four  hundrecl  and  fiiiy  illustrations. 
Volume  I.— Lately  issued,  contaming  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  over  800  pages,  with  145 

illustrations. 
Volume  II. — Now  ready,  embraces  the  Organic  Materia  Medica,  and  forms  a  very  large  octavo 

volume  of  1250  pagesi,  with  two  plates  and  three  hundred  handsome  wood-cuts. 

The  present  edition  of  this  valuable  and  standard  work  will  enhance  in  every  respect  its  well- 
deserved  reputation.  The  care  bestowed  upou  its  revision  by  the  author  mav  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  thai  its  size  has  been  increased  by  about  five  hundred  pages.  These  additions  have  extended 
to  every  portion  of  the  work,  and  embrace  not  ooly  the  materials  aflbrded  by  the  recent  editions  of 
the  pharmacopoeias,  but  also  all  the  important  information  accessible  to  the  care  and  industry  of 
the  author  in  treatises,  essays,  memoirs,  monographs,  and  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  this  manner  the  work  comprises  the  most  recent  and  reliable  information  respecting 
ail  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  their  natural  and  commercial  hi^tory,  chemical  and  thera- 
peutical properties,  preparation,  uses,  doses,  and  modes  of  adminisiraiion,  brought  up  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  completeness  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
which  preceded  the  remainder  in  London,  has  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  oi  a  further  revision  by 
the  author  expressly  for  this  country,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  editor,  Professor  Carson,  has  made 
whatever  additions  appeared  desirable  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  profession.  An  equal  improvement  will  likewise  be  observable  in  every 
department  of  its  mechanical  execution.  It  is  printed  from  new  type,  on  good  while  paper,  with  a 
greatly  extended  and  improved  series  of  illustrations. 

Gentlemen  who  have  the  first  volume  are  recommended  to  complete  their  copies  without  delay. 
The  first  volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 

When  we  remember  that  Philology,  Natural  Hit-  I  Medica,  although  completed  under  the  roperviiion  of 
tory,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  the  Micro-  others,  is  by  far  the  most  elalxtrate  treatise  in  the 
scope,  are  all  brnu^^ht  forward  to  elacidate  the  sub-  <  English  langunge,and  will,  while  medical  literature 
ject,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  reader  has  here  is  cherished,  continue  a  monument  alike  honorable 
a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  enevclopedia  of  to  his  genius,  as  to  his  Icarnin?  and  industry. — 
Materia  Medica.  Our  own  opinion  of  its  merits  is  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy ^  March,  1854. 
that  of  its  editors,  and  also  that  of  the  whule  profes-        „^  ^   .    .  .    .  ■%       , 

sion,  both  of  this  and  foreign  couniries-nUely,  ^  The  work,  m  its  present  shope.  and  so  far  as  can 
•'  that  in  copiousness  of  details,  in  extent,  variety,  be  Judged  fr<.m  the  portion  before  the  public,  forms 
and  accuracy  of  information,  and  in  lucid  explina-  |  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on 
tinn  of  difficult  and  recondite  subjects,  it  surpasses  i  "J"**"*  ™«»<*»«»  "^n'  »f  ^«  English  languagre.- 
all  other  works  on  Materia  Medica  hitherto  pub-  I  V\'  Pere»ra  has  been  nt  great  pains  to  introduce 
lished.»'  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  aflud-  I  '"^o  his  work,  not  only  all  the  information  on  the 
ing  lo  the  special  additions  of  the  American  editor,  nntural,  chemical,  and  commercial  history  of  medi- 
wBich  pertain  to  the  prominent  vegetable  produc  ,  c»"f»»  which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  Dhysicinn 
tions  of  this  country,  and  to  the  directions  of  the  •  *"♦'  surgeon,  but  whatever  might  enable  liis  read- 
United  States  PharinacopcEia,  in  connection  with  all  i  ?"  to  uuderstand  thoroughly  the  mode  of  prepar- 
the  articles  conUine^l  hi  the  volume  which  are  re-  I  ing^«nd  manufacturing  various  articles  employed 
ferredtobyit.  The  illustrations  have  been  increased,  either  for  prisparing  medicines,  or  for  certom  par- 
and  this  edition  by  Dr.  Cars<m  cannot  well  be  re-  P**""  »°  tliearU  connected  with  materia  medica 
gardcd  in  any  otfier  light  than  that  of  a  treasure  and  the  pradlice  of  medicine.  The  accounts  of  the 
which  should  be  found  iB  the  library  of  every  physi-  !  phy«i<>W«cal  and  therapeutic  effects  of  remedies  are 
cian.-AVw  York  Journal  of  Medical  and  cillaural  ,  S»v«n  w»th  great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  in  a 
Science,  March,  1854 .  manner  calculated  to  mterett  as  well  as  instmct 

'  I  the  reader.— 7A«  Eduiburth  Medtcal  and  Surgtcal 

The  tiiird  edition  of  hit  <*  Elements  of  Materia  i  Journal, 


PEASELEE  (E.  R.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth  College,  fte. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  applications  to  Physiology  and  General  Pathology; 

desiirned  as  a  Text-Book  for  Medical  Students.    With  numerous  ulustratioQS.    lo  one  handsome 

royal  12mo.  volume.    {Prepariftg.) 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one,  the  growing  importance  of  which,  as  the  basis  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  demands  for  it  a  separate  volume.  The  book  will  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged 
deficiencyin  medical  text-books,  while  the  name  of  the  author,  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  for 
the  la»t  thirteen  years,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student. 

PIRRJE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Edited  by  John 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  &c.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustrations. 

arrived.    Prof.  Pirrio,  in  the  work  before  ns,  has 


We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason- 
able  size,  wherein  there  is  so  ranch  theory  and  prac- 
tice, or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly 
taught.— rA«  Suthotcope, 

There  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  bone  or  aoft 
parts,  fracture,  or  dislocation,  that  is  not  illustrated 
by  accurate  wood-engravings.  Then,  again,  every 
Instrument  employed  oy  the  surgeon  is  thus  repre- 
sented. These  engravings  are  not  only  correct,  but 
really  beantiful,  showing  the  astonishing  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  wood-engraving  has 


elaborately  disenssed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and 
a  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  upon  them. 
Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  subject  heretouire  issued 
is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery.— 
Noihifille  Journal  o/Midicine  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  on  surgery  in  the  English 
langoage. — Canada  Med.  Joumai. 

Our  impression  is,  that,  as  a  manual  for  students. 
Pirrie's  is  the  best  work  extant.— tr««Mm  Mid.  and 
Surg.  Joumai,  ^  j 
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PARRI8H    (EDWARD), 
Lecturer  on  Prsetieal  Phnrmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pennaylvania  Academy  of  Medicine,  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Text- 

Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Physician  and  Pharmaeentisl.  With  nuiDerous 
Formulee  and  Illustrations.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume.  {Nearly  Ready.) 
The  want  of  an  elementary  text- hook  on  this  subject  has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged 
While  va:«t  store?  of  information  on  all  the  collateral  branches  of  pharmacy  are  contained  in  »och 
works  a8  Mohr  and  Redwood,  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  tlje  Pharmacopaeia,  Pereira,  and  others, 
there  has  been  no  compendious  manual  presenting  within  a  moderate  compass,  and  in  systematic 
order,  the  innumerable  minor  details  which  make  up  the  everyday  business  of  those  who  dispense 
medicines.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  to  supply  this  want,  and  while  to  the  pharmaceutist 
such  a  work  is  manifestly  indispensable,  its  utility  will  hardly  be  less  to  the  country  practitioner, 
residing  at  a  distance  from  drug  stores,  and  obliged  to  dit^pense  the  remedies  which  he  prescribes. 
Familiarized  with  the  elements  of  therapeutics  and  the  essentials  of  materia  medica,  by  his  at- 
tendance at  lectures,  he  has  hitherto  been  obliged  to  learn  for  himself  the  details  of  prescribtog, 
compounding,  and  preparing  medicines.  The  volume  commences  with  a  chapter  on  the  ''outfit^ 
of  the  country  physician,  describing  the  diflbrent  articles,  their  various  kinds  and  oomparaiire  ad- 
vantages ;  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  described,  explained,  and  commented  upon,  its  contents  cla'^sified. 
and  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  and  referred  to;  all  the  operations  of  pharmacy  are 
given  in  minute  detail,  and  under  each  head  the  various  preparations  are  specified  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  with  directions  for  making  them,  giving  in  this  manner  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
view  of  the  materia  medica,  with  much  valuable  information  re^rding  all  the  more  important  ftr- 
ticles.  All  the  officinal  formulae  are  thus  presented,  with  directions  for  their  preparation  and  use, 
toj^ther  with  many  empirical  ones  of  interest,  and  numerous  new  ones  derived  from  the  practice 
oi  distinguished  physicians.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  new  remedied,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  minutely  described,  particularly  those  derived  from  our  indigenous 
plants,  which  have  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  which  the  author  has  thoroughly 
invesii^ted.  The  chapters  on  extemporaneous  pharmacy  contain  clear  and  accurate  instructioo^ 
for  writing  prescriptions,  selecting,  combining,  aispensing,  and  compounding  medicines,  uiakiug 
powders,  pills,  mixtures,  omtments,  &c.  &c.,  with  tormulse;  and  the  work  concludes  with  an  ap- 
pendix of  valuable  hints  and  advice  to  those  purchasing  articles  connected  with  their  professioo. 
Numerous  tables  interspersed  throughout  elucidate  the  various  subjects,  which  are  rendered  still 
dearer  by  a  large  numoer  of  engravings.  Care  has  been  taken  in  all  instances  to  indicate  and 
describe  the  simplest  apparatus  and  procedures  affording  satisfactory  results.  The  long  experience 
of  the  author,  both  as  a  teacher  of  pharmacy,  and  asa  practical  pharmaceutist,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  student,  and  of  his  ability  to  satisfy  them. 


ROKITANSKY  (CARU,   M.D., 

Cnrator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Museum,  and  Professor  ai  the  Uaiversity  of  Vienna,  &c. 

A    MANUAL   OF    PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.     Fou^  volumes  octavo, 

bound  in  two.    {Now  Ready.) 
Vol.  I. — Manual  of  General  Pathological  Anatomy.    Translated  by  W.  E.  Swaine. 
Vol.  II.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera.    Translated  by  Edward  Sieveking, 

M.D. 
Vol.  III. — Pathological  Anatomy  of  tlie  Bones,  Cartilages,  Muscles,  and  Skin,  Cellular  and  Fibrous 

Tissue,  Serous  and  Mucous  Membrane,  and  Nervous  System.     Translated  by  C.  H.  Moore. 
Vol.  IV. — Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  and  Circulation.    Translated  bv  G. 

E.  Day. 
To  render  this  large  and  important  work  more  easy  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time  less  cum- 
brous and  costly,  the  publishers  have  arranged  the  four  volumes  in  two,  retaining,  however,  the 
separate  paging,  dec. 

The  publishers  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  profession  of  the  United  States  the  great 
work  of  Prof.  Rokitansky,  which  is  universally  reierred  to  as  the  standard  of  authority  by  the  pa- 
thologists of  all  nations.  Under  the  auj^pices  of  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London,  the  combined 
labor  of  four  translators  has  at  length  overcome  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  have  so 
long  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  an  English  dress,  while  the  additions  made  from 
vanouj*  papers  and  est^ays  of  the  author  present  his  views  on  all  the  topics  embraced,  in  their  late-t 
publi>hed  form.  To  a  work  so  widely  known,  eulogy  is  unoecessary,  and  the  publishers  would 
merely  state  that  it  contains  the  results  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  post-mortem  exaraioa- 
lions  made  by  the  author,  diligently  compared,  generalized,  and  wrought  into  one  complete  and 
harmooious  system. 

R4Q8Y  (EDWARD),  M.  D., 
Physiciaa  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &e. 

A   SYSTEM  OP  MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  and  Additional  lUustrationa. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavo,  422  pages. 

ROYLE  (J.  FORBES),  M.  D. 
MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  including  the  PreparaUons  of 

the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  Stales.  With  many  new 
medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  ninety-eight  illustrationa.  In  one  lai^  octavo  volume, 
of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 


This  work  it,  iadced,  a  raovt  valuable  one,  and 
will  fill  up  an  important  vacancy  that  existed  be- 
tween Dr.  Pereira's  most  learned  and  complete 
system  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  class  of  pro- 


duetions  on  the  other  extreme,  which  are  aeeea- 
sarily  imperfect  from  their  small  extent.— £rixuA 
and  FoTttgn  Mtdicai  Review. 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCI8  H.),  M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.    A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Author.     With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D.    In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of  650  pages,  with  sixty-four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts 
in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  large  and  beautiful  figures.  {Now  R^ady.) 
In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.     The  last  London  issue,  which  was  consideru- 
bly  enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  this  country.     Its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  been  supervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  nnmerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  modes  of  practice.    In  its  mechanical  execution,  n  like  superiority  over  former  editions 
will  be  found.    The  plates  have  all  been  re-engraved  in  a  new  and  beautiful  style ;  many  additional 
illustrations  have  been  introduced,  and  in  every  point  of  typographical  finish  it  will  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  issues  of  the  American  press.    In  its  present  improved  and  enlarged  form  the  pub- 
lishers therefore  confidently  ask  for  it  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  as  a  text-book  for  the  student, 
or  a  manual  for  daily  reference  by  the  practitioner. 

From  Prof,  Hodge ,  0/  th*  UnitHrxity  of  Fa. 

To  the  American  public,  it  is  m(»it  vnlunble,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  excellence,  nnd  ns  bring 
the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  circuUitiun  will,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughout 
our  country. 

The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  1  cine  and  Surgery  to  our  liljrarjr,  and  confidently 
the  merits  of  this  work  and  secured  Us  success  by '  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  with  the  assumnce 
the  truly  elegant  style  in  which  they  have  brought  1  that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  most  sanguine  e:c- 
it  out,  excelling:  themselves  in  its  production,  espe-    peetations. — Wtntm  Lancet. 

cially  in  its  plates.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Meigs,  I  ^  fs  unnecessary  to  sny  nny thing  in  regard  to  the 
and  has  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodge,  utility  of  this  work.  It  is  already  appreciated  in  our 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  W  c  country  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
know  of  no  icxt-book  which  deserves  m  all  respects  jts  »tyfe,  tnd  the  fulness  of  its  illuslmtitms.  To  the 
to  be  more  highlv  recoraraended  to  students,  and  we  ,  physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
could  wish  to  see  It  in  the  hands  of  everv  practitioner,  I  .luoeut  as  n  text-bmik,  from  which  to  extract  the 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference —M« J. .  material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
Gazette,  obstetrical  science,  it  bus  no  superior. — Ohio  Mf.d. 

But  once  in  a  long  time  some  brilliant  genius  rears    and  Surg.  Journal. 
his  head  above  the  horizon  of  science,  and  illumi-       -_,       ,,,      ,       .j  ,.    ^  »,       »  j     ..     m  1         r 
nates  and  purifies  every  department  that  he  invcsti-  I  ..^Y*  ^*"  *?*y  f^^  ^"'  the  student  will  learn  from 
gates;  and  his  works  become  types,  by  which  innu-    \\  «"  he  need  t.)  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
merable  imitators  model  their  feeble  productions,    it.  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  other— 
Such  a  genius  we  find  in  the  younger  Rnmsbotham,    !>"t^oscopt. 

and  such  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us.  The  chamcter  nnd  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
The  binding,  paper,  type,  the  engravings  and  wood-  work  are  so  well  knowm  and  thonmghly  established, 
cuts  are  alfso  excellent  as  to  make  this  book  one  of  that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous, 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  that  have  ;  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
given  such  a  world-wide  reputation  to  its  enterpri-  are  executed  in  the  higtiest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
sing  and  liberal  publishers.  We  welcome  Rams-  .  too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers  — St. 
botnam's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Med:-  i  Louis  Med  and  Surg.  Journal. 


RICORD  (P.),  M.  D., 
Surgeon  to  the  H6pital  du  Midi,  Paris,  &.C. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE.  Translated  from  the  French, 

by  Thomas  F.  Bbtton,  M.  D.  With  the  addition  of  a  History  of  Syphilis*,  and  a  complete  Bib- 
liography aod  Formulary  of  Remediea,  collated  and  arranged,  byPAUL  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.  With 
fiAy  large  quarto  plates,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventeen  beautifully  colored  illustrations. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  volume. 

BY  THB  SAMK  AtTTHOR.     {Lately  Published.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  P.  R.  S. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Kioord,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Fresma:i  J.  Bumstkao, 

JVI.  D.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  520  pages,  with  plates. 

In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  substitutes  him- 
self for  his  interpreters,  and  gives  his  original  thouf^his 
to  the  world,  in  a  nummary  form  it  is  true,  but  in  a 
lucid  and  perfectly  iniellisrible  manner.  In  conclu- 
pion  we  can  say  that  ihis  is  inconiesiably  the  best 
treatise  on  syphilis  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 


Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiveness  and 
value  which  this  work  derives  froni  thus  presenting 
the  opinions  o(  these  two  masters  side  by  side.  Bui, 
it  roust  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  fortune  of 
the  book,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  '*  most  com* 
plete  embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
Hftpital  du  Midi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
universally  adopted,  are  iiicontestably  dominant,  have 
hereiotbre  only  been  interpreied  by  more  or  lc«#  >>kilful 
secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  sometimes  not. 


and,  as  we  do  not  oAen  employ  the  phrase,  we  may 
be  excused  for  expressing  the  hope  thai  it  may  find 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  physician  —Ftrginta 
Mtd.  aiid  Surg  Journal. 


BT  THV  SAHB  AI7TH0R. 

LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Union  M^dicale. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  Amedee  Latour.  Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.  In  one  neat 
octavo  volume  of  270  pages. 

B7  THE  SAMB  AtJTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    With  a  Thera- 

peutical  Sinnmary  and  Special  Formulary.   Translated  by  Sidnbt  Doanb,  M.  D.   Fotirth  edition. 
One  volume,  octavo,  .340  pages. 
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SMITH    (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Sargery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  See. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Everj-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon. 

tratcd  by  two  hundred  and  forty-peven  illustrations.    Third  and  enlarged  edition 

»onie  royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456. 

And  a  cnpitiil  little  b'H>k  it  is.  .  .  Minor  Sargery, 
wc  repeat,  is  really  Maj'>r  Sui^ery,  ond  anything 
which  teaches  It  is  worth  having.  So  we  cordially 
recommend  this  little  book  of  Dr.  Smith's.— Af«d.- 
CAir.  ReviiVf, 

This  beaotifnl  little  work  has  been  compiled  with 
a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  matter 
of  bandaging^  &c.,and  well  and  ably  has  tbeanthor 
performed  his  labors.  Well  adapted  to  give  the 
requisite  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. — Medical  Examintr, 

The  directions  are  plains  and  illustrated  through- 
out  with  clear  engravings. — London  Lancet. 

One  of  the  best  works  they  can  consult  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. — Southtm  Journal  of 
Medicin4  and  Pharmacy . 

BT  THE  SAME  AtTTHOR,  AITO 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Lnte  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Bodj. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  figures. 

These  figures  are  well  selected^  and  present  a    late  the  student  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlss^ 


rius- 

In  one  hand- 

A  work  such  as  the  present  is  therefore  highly 
useful  to  tl^e  student,  and  we  commend  this  one 
to  their  attention.— AmerteoA  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences. 

No  operator^  however  eminent,  need  hesitate  to 
consult  this  unpretending  yet  excellent  book.  Those 
who  are  young  in  the  business  would  find  Dr.  Smith's 
treatise  a  necessary  companion,  after  once  oatfer- 
standing  its' true  character. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

No  young  practitioner  should  be  without  this  little 
volume;  and  we  venture  to  nscert,  that  it  may  b« 
consulted  by  the  senior  members  of  the  professioa 
with  more  real  benefit,  than  the  more  vulom  boos 
works. — Western  Lancet. 


eotnplete  and  accurate  representation  of  tnat  woU' 
derful  fabric,  the  hnmun  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlos,  which  renders  it  so  pef*uliarly  convenient 
for  the  student,  and  its  superb  artistical  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  congratu- 


as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared  :  and  we  must  add,  the  very  bean- 
tiful  manner  in  wnich  it  is  "  got  up"  is  so  creditsWe 
to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  to  oar  Batidul 
pride.— ilmsruoii  Medical  Journal. 


SARGENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OF  OTNOR  SURGERY.    In 

one  hand.^ome  royal  12ino.  volume  of  nearly  400  pageg,  with  128  wood-cuts. 

The  very  best  manual  of  Minor  Surgery  we  have  {  We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  find  it 
seen ;  an  American  volume,  with  nearly  four  hundred  i  well  executed  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  asc  *4 
pages  of  rood  practical  leisons,  illustrated  by  about  {  the  student.  Besides  the  subjects  usually  embraced 
one  hundred  nnd  thirty  wood-cuts.  In  theie  days  in  works  on  Minor  Surgery,  there  is  a  short  chaptftf 
oT  **  trial,"  when  a  doctor's  reputation  hangs  upon  '  on  bathing,  another  on  antssthrtic  agents,  and  an 
a  clove  hitch,  or  the  roll  of  a  bandage,  it  would  be  I  sppendix  or  formula.  The  author  has  given  an  ex- 
well,  perhaps,  to  carry  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Sar-  celleut  work  on  this  snbject,and  his  publishers  have 
gent's  alwiiyt  in  our  coat-pocket,  or,  at  all  events,  illustrated  and  printed  it  in  most  beautiful  style.— 
ut  listen  attentively  to  his  instructions  at  home. —  The  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 
Buffalo  Med.  Journal.  ' 

SKEV  (FREDERICK  C),  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  660 

pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),   M.  D.,   JONES  QUAIN,   M.  D.,  AND 
RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidt, 
M.D.  Complete  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  over  five  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 


It  is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in 
aaatoraicul  study,  by  placing  before  the  student 
every  department  of  his  science,  with  a  view  to 
the  relative  importance  of  each ;  and  so  skilfully 
have  the  different  parts  been  interwoven,  that  no 
one  who  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies, 
will  hereafter  have  any  excuse  for  nq^lecting  or 
undervaluing  any  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  structure  of  tlie  human  frame;  and 
whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  surgery,  physio,  or  physiolo^, 
he  will  find  here  a  work  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exclusiveness 
on  tne  one  hnnd,  and  pedantry  on  the  other. — 
Monthly  Journal  and  Retrospect  of  the  Msdical 
Sciences. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  trea- 
tise on  anatomy  ns  the  most  complete  nn  thai  sub- 
ject in  the  English  langnage;  and  the  only  one, 
perhsps,  in  any  language,  which  brings  the  state 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  most  reeoil  diseo- 
veries.~rA«  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumml. 

Admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  for  wfaieh 
it  is  intended. — ProvincitU  Medical  JoumeU. 

The  most  complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy  ia  tke 
Rngtish  language.— £(lti»ft«rgA  Medical  Joumml. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  langnage  to  be 
preferred  to  Dr.  Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy. — 
London  Journal  of  Medicine, 


In  one  volume,  octavO| 


STANLEY  (EDWARD). 
A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES. 

extra  cloth,  286  pages.  

SOLLY  (SAMUEL),  F.  R.  S. 
THE    HUMAN    BRAIN;    its  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases.     TRtfc 
Description  of  the  Typical  Forms  of  the  Brain  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.    From  the  Seo(«d 
much  enlarged  London  editioa.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  with  120  wood-cots. 
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SrrLLE  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 
PRINCIPLES    OF    GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    THERAPEUTICS.     In 

handsome  octavo.    {Preparing.) 

SIMON  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S. 
GENERAL    PATHOLOGY,    as  conducive  to  the  Establishment  of  Rational 

Principles  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hot^pital  during  the  i^ummer  Session  of  1850.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  21*2 
P«ges.  

SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

PhyBician  Accooehear  to  St.  Mnry's  Hospital,  drc. 

ON  PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE   OP 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 

BY  THE  SAMB  AUTHOK. — {NotO  Reofly.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORRHCEA.  With  numerous  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  oi 
about  250  pages. 


The  investigation  of  the  pathology  and  treatment 
of  leucorrhosn  is  a  task  tbot  may  well  engage  the 
lime  and  energies  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
ricilled  physician ;  and  there  are  few  men  more  capa- 
ble of  conducting  and  deducinjg  important  ohservR' 
tions  from  sucii  a  study  than  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  Dr.  Tyler  Smithes  previous  researches, 
not  less  than  his  devotion  to  physiology  and  scientific 
medicine,  point  him  out  as  one  eminently  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  miinv  subjects,  which  less  able 
men  might  fuil  to  elucidate.  We  consequently  take 
his  work  in  hand  with  high  expectations  and  we 
have  not  been  in  the  least  uisappoinied.  The  fore- 
going cursor)*  examination  or  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's 


work  will  be  sufRc'ent  to  prove  its  value,  and  we 
hope  more  than  enough  to  induce  every  practitioner 
to  study  it  for  himself. — Tht  Lancet. 

The  above  list  contains  simply  the  general  head- 
ings of  the  different  chapters;  to  have  enumerated 
all  the  subjects  discussed,  or  to  have  made  further 
extracts^  would  huve  compelled  us  much  to  exceed 
onr  limits.  This,  however,  we  scarcely  regret; 
because  we^  think  a  perusal  of  the  extracts  given 
will  indnce  the  reader  to  examine  the  work  for  him- 
self; and  we  would  advise  all  who  are  anxinns  for 
correct  ideas  respecting  ihese  discharges,  and  their 
sources,  to  possess  themselves  of  it. — Dublin  Med. 
Press. 


SIBSON  (FRANCIS),    M.  D., 

Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.  Illustrating  the  Form,  Structure,  and  Position  of  the 
Internal  Organs  in  Health  and  Disease.  In  large  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  plates. 
To  match  <'Maclise*s  Surgical  Anatomy.*'    Parti.    [Nearly  Ready.) 


SCHOEOLER(FFIIEDRICH),  PH.D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  &c. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Gcolqgy,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Gloi&sary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvemeutj* ;  from  ilie  necond 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Henry  Mkdlock,  F.  C.  S.,  &c. 
In  one  thick  volume,  small  octavo,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  with  679  illustrations  on  woinl.  ' 
Suitable  for  (he  higher  Schools  and  private  students.    {Now  Ready.) 


TOMES  (JOHN),    F.  R.  S. 
A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  PRACTICE.     Dlustrated  by  numerous  engravings 

OQ  wood.    In  one  handsome  volume.    {Preparing.) 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN    MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
VOLUME  Vm,  for  1855,  8vo.,  extra  cloth.     (^Nearl^  Rmdy.) 

A  few  complete  sets  can  still  be  had,  in  eight  volumesr-prioe  $38.    Applications  and  remittances 

to  be  made  to  Caspar  Wister,  M.  D.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia. 
*i^*  These  volumes  are  published  by  and  sold  for  account  of  the  Association. 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY  AND    PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

numerous  handsome  wood-cuts.    Parts  1, 11,  and  III,  in  one  octavo  volume,  552  pages.     Part  IV 

will  complete  the  worlc. 

The  first  portion  of  Part  IV,  with  numerous  orig;inal  illustrations,  was  publij^hed  in  the  Medical 
News  and  Library  for  1853,  and  the  completion  will  be  issued  immediately  on  its  appearance  in 
London.  Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work 
•aa  have  the  three  parts  by  mail,  on  remiUance  of  $2  50  to  the  publishers. 


TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH)    F.  R.  S., 

Anral  Snrgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ac. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AURAL  SURGERY;  being  a  complete  Treatise  on  Diseases 

o4'the  Ear.    Illustrated  with  numerous  engravingt  on  wood,  from  original  drawings.    In  one 
octavo  volume,    {^rtparitig.) 
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TANNER   (T.    H.),    M.  0., 

Phytician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Erhici*  of  the  American  Medical  Association.    la  ooe  neat 

volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth.  {Now  Rsady.) 

The  object  of  this*  little  work  is  to  furnish  the  practitioner,  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  com- 
pui*:>,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  with  a  jruide  for  the  daily  exigencies  of  bis  practice.  A  large  porliun  o( 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  details  of  diagnostic  j*ymntom«,  classified  under  the  diflereai  seals  of 
di:«ease  This,  in  itself,  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  boolc.  but  in  addition,  there  will  be  found  an 
immen>»e  amount  of  information,  not  usually  touched  upon  in  the  sy>leraatic  work^,  or  scattered 
throujrhout  many  diflerent  volumes — such  as  general  rules  for  conduct,  taking  notes,  clinical  exami- 
nation t»f  children  and  of  the  insane,  pt>M-mortem  examinations,  medico-legal  examinations,  exami- 
nniion?»^for  life  insurance,  in!<tniments  employed  in  diagnosi««,  such  as  the  microscope,  tests,  the 
spirometer,  dynamometer,  siethometer,  ste'hoVcope,  pleximeter,  ophthalmoscope,  speculum,  uterine 
^ound,  \'c. ;  directions  for  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  sputa, 
Arc.  iVc. ;  with  many  other  subjects  of  equal  importance  which  hitherto  the  young  practitioner  ha* 
had  to  learn  in  a  great  measure  from  experience  alone.  Although  necessarily  treated  in  a  condensed 
manner,  the  topics  will  be  (bund  to  embrace  the  latest  and  most  approved  modes  of  procedure,  while 
the  addition  of  the  admirable  **  Code  of  Ethics"  of  the  American  Medical  Association  render*  it 
complete  as  a  guide  for  the  student  and  as  a  manual  of  daily  reference  for  the  youngtfr  practitioner. 

Those  who  desire  to  use  it  as  a  vade-mecum  for  the  pocket,  can  obtain  copies  neatly  done  up  in 
flexible  cloth. 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  8.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy'i  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Third  American,  from  the  fourth  and  improved 
English  Edition.   With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Edward  Uabtshokkx, 
M.  D.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 
We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  Juriiprudence  i  none  could  be  offered  to  the  busy  practitimier  of 
which  contains  in  the  tnme  space  ntiyihini;  like  the    either  cnlling.  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
■nnie  amount  of  valuable  matter. — iV.  Y.  Journal  of    reference,  that  would  be  more  hkeljr  toatTnrd  the  aid 
Medicine.  \  desired.    We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  best  and 

No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  nut  into  the  <  w*/^.'  "jaona'  ^^r  ^ai^V  ase.— ^iwwrtcoji  Joumml  of 
handa  t»f  students  either  of  low  or  medicine  which    Medtcal  Scunces. 
will  eufiige  them  more  closely  or  pro&tni)ly ;  and  , 

BY  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

ON  TOISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  R.  E.  GRiFPrrn,  M.  D.   In  one  large  octavo 

volume,  of  688  pages. 

The  most  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  that  onr  I  One  of  the  mott  practical  and  trustworthy  works 
literature  possesses. — British  asUl  Foreign  Medico-  I  on  Ptiisons  in  our  lupguage. — We^Um  Jtmrnal  •/ 
Chirvrgieal  Review.  \  Medicine. 


THOMSON  (A.  T.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 
DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM,  neoessary  in  aid  of 
Medical  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.    Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  large 
royal  I*2mo.  vqiume,  with  wood-cuts,  360  pages 

WATSON   (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   Ac. 
LECTURES   ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE  OF   PHYSIC. 

Third  American,  from  the  last  London  edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Co!Cdie, 
M.  D.,  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  6a:.  In  one  octavo  voltune,  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred  large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  raised  bands. 

Confessedly  one  of  the  very  best  works  oa  the 
principles  ond  practice  of  physic  in  the  English  or 
any  other  langaage.>-M«l.  SxatnimeT. 
Asa  text-book  it  has  no  equal;  as  a  eompeadlim 


To  say  that  it  is  the  very  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject now  extant,  is  but  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
medical  press  throughout  the  country.  —  iV.  O. 
Medical  Journal. 

Of  the  text-books  recently  republished  Watson  is 
very  justly  the  principal  favorite. — Holmes**  Rep. 
to  Nat.  Med.  Assoc. 

By  universal  consent  the  work  ranks  among  the 
very  best  text-books  incur  language. — Illinois  and 
Indiana  Med.  Journal. 

Regarded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  very  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  systematic  treatise  on  practical 
medicme  extant. — St.  Louis  Med.  Journal. 


of  pathology  and  practice  no  superior. — iVew  Y^rk 
Annalist,, 
We  know  of  no  work  better  ealenlated  for  being 

E laced  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  for  a  text- 
ook;  on  every  important  point  the  author  seems 
to  have  posted  up  his  knowledge  to  the  day. — 
Amer,  Med.  Journal. 

One  of  the  roost  practically  nsefnl  books  t^t 
ever  was  presented  to  the  student.  —  A*.  Y.  Mttd. 
Journal. 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER  DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.    A  new  American, 

from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  volome,  royal  12mo.,  extra 

cloth.     {Now  Ready.) 

The  demand  which  has  so  rapidly  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work,  shows  that  the 
advantages  it  ofiers  to  the  profession  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and  has  stimulated  the  authors  to 
render  it  more  worthy  of  its  reputation.  It  has  therefore  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  such  im- 
provements ramong  which  is  a  section  on  Treatment)  have  been  ma%  as  further  expeneMe  in 
Its  use  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  aocuracy  to  blunders  |     One  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  yonag  praetitknsr  we 
and  precision  to  carelessness,  this  little  book  is  in-    have  ever  »etn.^PeninsularJcumal^MiodUm», 
ynlwh\9.^N.U,  Journal  Iff  Msdicims.  \  ^ 
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WILSON  (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,   T.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  Fourth  Ameri- 
can,  from  the  last  English  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  iiiustraiions.  Beautifully  printed,  in  one  large  ocUvo  volume,  ol  nearly  six  hun- 
dred pages.  ' 

It  oflen  to  the  student  all  the  nssistance  that  chu 

be  expected  from  such  a  work. — Medical  Examiner. 

The  most  complete  and  convenient  manual  for  the 

student  we  possess.— il9Mr»can  Journal  of  Medical 

Science. 

In  every  respect,  this  work  as  an  anatomical 
guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  our 
warmest  and  must  decided  praise.— Lo»<f  on  Medical 
Gazette. 


In  many,  if  not  all  the  Colleges  of  the  Union,  it 
has  become  a  standard  tezt-book.  This,  of  itself, 
is  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  value.  A  work  very 
desirable  to  the  student;  one,  the  possession  of 
which  will  s^reatly  facilitate  his  progress  in  the 
study  of  Practical  Anatomy. — New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

Its  author  ranks  with  the  highest  on  Anatomy. — 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal . 


BT  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

THE    DISSECTOR;    or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.     Modified  and  Re- 
arranged, by  Paul  Beck  Goddard,  M.  D.    A  new  edition,  with  Revisions  and  Additions.    In 
one  large  and  hands^ome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  458  pages,  with  115  iUu:<tration8. 
In  pasf^ing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
high  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  schools  of  ihe'United  States,  as  a  complete  and  faithful 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.    A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  espe- 
cially in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  anatomy  of  Hernia.    In  mechanical  execution  the 
work  will  be  found  superior  to  former  editions. 

BY  THE  SAME  AlTTHOR. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Third  American,  from  the  third  London 
edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Just  Issued.) 

Also,  to  be  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiful  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquisitely  colored ; 
representing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  accurately  colored 
delineations  of  more  than  sixty  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  tlie  size  of  nature.  The  Plates 
are  also  for  sale  separate,  done  up  in  boards. 


The  "  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Erasmos 
Wilson,  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work 
in  that  depRrtment  of  medical  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  aecompanied  leave 


nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of  delinea- 
tion and  perfect  accuracy  of  illustration  are  con- 
cerned.— Medico- Chirurgical  Review. 


BT  THE  SAME  AlTTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  four  exqui- 
site colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions. 

BY  THE  SAMB  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready.) 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
royal  I2mo.,  oi  about  300  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Copies  can  be  had  done  up  in  paper  covers  for  mailing,  price  75  cents. 

WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),   F.  R.  C.  S.,   &c. 
THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditions 
of  the  Uterus.    Second  American  Edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  368  pages.    {Now  Ready.) 


Such  are  the  advances  made  from  year  to  year  in 
this  department  of  our  profession,  that  the  practi- 
tioner who  does  not  consult  the  reeent  works  on  the 
complaints  of  females,  will  soon  find  himself  in  the 
rear  of  his  more  studious  brethren.    This  is  one  of 


the  works  which  must  be  studied  by  those  who 
would  know  what  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
is  respecting  the  causes  and  treatment  of  abortion 
aad  sterility.— TA«  WeeUm  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 


WALSHE  (W.    H.),    M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principlesand  Practice  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAGES;    their 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.    In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  512  pages. 

We  consider  this  as  the  ablest  work  in  the  En-  I  the  author  being  the  first  stethoscopist  of  the  day 

glish  language,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  |  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 


WILDE  (W.   R.), 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  EAR.    !■  one  haadsome  octavo  volume  of  476  pages,  with  illustrations. 


This  work  certainly  contains  more  information  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  feel  grateful  (O 
the  author  for  his  manful  eflbrt  to  rescue  this  depart 
ment  of  surgery  from  the  hands  of  the  empirics  who 
nearly  monopolize  it.  M^e  think  he  has  successfully 
shown  that  aural  diseases  are  not  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  art;  that  they  are  goTcrned  by  the  same 


laws,  and  amenable  to  the  same  general  methods  of 
ueatment  as  other  morliid  psocesses.  The  work  it 
not  wriuen  to  supply  the  cravings  of  popular  patro- 
nnge,  but  it  is  wholly  addressed  to  the  profession, 
and  bears  on  every  page  the  impress  of  the  reflections 
of  a  saitacious  and  practical  surgeon.— Fa.  Surg,  and 
Med.  Journal. 
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WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  Tolame,  odaro,  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages.    {Jtuu  Issued.) 


We  take  leave  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respect  for 
his  attainmrnts,  a  doe  appreciation  of  his  acate 
.  powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  this  valuable  contribntjon  to  our  protes- 
sionai  literature.  His  book  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  diseases  of  children. 
The  extracts  we  have  given  will,  we  hope,  saiisry 
our  readers  of  its  value;  and  yet  in  all  candor  we 
must  soy  that  they  are  even  inferior  to  some  other 
parts,  the  length  of  which  prohibited  our  entering 
upon  them.  That  the  book  will  shortly  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  our  readers  we  do  not  doubt,  and  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure  if  our  strong  recommend- 
ation of  it  may  contribute  towards  the  result. — The 
Dublin  Quarurlp  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

Dr.  West  has  placed  the  profession  under  deep  ob- 
ligation by  this  able,  thorough,  and  finished  work 


npon  a  luhject  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  the  nt- 
most  the  skill  of  the  general  practitioner.  Be  has 
with  singular  felicity  threaded  his  way  through  all 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  difficult  subject  he  has 
undertaken  to  elucidate,  and  has  in  many  nf  the 
darkest  corners  left  a  light,  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding travellers,  which  will  never  be  extinenished. 
Not  the  least  captivating  feature  in  this  aamirabie 
performance  is  its  easj*,  conversational  style,  which 
acquires  f'trce  from  iu  very  simplicity,  and  leaves 
an  impression  upon  the  memory,  of  the  truths  it 
conveys,  as  clear  and  refreshing  as  its  own  purity. 
The  author*s  p«>sition  secured  him  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities  for  the  investigation  of  children's  diseases, 
and  his  powers  of  obsenration  and  discriininatioa 
have  enabled  bim  to  make  the  most  of  these  great 
advantages. — NashvilU  Medical  Journal. 


BY  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR.      {JtiSt  Issued) 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER- 

ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    Being  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  the  year  1854.    In  one  neat 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.  D.,    F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  &e. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE;  comprising  General  Paihology  and  Tberapen- 

tic8,  and  a  brief  general  view  of  Etiology,  Nosology,  Seraeiology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosi5,  and 
Hygienics.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Meredith  Cltmsr,  M.  D.  Fourth  American,  from  the 
last  and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  476  pages.     {Lately  Issued.) 

It  posf^eisses  the  stron^st  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner,  from 
the  admirable  manner  m  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  different  branches  of  pathology  are 
investi^ted,  combined,  and  generalized  by  an  experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  applied 
to  the  mvestigation  and  treatment  of  di8ea>ie. — Editor's  Pkefacr. 

The  best  exposition  in  onr  language,  or,  we  be-  I  Few  books  hare  proved  more  nseful,  or  met  with 
lieve,  in  any  langaage,  of  rntionitl  medicine,  in  its  I  a  more  ready  sale  than  this,  and  no  practitioner 
present  improved  and  rapidly  improving  state. —  j  should  rei^ard  his  library  as  complete  without  it. 
Briiiik  and  Foreign  Medico- Ckirurg.  Jievieto.  |  — Ohio  Med.  and  Smrg.  Journal. 

BT  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS;  including  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Pleurce.  With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  M.  Clymbr,  M.  D.    With  wood-cuu.    In  one  octavo  volume,  pp.  60S. 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  S. 

THE    HORSE;     A  new  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations;   together  with  a 

feneral  history  of  the  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Hor.*e;  how  Trained  and 
ockeyed ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Performances ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule. 
By  J.  S.  Skitcnbr,  formerly  Assistant  Poetmaster-Geoeral,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register. 
One  large  octavo  volume. 

BY  THK  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  DOG.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  numerous  and  beautiful 

illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  Svc,  crimson  cloth,  gilt. 

ILLUSTRATED  DEDIOAL  CATALOGUE. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA  have  now  Teady  a  Catalogne  of  their  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Scien- 
tific Publications,  containing  descriptions  of  the  works,  with  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
specimens  of  the  lUustr&tions,  making  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  large  octavo  pages.  It  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  without  regard  to  expense,  forming  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful speciinens  of  typographical  execution  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  and  the  postage  paid,  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  by  inclosing  two  three 
cent  postage  stamps. 

Catalogues  of  Blanchard  &  Lea*s  numerous  Miscellaneous  and  Educational  Publications 
will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail,  on  application. 
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